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PART    I. 

From  the  Rise  of  the  Modeut  Kimgdohs  to 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648. 


LETTER      LXIX. 

j£imgrsi  Fuw  •fthe  Tramfaainis  f/'EcEOFE,  fr^m  the 
Deaib  •f  Charles  IX«  im  1574,  t9  tht  Acctjfisn  §f 
Hewet  IV.  t&r/r/r  King  if  thi  Branch  tf/BocEEC5r, 
t9  the  ^hrame  of  France,  sk  1589  ;  iJuiuJimg  the  Rifs 
^fthe  Republic  s/HoLLA^D^thewthapfj  Catalan* 
^^f^Dox  Sebastiax  X2jrj  dr/  PoETUGALy  the 
ExecutUn  ^Mary  ^juen  0/ Scots,  and  the  Defemi 
§/ the  Sfasish  Aemada* 

A  Particular  detail  of  tnc  mzaj  great  zad 
fiogular  eTents,  which  the  period  before  us 
contains  would  rather  pcrp!ex  the  memory 
than  ioform  the  judgment.  I  (hall  therefore,  my  dear 
Pbiiip,  content  myfelf  with  offering  you  a  general 
fcrrey.     Confeqoences  are  chiefly  to  be  noted. 
Vol,  hi.  B  Thi: 
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The  death  of  Charles  IX.  though  the  fuhjcft  ofri^^ 
joicing  among  the  Hugonots,  was  far  from  healingth^ 
wounds  of  France,  yet  bleeding  from  the  late  maflftf.^, 
crcs.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  ruccee(ta|;g 
him  under  the  name  of  Henry  III.  and  who,  as  I  hif|'^ 
already  obfcrved,  had  been  elefled  king  of  Polaod^ 
whence  he  eloped  with  the  fecrefy  of  a  felon,  fooi^r ; 
ihc  kingdom  in  the  greatcft  diforder  imaginable.  Tlri^. 
people  were  divided  into  two  theological  fadioojl^ 
furious  from  their  zeal,  and  mutually  enraged  fmS:,: 
the  injuries  which  they  had  committed  or  fuffere^ 
£ach  party  had  devoted  itfelf  to  leaders,  whofe  coxti^ 
mands  were  of  more  weight  than  the  will  of  the  fove*^ 
reign  ;  even  the  catholics,  to  whom  the  king  was  a<».; 
tached,  being  entirely  guided  by  the  counfeU  of  duf 
duke  of  Guifc  and  his  family.  'i. 

Henry,  by  the  advice  of  ihe  queen-roother,  vMt'^^ 
had  governed  the  kingdom  tillhis  arrival,  laid  afcheoKt ;" 
for  reftoring  the  royal  authority,  by  afting  as  umpire, 
between  the  parlies;  by  moderating  their diflFercoccp^l, 
and  reducing  both  to  a  dependence  upon  himfelf.  Hfe, 
poflcffcd  all  the  diffimulation  ncceflary  for  the  cxecil-^" 
tion  of  this  delicate  plan;   but  being  deficient  in  ▼}*./ 
gour,  application,   and  found  underftanding,  iafteadl' 
of  acquiring  a  f ape  riority  over  both  faftions,hc  loftth^'' 
confidence  of  both,   and  taught  the  parcizans  ofeicii^^ 
(oadhcre  more  clofely  to  their  feveral  leaders.  '; 

MfiANWHiLE.the  Hugonots  were  not  only  ftreogdi^'^ 
enedby  theacceflionof  thedukeof  Alen^on,  thelnig^ 
brother,  afterwards  duke  of  Anjou,  and  by  thearri^d[^' 
A.D.  1575.  of  a  German  army,  under  the  prince  of  Condc,  but  w- 
the  prefcnceof  the  gallant  king  of  Navarre,  who  had 
alfo  made  his  efcape  fromcourt^  and  placed  himfelf  al 
5  thtir 
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Am  bead.  HcfiTy,  io  profecutioD  of  his  moderating   ^^'yT^*^ 

fchrif,  entered  into  treaty  with  them  ;  and,  defirous    , -  ^ 

of  pcfening  a  balance  l^etwcenthe  factions,  granted  A.D.  is?^* 
peace  to  tbc  proteftants  on  the  moft  advantageous  con* 
didoiii.  They  obtained  the  public  exercifc  of  their 
religiooy  except  within  two  leagues  of  the  court ;  par- 
tj-cbambers,  coniifting  of  an  equal  number  of  pro- 
teftants and  catholics,  were  erected  in  all  the  parlia* 
meats  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  more  equitable  admi* 
niftration  of  juftice  ;  all  attainders  were  rcvcricJ,  and 
eight  cautionary  towns  were  put  into  their  hands  *• 

This  treaty  of  pacification,  which  was  the  fifth  con- 
cluded with  the  Hugonots,  gave  the  highcd  difgud  to 
thecadiolics,  and  afforded  the  dukcof  Ciuife  the  dcfired 
pretence  of  declaiming  againft  the  condu  A  of  the  king, 
and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  that  famous  licague, 
psx>je£ted  by  his  uncle^  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  ;  an  af- 
ibciatton  which,wiihout  paying  any  regard  to  the  roy- 
al authority,  aimed  at  the  entire  fupprcfllon  of  the  new 
do^rines.  In  order  to  divert  the  force  of  the  League 
from  the  throne,  and  even  toobilruft  its  efforts  agai nil 
the  Hugonots,  Henry  declared  luinlclf  at  the  head  of  A.D.i;?:. 
that  fcditious  confederacy,  and  took  the  licKl  as  leader 
of  the  catholics  ;  but  his  c'llatory  and  feeble  mcaUircs 
difcovered  hisreluSancc  to  the  undertaking^,  and  fomc 
unfucccfsfulentcrprizcs  brought  on  a  new  peace,  vvhick, 
though  lefs  favourable  than  the  former  to  the  protef- 
tants,  gave  no  latisfaflion  to  the  followers  of  the  anci- 
ent religion,  7'hcanimolity  of  party,  daily  wlullcd  by 
theological  controverfy,  was  become  too  keen  to  admit 
of  toleration :  the  king's  moderation  appeared  criminal 
to  one  faSion,  and  fufpicious  10  botii ;  while  the  plain, 

J.  Davila.     D'Aubigrc.     Mczcrr.y. 
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PART  I.  dircft,  and  avowed  condaA  of  the  duke  of  Guifc 
A.  D.  X577.  ^^^  fi^^>  *°^  ^f  ^^^  '^•"S  of  Navarre  on  the  oihcr, 
gaged  by  degrees  the  bulk  of  the  nation  to  enlift  the 
felves  under  one  or  other  of  thofe  great  leaders.  R< 
gioui  hate  fet  at  nought  all  civil  regulations,  and  ev* 
private  injury  became  the  ground  of  a  public  quarc 

These  commotions,  though  of  adomeftic  natu 
were  too  important  to  beoverlooked  by  foreign  prim 
Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  who  always  confide 
her  interefts  as  conneded  with  the  profperity  of 
French  proteftants,  and  the  depreffion  of  the  houfc 
Guifc,  had  repeatedly  fupplied  the  Hugonots  wfth  c 
fiderable  fums  of  money,  notwithftanding  her  nq 
ciationswith  the  court  of  France.  PhilipII.of  Spa 
on  the  other  hand,  had  declared  himfelf  protedoi 
the  League,  had  entered  into  the  clofcfi  correfpondei 
with  theduke  of  Guife,  and  employed  all  his  author 
in  fupporting  the  credit  of  that  faAious  leader.  1 
fubje£tionof  the  Hugonots,  he  flattered  himfelf,  woi 
be  followed  by  the  fubmiflion  of  the  Flemings ;  and  1 
fame  political  motives  which  induced  Elizabeth  to  al 
the  French  reformers,  would  have  led  her  to  aid  1 
diftrefled  proteflants  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  t 
mighty  power  of  Philip,  and  the  great  force  which 
maintained  in  thofe  mutinous  provinces,  had  hichei 
kept  her  in  awe,  and  made  her  flill  preferve  foi 
appearance  of  friendfhip  with  that  monarch  '• 

Elizabeth,  however,  had  given  proteflionto 
the  Flemifli  exiles,  who  took  fhelter  in  her  dominioi 
and  as  many  of  thefe  were  the  moft  induflrious  in) 
bitants  of  the  Netherlands,  then  fo  celebrated  for 

a*  Thuautti.    Davila.  3.  Cimdcn. 
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nannfiAares,  they  brought  along  with  ihcm  fcvcral  LETTER 
ufrfalarts,  hitherto  unknown,  or  but  little  cultivated, 
ia England.  The  queenhad  alfopermitted  the  Flemiih 
privateers  to  enter  the  Englifh  harbours,  and  there 
difpofe  of  their  prizes.  But,  on  the  remonflrance  of 
the  hpanifh  ambaflador,  (he  withdrew  that  liberty  ^; 
a  meafure  which,  in  the  ilTue,  proved  extremely  pre- 
judicial to  the  intercfts  of  Philip,  and  which  naturally 
leads  us  back  to  the  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

The  Geut,  or  b^ggars^  as  the  Flemifh  fca-adven- 
tarcrs  were  called,  being  fhut  out  from  the  Englifli 
brboors,  were  under  the  neceility  of  attempting  to 
fccure  one  of  their  own.  They  accordingly  attacked, 
10  15729  the  Brille,  a  fea-port  town  in  Holland;  and, 
by  a  furious  alTault,  made  themfclves  mafters  of  the 
place  •• 

Unimportant  as  this  conqueft  may  feem,  it 
alarmed  the  duke  of  Alva  ;  who,  putting  a  flop  to  thofe 
bloody  executions,  which  he  was  making  on  the  de- 
fcQcclefs  Flemings,  in  order  to  enforce  his  oppreflivc 
taxes,  withdrew  the  garrilbn  from  Bruifels,  and  detach- 
ed it  againft  the  Geux.  Experience  foon  proved  that 
his  fears  were  welUgrounded.  The  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Brille,  rendered  defperate  by  that 
complication  of  cruelty,  oppre(lion,inrolence,  ufurpa* 
tion,  and  perfecution,  under  which  they  and  all  their 
countrymen  laboured,  flew  to  arms  on  the  approach  of 
amilitary  force; defeated  the  Spanifh  detachment,  and 
pat  themfelves  under  the  protedion  of  the  prince  of 
Orange;  who,  though  unfuccefsful  in  his  former  at- 
tempt, ftill  meditated  the  relief  of  the  Netherlands. 

4.  Ibid.  5<  Grotius,  lib.  li. 
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PART  T.  Hcinflamcd  the  inhabitants  by  every  motive  which  re- 
ligious zeal,  rcfcntmcnijOrloveoffreedomcouldinfpirc. 
In  a  fhort  time  ahnoft  the  whole  province  of  Hol- 
land, and  alfo  that  of  Zealand,  threw  ofFthe  Spanifli 
yoke  *;  and  the  prince,  by  uniting  the  revolted  towns 
in  a  league,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  illuftrious  re- 
public, whofe  arms  and  policy  long  made  fo  confidcr- 
able  a  figure  in  the  tranfa£lions  of  Europe,  and  who(e 
commerce,  frugality,  and  perfevcring  induftry,  is 
ftill  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

The  love  of  liberty  transformed  into  heroc-,  men 
little  accuftomed  to  arms,  and  naturally  averfe  frond 
war.  The  prince  of  Orange  took  Mechlin,  Oudeaarde, 
and  Dendermondc  ;  and  the  defperate  defence  of  Haar- 
lero,  which  nothing  but  the  moft  extreme  famine  could 
overcome,  convinced  the  duke  of  Alva  of  the  peroicioui 
elFcfls  of  his  violent  counfels.  He  entreated  the  Hol- 
landers, whom  his  fevcrities  had  only  exafperated,  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  rely  on  the  king's generofity; 
and  he  gave  the  ftrongeft  alFurances,  that  the  utrooft 
lenity  would  be  fliown  to  thofc  who  did  not  obftinately 
pcrfift  in  their  rebellion.  Hut  the  people  were  notdif* 
pofcd  to  confide  in  promifcs  fo  often  violated,  nor  to 
throw  thcmfclvcs  on  the  clemency  of  a  prince  and  go- 
vernor, who  had  fliewn  thcmfclves  equally  perfidious 
and  inhuman.  Now  reduced  to  dcfpair,  they  exped- 
cd  the  worfl  that  could  happen,  and  bid  defiance  to 
fortune.  Alva  enraged  at  their  iirmnefs,  laid  fiege  to 
Alcmaer,  where  the  Spaniards  were  finally  repulfcd^ 
1573  •  ^  g«"«at  fleet,  which  he  had  fitted  out,  was  de- 
feated by  the  Zealanders  ;  he  petitioned  to  be  recall*  • 
ed  from  his  government,  and  boaftcd  at  his  departure, 
that  in  the  courfe  of  fire  years,  he  had  made  eighteen 

6j  Lc  CIcrc.    Temple.     Groiius. 
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thooiSuxl  bttrctics  pcri(h  by  the  hands  of  the  public    letter 
cxecutioacr  ?•  ^^       'j 

Alva  was  fuccecdcd  in  the  Low  Countries  by  Rc- 
quefcosy  commendator  of  Cadile,  who  began  his  go- 
vernmcQC  with  pulling  down  the  infultingftatue  of  his 
prcdccciTor,  creftcd  at  Antwerp.   But  neither  this  po- 
pular afi,  nor  the  tnild  difpofition  of  the  new  governor, 
could  reconcile  the  revolted  Holiautlers  to  the  Spanilh 
dominion.     Their  injuries  were  too  recent,  and  too 
grieTOUs  to  be  foon  forgot.  The  war  continued  as  ob- 
fiioate  as  ever.  The  fuccefs  was  various.  Middleburg 
was  taken  by  the  Zcalanders,  in  1574,  while  Lewis  of 
Naflk«,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  intended  as 
a  reinforcement  to  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
was  furprifed  near  a  village  called  Noock,  and  his  army 
dcfeaced.  Lewis  and  two  of  his  brothers  were  left  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  iiege  of  Ley  den  was  formed 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  mod  amazing  examples  of 
valoQrftndconftancy  weredifplayed  on  both  iides.  The 
Dutch  opened  the  dykes  and  iluices,  in  order  to  drive 
the  l>cficgers  from  that  cntcrpri/e;   and  the  Spaniards 
bad  the  hardincfs  to  continue  their  purpofe,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  drain  off  the  innundation.    The  beficgcd  fuf- 
fered  every  fpecies  of  mifery,  and  were  at  laft  fo  re- 
duced by  famine,  as   to  be  obliged  to  feed  on  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  fcllovv-citizcns.     But  they  did 
not  CuSer  in  vain.     A  vio  cnt  fouth-weft  wind  drove 
the  innundation  with  fury  againft  the  works  of  the  be- 
fiegers,  when  every  human  hope  feemed  to  fail ;  and 
Valdes,  the  Spanifli  general,  in  danger  of  being  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  waves,   was  conftrained  to  raifc  the 
iiege,  after  having  loft  the  flower  of  his  army  ^ 

7.  GrodoMf  lib.  ii.  8.  Metern.     Bentivogllo.    Le  Clerc. 
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PART  I.  The  rcpulfc  at  Lcydcn  was  followed  by  the  confe* 
^^  -~L  |.gjjcg5  at  Brcda,  in  1575.  There  the  emperor,  Ro- 
dolph  IL  endeavoured  to  mediate  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween his  coufin  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  dates  of 
the  Low  Countries,  originally  fubjefl  to  the  empire, 
and  over  which  the  imperial  jurifdidion  was  ftill  fa- 
preme.  But  thefe  negociations  proving  unfuccefsfut, 
hoililities  were  renewed,  and  pufhcd  with  vigour  by- 
Spaniards.  They  met  with  a  proportional  refifiance 
in  many  places;  particularly  at  Woerdc,  the  redudioa 
of  which  they  were  obliged  to  abandon,  after  a  fiegc 
of  feveral  months,  and  a  great  lofs  of  men  v. 

But  the  eonteft  was  unequal,  between  a  mighty 
monarchy  and  two  fmall  provinces,  however  fortified 
by  nature,  or  defended  by  the  dcfperate  valour  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Spaniards  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  the  ifland  of  Finart,  eaft  of  Zealand ;  they  entered 
Zealand  itfelf,  in  fpite  of  all  oppoiition  ;  they  reduced 
Ziriczee,  after  an  obflinate  reiiftancc  ;  and,  as  a  laft 
blow,  were  proje£ting  the  rcdudion  of  Holland  "•. 

Now  it  was  that  the  revolted  provinces  faw  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  foreign  afliftance,  in  order  to  prefervc  them 
from  final  ruin;  and  they  fent  a  folemn  embafly  to  Eli* 
zabeth,  their  mofl  natural  ally,  offering  her  the  (ore- 
reignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  if  fhe  would  employ 
her  power  in  their  defence.  But  that  princefs,  though 
inclined  by  many  ftrong  motives  to  accept  of  fo  liberal 
an  offer,  prudently  rejefled  it.  Though  magnanimous, 
fhe  had  never  entertained  the  ambition  of  making  con- 
quefls,  or  of  acquiring,  by  any  other  means,  an  accef- 
fion  of  territory.  The  folc  purpofe  of  her  vigilant  and 

9*  Ibid.  10.  BectivogUo.    Le  Clerc. 
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a6iT€  poliucs  wat  to  maintain,  by  the  moft  frogal  and  ^^'^IJ^ 
cantioiis  expedients,  the  tranquillity  of  her  own  domi* 
aions.  An  open  war  with  the  Spanifh  monarchy  ap« 
pemred  the  probable  confequence  of  fupportin*;  the  re* 
Yolted  provinces;  and  after  taking  the  inhabitants  under 
her  proteAton,  ihe  could  never  in  honour  abandon 
them,  .how  defperate  foever  their  defence  might  be* 
come,  but  muft  embrace  it  even  in  oppoiition  to  her  in* 
tereft.  The  pofleffion  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  chough 
highly  inviting  to  a  commercial  nation,  did  not  feem 
equivalent  to  fuch  hazard.  Elizabeth  therefore refufed^ 
in  pofitive  terms,  the  fovereignty  proffered  her;  but 
told  the  ambafladors.  That,  in  return  for  the  good*wiil 
which  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  States  had  (hewn 
her,  (be  would  endeavour  to  mediate  an  agreement 
for  them,  on  the  beft  terms  poilible.  She  accordingly 
difpatched  Sir  Henry  Cobham  to  Philip,  who  took  her 
mediation  in  good  part,  but  no  accommodation  en* 
fued  "•  The  war  in  the  Netherlands  was  carried  oa 
with  the  fame  rage  and  violence  as  before,  when  aa 
accident  faved  the  infant  republic, 

R£QUES£NS,thegovernor,dyingriKldcnly,  atatime 
when  large  arrears  were  due  to  the  Spanifh  troops,  they 
broke  into  a  furious  mutiny,  in  1576;  and  fackcd  and 
pillaged  the  wealthy  city  of  Antwerp,  executing  terri- 
ble flaughter  on  the  inhabitants,  and  threatened  the 
other  cities  with  a  like  fate.  This  danger  united  alt 
the  provinces,  except  Luxemburg,  in  a  confederacy, 
commonly  called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  which  had 
for  its  objed  the  expulfion  of  foreign  troops,  and  the 
reftoration  of  the  ancient  lil)crtics  of  the  States". 

Don  John  of  Auilria  who  had  l>cen  appointed  to 
fucceed  Rcquefens,  found  every  thing  inconfufion  on 

II.  Camden.  12.  BcntiTog.  lib.  Ix.    Thoan.  lib.  Ixii. 
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PART  I.  his  arrival  in  the  Low  Countricg.  He  faw  the  impof* 
J!^'~  ^  fibilityofrcfiftancc,  and  agreed  towhatcver was rcqoir* 
ed  of  hira ;— to  confirm  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  and 
difmifs  the  Spanifh  army.  After  thcfc  conccflions  he 
was  acknowledged  governor,  and  the  king's  lieutenant 
of  the  Netherlands".  Peace  and  concord  were  rc- 
ftt>red,  induftry  renewed,  and  rcligiousdirputes  lilenc** 
cd ;  liberty  had  Icifurc  to  breathe,  commerce  begao  to 
lift  her  head,  and  the  arts  again  to  difpenfc  their  blefl^' 
kigs. 

i  Birr  the  ambition  of  Don  John,  who  coveted  thU 
great  theatre  for  the  exercife  of  his  military  talents, 
lighted  anew  the  torch  of  difcord,  and  the  flames  of 
civil  war.  As  he  found  the  States  determined  to  im^t 
pofc  very  ftrid  limitations  on  his  anthority,  he  broto 
all  articles;  feized  Namnr,  and  procured  the  recall  oT 
the  Spanilh  army.  Animated  by  die  fcicccfles  of  bis 
youth,  he  had  opened  his  mind  to  vaft  undertakingt^ 
and  looking  beyond  tlic  conqueft  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces, had  projefted  a  marriage  with  thcf  queen  of  Scdt, 
and  in  her  right  the  acquifition  of  both  the  Britifh 
kingdoms.  Elizabeth  was  aware  of  his  intentions,  and 
no  longer  fcruplcd  to  embrace  the  protcSion  of  the^ 
Flemings,  whofe independency  feemed  now  intimate!/' 
A. D.  1578.  connefted  with  her  owrt  fafety.  She  accordingly  en-i 
ter<*cl  into  an  allia-nce  with  them ;  fcnt  them  a  fum  of 
money ;  and  foon  after,  a  body  of  troops  '*.  Prince 
Cafiniire,  spunt  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  alfo  engaged^ 
tb  fupport  them;  and  collefled,  for  that  purpofe,  an 
army  of  German  yrotefiants.  * 

But  the  Flemings,  while  flrengthening  themfclves 
by  foreign  alliances,  were  weakened  by  diflcnfions  at 
home.  The  duke  d' Arfchot,  governorof  Flanders,  and 

J  3   Bcntlvogk),  IH>.  x.  14.  Camden. 
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fcvcralothcrcatholic  noblemen,  jcalons  of  the  princcof  letter 
Orange,  who,  on  the  return  of  ihe  Spanilh  forces,  had    ^  ^^ 
been  eleAed  governor  of  Brabant,  privately  invited  the  a.  d.  157!^ 
archduke  Marthias,brother  of  the  emperor  RodoIphlL  . 
to  the  government  of  the  Low  Coontriet.     Matthiai , 
difgafted  at  the  imperial  court,  raihly  accepted  the  pro* 
pofal;  quitted  Prague  in  the  night,    and  fuddenly 
arrived  in  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  to  the  afto- 
nifhment  of  the  States.    Swayed  by  maxims  of  the 
trueft  policy  and  patriotifm,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
contrary  to  all  cxpedation,  embraced  the  intereft  of 
the  archduke;  and,  by  that  prudent  meafure,  divided 
the  German  and  Spanifh  branches  of  tlic  houfeof  Au- 
ftaia.  Don  John  was  depofcd  by  a  decree  of  the  States; 
Matthias  was  appointed  governor- general  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  prince  of  Orange  his  lieutenant,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  d'Arfchot  »*. 

MeAMwniLE-Don  John  being  joined  by  die  famous 
Alexander  Fa^'nefe,  duke  of  Parma,  with  eighteen 
thoufand  veterans,  attacked  the  army  of  the  States 
near  Gemblours,  and  gained  a  coafiderable  advantage 
over  them,  fiut  the  caufc  of  liberty  iuilaincd  a  much 
greater  misfortune,  in  that  jealoufy  which  arofc  be- 
tween the  Proteftant  and  Catholic  provinces.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  by  reafon  of  his  moderation,  be* 
came  fufpcScd  by  both  piirtics;  Matthias,  receiving 
nofupport  from  Germany,  fell  into  contempt ;  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Henry  III.  ^f  France, 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  Catholic  intereft,  was 
declared  Difendcr  of  the  Liber  tUi  of  the  Nttbaland^^'\ 

Don  JohntookadvantageofthcfcfluSuating coun- 
cils to  pufh  his  military  operations,  and  madchimfelf 

15.  LcClcrc,  iib-  ill.  16.  RcicUd,  lib.  ii.    Metem.  lib.  x. 
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PART  I.  mafterof  fcvcral  places.  But  he  was  fo  warmly  rccciv- 
ji^^.y(^  cd  by  thc-Englifh  auxiliaries  at  Rimenant,  that  he  was  . 
obliged  to  give  ground ;  and  feeing  little  hopesof  future 
fuccefs,  on  account  of  the  numerous  armies  alTemblcd 
againft  him,  under  prince  Cafimire  (who  was  paid  by 
Elizabeth)  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  died  of  chagrin :  others  fay  of  poifon,  given  him 
by  order  of  Philp,  who  dreaded  his  ambition.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  he  died  unexpefledly,  and  wasfucceed- 
cd  by  the  dukeof  Parma,  much  his  fuperiorboih  in  war 
and  negociation,  and  whofe  addrefs  and  clemency  gave 
a  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands 

The  confederates,  in  the  meanwhile,  fpent  their 
time  in  quarrelling,  inftead  of  ading.  Neither  the 
army  of  prince  Cafimire  noi  that  of  the  duke  of  An* 
jou,  was  of  any  ufe  to  the  States.  The  Catholics  were 
jealous  of  the  firft,  the  Protedants  of  the  laft,  and  the 
two  leaders  were  jealous  of  each  other.  Thofe  evUs 
induced  William  prince  of  Orange  to  form  the  fchemc 
of  more  clofely  uniting  the  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  and  cementing  them  with  fuch  others  as  lay 
moA  contiguous;  Utrecht,  Friefland,  Groningen, 
Overyflel,  and  Guclderland,  in  which  the  Proieftanc 
intereft  predominated.  The  deputies  accordingly  met 
A.D.i579«  at  Utrecht,  and  figned  that  famous  Union,  in  appear- 
Jan.  15.  ^^^^  |.^  flight,  but  in  reality  fo  folid,  of  fcvcn  pro- 
vinces independent  of  each  other,  afiuated  by  differ- 
ent interefls,  yet  as  clofely  conneftcd  by  the  great  tye 
of  liberty,  as  the  bundle  of  arrows,  the  arms  and  em* 
blem  of  their  republic. 

It  was  agreed,  That  the  Seven  Provinces  (hall  unite 
themfelves  in  intereft  as  one  province,  referving  to 
each  individual  province  and  city  all  its  own  privi- 
leges, rights,  cuftoms,  and  ftatutes;  that  in  all  difputes 

between 
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bctwccnpsTticularprovinccs,  thcrcftjfliaHintcrpofcon-    LETTER 
\j  as  mediators;  and  that  they  (hall  affift  each  other    ^'^|^^ 
with  life  and  fortune,  againft  every  foreign  attempt  A.  0.1579. 
upon  amy  finglc  province  "7.     The  firft  coin  ftruck  af- 
ter this  alliance  is  ftrongly  expreflive  of  the  perilous 
fituation  of  the  infant  commonwealth.     It  reprefented 
a  (hip  ftniggling  amid  the  waves,  unafliftcd  by  fails 
or  oars,  with  this  motto :  Incertum  quo  fata  fer ant  \  *•  I 
*•  know  not  what  may  be  my  fate"." 

Thb  Stares  had  indeed  great  reafon  for  doubt.  They 
hid  to  contend  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy  ;  and  Philip,  infiead  of  offering  them  any 
cqaitable  conditions,  laboured  to  detach  the  prince  of 
Orange  from  the  Union  of  Utrecht.  But  William  was 
too  patriotic  to  refign  the  interefts  of  his  country  for 
any  private  advantage.  He  was  determined  to  (hare 
die  fate  of  the  United  Provinces  :  and  they  fiood  in 
noch  need  of  fupport.  The  duke  of  Parma  was  mak- 
ing rapid  progrefs  both  by  his  arts  and  arms.  He 
bad  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Walloons,  a  name 
commonly  given  to  the  natives  of  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands:  he  gained  the  confidence 
X)f  the  Catholic  party  in  general,  and  took  by 
a(raalt  the  cities  of  Marfien  and  Maeftricht;  where, 
in  defiance  of  his  authority,  great  enormities  were 
committed  by  the  Spanifh  troops.  Every  thing  fecm- 
edpoflible  to  him.  The  States,  however,  continued 
rcfolutc,  though  fenfible  of  their  weakncfs.  They  again 
made  an  offer  of  their  fovereignty  to  Elizabeth;  and  as 
(he  ftill  rejeftcd  it,  they  conferred  it  on  the  dyke  of 
Anjou,  finally  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from  a.dts?©. 
Philip  II''. 

17.  Templcy  chap.  i.     Reldan.  lib.  ii.  i8.  Id.  Ibid. 

19.  Grotiui,  lib.  iii. 

Whili 
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PART  I.        While  Philip  was  lofing  the  fevcn  United  Pro- 
A^dVso    ^^'^^^j  fortune  threw  in  his  way  a  new  fovercignty, 
Don  Scbaftian,  king  of  Portugal,  grandfon  of  the 
,. great  Emmanuel,  fmit  with  the  paflion  for  military 
glory,  determined  to  lignalize  himfelf  by  an  expedi- 
tion againft  the  Moors  in  Africa,  where  his  anceftors 
had  acquired  fo  much  renown.     In  confequeace  of 
this  direftion  of  mind,  he  efpoufed  the  caufc  of  Mu- 
ley  Mahomet,  whom  Muley  Moluch,  his  uncle,  had 
difpoffeffed  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco; 
and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  wifeft  counfellors, 
embarked  for  Africa,  in  1578,  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thoufand  men.    The  army  of  Muley  Moluch  was  fu- 
perior;  but  that  circumftance  only  roufed  the  courage 
of  Don  Sebaftian,  who  wore  green  armour  in  order  to 
be  a  better  mark  for  the  enemy.     The  two  armies  en- 
gaged near  Alcazar-quivir;  and  after  adefperate  con- 
flidi,  the  Chriftians  were  totally  routed,  or  rather  de- 
ilroycd,    being  all  either  killed   or  taken  prifoners. 
Among  the  flain  was  Don  Sebaftian.  The  two  Moor* 
iih  princes,  uncle  and  nephew,  were  alfo  left  dead 
on  the  field  *°. 

The  king  of  Portugal  having  left  no  iffue,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  uncle,  cardinal  Henry;  who  alfo  dying  , 

ao  H-  dc  Mcndoza.  Cabrera.  Thuanus.  Muley  Moluch,  who  ap> 
pears  to  have  been  a  great  and  generuus  prince,  died  witli  the  mod  he*  '. 
roic  magnanimity.  Wafted  by  an  inveterate  difcafe,  which  thefatigtte 
of  the  battle  had  rendered  mortal,  he  di^fired  his  attendants  to  keep 
his  death  fecret,  till  the  forttmc  of  the  day  fliould  be  decided.  Evtn 
after  he  loft  the  ufc  of  fpecch,  he  laid  liis  finger  on  his  lips  as  a  farther 
iDJun<Sliou  of  fecrecy  ;  and,  ftretching  hinifclf  in  his  litter,  calmly  ex- 
pired in  the  field  of  vi<flory.  (IbiJ).  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  Don 
Sehaftian's  death,  hiftorians  are  by  no  mt-ansi  agreed  ;  but  all  admit  that 
he  fought  gallantly,  and  difdained  to  fui  vive  the  defeat  of  hit  army. 
Some  fay,  that  he  laid  violent  hand^  upon  himfelf ;  others,  that  bcin; 
difarmcd  and  made  prifoner  by  the  vidlors,  he  was  flain  by  a  Mcorilli 
officer,  who  came  up  while  the  foldiers  were  violently  difpQtin|^  their 
right  to  the  royal  captive.  (Thuanus,  Hi/. /mi  Temf.)  Muley  Maho- 
met periflied  in  attempting  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  and  Hamet,  Mu* 
fey  Molttch*s  brother,  fucceded  to  the  throne  of  Morocco.    Id.  Ibid. 

without 
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withOBtchildreo,  amunber  of OMipetitonarot^fiBr  i&c    tXTWWM. 

crown.     Among  thofe  was  the  king  of  Sfwayoertftev    ^     -^ 

CDHcniy  by  the  mother'ft fide;  the  ddiraf  30^*3X1,  A.L.  rU, 

narried  to  the  gracd-diughter  cftjic  gnat  Enritrmri; 

Don  Antonio,  priorof  Cnto,  baftardaft' the  rafaac  k>9n 

Lewis,  the  doke  of  Savor,  the  dakcof  PztxaaLf  Cacke. 

fine  of  Medicis,  and  pope  Gregory  3lIIL  wfus,  ej£rx* 

ordinary  as  it  may  feem,  attempted  to  renew  dse  o^ 

(olete  claini  of  the  Ho!t  Sec  to  the  fcTcreigxrry  ot  Por^ 

togaL  Philip's  claim  'aru  cot  the  ^ed,  bar  ]!«  iaii  cii54 

power  to  Copport  it.  The  o«d  dake  of  Alfa,  vikc  had 

been  foribaKtimeindiiVraceflrAeimafb^aaduLscid 

fin-  fighting,  was  recalled  a>  coart,  aod  rac  at  tje  eea^ 

of  an  army.  He  gained  two  vickorics  over  Doa  Azvju'ta^ 

wko^  of  ail  tlie  other  conpetitiorf,  alooe  preteCii^trd  v> 

afiert  bis  titte  by  arms.     Tnete  TE&onca  deciticd  ibe 

contcft.  Pbilip  was  crowned  a:  Liiboo,  piocuumed  in  A.a  r^w 

India,  and  a  price  was  fci  C2.  Lie  h^aJ  of  Aaz.iti^'j  ^ 

A  PmiCE  was  aibb  £ct  ca  the  hea.f  of  the  pruaee  of 
Onnge,  as  iboa  as  :t  was  krsown  c::  Spaia,  tfias  the 
(Jnited  ProTinceshii  wiiL-zfraw- ih^raI>g:ajLceffnwi 
PSiilip,  and  an  a-te=:pi  -it  :':r»  afcsraLice  «pc*i  his 
life,  !>T  a  man  oi cz'pzzm  Czr^zc^  :z  r.y-:^Tza  c^e  ^  ->  j^^ 
tk  reTrari  S^tt  £r:i  cl:  Li«  Stuiti  ^i-c.-^i/t  m'j  :>tn- 
fiUe  of  tic  Tilse  ci  tJiir  rm:  na^.  The  >>▼  cf  the 
Sonrnaris^y  Ob  a  ral:*  lepcnc:  hii  ::ra:'-,  oc«{i  cc  y  be 
cqvaliac  r  j  L-.at  of  tic  F^^isri,  «'=::i  irfsTmcd  of 
hdi  InfcTT;  jet  i  -talojff  of  liierti .  i=^  a  creiJ  of  sis 
ambhioci,  ft^Il  pr:Tcrie:f  them  frcta  ipyo  sr'izt  hia 
tfaeir  f-^nzit  go  terser,  ti-jc^i  erriT  Jit  roc^lrxei 
fhc«of:ir:— ?r-^i^=ctjrspL:.:T,i-iii-gtr---r  Jrr:j--ft 
oftiei?-tecf  A->-r-  He  i-i  ii£rr.  iZz-V.zzzcyzl^ 
irasrf  *^-*  j  ?  *^^  n  .ii  tie  ile^t  of  Ca  — bray ;  fi^i  a 

S»-  Fsrii  ▼  Sul;>     ChV-tni. 
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PART  t.   pfojeft  of  marrying  qaeen  Elizabeth,  whofe  amorous 


A.D.  rjSi. 


dalliances  with  him  are  fomewhat  unaccountable,  and 
by  no  means  jufiifiable,  unlefs  (incere,  led  him  lo 
wafte  his  time  in  England,  while  the  duke  of  Parma 
was  making  rapid  progrefs  in  the  Netherlands.  Oq 
his  return  he  totally  loft  the  confidence  of  the  States, 
by  a  rafh  and  violent  attack  upon  their  liberties;  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  United  Provinces;  retired  into 
France,  and  died  foon  after  in  contempt i\ 

Thb  archduke  Matthias  had  returned  to  Germany, 
on  the  elevation  of  his  rival ;  fo  that  the  duke  of  Par- 
ma and  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  two  greateft  generals 
of  their  age,  were  now  left  to  difpute  the  pofleffion 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  became  the  chief  theatre  of 
war  in  Europe,  and  the  fchool  to  which  men  of  cou- 
rage, from  all  nations,  reforted  to  ftudy  the  milkarjr 
art. 

England,  during  thefe  commotions,  had  enjoyed 
the  moft  perfeft  tranquillity.  But  the  profpedtnow  be- 
gan to  be  overcaft ;  and  Elizabeth  faw  dangers  gradu- 
ally multiply  on  her,  from  more  than  one  quarter.  The 
carl  of  Lennox,  coufm-german  to  the  young  king  of 
Scotland  and  captain  Stewart  of  the  houfe  of  Ochil- 
tree, afterward  earl  of  Arran,  had  found  means  to  de- 
tach James  from  the  Englifh  intereft;  and  by  their 
intrigues,  the  earl  of  Morton,  who,  during  his  whole 
regency  had  preferved  that  kingdom  in  ftrid  alliance 
with  Elizabeth,  was  brought  to  the  fcafibld,  as  an  ac* 
complice  in  the  murder  of  the  late  king^/. 

A  BODY 

%i,  Mfitcray.    Camden*    he  Clerc. 

23.  SpoiTwood.  Crawford.  Morton  owned  that  Bothwell  had  ia- 
formed  him  of  the  deiign  againft  the  king's  life,  fuiicited  him  to  con- 
cur in  the  execution  of  tt,  and  affirmed  it  was  authorifed  by  the  queen. 
Us  at  fird,  if  wc  nuj  believe  his  dying  words,  abfolutely  dcc^iie 

hiviBjf 
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A  BODY  of  the  Scottifh  nobility,  however,  diffatii-  LETTER 
fied  with  the  new  adminiftration,  which  was  entirely  ^  _  'j 
direfted  by  Lennox  and  Arran,  formed  a  confpiracy,  A.D.i5)ii. 
probably  with  the  concurrence  of  Eli/abetb^  forfeizing 
the  perfon  of  the  king  at  the  caftle  of  Ruthven,  the  feat 
of  the  earl  of  Gowrie ;  and  the  defign  being  kept  fecret, 
focceeded  without  any  oppofition,  James,  who  was 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  wept  when  he  found  himfelf 
detained  a prifoner;  but  no  compaflion  was  Ihewn  him. 
<<  Miod  not  his  tears,  faid  the  mafter  of  Glamis :— >bet- 
•*  ter  that  boys  Ihould  weep  than  bearded  men."  The 
king  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  prefent  neceflity ;  to 
pretend  an  entire  acquiefcence  in  the  conduft  of  the 
coofpirators,  and  to  acknowledge  the  detention  of  his 
perfoo  Co  be  an  accepuble  fervice.  Arran  was  confined 
a  priibner,  in  hif  own  houfe,  and  Lennox  retired  into 
France,  where  he  foon  after  died  ^. 

But  the  affairs  of  Scotland  remained  not  long  in  this 
fitoation.  James,  impatient  of  reflraint,  made  his  ef- 
cape  fromhis  keepers ;  and  flying  to  St.  Andrews,  fum- 
inoned  his  friends  and  partizans  to  attend  him.  The  earls 
of  Argylc,  Marfhal,  Montrofc,  and  Rothes,  haftencd 
to  pay  their  duty  to  their  fovereign  ;  and  the  oppofitc 
party  finding  themfclvcs  unable  to  rellft  fo  powerful  a 

^▼iag  any  concern  in  fuch  a  meafurc;  and,  when  afterward  urged  to 
tfaeCune  purpofe,  he  required  a  warrant  under  the  queen's  hand,  auth«- 
rifing  tlie  attempt.  As  no  fuch  warrant  was  produced,  he  refufcd  to  take 
part  in  the  eoterprize.  And  as  an  apology  for  concealing  this  treafouable 
mdcrtakiDgy  he  very  plaufibly  nrged  in  his  own  vindication,  the  irrefo- 
iBtion  of  Qarnley,  aad  criminal  fituation  of  Mary.  «  To  whom,'*  faid 
be, ««  coaki  I  make  ihedjfcovery  ?  The  queen  was  the  author  of  the  con- 
**  fpiracy.  Darnlcy  was  fuch  a  changeiing,  that  no  fecret  could  be  fafely 
*  coizuniinicated  to  him.  Huntley  and  Bothwell,  who  bore  the  chief 
«•  fway  ia  the  kingdom,  were  thenife Ives  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.'* 
Sp^tfwood,  p.  314.  Crawftird,  Mem,  Append  III.  Robcrtfon,  book  yi. 
14.  MeiviL    Spotfwood.    Calderwood. 

Vol- III-  C  com. 
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PART  I.  combination,  took  flicker  in  England.  The  carl  of 
A^Di^Si.  -Arran  was  recalled  to  court :  a  new  attempt  to  dtfturb 
the  government  was  defeated ;  the  earl  of  Gowric, 
its  reputed  author,  was  brought  to  the  block;  and  fc- 
verelaws  were  paflcd  againft  the  Preft)yterian  clergy, 
who  had  applauded  the  Raid  of  Rutbvfn,  as  the  late 
confpiracy  was  called*^. 

While  thefe  things  were  tranfafting  in  Scotland 
the  king  of  Spain,  though  he  had  not  yet  come  to  aa 
open  rupture  with  Elizabeth,  fent,  in  the  name  of  the 
pope,  a  body  of  feven  hundred  Spaniards  and  Italians 
into  Ireland,  in  order  to  retalratc  for  the  afliftaac# 
whiih  flie  gare  to  his  rebellious  fubjefis  in  the  Low 
Countries.  But  the  invaders,  though  joined  by  many 
of  the  difcontentcd  Irifh,  were  all  cut  off  to  a  man,  by 
lord  Grey,  the  queen's  deputy,  and  fifteen  hundred  of  ; 
the  rebels  were  hanged  ;  a  feverity  which  gave  great 
difpleafurc  to  Elizabeth  *^  j 

When  the  Englifli  ambaffador,  at  the  court  of  Ma-    \ 
drid,  complained  of  this  invafion,  he  was  anfwered  by 
likecomplaint$ofthepiraciesofFrancisDrake*,aboldna»*. 
vigator,vvhohadpa(redintothe  South  Sea  by  the flraightl 
of  Magellan,  and,   attacking  the  Spaniards  in  thofc 
parts,  where  they  leaft  expefted  an  enemy,  had  takea 
many  rich  prizes,  and  returned  home  fafcly  by  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  September  1580.    As  he  was  the  firft 
Englifliman  who  had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  his 
name  became  celebrated  on  account  of  fo  hazardous  and 
fortunate  an  adventure ;  and  the  queen,  who  loved  va- 
lour,  and  hoped  to  ftiare  in  the  fpoil,  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  accepted  of  a  banquet   , 
from  him  on  board  the  fhip  which  had  performed  fo  ^ 
^  ft 

35.  SpotrwooJ.  a6.  Gamdea. 

memorable 
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memorable  a  voyage.  She  caufed,  however,  part  of  lf-TTT'-I^ 
the  booty  to  be  reftored^  in  order  to  appeafe  the  Ca«  %_  ^-^ 
thoncking*7.  A.  D.  1583. 

But  Elizabeth's  dangers  from  abroad  might  have 
been  regarded  as  of  frnall  importance,  had  herownfub- 
jefts  been  united  at  home.  Unhappily  that  was  not  the 
cafe.  The  zeal  of  the  Catholics,  excited  by  conftraint 
rather  than  perfecution,  daily  threatened  her  with  an 
infurredion.  Not  fatisfied  with  inceflant  outcries, 
agaioft  her  feverity  towards  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
againft  the  court  of  High  Commiflion  (an  ecclefiafti- 
cal  tribunal,  ereded  by  Elizabeth,  for  taking  cogni« 
zance  of  non-conformifls,  and  which  was  certainly  too 
arbitrary),  the  Romifh  pricfts,  efpecially  in  the  fo- 
reign feminaries  for  the  education  of  Engliih  ftudents  of 
the  Catholic  communion,  endeavoured  to  pcrfuade 
their  difciples,  that  it  would  be  a  meritorious  aflion  to 
take  away  her  life**. 

Those  feminaries,  founded  by  Philip  II.  the  pope, 
and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  in  order  to  prevent  the  de- 
cay of  the  ancient  religion  in  England,  fcnt  over  year- 
ly a  colony  of  young  pricfts,  who  maintained  the  Ro- 
mltb  foperftition  in  its  full  height  of  bigotry  ;  and, 
who,  being  often  detefled  in  treafonable  praftices  oc- 
cafioned  that  feverity  of  which  their  feft  complained. 
They  were  all  under  thedireftion  of  the  Jefuits,  an  ac- 
tive order  of  regular  pricfts  eftablifhed  fince  the  Re- 
formation ;  the  court  of  Rome  perceiving  that  the  lazy 
monks,  and  beggarly  friars,  who  had  fufficed  in  times 
of  ignorance,  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  ram- 
parts of  the  church,  aflailed  on  every  fide  by  the  bold 
and  inquifitive  fpirit  of  the  age,  and  the  virulence  of 

27.  Ibid*  28.  Camdeo. 

Cz  Chc 
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PART  T.  tlie  pcrfccutcd  Protcftantt.  Thcfe  ghoftly  fathers,  who 
J^Jj'~g'  by  the  very  nature  of  their  loftitution  were  engaged  to 
pervert  learning,  and  who,  where  it  could  fcrvc 
their  pious  purpofes,  employed  it  to  refine  away  the 
plaineftdiftates  of  morality,  perfuaded  William  Parry, 
an  Englifh  gentleman,  and  a  convert  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  that  he  could  not  perform  a  more  acceptable  ler- 
vice  to  Heaven  than  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  fo- 
vereign.  Parry,  then  at  Milan,  was  confirmed  in  thh 
opinion  by  Campeggio,  the  pope^s  nuncio,  and  even  by 
the  pope  himfelf,  who  exhorted  him  to  perfcvcre ;  and 
granted  him,  for  his  encouragement,  a  plenary  indul* 
gence,  and  remifTion  of  his  (ins.  Though  ftill  agitated 
with  doubts,  he  came  over  to  England,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  executing  his  bloody  purpofe.  But  happily  h!s 
A. D.  1^84.  irrefolution  continued;  and  he  was  at  laft  betrayed  by 
one  Nevil,  of  the  family  of  Weftmoreland,  to  whom 
he  had  communicated  his  defign.  Being  thrown  into 
prifon,  he  confefTed  his  guilt;  received  fentencc  of 
death,  and  fufFered  the  punifhment  dire£ted  by  the  law 
for  his  trcafonable  confpiracy  *'• 

Such  murtherous  attempts,  the  refult  of  that  bigoted 
fpirit  with  which  the  followers  of  the  two  reUgions, 
but  more  cfpccially  the  Catholics,  were  aAuated,  every 
where  now  appeared.  About  the  fame  time  that  this 
defign  againft  the  lifeof  tlizabcth  was  brought  to  lighr, 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  affaffinatcd  at  Delft,  by  Bal- 
thazar Gerard,  a  dcfperate  enihufiaft,  who  believed 
himfelf  impelled  by  the  Divinity,  we  are  told  by  the  je- 
fuit  Strada,  to  commit  that  barbarous  aftion.  But  the 
aflaffin,  when  put  to  the  torture,  declared,  perhaps  no 
lefs  truly,  that  the  reward  promifed  by  Philip,  in  hi^pio- 
fcription  of  William,  had  been  his  principal  motive  ?% 

19.  State  Trials,  vol   i.    Strype,  vqL  Hi.     Hume,  chap.  xli. 
30.  Grotius.    Metern.    Bcntivoglio.    Thsaatu. 

8  Thb 
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The  United  ProTixiccsy  now  dcftirt-i  of  C-jt^rrhlri     \^JZ^^ 
hope^  were  filled  witk  forrow  aad  cos?craat.cn :  a  g«-    ^  ,  -„^ 
neral gloom iavolved their affairi ; cftlVicf^tr^cy  apj<ar-  A, £1. !,*♦ 
ed  in  crcqr  face,  and  anarchy  rtiga*.!  10  tncIrco'-,r.rI!.f, 
The  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  alor.'t  ^.::^<a« 
Tonrcd  to  repair  the  lofs,  and  to  (hew  their  griM  .<f ^  to 
WilKam,  by  eleAing  his  Ton  Maurice  tL<tir  &kdf:,'/Atf 
aad  captain-general  by  fea  and  land.    Maurice  'Aa.f  at 
this  time  only  eighteen  years  old,  bat  fucfa  naarlt^  of 
genius  diftinguifbed  his  charadcr,  as  appr^v^  him 
worthy  of  the  dignity  to  which  he  wa»  rziCcd;  an/f  l^ 
was  oppofed  to  the  doke  of  Parma,  the  greateft  general 
of  that,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  age. 

Ih  Spain  it  was  imagined,  that  the  death  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  would  deprive  the  confederate,  not 
only  of  counlel  but  of  courage,  any  longer  to  reCft  the 
power  of  Philip.  But  after  the  firft  emotions  of  grief 
and  (iirprize  fubiided,  it  produced  very  contrary  ef** 
feds.  Rage  took  place  of  defpair;  and  the  h^.rror  of 
the  aflaflination,  univerfally  atti^ibuted  to  the  intrigues 
of  Philip,  fo  irritated  the  people,  that  they  dtttrru'.n^ 
ed  to  profecute  the  war  with  unrcmiucd  vigocr,  arid 
reveng/the  death  of  their  great  deliverer  *'. 

Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Parma,  having  reduce  i 
Ghent  and  Bruflcls,  was  making  preparations  for  the 
fiege  of  Antwerp,  tlie  richeft  and  mod  populous  city 
in  the  Netherlands  On  his  firft  approach ,  the  ciri/ens 
opened  the  (luices,  cut  down  the  dykes,  and  overflowed 
the  ncighbourinp:  country  with  an  inundation,  which 
fwept  away  all  his  magazines.  Not  difcou raged,  how- 
ever, by  thislofs,  he  fct  himfcif  diligently  to  repair  the 
misfortune;  and  cut,  at  prodigious  labour  and  ex  pence, 

I T.  Grot.Dii  lib  i?.    MctcrOf  lib.  iIL 
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PART  I.  but  With  incredible  expedition,  a  canal  from  Steken  t« 
A^TTsl  ^*^°^> '"  order  to  carry  off  the  waters.  He  next  crcft- 
ed  that  ftupendous  monument  of  his  genius,  fo  fatal  to 
the  caufe  of  liberty !  a  fortified  bridge  acrofs  the  deep 
and  rapid  river  Schcld,  to  prevent  all  communicatioa 
with  the  town  by  fea.  The  befiegcd  attempted  to  burn 
it,  or  blow  it  up,  by  fending  againft  it  two  fire-fhips, 
full  of  powder  anl  other  combuftiblc  materials.  But 
this  fchcme  failing,  and  the  beficgers  daily  making 
progrefs,  in  fpite  of  every  effort  to  oppofe  them,  An- 
A.D.  i5?5.  twerp  fent  deputies  to  the  duke,  and  agreed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fovcreignty  of  Philip  '*. 

Domestic  jealoufy,  no  lefs  than  the  valour  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  theconduft  of  their  general,  contributed 
to  the  fall  of  this  flourifliing  city.  The  Hollanders,  and 
particularly  the  citizens  of  Amfterdam,  obftruftcd 
every  meafare,  propofed  for  the  relief  of  Antwerp,  ho- 
ping to  profit  by  its  reduftion.  The  Proteftants,  it  was 
concluded,  would  forfake  it,  as  foon  as  it  fell  into  the 
handsof  Philip.  The conjcfture  proved  juft:  Antwerp 
went  hourly  to  decay;  and  Amfterdam,  enriched  by 
the  emigration  of  her  fiftcr's  inhabitants,  became  thq 
greateft  commercial  city  in  the  Netherlands. 

This  rivalry,  however,  of  the  citizens  of  Amfter- 
dam, fo  lingular  in  the  annals  of  mankind  !  in  feeking 
a  problematical  private  advantage,  at  the  expence  of 
public  fafcty,  and  when  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent 
danger,  had  almoft  occafioncd  the  fubjeQion  of  the 
whole  revolted  provinces.  The  lofs  of  Antwerp  was  a 
mortal  blow  totre  formerly  declining  ftate  of  their  af- 
fairs; and  the  only  hope,  that  remained  to  them  arofc 
from  the  profpeft  of  foreign  aid.  Well  acquainted  with 

21.  Mctcrn,  lib.  xii.    Reldan,  lib.  iv.    Thuanus,  Lb.  hzxilx. 
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theantionsand  fnne^  maxims  of  Elizabeth,  they  ten-    letter. 
ctertd  the  foTereigDty  of  their  country  to  the  king  of   ^     _  'j 
Fnncc.  Bat  the  diftraded  ftate  of  that  monarchy  A.  D.  1585. 
obliged  Henry  to  rejeft  fo  advantageous  an  oifer.  The 
doke of  AojoQ^s  death,  which  he  expeded  would  bring 
him  relief,  by  freeing  him  from  the  intrigues  of  that 
priaoe^  only  plunged  him  in  deeper  diftrefs.    The  king 
of  Navarre,  a  profefled  Proteftant,  being  now  next 
heir  to  the  crown,  the  duke  of  Guife  took  thence  oc- 
cafion  to  revive  the  Catholic  League;  and  to  urge  the 
kiog,  by  the  moft  violent  expedients  to  feek  the  exclu. 
fion  of  that  gallant  prince,  and  the  extindion  of  the 
whole  fed.  Henry,  though  himfelf  a  zealous  Catholic, 
difliked  fuch  precipitant  mcafurcs :  he  attempted  to 
fopprefs  the  League-;  but  finding  his  authority  too 
weak  for  that  purpofe,  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  duke  of  Guife  and  the  cardinal  of 
Boorbon,  whom  the  duke  had  fet  up  as  a  competitor 
for  the  fuccefEon  againft  the  king  of  Navarre;  to  de- 
clare war  againfl  the  Hugonots,  and  countenance  a 
faftion,  which  he  regarded  as  more  dangerous  to  his 
throne^^     Any  interpofition  in  favour  of  the  diftreflT- 
ed  Proteftants  in    the  Low  Countries,   would  have 
drawn  upon  him  at  once  the  indignation  of  Philip,  the 
Pope,  and  the  League,  of  which  they  were  the  protec- 
tors. He  was  therefore  under  the  ncceffity  of  renounc- 
ing all  thoughts  of  the  profcrcd  fovereignty,  though  it 
opened  a  profpeft  equally  flattering  to  his  ambition 
and  his  vengeance. 

The  United  Provinces,  inthiscxtrethity,had  again 
recourfe  to  Elizabeth  ;  who,  although  fhe  continued  to 
rcjeft  their  fovereignty,  for  the  rcafons  formerly  aflign- 
cd,  agreed  to  yield  them  more  efFeftual  fupport.  She 
accordingly  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  them  to  that 

33.  DaviU,  lib.  ? ii.    Mczcray,  Abregt  Cbre/iol,  torn.  v. 
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pofc;  in  confequcncc  of  which,  fhc  was  put  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Brille,  Flufliing,  and  the  caftlc  of  Ram- 
makins,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  her  cxpcnces. 
She  knew  that  the  ftep  (he  had  taken  would  iromcdiatc- 
y  engage  her  in  hoftilitics  with  Philip,  yetwasflie  not 
alarmed  at  the  view  of  the  prefent  greatnefs  of  tiat 
prince;  though  fuch  prepoffciEons  were  every  where 
entertained  concerning  the  force  of  the  Spantfh  mo* 
narchy,  that  the  king  of  Sweden,  when  informed  that 
the  queen  of  England  had  openly  embraced  the  defeace 
of  the  revolted  Flemings,  fcruplcd  not  to  fay,  •*  She 
<^  has  now  taken  the  diadem  from  her  head,  and  placed 
**  it  upon  the  point  of  a  fword  3*." 

But  Elizabeth,  though  rather  cautious  than  eoterr 
prifingin  her  natural  difpofitioD, — though  fhepreferre4. 
peacty  (he  was  not  afraid  of  war ;  and  when  (he  faw  ao  ' 
evident  neccfTity,  (he  braved  danger  with  magnanimity 
and  boldncfs.  She  now  prepared  herfclf  to  reGil,  and 
even  toa(rault,  the  whole  ftreogth  of  the  Catholic  king. 
The  earl  of  Leicefter  was  fent  ovej  U^  Holland,  at  the 
head  of  the  Englifli  auxiliaries,  confiding  of  five  thou- 
fand  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe ;  while  Sir  Francis 
Drake  was  difpatched  with  a  fieet  of  twenty  fail,  and 
a  body  of  land  forces,  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  This  gallant  teaman  made  himfclf  maf- 
ter  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  of  St.  Domingo,  the  capital 
A. D.  1586.  of  Hifpaniola,  of  Carthagcna,  and  feveral  other  places; 
and  returned  to  England  with  fuch  riches,  and  fuch  ac- 
counts of  the  Spanifh  weakncfs  in  the  New  World, 
asferved  to  ftimolate  the  nation  to  future  cnterprizes'\ 

The  Englifh  arms  were  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Leicefter  poiTclTed  neither  courage  nor  ca- 

54.- Can-.den.  35.  Ibid. 
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pacitjr  equal  to  the  truft  rcpofed  10  him  by  the  cufen:     LETTEt. 
aod  die  States,  who  from  a  knowledge  of  his  inftiiv-ncc   ,^j^  _^^ 
with  Elixabctky  and  a  deiire  of  engaging  that  princefs  A.D.  isStf. 
fiill  farther  in  their  defence,  had  loaded  him  with  new 
booonrs  ;  bad  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Governor, 
and  Captaia-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  appoint- 
ed a  guard  to  attend  him,  and  vefted  him  with  a  power 
aimoil  dii£bitorial,foon  found  thei  rconfidcnce  mifplaced. 
He  not  only  (hewed  his  inability  todireA  military  ope- 
ratioof,  by  permitting  the  duke  of  Farma  to  advance  ia 
a  ripid  courfe  of  conqocfls,  but  abufed  his  authority, 
byaaadffltmftrationeqtiaUy  weak,wanton»  cruel,  and 
o^effive.  Intoxicated  with  his  elevation,  he  afiumed 
the  air  of  a  (bvereign  prince  ;  refofed  the  inftrudions  of 
the  States;  thruft  into  all  vacant  places  his  own  worth- 
Jjcfs  favourites  ;  excited  the  people  to  rife  againft  the 
magiftrates  ;    introduced  diforder  into  the  finances, 
and  filled  the  provinces  with  confufion.     The  Dutch 
even  fufpefied  him  of  a  defign  upon  their  liberties; 
and  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  quiet  their  fears,  or  left  an 
attempt  fhould  be  made  againft  the  life  of  her  favour- 
ite, commanded  him  to   relign  his  government,  and 
return  home  3*.  Prince  Maurice  was  eleflcd  governor 
by  the  States  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Leiccftcr,  and 
Lord  Willoughby  wa?  by  the  queen  appointed  com- 
maoder  in  chief  of  the  Knglifh  forces . 

In  the  mean  timeElizabeth  was  occupied  about  more 
immediate  dangers  than  thofe  from  the  Spanifti  arms; 
though  Philip  had  already  formed  the  moft  hoftilc  de- 
figns  againft  her,  and  had  begun  his  preparations  for 
that  famous  armament  denominated  the  Invincible  Ar- 
mada.    Anthony  Babington,  a  young  gentleman  of 

36.  Camden,  p.  511.  M«tcra.  lib.  xlii.  xit.  Grotius,  lib.  v.  Ikn- 
thoglio,  part  II.  lib.  iy, 
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Derby fhirC)  inftigatedby  John  Ballard,  apopifli  priei 
of  the  feminary  of  Rheims,  engaged  in  a  confpirac 
againft  the  life  of  his  fovereign,  as  a  neceflary  prelum 
to  the  deliverance  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  r< 
eftablifliment  of  the  catholic  religion  in  England  ;  at 
fo  fure  did  he  think  himfelf  of  fuccefs,  and  fo  merits 
Tious  his  undertaking,  that  in  order  tO'perpetuate  tl 
memory  of  it,  he  caufed  apifiure  to  be  drawn  in  whic 
he  was  reprefented  {landing  amidft  his  fix  confederate 
with  a  motto,  exprefling  that  their  common  danger  w; 
the  bond  of  their  fidelity.  Happily  the  plot  wasdifc< 
-vered  by  the  vigilance  of  fecretary  Walfingham;  ai 
Babington,  and  thirteen  others,  among  whom  was  Ba 
lard,  fuiFered  death  for  thpir  treafonable  defign  ^K 

The  fcene  that  followed  was  new  andextraordinar 
On  the  trial  of  the  confpirators  it  appeared,  th; 
the  queen  of  Scots,  who  had  held  a  correfpondeni 
with  Babington,  had  encouraged  him  in  his  cntei 
prize:  and  it  was  refolved,^  by  Elizabeth  and  hi 
minifters,  to  bring  Mary  alfo  to  a  public  trial,  as  beji 
acccffary  to  the  confpiracy.  Her  papers  were  accon 
ingly  feizcd,  her  principal  domeftics  arrcftcd,  and  h 
two  fecrctaries  fent  prifoners  to  London.  After  tl 
neceifary  information  had  been  obtained,  forty  coh 
miffioners,  appointed  under  the  great  feal,  togeth 
with  five  of  the  judges,  were  fent  to  Fotheringaj 
caftle,  where  Mary  was  now  confined,  to  hear  ai 
decide  this  great  caufc. 

An  idea  fo  repugnant  to  majcfty,  as  being  arraigns 
for  treafon,  had  not  once  entered  the  mind  of  the  qu« 
of  Scots,  though  Ihe  no  longer  doubted  but  her  deftrm 

.^7-  Camclcn,  p.  515—518.  Murdcn's  State  J*a/en,  Suie  Til 
vol.  i. 
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tioo  was  determined  on ;  nor  had  the  ftrangc  rcfolution    lettei^ 

yet  reached  her  ear?,  in  the  folitude  of  her  prifon.  She   ^  ,-^-,'f 

received  the  intelligence,  however,  without  emotion  or  A.  D.  158(5. 

iftonifhment ;  and  Ihe  protefted  in  the  moft  folema 

manner,  that  (he  had  never  countenanced  any  attempt 

agaioft  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  at  the  fame  time  that  (he 

refnfed  to  acknowledge  the  jurifdiftion  of  her  commif* 

Sellers.     **  I  came  into  England,"  faid  (he,  "  an  inde- 

^  pendent  fovereign,  to  implore  the  queen's  afiiftance^ 

"  not  to  fabjed  myfelf  to  her  authority ;  nor  is  my  fpi- 

^  rit  A>  broken  by  paft  misfortunes,  or  fo  intimidated 

**by  pre(ent  dangers,  as  to  (loop  to  any  thing  unbc- 

*<  coming  the  majefty  of  a  crowned  head,  or  that  will 

**  difgrace  the  anceftors  from  whom  I  am  defcended^ 

"  and  the  fon  to  whom  I  (hall  leave  my  throne.     If  I 

M  muft  be  tried,  princes  alone  can  be  my  peers.   The 

^  queen  of  England's  fubjefls,  how  noble  foever  their 

<<  birth  may  be,  are  of  a  rank  inferior  to  mine.    Ever 

^fince  my  arrival  in  this  kingdom,  1  have  been  con- 

f(£fled  as  a  prifoner.    Its  laws  never  afforded  me  pro- 

^  tefiion.    Let  them  not  now  be  perverted  in  order  to 

ftake  away  my  life  ^V 

Mary,  however,  was  at  laft  perfuaded  to  appear  be- 
fare  the  commidioncrs,  <<  to  hear  and  to  give  anfwer  to 
"  the  accufations  which  (hould  be  offered  againft  her,'* 
Aoiigh  (he  ftill  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  jurifdidion 
rfthe  court.  The  chancellor  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
ib  authority,  by  pleading  the  fupreme  jurifdiftion  of 
die  Englifh  laws  over  every  one  who  refided  in  Eng- 
hod :  the  lawyers  of  the  crown  opened  the  charge 
apinft  the  queen  of  Scots;  and  the  commiflioners,  af- 
ter hearing  her  defence,  and  adjourning  to  Weftminftcr, 
proQoonced  I'entence  of  death  upon  that  unfortunate  oAoberxS* 

38.  Robertfoo,  bookvii. 
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FART  I.     prlncefs,  and  coafirmed  it  by  their  feals  and  fubicrip* 
tions  '^. 


The  chief  evidence  againft  Mary  arofe  from  the  de- 
claration of  her  fecretaries  ;  for  no  proof  could  other- 
wife  be  produced  that  the  letters  from  Babington  were 
deliTered  into  her  hands,  or  that  any  anfwer  was  re* 
tnrned  by  herdircAion  :  and  the  teftimony  of  two  wiu 
jiefles,  even  though  men  of  charader,  who  knew  tbem« 
felves  expofed  to  all  the  rigours  of  imprifonment,  tor- 
ture,  and  death,  if  they  refufed  to  give  any  evidence 
which  might  be  required  of  them,  waa  by  no  means 
conclufivc.  In  order  to  fcreen  themfelves,  they  might 
throw  the  blame  on  her ;  but  they  could  difcovcj  no- 
thing to  her  prejudice,  without  violating  that  oath  of 
fidelity  Which  they  had  taken,  in  confequenc^  of  their 
office  ;  and  their  perjury,  in  one  inftancc,  rendered 
them  unworthy  of  credit  in  another.  Beiides,  they 
were  not  confronted  with  her,  though  fhc  defi red  that 
they  might,  and  affirmed,  that  they  would  never,  to 
her  face,  perfift  in  their  evidence. 

But  the  condemnation  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  not 
juftice,  was  the  ohjcft  of  this  unprecedented  trial ;  and 
the  fcdtence,  after  many  hefiiations  and  delays,  was  car- 
ried  into  execution.  Never  did  Mary  appear  fo  great, 
as  in  this  laft  fcene  of  her  life ;  Ihe  was  not  only  tran- 

39.  Camdfn,  p.  526  It  is  remarkable^  that  among  the  chaiges 
agamft  Mary,  ihe  was  accufcd,  and  feemingly  on  good  grounds,  of 
ncgociat^ng  with  the  king  of  Spain  for  transftrrln^  to  him  her  claim  to 
the  Engbjh  crown,  and  difinheriting  her  btreiital  fan ;  that  ihe  had  even 
entered  into  a  nnJpWacy  aj;ainll  James ;  had  appointed  lord  Claud  H»- 
xsi\\u^n  regent  of  Scotland;  and  had  inpgaUJ  her  adherents  to feim 
J^mes  b^rfon,  and  deihfcr  hiflri  into  the  hands  of  the  ^e  or  the  kutg^ 
Spain  ;  whence  he  was  never  to  be  freed  but  on  condition  of  hit  kecoming 
Cuthc/ic,  See  Letter  to  Charles  Pu^et,  May  ao,  1586,  in  Dr.  Forbet'f 
Colieil,  and  Murdcn,  p.  506. 
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ifmlf  bot  intrepid  and  magnanimoQS.  When  Sir  An-  **?r}]^ 
istw  McItII,  the  maftcr  of  her  honfhoid,  who  hid  been  ^_l-^^ 
ciclnded  for  fomc  weeks  from  her  prefence,  wis  per-  ^-  ^-  •5•^• 
mitted  to  take  his  laft  firewell,  he  burft  into  tears ;  be- 
waiKi^  the  condition  of  a  miRrefs  whom  he  loved^  at 
well  as  his  own  hard  fate,  in  being  appointed  to  carry 
into  Scotland  the  news  of  fuch  a  mournful  event,  as  the 
cataftfophe  that  awaited  her.  *<  Weep  not,  good 
"  Mdvil,**  faid  Ihe,  "  there  is  at  prefent  greater  ciufe 
'*  for  ftjoicing.  1  hoo  fhalt  this  day  fee  Mary  Stuart 
^  deliTcred  from  all  her  cares,  and  fuch  an  end  put  to 
*<  her  tedious  fufferingsas  (he  has  long  expefled.  But 
^  witne&  that  I  die  conftant  in  my  religion,  firm  in  my 
^  fidelity  towards  Scotland,  and  unchanged  in  my  af- 
**  fe£lion  to  France.  Commend  me  to  my  fon.  Tell 
'<  him  I  have  done  nothing  injurious  to  his  kingdom, 
^  to  his  honours,  or  to  his  rights ;  and  God  forgive  alt 
'<  diofe  who  have  thirfted  without  caufe  formy  blood.*' 
On  afceoding  the  fcafFold,  (he  began  with  the  aid  of 
her  women,  to  take  off  her  veil  and  upper  garments  ; 
.  and  the  executioner  rudely  endeavouring  to  aflift  them, 
flie  gently  checked  him,  and  fmiling  faid,  "  I  have 
^*  not  been  accuftomed  to  undrefs  before  fo  many  fpec- 
**  tators,  nor  to  be  fervcd  by  fuch  valets  !"  and,  foon 
after,  laid  her  head  on  the  block,  with  calm  but 
undaunted  fortitude  ^. 

Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  fate  of  Mary  Stuart, 
^oeen  of  Scotland,  and  dowager  of  France,  one  of  the 

40.  La  Mtrt  lie  U  JUyne  ^EfctJJt^  ap.  Jebb.  Camden.  Spotfwood. 
The  truth  of  hidory  forbids  zne  to  conceal,  that  Mary  wat  fupported, 
Airme  this  awful  catailrophe,  by  the  coiifoUtuNit  of  a  fuperftitiouA  de- 
^ocimi.  After  throwinj^  heifelf  upon  her  kneet,  and  repeatinj^  prujrert 
Ifom  the  OJUt  of  the  Firpm^  ihe  prefled  the  crucifix  to  ber  lips  ;  abii 
then  looking  upon  it  eagerly  exclaimed,  <*OChrl(l!  thou  waft  ex* 
«  tended  on  the  cruf«  to  fave  mankind,  when  they  were  Itfft.  Pardon 
«  my  trarifgreffioni,  and  flrctch  out  thy  atmt  to  rectiTc  me  in  mercy." 
Id.  ibid.    Stuarty  book  Tiii. 

moft 
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moft  amiable  and  accomplifhed  of  her  fex ;  who,  in  the 
Hv^i^if.  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  nineteenth  of  her 
captivity  in  England,  fell  a  vidim  to  the  jealoufy  and 
to  the  fearsofanoffeAded  rival.  But  although  Mary's 
trial  was  illegal,  and  her  execution  arbitrary,  hiilory 
will  not  permit  us  to  fuppofe,  that  her  aftions  were  at 
no  time  criminal.  With  all  the  ornaments  both  of  body 
and  mind,  which  can  embellifh  the  female  chara£ler, 
Ihe  had  many  of  the  wcakneflcs  of  a  woman  ;  and  our 
fympathy  with  her  long  and  accumulated  fuflferings, 
feen  through  the  medium  of  her  beauty,  only  perhaps 
could  prevent  us  from  viewing  her,  notwithftanding 
her  elegant  qualities,  with  fome  degree  of  that  abhor- 
rence which  is  excited  by  the  pollution  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed and  the  guilt  of  murder  **. 

Elizabeth,  when  informed  of  Mary*s  execution^ 
afTeAed  the  utmofl  furprizc  and  concern.  Sighs,  tears, 
lamentations,,  and  weeds  of  mourning,  were  all  em- 
ployed to  difplay  the  greatnefs  of  her  forrow.  She  even 
undertook  lo  make  the  world  believe,  that  the  queen  of 
Scots,  her  dear  fifter  and  kinfwoman,  had  been  put  to 
death  without  her  knowledge,  and  contrary  to  her  in- 
clination ;  and,  to  complete  this  farce,  (he  commanded 
Davifon,  her  fecretary,  to  be  thrown  intoprifon,  under 
pretence  that  he  had  exceeded  his  commifGon,  in  dif- 

41.  All  cotemporary  authon  agree  in  afcrlbing  to  Mary  the  utmoft 
beauty  of  countenaDce  and  elegance  of  (hapc  of  which  the  homan  form 
is  capable.  Her  hair  was  black :  though,  according  to  the  fafkion  of 
the  times,  (be  frequently  wore  borrowed  locks,  and  of  different  co- 
lours. Her  eyes  were  a  dark  grey  ;  her  complexion  was  exquiiitely 
fine ;  and  her  hand^  and  arms  remarkably  delicate,  both  as  to  Ibape 
and  colour.  Her  ftature  was  of  an  height  that  rofe  to  the  majeftic.  She 
danced,  ihe  walked,  and  rode  with  equal  eafe.  Her  tafle  for  mufic  wu 
juft  ;  and  ihe  fung  fwectly,  and  played  upon  the  lute  with  uncommoB 
ikilL    RobertfoD,  from  Brantomc. 

patchi^i; 
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patching  the  fatal  warrant ;  which,  although  fhc  had    LETTER 
iigncd,  Ihc  never  meant  to  carry  into  execution  ♦*•  '^ 


This  hypocritical  difguife  was  aflumed  chiefly  to 
appeafe  the  young  king  of  Scotland,  who  Teemed  de- 
termined to  employ  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions^ 
in  order  to  revenge  his  mother's  death.  He  recalled  his 
ambaiTador  from  England,  refufed  to  admit  the  Englifh 
cavoy  into  his  prcfence,  and  with  difficulty  condcfccnd- 
ed  to  receive  a  memorial  from  the  queen.  Every  thing 
bore  the  appearance  of  war.  Many  of  his  nobility  in- 
fiigated  him  to  take  up  arms  immediately,  and  the  ca- 
tholics recommended  an  alliance  with  Spain.  Elizabeth 
faw  thedanger  of  fuch  a  league.  After  allowing  James 
fome  decent  interval  to  vent  his  grief  and  anger,  fhe 
employed  her  emiifaries  to  fet  before  him  every  motive 
of  hope  or  fear,  which  might  induce  him  to  live  ia 
amity  with  her  :  and  thefe  joined  to  the  queen's  difli- 
mulation,  and  the  pacific  difpofition  of  that  prince^ 
prevailed  over  his  refentment.  He  fell  gradually  into 
a  good  underftanding  with  the  court  of  England. 

While  Elizabeth  was  thus  cnfuring  the  tranquillity 
of  her  kingdom  from  the  attempts  of  her  nearcft  neigh- 
bour, (he  was  not  inattentive  to  more  diftant  dangers. 
Hearing  that  Philip  wasfecrctly  preparing  that  prodi- 
gious armament  which  had  for  its  ohjeft  no  lef  than 
the  entire  conqucft  of  England,  fhe  fent  Sir  Francis 
Drake  with  a  fleet  to  intercept  his  fupplies,  to  pillage 

41.  Camden.  After  thus  freely  cenfurlng  Elizabeth,  and  (hewing 
the  defe^JYcnefs  of  the  evidence  againft  Mary,  I  am  bound  to  own» 
that  it  appears  from  a  paifage  in  her  letter  to  Thomas  Mur^^aii,  dated 
the  X7th  of  July  1586,  that  (he  had  accepted  fiabington's  o(rer  to  a(rar« 
itnte  the  £ngli(h  queen.  "  As  to  Babington/'  fays  (he,  **  he  hath 
••  Bmdiy  and  boneflly  offered  bimptlf  ?iud2\\  his  meam^  to  he  employed  ZXiJ  WZf 
**  I  would.  IV hereupon  I  hope  to  have  fatisjied  bim  by  /w©  of  my  feverai 
'*  Laurty  iincc  I  had  his.'*  (Murdcn's  ColUet,  p.  533).  Thi*  incunicftable 
cridsflce  puts  her  guilt  beyond  all  controverfy. 

7  ^\ 
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^^-^-.^\  the  coafts  of  his  dominions,  and  deftroy  his  fhipping  J 
A.  D.  1587.  and  that  gallant  commander,  beiides  other  advantages^ 
was  Co  fuccefsful  as  to  burn,  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  ' 
an  hundred  vcflcls  laden  with  ammunition  and  naval 
ftores.  About  the  fame  time  Thomas  Cavendifli^  a 
private  adventurer,  launched  into  the  South  Sea  in 
three  fmall  (hips ;  committed  great  depredations  on  the 
Spaniards  in  thofe  parts  ;  took  many  rich  prizes;  and 
returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  entered  the 
Thames  in  a  kind  of  triumph  ^». 

By  thefe  fortunate  enterprizes,  the  Englifh  feamen  * 
learned  to  defpife  the  large  unwieldly  Ihips  of  the  cne* 
my,  in  which  chiefly  they  placed  their  hopes  of  foccefi. 
The  naval  magazines  of  Spain  were  deftroy ed»  tnd 
means  were  taken  to  prevent  Philip  from  being  able 
fuddenly  to  repair  the  lofs,  by  an  artificial  run  upoa 
the  bank  of  Genoa,  whence  he  expeAed  a  large  loan  ;  jt 
meafure  which  was  conduced  by  an  Englifh  merchant^ 
in  conjunction  with  his  foreign  correfpondentt,  and 
does  great  honour  to  the  fagacity  of  ihe  Englilh  miniC» 
try  ^^.  The  failing  of  the  Armada  was  retarded  fcnr 
twelve  months  ;  and  the  queen  had  thereby  leifure  t» 
take  more  eiFefiual  mcafures  againft  that  formidable 
fleet  and  army^  intended  for  the  iavafion  of  her 
kingdom. 

Me ANWHiLEPhilip, whofe refolution wasfinalfy ta-  J 
ken,  determined  to  execute  his  ambitious  projedl  with  all 
poilible  force  and  effe£t  •  No  longer  fecret  in  hispurpofe, 
every  part  of  his  European  dominions  refouaded  with 

43.  MoofoQ*!  Naval  TraBt* 

44.  For  thi»  anecdote  relative  to  the  bank  of  Genoa  we  are  indeU* 
cd  to  the  intriguing  fpirit,  and  inquUitiTe  difpoiition  of  biihop  BiinKC» 
who  conje^ret  that  it  was  thought  too  great  a  m^jfitrj  rfjiau  to  be  ODBh 
monicated  to  Camden,  when  the  materials  were  put  into  hia  hiinfc 
fur  writing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  liisabcth.    Otvs  Tm$if  book  & 

the 
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tlie  noife  of  armaments,  and  the  treafures  of  both  Indies    let  ter 

LXIX 

wtreczhmufted  in  vaft  preparations  for  war.  In  all  the  ^_^_  j 
ports  of  Sicily,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  artizans  A.D.  15S7 
were  employed  in  building  TefTcls  of  uncommon  fizc 
and  force  :  naval  ftores  were  bought  up  at  great  ex* 
pence;  provifionsamaiTed;  armies  levied  and  quartered 
ia  the  maritime  provinces,  and  plans  laid  for  fuch  an 
embtrkation  as  had  never  before  appeared  on  the  ocean. 

The  military  preparations  in  Flanders  were  no  lefs 
formidable.  Troops  from  all  quarters  were  every  mo- 
ment aflembling  to  reinforce  the  duke  of  Parma ;  who 
enployed  all  the  carpenters  he  could  procure,  in  build. 
iflg flat-bottomed  veflfels,  to  tranfport  into  England  an 
amy  of  thirty-five  thoufand  men,  aiTembled  in  the  Ne« 
dnhods.  Thisfleetoftranfports  was  intended  to  join  A«  0.158$. 
dK  grind  Armada,  vainly  denominated  invlndb/e^vrhich 
was  to  fet  fail  from  Lifbon ;  and  after  chafing  out  of 
the  waj  all  the  Flemifh  and  Englifh  vclTels,  which  it 
was  foppofed  would  make  little  if  any  reiiftarice,  to 
cuter  the  Thames;  to  land  the  whole  Spanifh  army  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  London,  under  the  command  of 
dedoke  of  Parma,  and  other  experienced  officers,  and 
todecide^  at  one  blow,  the  fate  of  England.  The  fuccefa 
of  the  entcrprizc  was  never  called  in  queftion;  fothat 
feveral  Spanifh  and  Italian  noblemen  embarked  as  vo- 
lunteers, to  (hare  in  the  glory  of  fo  great  a  conqucft. 

Elizabeth  was  apprifed  of  all  thefe  preparations, 
f  She  had  forefeen  the  invafion;  norwas  fhe  difmayed  at 
thf  afpeA  of  that  power,  by  which  all  Europe  appre- 
hended fhe  muft  be  overwhelmed  Her  force  was  indeed 
Terj  vneqaal  to  Philip*s:  all  the  failors  in  England  did 
HOC  then  exceed  fifteen  thoufand  men:  the  royal  navy 
confifted  only  of  twenty-eight  fait,  many  of  which  were 
«f  fcnnll  fizc,  and  none  of  them  exceeded  the  bulk  of  our 
Vol.  III.  D  largeft 
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PART  I.  hrgeftfrigatei.  But  the  city  of  London  fitted  out  thirty 
A^^^^,  veffeli  to  reinforce  this  fmall  navy;  the  other  fea-port 
towns  a  proportional  number;  and  the  nobility  and 
gentry  hired,  arroed^  and  manned,  forty-three  veflcls 
at  their  own  charge.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a 
man  of  courage  and  capacity,  was  appointed  admiral, 
and  took  on  him  the  chief  command ;  Drake,  Haw- 
kins, andFrobifhcr,  the  moft  renowned  fcamen  in  Eu- 
rope ferved  under  him.  The  principal  fleet  was  ila- 
tioned  at  Plymouth;  and  a  fmallcr  fquadron,  com- 
manded by  lord  Seymour,  lay  ofF  Dunkirk,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  duke  of  Parma  ^^ 

The  land  forces  of  EngUnd  were  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  the  enemy,  but  inferior  in  difciplihe  and 
experience.   An  army  ot  twenty  thoufand  men  Wat, 
difpofed  in  different  bodies  along  the  fouth  coaft,  with. 
orders  to  retire  backwards,  aod  wafle  the  country,  if 
they  could  not  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  landing} 
twenty-two  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicefier,  was  ftationed  at 
Tilbury,  in  order  to  defend  the  capital;  and  theprio* 
cipalarmy^confifling  of  thirty-four  thoufand  foot,  and. 
two  thoufand  horfe,  commanded  by  lord  Hunfdon,  was 
refervcd  for  guarding  the  queen's  peribny  and  appoiou, 
ed  to  march  whitherfoever,  the  enemy  fbould  appear  ^^. 

These  armies,  though  all  the  Spanifli  forces  bad 
been  able  to  land,  would  poffibly  have  been  fufficient  to 
proleft  the  liberties  of  their  country.  But  as  the  faHo. 
of  England,  in  that  event,  muft  depend  on  theiiTue  of  a 
fingle  battle,  all  men  of  feries  rqfleAion  entertained  rjhe 
moft  awful  apprehenfions  of  the  fliock  of  at  leaft  fiftv 
thoufand  veterans,  commanded  by  experienced.ofliccn, 

4;.  Moiifoii,ubi  Tup.  46.  CamdcD. 
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*  fi>  coafnaiiULtc  i  gtoml  as  die  duke  of  Pamuu    l^tts 
The  qocett  akne  wn  imrlmimted.    She  ifiosd  eU  her    ^     _^  y 


;widitrBqtxinirjr,  ftDi mated  lier  people  to  a  fisady  A.D.  25S1. 
refiftance,  and  enploTod  every  refearce,  n^ichcidKT 
her  dotftic  fimatkn  or  her  foreign  alliancci  coald 
afford  her.  She  even  appeared  on  horfe-faack  in  die 
camp  at  Tilbury ;  and  riding  throngh  the  lines^  dif- 
C0fcred  a  chcarfol  and  animated  connicnance,  exhort- 
ed tbe  (faldien  to  remember  their  duty  to  their  conntry 
aod  their  religion,  and  profcfled  her  attention,  though 
a  woiaan,  to  lead  them  hcrfclf  into  the  field  againft  the 
CDemy,  aod  rather  perifh  in  battle  rhm  furrire  tbe 
mio  aad  flarerj  of  her  people.  '^  I  knoir,^  iaid  flic^ 
Mtreiudlj,  **  I  have  but  tbe  weak  and  fiecb'icarm  of  a 
^  woman;  bat  I  hive  the  heirt  of  a  king,  and  of  a 
^  king  of  England  too  <  - ! 

The  heroic  fplrit  of  Elizabeth  commcnjcEtrd  itielf 
to  the  army,  aod  every  man  refolvcd  to  die  rati^LT  than 
deicrt  bit  ftation.  Mean  vbile  the  Spaniifa  Armada, 
after  varioas  obftrudions,  appeared  in  the  Channel. 
It  coofifted  of  an  hundred  and  ibirtj  veiTcls,  of  which 
near  one  hundred  were  gallecns,  and  carried  aboiir 
twenty  thoufand  land  forces.  Emngr^^ro,  who  wa&  jd- 
fbrmcdof  iti  approach  by  a  Scotch  pirate,  faw  it,  jufl 
at  he  could  get  out  of  Plymouth  Sound,  conrng  full  lail 
towards  him,  dilpofed  in  the  form  of  a  crcfccnt,  and 
ftrctching  theJiftance  of  fcven  miles,  from  the  exire- 
%iity  of  one  divifion  to  that  of  tbe  other.  The  lofty 
Bufb,  the  fweliingfails,  and  the  towering  prows  of  the 
Spaiflh  galleons,  feem  impofEble  to  be  jjitly  defcribed 
by  the  hiftoriansof  that  age,  without  aifuming  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry.  Not  fatisficd  with  reprefenting  the 
Armada  as  a  fpeftacleinfaiiog  eqxul  terror  and  admira* 

47.  HaiRc,  ifij.  Eag.  ▼c4.  ▼.  note  [2b), 
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tion  into  the  minds  of  all  beholders,  and  as  the*  moft 
magnificent  that  bad  ever  appeared  on  the  main,  tbey 
aiTert,  That,  altboogh  thefhips  bore  every  fail,  it  jet 
advanced  with  «  flow  motion,  as  if  the  ocean  had 
groaned  with  fupporting,  and  the  wind*  been  tired 
with  impelliBg  fo  enormous  a  weight "^^ 

The  Englifh  admiral  at  fir  ft  gave  orders  not  to  come 
to  dole  fight  with  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the  fize* 
of  their  fbips,  and  the  number  of  foldiers  on  board;  but 
a  few  triaUcan>vincedhim,  that  even  in  clofe  fight,  the 
fize  of  the  Spanifh  fliips  was  of  no  advantage  to  the 
enemy.  Hicir  bulk  expoled  them  to  the  fire,  whHe  their 
cannon,  placed  too  high,  ihot  over  the  head»  of  the 
Englifh  men  of  war.  Every  thing  confpired  to  the  ruia 
of  this  vaft  armamemt.  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  the 
great  galleon  of  Andalufia,  and  a  large  Ihip  of  Biicay, 
which  had  fallen  behind  the  reft;  while  the  nobility  and 
gentry  haftcned  out  with  their  veffels  from  every  har* 
bour,  and  reinforced  Effingham,  who  filled  eight  of  hi» 
{mailer  fhips  with  combuftiblcs,  and  fcnt  them  into  the 
midft  of  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  fled  with  diforder 
and  precipitation:  the  Englifh  commanders  fell  upon 
them  while  in  confufion ;  and  bcfides  doing  great  da- 
mage to  their  whole  fleet,  took  twelve  (hips. 

It  was  noTV  evident  that  thepurpofe  of  the  Aniiad»  ' 
was  utterly  fruftrated ;  and  the  duke  of  Parma,  whofe  ' 
veffels  were  calculated  for  tranfporting  foldiers,  not  for  V 
fighting,  pofitively  refufed  to  leave  the  harbour,  while  "^ 
the  Englifh  were  matters  of  the  fca.  The  Spanifh  ad-  *t 
miral,  after  many  unfuceefsful  rencounters,  prepared  *»: 
therefore  to  make  his  way  home;  but  as  the  winds  were  '- 
contrary  to  his  return  through  the  Channel,  herefoivcd    ; 

48.  C&dmefl.    BeDti¥ug1i»« 
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«o  take  tbecircnit  of  the  iiland.  The  Endifli  fleet  foU   letter 

LXIX 

lowed  him  for  fome  time;  and  had  not  their  ammuni-    ^ ^ 

tion  fallen  (horty  through  the  negligence  of  the  public  A.2>iiS8. 
offices  in  fupplying  them,  they  had  obliged  the  Ar* 
mada  to  farrender  as  difcretion. 

Such  a  conclufion  of  that  vain-glorious  enterprise 
would  have  been  truly  illuftrious  to  the  EngliOi,  but 
the  event  was  fcarce  lefs  fatal  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
Armada  was  attacked  by  a  violent  ftorm  in  pafling  the 
Orkneys  ;  and  the  fhips  having  already  loft  their  an-  * 
chorsy  were  obliged  to  keep  at  fca,  while  the  mariners^ 
noaccuftoraed  to  hardfhips,  and  unable  to  manage  fuch 
UQweildly  veflels,  allowed  them  to  drive  on  the  weftern 
ifles  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  where  they 
were  miferably  wrecked.  Not  one  half  of  the  fleet  re- 
turned to  Spain,  and  a  ftill  fmailer  proportion  of  the 
{bldiers  and  feamen  :  yet  Philip,  whofe  command  of 
temper  was  equal  to  his  ambition,  received  with  an  air 
of  tranquillity  the  news  of  fo  humbling  a  difafter.  **  I 
<*  lent  my  fleet,"  faid  he,  '<  to[combat  the  Englifli,  not 
.'<  the  clemenu.  God  be  praifed  that  the  calamity  is 
**  not  greater  ♦J^. 

While  the  naval  power  of  Spain  was  receiving  this 
£gnal  blow,  great  revolutions  happened  in  France* 
The  Hogonots,  notwithftanding  the  valour  of  the  king 
of  Navarre,  who  had  gained  at  Coutras,  in  1587,  a 
complete  vidory  over  the  royal  army,  were  reduced  to 
the  greateft  extremity  by  the  power  of  the  League ;  and 
the  exorbitant  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Guifc,  joined  to 
the  idolatrous  admiration  of  the  Catholics,  who  con- 
£dered  him  as  a  Saviour,  and  the  king  as  unworthy  of 
the  throne,  only  could  have  preferved  the  reformers 

49.  Fcrrcraf.    Srnda. 
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PART  I,  from'  utter  roin.  The  citizeBB  of  Paris,  where  the  doke 
[iLV^jlsi.  ^**  ™°^ popular,  took  arms againft  their  fovcrcign,  and 
obliged  him  to  ahaodoo  hh  capital  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life;  while  the,do£tor8  of  the  Sorbonnc  declared, 
**  That  a  weak  prince  may  be  removed  from  the  go- 
^^  vernment  of  his  kingdom,  as  a  tutor  or  guardian, 
**  unfit  for  his  office,  may  be  deprived  of  his  trufl'^. 

Henry's  fpirit  was  roufed,  by  the  dread  of  degra- 
dation, from  that  lethargy  in  which  it  bad  long  repof* 
ed.  He  dilTembled  his  refentmentt  entered  into  ane« 
gociation  with  Guife  and  the  League ;  feeraed  out- 
wardly reconciled,  put  harboured  vengeance  in  his 
heart.  And  that  vengeance  was  hafteoed  by  an  infolent 
ipeech  of  the  duchefs  dc  Montpenficr,  the  duke  of 
Guift's  filler ;  who  fhcwing  a  pair  of  gold  fcifiars, 
which  (he  wore  at  her  girdle,  faid,  *<  Tlie  beft  ufe 
<'  that  I  can  make  of  them  is«  to  clip  the  hair  of  a 
^'  prince  unworthy  to  fit  on  the  throne  of  France,  in 
<<  order  to  qualify  him  for  a  cloifter,  th^it  on£  mw^  A« 
^^ferviftg  to  reign  m^y  mouAt  it,  and  repair  the  toflei. 
*<  which  religion  and  the.ftate  have  fufFsred  through 
**  the  wcakncfs  of  his  predcceffor  *'.'* 

After  Henry  had  fully  taken  his  refolntion,  nine 
of  his  guards,  fingled  out  by  Loignac,  firft  gentleman 
of  his  bed-chamber,  were  introduced  to  him  in  his  pa- 
lace. He  put  a  poinard  into  each  of  their  hands,  in* 
formed  them  of  their  bufinefs,  and  concluded  t;hiii: 
<<  It  is  an  execution  of  juftice,  which  I  command  yoo 
*'  to  make  on  the  greateft  criminal  in  my  kingdom,  and 
<^  whom  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  permit  me  to 
«*  punifli ;  but  not  having  the  ordinary  methods  of  jttf- 
*^  ticc  in  my  power,  I  authorife  you,  by  the  right  inbe* 

5c.  Cayet.  51.  P.Daofcl. 

"  rent. 
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•*  rtnt  in  my  royal  authority,  to  ftrikc  the  blow.**    letter 
They  were  iecfetly  difpofcd  in  the  paflage,  which  led    ^  ,  _  ^ 
frooi  the  king's  chamber  to  his  cabinet;  and  when  the  A  D.  isSS. 
duke  of  Goife  came  to  receive  audience,  fix  poinards    Dec  23. 
were  at  once  plunged  into  hit  breaft'\    He  groaned, 
aod  expired. 

•*  I  AM  now  a  king,  Madam  I'*  faid  Henry,  entering 
the  apartment  of  the  quecn^mothcr,  <^  and  have  no 
'•^  competitor ;  the  duke  of  Guife  is  dead."  The  car- 
dinal of  Guife  alfo  was  difpatched,  a  man  more  violent  * 
than  eiren  his  brother.  Among  other  infolent  fpeeches, 
he  had  been  heard  to  fay,  that  he  would  hold  the  king's 
head  between  bis  knees  till  the  tonfure  was  performed 
at  the  monaftery^of  the  Capuchins  ^K 

These  cruel  executions,  which  their  neceflity  alone 
can  excufe,  had  an  efFeft  very  different  from  what 
Henry  expefied.  The  partizans  of  the  League  were 
inflamed  with  the  utmoft  rage  againft  him,  and  every 
wher6  flow  to  arms.  Rebellion  was  reduced  into  a  fy  f- 
tem»  The  dofiors  of  the  Sorbonne  had  the  arrogance 
t«  declare,  *^  That  the  people  were  releafed  from  their 
*'oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry  of  Valoi  :"  and  the 
dakc  of  Mayenne,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  was 
chofen  by  the  League  Lieutenant  General  of  the  State  A.  D.  1589. 
Rofai  anetCrawn  of  France i  an  unknown  and  unintel- 
ligible title,  but  which  was  meant  as  a  fubftitutc  for 
fovereignty  s*. 

In  this  extremity,  the  king,  almoft  abandoned  by 
his  Catholic  fubjefts,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with 
the  Hugonots  and  the  king  of  Navarre.  He  cnliftcd 
large  bodies  of  Swifs  infantry  and  German  cavalry; 

52.  DaTih.    Du  Tillct.  53.  Thuanu*.  54.  Mczeray. 
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and  being  ftill  fapported  by  his  chief  nobility,  and  th^ 
princes  of  the  blood,  he  was  enabled,  by  all  thofe  naeans, 
to  a0emble  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men.  With 
thefc  forces  the  two  kings  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Par.s,  and  were  ready  tocru(h  the  League,  andfubdue 
all  their  enemies,  when  the  defperate  reioliitioo  of  One 
man  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  France. 

James  Clement,  a  Dominican  friar,  inflamed  by 
that  blpody  fpirit  of  bigotry  which  diftinguiflied  th^ 
*  age,  and  of  which  we  have  feen  fo  many  horrid  exam- 
ples, had  embraced  the  pious  rcfolution  orfacrificing 
his  own  life,  in  order  to  fave  the  church  from  the  dan- 
ger which  now  threatened  it,  in  confcquence  of  the  al* 
liance  between  Henry  III.  and  the  Hugonots :  and  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  king's  prefcnce,  under  pretence  of 
important  bufinefs,  he  mortally  wounded  that  princCt 
Augua  I.  while  reading  fome  fuppofed.difpatches,  and  ^as  him- 
fe)f  inftantly  put  to  death  by  the  guards  j;.  This  af- 
fafQnacion  left  the  fucceflion  open  tp  the  king  of  Na- 
varre ;  who,  as  next  heir  to  the  crown,  aflumed  the  go- 
vernment under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  But  the  reiga 
of  that  great  prince,  and  the  various  difficulties  which 
he  was  obliged  to  encounter,  before  he  could  fettle  his 
kingdom,  muft  be  referved  for  a  future  Letter. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  the 
monk  who  had  thus  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
his  fovereign,  was  coniidered  at  Paris  as  a  faint  and  a 
martyr:  he  was  exalted  above  Judith,  andhis  image  was 
impioufly  placed  on  the  a)tars.  Even  pope  Sixtus  V; 
fo  defervedly  celebrated  for  his  dignity  of  mind,  as  well 
as  for  the  fuberb  edifices  with  which  he  adorned  HomCy 
was  fomuch  infe£led  with  the  general  contagion^  that 

35.  Thuanus.    Davila.    Mezeray. 

he 
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be  compared  Clement's  enterprize  to  the  incarnation    letter 
of  the  Word,  and  the  rcfurrcaion  of  the  Saviour  '* !      xj'^^^^ 

A.D.  J589. 

This  obfervation  leads  me  to  another.  Thefe  holy 
afliiffinationfl,  fo  peculiar  to  the  period  that  followed 
the  Reforraattony  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  fanatical 
'application  of  certain  paflages  in  the  Old  Teftament 
to  the  coo]an£tures  of  the  tildes.  Enthufiafm  taught 
both  protcftants  and' catholics  to  confider  themfelves 
at  tbe  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven,  and  pofleifipg  the 
only  true  religion,  without  allowing  themfelves  cooU 
nefs  to  refle&^  that  the  adherents  of  each  had  an  equal 
right  to  tHii  vain  pretenfion.  The  proteftants  founded 
It  do  the  purity  of  their  principles,  the  catholics  on 
Ae  antiquity  of  their  church  ;  and  while  impelled  by 
their  own  vindiAive  paflions,  by  perfonal  animofity 
or  party-zeal,  to  the  commiffion  of  murder,  they 
imagined  they  heard  the  Voice  of  God  commanding 
Iheoi  to  execute  vengeance  on  his  and  their  enemies « 

56.  Ibid. 
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7bi  giMirtd  Fiiw  o/Evro?z  aniimuidfrm  tbe  Aci^gkm  rf 
Heney  IV,  i9  tbi  Pe^a  of  Vervins^  in  1598* 

^tlx!^    TT  "  ^  ^'^"  ""^  **^°''^  ^^'  ^"^^'^  *''^  *^  ^'^"^ 
'i_,-^,-',^      X    forms  one  of  the  moft  memorable  epo(;hs  in  the 

A  j>.ijS9.  i^Htory  of  France,     The  circumftances  of  the  tineSy 

the  chara^er  of  the  priDce  and  of  the  man^  all  confpirp 

to  render  it  intereftiog  ;  and  his  conocQioni  with  oth^ 

Chriftian  powers^  either  as  allies  or  cpemift,  make  it 

an  obje£t  of  general  importance.    The  ejei  of  «)1 

Europe  were  fixed  upon  him»  as  the  hero  of  iu  miU^ 

tary  theatre^  and  the  centre  of  its  political  fjfteni* 

Philip  and  Elizabeth  were  now  but  fecondary  adon* 

The  prejudices  entertained  agaioft  Heary*s  relig^ 
made  one«half  of  the  royal  army  defisrt  him,  on  bit 
acceffion  ;  and  it  was  only  by  (igning  certain  propofi* 
tions,  favourable  to  their  religion,  and  promifiog  }» 
liften  to  the  arguments  of  their  do^ton,  that  he  could 
engage  any  of  the  catholic  nobility  to  fupport  his  titfe 
to  the  crown.    The  defertion  of  his  troops  obliged 
him  to  abandon  the  fiege  of  Paris,  and  retire  into 
Normandy.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  forces  of  ;j 
the  League.    Thefe  forces  were  commanded  by  tte 
duke  of  Mayenoe,  who  had  proclaimed  the  cardioili 
of  Bourbon  king,  under  the  name  of  Charles  X* 
although  that  old  man,  thrown  into  prifon  on  the  af» 
faffination  of  the  Guifes,  was  ftill  confined  ia  tkti 
caftle  of  Fontcnai-le-Compte,  in  Poitou  \ 

In  this  extremity,  Henry  had  rccourfe  to  the  queea 
of  England,  tnd  found  her  well  difpofed  to  affift  him  s 

I.  DsTiUy  lib.z.    Mexoayt  d^  CknmUtauuiL 

to 


a  reinforcemeot  of  four  thourand  men^ 
iie  comaMtod  of  lord  Willoughby,  an  officer  of 
s.  Meanwhile  the  king  of  France  had  been  fo 
tie  as  to  fecure  Dieppe  and  Oien,  and  to  rtpullb 
be  of  Majenne,  who  had  attacked  him  undei 
tBoa  of  the  Arques,  where  he  lay  entrenched* 
e  arrival  of  the  Englifh  forcet^  he  marched  im* 
ely  toward  Parts,  to  the  great  cofifternation  of 
abitants,  and  had  almoft  taken  the  city  by  ftorm  ; 
i  duke  of  Mayenne  entering  it  foon  after  with 
vfp  Henry  judged  it  pradent  to  retire. 

I  king'sforces  were  ftill  much  inferior  to  thofe  of 

ague ;  but  what  wai  wanting  in  numbert|  was 

ip  in  yalour.  He  attacked  the  duke  of  Mayenne 

» and  gained  a  complete  vidory  over  him,  though  A/D,  i59». 

ted  by  a  feleA  body  of  Spanifli  troops,  detached 

he  Netherlands    Henry's  behaviour  on  this  oc« 

was  truly  heroic.    <<  My  lads,**  faid  he  to  hit 

I,  <<  if  you  (hould  lofe  iight  of  your  colours^ 

r  towards  this/'  pointing  to  a  laige  white  plume 

he  wore  in  his  hat :  — <<  you  will  always  find  it 

road  to  honour.   God  is  with  us !''  added  he  em« 

illy,  drawing  his  fword,  and  rufhing  into  tho 
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PART  I.    trytnen  returned,  and  led  him  to  cry,  **  Spare  rof 
A.o.'i59^.  "  French  fubjeds  * !"  forgetting  that  they  were  hit 


enemies. 


SooK  after  this  viflory  died  the  cardinal  of  Bonrboa, 
and  the  king  in  veiled  Paris.  That  city  contained  two 
hundred  and  twenby  thoufand  fouls,  animated  by  reli- 
gions enthofiafm,  and  Henry's  army  did  not  aaiouot 
to  fifteen  thoofand  men  ;  yet  he  might  certainly  have 
reduced  it  by  famine,  if  not  by  other  means,  had  not 
hispaternal  tendernefs  for  his  people,  perhaps  ill- timed^ 
made  hinr  forget  the  duty  of  a  foldier,  and  relax  the 
jigour  of  war.  He  left  a  free  paflage  to  the  old  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  he  permitted  the  peafants^  mod 
even  his  own  men,  to  carry  provifions  fccretly  to  tho  * 
lefieged.  '<  I  would  rather  never  pofiefs  Paris,**  faid 
he,  when  blamed  for  this  indulgence,  ^<  than  acqoire 
^<  it  by  the  de(lru£lion  of  its  citizens '/'  He  feared 
no  reproach  fo  much  as  that  of  his  own  heart. 

MEANTiMEthcdukeofParma,  by  order  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  left  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  was  bard 
preffed  by  prince  Maurice,  and  haftened  to  the  relief  of''* 
Paris.  On  his  approach  Henry  raifed  the  fiege,  tni 
offered  him  battle ;  but  that  confummate  general  hav* 
ing  performed  the  important  fervice  for  which  he  waft 
detached)  prudently  declined  thecombat.  And  fo  great 
was  his  fkill  in  the  art  of  war,  that  he  retired  in  the 
facp  of  the  enemy,  without  affording  them  an  oppor- 

».  Pavila,  lib.  xu  The  fame  gr^at  hiftonan  tells  us.  That  a  foatk 
who  carried  the  royal  white  coronet,  and  a  page  who  wore  a  lafgS  ' 
whkc  plnnne^  like  that  of  the  king,  being  flain»  the  ranks  began  «• 
ffivc  way;  fomc  falling  to  the  right,  feme  to  the  left;  till  they  recnf 
nifed  Henry,  by  his  plume  and  hit  horfe,  fighting  dcfpcrately,  wiA 
hU  fword  in  hk  hand,  in  the  firil  line,  and  retomed  to  thechaz^ft 
(hutting  ihcmfclTes  clofc  together,  like  a  wedge.    Id,  ibid. 

3.  P,  Daolel,  torn.  ix.    Thiian.  lib.  xcix. 
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tanitj  of  attacking  htm,  or  fo  much  as  puttiag  his  armjr    LETTft& 

iotodiforder !  and  reached  bis  government,  where  his    ^ '^f 

picfence  was  much  wanted,  without  fuftaining  any  lofs  A.  jk  1590^ 
ifl  tbofe  long  marches.    The  States,  however,  were 
gsiocrs  by  this  expedition  :  prince  Maurice  had  ouide 
lapid  prc^eft  daring  the  abfence  of  the  duke. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards,  Henry  made 

Imial  frefli  attempts  upon  Paris,  which  was  his  grand 

objod;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  citizens,  particularly 

of  the  fadion  of  Sixteen,  by  which  ic  was  governed, 

Seated  all  hisdeiigns: — and  new  dangers  poured  in 

vpon  him  from  every  fide.     When  the  duke  of  Parma 

letired,  he  left  eight  thoufand  men  with  the  duke  of 

Mayenne,  for  the  fupport  of  the  League ;  and  pope 

Gicgory  XIV.  at  the  requeft  of  the  king  of  Spain,  not 

only  declared  Henry  a  relapfed  heretic,  and  ordered  all 

the  catholics  to  abandon  him,  under  pain  of  excommu- 

dcation,  but  fent  his  nephew  with  troops  and  money 

tojoifl  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  already  inpolTeflion 

of  Provence,  and  had  entered  Dauphinc.     About  the 

fane  time  the  young  duke  of  Guife  made  his  cfcape 

from  the  caftle  of  Tours,  where  he  had  been  confined 

face  the  aflfaflination  of  his  father.    All  that  the  king 

W,  when  informed  of  thcfe  dangers  was,  **  The  more 

^enemies  we  have,  the  more  care  we  mud  take,  and 

''the  more  honour  there  will  be  in  beating  them  ^/' 


c 
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Elizabeth,  who  had  withdrawn  her  troops,  on  the 
Wkprofperous  appearance  of  Henry's  affairs,  now  faw 
Ae  ntceflity  of  again  intcrpodng  She  fcnt  him  three 
thoufand  men,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  who  had  com-  a.  D.  155,1^ 
nooded  with  reputation  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  af* 
inwards  four  thoufand,  underthe  earl  of  iiffcx,  a  young 

4.  Id.  ibid.    DaTila,  lib.  zi. 

nobleman^ 
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MRT  I.  nobleman,  who  by  many  exterior  accomfliflunentf,^ 
A.D.1597.  ^°^  much  real  merit,  was  daily  riiing  into  favour ;  and 
fcemed  to  occupy  that  place  in  her  aileAions,  which 
Leicefier,  now  deceafed,  had  fo  long  enjoyed.  With 
thefe  fuppliei,  joined  to  an  army  of  thirty-five  thoa«' 
fand  men,  Hl^nry  entered  Normandy,  according  to  hit 
agreement  with  Elizabeth,  and  formed  the  fiege  of 
Rouen.  The  place  made  an  obflinate  refiftaace^  bat 
as  the  army  of  the  League  was  unable  to  keep  the  field^ 
it  muft  foon  have  been  obliged  to  furrender,  if  an  iiii*« 
expefted  event  had  not  procured  it  relief.  The  dub» 
of  Parma,  by  order  of  Philip,  again  left  his  govern* 
ment ;  and  advancing  to  Rouen,  with  rapid  marchet, 
afecond  time  robbed  Henry  of  hit  prey,  by  obltgiog- 
him  to  raife  the  (iege.  The  gallant  monarchy  burniag 
with  revenge  again  boldly  offered  hit  antagooift  bac» 
tie  ;  again  purfucd  him  ;  and  the  duke,  by  t  wonder- 
ful piece  of  generalihip,  and  in  fpite  of  the  greateft 
obftacles,  a  fecoad  time  made  good  his  retreat  K0  th% 
Netherlands  % 

Henry  was  in  fome  meafure  confoled  for  this  diPt 
appointment,  by  hearing  that  Lefdiguieres  bid  recoven 
ed  Provence,  chafed  the  duke  of  Savoy  over  the  mono* 
tains,  and  made  incurfions  even  to  the  gates  of  Turin  j 
that  the  vifcount  de  Turenne  had  vanqui(hed  ai^  flain 
the  marefchal  of  Lorrain,  while  Thammes  had  defeated  . 
the  duke  de  Joyeufe,  who  commanded  for  the  League  1 
in  Languedoc,  and  killed  two  thoufand  roeiv;  that 
la  Valette,  the  new  governor  of  Provence,  had  retakea 
A.D.1591.  Antibes,  and  the  Spaniards  been  baffled  in  an  a(temp{ 
vpon  Bayonne  ^. 


4 


Meanwhile  all  things  were  haflening  to  a  crifii 
1>etween  the  parties.  The  fadion  of  Sixteen,  which  was 

{•  AlTils»  lib.  xii.  xlii.  Thuanui»  lib.  clti.  6.  Id.  ibid. 

entirely 
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cnuTtlf  in  the  intcreft  of  Spain,  its  principal  members   Mtteh 
being  peniiODers  of  Philip,  had  ha»ged  the  firft  prcfident    ^^,j 
of  rhe  parliament  of  Paris,  and  two  of  the  judges^  for  A  D.  t^^ 
ootcoodecnaingto  death  a  man  obnoxious  to  the  junto, 
but  agaioft  whom  no  crime  was  found.    The  duke  of 
Mayeone,  on  the  other  hand,  afraid  of  being  cruflied 
bj  that  fa£lion,  had  caufed  four  of  the  Sixteen  to  be 
executed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  duke  of  Parma,  on- 
the  part  of  Philip,  preflfed  the  duke  of  Mayennc  tox:alL 
ao  aflembly  of  the  ftates,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the 
ckAioa  of  a  king  ;  and  the  catholics  of  Henry's  party 
giTC  him  clearly  to  underftand,  that  they  expe£led  he 
vould  DOW  declare  himfelf  on  the  article  of  religion* 

The  king  and  the  duke  of  Mayennc  were  equally 
iaafible  of  the  necelBty  of  complying  with  thefe  de- 
flUDds,  though  alike  difagreeable  to  each.  The  flatea 
verc  convoked;  and  the  duke  of  Parma,  under  pre- 
tence of  fopportiog  their  refolutions,  was  ready  to 
enter  France  with  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  for- 
ward the  yiews  of  Philip.    But  the  death  of  that  great 
#eiier«I  at  Arras,  where  he  was  aflembling  his  forces^ 
freed  the  duke  of  Mayenne  from  a  dangerous  rival, 
Henry  from  a  formidable  enemy,  and  perhaps  France 
ftooi  becoming  a  province  of  Spain. 

Th«  ftates,  however,  tit  more  properly  the  heads  of  A.D.15^ 
le  catholic  fadion,  met  according  to  the  edi£t,  at  J»n->^ 
fwn%  ;  and  the  pope*s  legate  there  propofed.  That  they 
ftovM  bind  themfelves  by  an  oath  never  to  be  recon- 
died  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  even  though  he  fhould 
eidirace  the  ca^olic  faith.  This  motion  was  oppofed 
by  the  ^uke  of  Mayenne  and  the  majority  of  the  af- 
fnaUy,  but  fupported  by  the  Spanifh  fadion  ;  and  as 
there  was  yet  no  appearance  of  Henry's  changing  his 

religion. 
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PART  I.  ligioDy  the  duke  of  Fcria,  Philip's  ambaflfador,  after  at- 
tempting  to  gain  the  duke  of  Mayenne^by  offering  him 
the  lovereignty  of  Burgundy,  together  with  a  vafffum 
of  money,  boldly  propofed,  That  the  ftates  Ihould  c&ufe 
the  infanta  Eugenia  queen,  as  the  neareft  relation  of 
Henry  III.  and  the  archduke  Albert,  to  whom  her  father 
was  inclined  to  give  her  in  marriage,  king  in  her  right. 
The  moft  zealous  of  the  Sixteen  revolted  againft  this 
propofal ;  declaring,  That  they  could  never  think  of 
admitting  at  once  of  two  foreign  fovereigns.  The  duke 
of  Feria  changed  his  ground.  He  propofed  the  infanta, 
on  condition  that  fhe  Ihould  efpoufe  a  prince  of  France, 
including  the  houfe  of  Lorrain,  the  nomination  to  be 
left  to  his  catholic  majefly  ;  and,  at  length,  he  fixed  on 
the  young  duke  of  Guife.  Had  the  laft  propofal  been 
made  firft,  it  is  poffible  that  Philip  might  have  carried 
his  point ;  but  now  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  unwilling  to 
become  dependent  on  his  nephew,  pretended  todifpute 
the  ambalTador's  power :  and  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as 
fuppofed  through  his  influence,  publifhed  a  decree,  de- 
claring fuch  a  treaty  contrary  to  the  Salic  law,  which 
being  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  government,  could 
on  no  accouut  whatfoever  be  fet  afide  7. 

While  thefe  difputes  were  agitated  at  Paris,  Henry 
was  pulhing  his  military  operations ;  but  he  was  become 
feniible,  notwithftanding  his  fuccelTes,  that  he  never. 
could,  by  force  of  arms  alone,  render  himfelfmafter  of 
his  kingdom.  The  catholics  of  his  party  grew  dailj 
more  importunate  to  know  his  fentiments  in  regard  to 
religious  matters;  and  their  jealoufy  on  this  point  feein- 
ed  to  increafe,  in  proportion  as  he  approached  to  the 
full  polfeflion  of  his  throne.   Though  a  proteftant,  he 

:•  DaTiUy  lib.  xiii.    P.  Henault,  torn.  li. 
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^miDobigot  to  hit  fcft  :  he  confidered  theological  dif- 

fatoces  as  fobordinate  to  the  public  good  ;  and  there-  ^ 

fore  appointed  conferences  to  be  held  between  thedi*  A.  0.1591. 
vines  of  the  two  religions,  thnt  he  might  be  enabled 
to  take,  with  more  decency,  that  ftep,  which  the  fecu- 

I     ritjr  of  his  crown,  and  the  happinefs  of  his  fubje£ts, 

;    aow  made  nectflary. 

Iji  thefe  conferences,  if  we  may  credit  the  celebrstted 
Oarqais  de  Rofni  (afterwards  diike  of  Sully,  and  prime 
minifter  to  Henry)  the  proteftant  divines  even  allowed 
themfelves  to  be  worfted,  in  order  to  furnifh  the  king 
with  a  better  pretext  for  embracing  that  religion  which 
it  was  fo  much  his  intereft  to  believe.  But  however 
that  might  be,  it  is  certain,  that  the  more  moderate 
proteftants,  and  Rofni  among  others,  were  convinced 
of  the  necelfity  of  fuch  a  ftep ;  and  that  Henry,  foon 
after  the  taking  of  Dreux,  folemnly  made  his  abjuration  julj  x^. 
at  St.  Denis,  and  reeeived  abfolution  from  the  arch- 
bifliopof  Bourges  '. 

This  meafure,  however,  though  highly  agreeable  to 
the  body  of  the  French  nation,  was  not  immediately 
followed  by  thofe  beneficial  confequenccs  which  were 
expeAed  from  it.  The  more  zealous  catholics  fufpeft- 
ed  Henry's  iincerity  :  they  confidercd  his  abjuration 

8.  U.  ibid.  Nothing  can  more  ftrongly  dcmouftrate  the  propriety 
If  fnck  a  meafure,  that  the  reflexions  of  Davila,  a  living  and  intcUi- 
feat  oUcnrer  of  the  timet.  *'  The  king*i  converfion,'*  fays  he,  <*  was 
«*  censinly  the  moft  powerful  remedy  that  could  lie  applied  to  the  dan-> 
«*  fcrous  difeafe  of  the  nation.  But  the  truce  by  which  it  was  priced- 
0  cdy  did  alfo  difpofe  men*8  minds  for  the  working  of  fo  wholefome  a 
^  medicine ;  for  the  people  on  both  fides  having  begun  to  tafte  the  fc^ 
«  tarHy  and  the  iemffis  that  refttlt  from  eotuord,  in  a  fcufia  when  larvejl 
••  and  ^imtagt  made  them  more  JtnfiUt  of  the  bapphrjtf  they  fell  fo  in 
•  love  with  it,  that  it  waa  afterward  more  eafy  to  incline  them  to  a  de- 
*'  Jir§  of  /««.  and  a  naiUiiti  ^i'umt  under  their  laivful  prime:*  Hlji. 
lA.xiT. 

Vol,  III.  E  merely 
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tAlur  %  increiy  a$  a  device  to  deceive  the  League  ;  and  as  the 
VT^'""'^  pcribnal  fafcty  of  many,  who  haddiftinguifhed  tbcm- 
felvcs  by  their  violence,  was  concerned  in  obilruAiog 
his  progrcfs,  they  had  recourfe  to.  their  former  expe- 
dient of  aflaffination,  in  which  they  were  encouraged, 
by  their  prieft-.  Several  attempts  were  made  againfl 
the  king's  life.  The  zealous  Hngonots,  on  the  other 
hand,  became  more  diffident  of  Henry's  intentions 
toward  their  fe£t ;  and  his  proteftant  allies^  particularly 
the  queen  of  England,  exprefled  much  indignation  at' 
this  interefted  change  of  his  religion.  Scnfible,  how- 
ever, that  the  League  and  the  king  of  Spain  were  ftill- 
their  common  enemies,  Elizabeth  at  lad  admitted  hi9 
apologies.  She  continued  her  fupplies  of  n:ten  and* 
money  ;  and  tjme  foon  produced  a  wonderful  alteration 
in  the  affairs  of  the  French  monarch,  and  evinced  the 
"wifdom  of  the  ftep  which  he  had  taken,  though  not  en- 
tirely conformable  to  the  laws  of  honour,  and  con(e« 
quently  a  reproach  on  his  private  charaQcr.    .'■' 

The  mnrquis  de  Vitri,  governor  of  Mcaux,  was  the 
firft  man  of  rank,  who  (lie wed  the  example  of  a  return 
to  duty.  He  had  often  iolicited  the  duke  of  Mayenn*^ 
as  the  caufe  of  the  war  was  at  an  end,  to  make  hispeiace 
with  the  king  ;  but  receiving  no  fatisfaSion  from  that 
nobleman,  he  refolved  to  follow  the  diftatcs  ofhisxxcfn 
heart.  He  ordered  the  garrifon  to  evacuate  the  town; 
and  having  aflemblcd  the  magiflrates, delivered  to  them  . 
the  keys.  **  Gentlemen,"  faid  he,  ^*  I  fcorn  to  fteal  an 
*'  advantage,  or  make  a  fortune  at  other  men's  expencc 
I  *'  I  am  goin^-to  pay  my  allegiance  to  the  king,    and 

**  leave  it  in  yourpower  to  aft  as  youpleafe,"  The  raa- 
giftrates,  after  a  fhort  deliberation,  agreed  to  fend  a 
deputation  to  Henry,  in  order  to  make  their  fubmiflions 
and  inlrcat  him  to  return  their  governor.  The  deputies 

were 
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^ircrc  fo  confounded  at  their  andicncc,  that  they  were    I-E'ITB«. 
incapable  of  fpeech,  but  threw  thcrofclvcs  at  the  ki  ng*$    ^^^^^^^ 
feet.     Having  viewed  them  for  feme  moments  in  that  A.D.15^ 
condition,   Henry  burft  into  tears;   and  lifting  them 
op,  faid,  **  Come  not  as  enemies  to  crave  forgivcnefs, 
<^  but  as  children  to  a  father  always  willing  to  receive 
**  you  with  open  arms  9." 

The  popularity  acquired  by  this  reception  greatly 
pronK>ted  the  royal  caufe.  Henry  was  crowned  with  a.D.  1594. 
much  folemnity  at  Chartres,  and  every  thing  fcem- 
ed  to  promife  a  fpeedy  pacification.  La  Chaflre  de« 
livcred  up  the  provinces  of  Orleanois  and  Berri,  of 
which  he  was  governor,  and  d'Alincourt  the  city  of 
Pontoife  ;  the  duke  of  Maycnne  retired  from  Paris ; 
and  the  count  de  Brifac,  who  commanded  the  French 
garrifbn  (for  there  was  alfo  a  Spanifh  one),  privately 
admitted  the  king  into  his  capital,  of  which  he  took 
poiTeffion  almoft  without  (bedding  blood.  Villars,  who 
had  fo  gallantly  defended  Rouen  for  the  League,  fur- 
rendered  that  city  on  conditions ;  and  a  multitude  of 
other  places  either  offered  terms,  or  opened  their  gates 
nrithottt  flipulating  for  any.  The  duke  d^Elbeuf,  of 
houfe  of  Lorrain,  who  had  feized  the  government  of 
Poitou,  declared  for  the  king.  The  young  duke  of 
Guife  alfo  made  his  peace  with  Henry.  Baligny,  who 
ftill  held  the  principality  of  Cambray,  fubmittcd  ;  and 
marflial  d*Aumont,  with  the  afRftance  of  an  Engiifh 
fleet  and  army,  madehimfelf  mafter  of  Morlaix,  Qaim- 
percOTcntin  and  Breft,  towns  guarded  by  the  Spanifh 
forces  in  Britany,  while  the  king  in  perfon  beficgcd 
zod  took  Laon.  On  this  advantage  Amiens,  and  great 
part  of  Picardy,   acknowledged  his  fway  '•. 

9.  Mrm.  ^r  fervir  o  THifi,  dt  France,  tu3i.  il. 
10.  Dar.ji.     ^\ti*7\j.     Dupicis. 
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;PART  I.  In  the  midft  of  thcfc  fuccciTcs  Henry  was  on  lh€ 
^^0^594.  P^'"^  of  perilling  by  the  hand  of  a  dcfperate  tflaffin. 
On  his  return  from  Picardy  to  Paris,  John  Chaftel,  a 
young  fanatic,  educated  among  the  Jefuits,  ftruck  him 
Dec.  27.  on  the  mouth  with  a  knife,  while  he  was  faluting  one 
ef  his  courtiers,  in  a  chamber  of  the  Louvre,  and  beat 
out  one  of  his  teeth.  The  blow  was  intended  for  the 
king's  throat ;  but  fortunately,  his  (looping  prevented 
ft  from  firiking  that  dangerous  part.  The  aflaffin  was 
ieized,  avowed  his  principles,  and  was  executed.  Ott 
his  examination,  he  confefled  that  he  had  frequently 
heard  his  ghoAly  preceptors  fay,  that  king- killing  was 
Jawful ;  and  that  as  Henry  IV.  had  not  yet  been  ab- 
ibivcd  by  the  pope,  he  thought  he  might  kill  him  with 
a  fafe  confcience.  Soiue  writings  to  the  fame  purpofe 
were  found  in  the  poiTeffion  of  father  Guilgand,  who 
was  condemned  to  fuffer  the  punifhmcnt  appointed  fof 
trcafon ;  and  all  the  Jefuits  were  banifhed  the  king- 
dom, by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Parx«  *'• 

Whilb  tlitfe  things  were  pafling  in  France^  war 
was  ftiil  carricdon  with  vigour  in  the  Low  Countries. 
The  confederates  not  only  continued  to  maintain  the 
ftruggle  fop  liberty,  but  even  rofe  fuperior  to  the  power 
of  Spain.  Prince  Maurice  furprifed  Breda;  znd^  by 
the  aOiftance  of  the  Englifh  forces,  under  Sir  Francis 
Vere,  he  took  Gertruydenberg  and  Gioningen,  after 
two  the  mod  obftinate  and  beft  conckiAed  ficget  re* 
corded  in  hiftory.  Count  Manrveldt,tui  able  and  expe- 
rienced officer,  who  had  fucceeded  the  duke  of  ParoMi 
in  the  chief  command,  beheld  the  taking  of  the  firft 
with  an  army  fuperior  to  the  prince's,  without  being 
able  to  force  his  lines;  and  Verdugo,  theSpanifhgcoeralj 

It.  Da^la,  lib.  xlv.    Henaulti  tom.  it. 

durft 
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iorftnot  attempt  the  relief  of  the  fccoad,  though  the    ^JJI®^ 
garrifon  made  a  gallant  defence  '*.  x_   ^  't 

A.D.  1594* 

The  progrefs  of  the  confederates,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  archduke  Erneft,  now  governor  of  the  Low 
CoQotries,  from  fending  ten  thoufand  men  to  lay 
wafte  the  frontiers  of  France ;  and  Henry,  who  had 
long  been  engaged  in  hoftilities  with  Philip,  was  pro- 
voked by  this  frefti  infult,  as  well  as  encouraged  by  his 
own  fuccefles  and  thofe  of  the  confederates,  to  djcclare 
war  againft  Spain.  He  led  an  army  in  perfon  into  A.D.159^ 
Borgondy  ;  took  the  caftles  of  Dijon  and  Talan  ;  ex« 
pelled  the  Spaniards  from  that  province^  obliged  the 
doke  of  Mayenne  tofue  for  an  accommodation,  and 
SBCcived  abfolntion  from  the  pope. 

But  while  this  great  prince,  rendered  too  confident 
by  good  fortune,  was  employed  in  a  wild  and  fruitlefs 
expedition  into  Tranche  Comptc,  in  compliance  with 
ibe  ambition  of  his  miilrefs,  the  fair  Gabrielle  d'Etrees, 
who  wanted  aprincipalitjr  for  her  fon  Caefar,  a  Spanilh 
army,  under  the  command  of  don  Pedro  dc  Gufman, 
conde  de  F.uentes,  reduced  Dourlens,  Catelet,  and 
Cambray.  In  balance,  however,  of  thcfe  IqITcs,  the 
duke  of  Guife  furprifed  Marfcilles,  and  Henry  con-  a.d.  i.;^:. 
eluded  his  negociation  with  the  duke  of  Mayenne; 
whOy  charmed  with  the  generous  reception  which  he 
met  withonhisfubmiiHon,  continuedcver  after  firmly 
attached  to  the  king's  perfon  and  government. 

When  informed  of  the  taking  of  Marfcillcs,  Henry 
was  fo  much  elated,  that  he  exclaimed  in  a  kind  of 
4ranfport  of  joy,  «  Then  I  am  at  laft  a  king «'  !'*  His 
joy,however,  was  but  of  Ihort  duration.  Thearchduke 

i»,  Jcmivoglio.    Grotius.    Mctcrn.  13.  Dupkix,  torn.  v. 

E  3  Albert, 
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f  ART  I.  Albert,  who  had  fuccccdcd  on  the  death  of  hit  brothef 
^Tn^^T^  ^^  ^'^^  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  fcnt  an  arm  j 
to  bcfiegc  Calais :  and  that  fortrcfs,  not  being  in  a  pro- 
per Rate  of  defence,  the  garrifon  was  obliged  to  for* 
render,  before  the  king  could  march  with  afufiLcient 
force  to  its  relief. 

This  unfortunate  event  was  foon  followed  by  an* 
ther.  While  Henry  was  in  the  utmoft  diftrcfi  for  the 
lofs  of  Calais,  which  fanned  the  dying  aflies  of  the 
J^eaguc. — while  haraffcd  by  the  complaints  of  the  Ho- 
gonots,  apd  chagrined  at  the  extravagant  demands  of 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Mercoeur,  who  were  ftill  in 
arms  againft  him,  and  took  occaiipn  from  his  difaftert 
to  exalt  their  conditions,— he  received  iotelligeoce  that 
Portocarero,  the  Spanifh  governor  of  Dourlcns,  had 
made  himfclf  maftcr  of  Amiens,  by  furprise  '4^ 

The  king  of  France  was  now  ready  to  (ink  under  the 
weight  of  his  misfortunes.  His  finances  were  fo  much 
exhaufted  in  buying  the  allegiance  of  his  rebelliout 
fubjcfts,  or  in  reducing  them  to  their  duty,  that  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  any  new  effort :  he  was  not  even 
able  to  pay  the  few  troops  in  his  fervicc.  He  had  al- 
ready aiTembled  his  nobles,  and  made  them  acquainted 
with  his  nepeilities ;  but  they,  beggared  alfo  by  the  ciFil ' 
wars,  feemed  little  difpofcd  to  aflift  him,  though  he 
addreffcd  them  in  the  moft  engaging  language.  **  I 
**  have  not  called  you  together,"  faid  he,  ♦*  as  my 
ff  predeceflbrs  were  wont,  to  oblige  you  blindly  to* 
**  obey  my  will:  I  have  afl'embled  you  to  receive  your 
*^  counfcis ;  to  liften  to  them,  to  follow  them  and  to 
f^  put  myfclf  entirely  under  your  dircflion  *'.** 

14.  Caytt,  torn,  ili,  15.  Mem.  dc  SuW,  torn.  i. 
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"Give  mc  an  arrt^y,*'  cried  he,  on  another  occafion,  Letter 

"and  I  will  chcarfully  venture  my  life  for  the  ftate  !'*  ^"^.\^ 

—fiat  the  means  of  furnifhing  bread  for  that  army,  as  A;D.  1596. 
lie  pathetically  complaiaed,  were  not  in  his  power. 

Henay,  however,  was  happily  extricated  out  of  all 
bis  difficulties  by  the  fertile  genius  of  his  faithful  fer- 
vaat,  the  marquis  deRofni,  whom  he  nppointed  fuper- 
ioteodant  of  the  finances.  That  able  minidcr,  by  loans 
vpoti  the  king's  faith,  by  fums  advanced  upon  the  re* 
venoes,  and  other  neceifary  expedients,  enabled  him  to 
laife,  in  a  fhort  time,  an  army  confifting  of  more  than 
tventy  thoufandmen.  With  this  army,  the  bed  ap- 
fointed  he  had  ever  led  into  the  field,  together  with 
finir-thoufand  Englilh  auxiliaries,  fent  over  by  queen 
I    Elizabeth   in  confcquence  of  a  new   treaty,   Henry 

maTched  immediately  to  Amiens,  in  order  to  attempt  A.  d.  1597. 

the  recovery  of  that  important  place.     *'  Let  us  go," 

&idhc,  on  undertaking  this  arduous  enterpriCe,  **  and 

"  wBl  the  king  of  Navarre  :   we  have  afled  the  king  of 

**  Fnnce  long  enough."  The  Spanifh  garrifon,  com- 

fokA  of  choice  troops,  and  commanded  by  experienced 

•ffioerSy  made  an  obflinatc  defence,  and   allowed  the 

1    archduke  time  to  march  to  its  relief;  but  Albert  not 

[    being  able  to  force  the  lines  of  the  bcfiegrrs,  though 

I     bis  army  conlifled  of  twenty-five  thoufand  veterans, 

retired  to  Arras,    and    Aaiicns    fuircndcrc.I    to  the 

French  monarch  *\ 

Heytry  returned  in  triumph  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
leceiTed  with  every  poffible  mark  of  loyalty  and  re- 
aped; and  after  convincing  all  parties,  that  tlie  happi* 
ncfs  of  his  people  was  his  fupreme  wifh,  and  the  objeft 
of  all  his  cntcrprizes,  he  marched  againft  the  duke  of 
Mercoeur^  who  ftill  held  part  of  Brlianny.    Surprifed 

J  6.  Diiplciz.    Da  Vila.     Mczeray. 
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Part  i.  tt  tliis  unexpected  vifit,  and  deferted  by  the  nobility  of 
iaS^is^.  ^^^  duchy,  who  haftened  to  make  tboir  peace  with  the 
king,  the  duke  gave  himfelf  up  for  loft.  But  a  lackj 
expedient  faved  him.  He  offered  his  only  daughter, 
Vfith  the  duchies  of  Eftampes,  Penthievrc,  and  Met* 
cGsufi  in  marriage  to  Henry's  natural  Ton  Cs^far ;  and 
the  king,  glad  of  fuch  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  the 
ambition  of  his  miftrefs,  readily  agreed  to  the  pio* 
pofal»7, 

Henry  now  faw  himfelf  in  full  pofleffion  of  hit 
kingdom  :  the  League  was  entirely  diflfolved  ;  and  the 
catholics  in  general  feemed  fatisiied  with  his  publie 
profcffion  of  their  religion.  The  Hugonots,his  original* 
friends,  alone  gave  him  any  uneafinefs.  They  had  fre* 
quently  (incc  the  king's  abjuration,  but  more  cfpedalljr' 
iince  his  reconciliation  with  the  fee  of  Rome,  ex«» 
prelTed  apprehenlions  on  account  of  their  religion* 
Henry  foon  made  them  eafy  on  that  point.  He  aflem-v 
bled  the  heads  of  the  party  at  Nantes ;  and  from  mo- 
tives of  policy,  as  well  as  of  gratitude  and  tendemefi^ 
paflfed  the  famous  Edid  bearing  date  from  that  place, 
and  which  granted  them  every  thing  that  they  could 
realionably  defire.  It  not  only  fecured  to  them  the  free 
cxercifc  of  their  religion,  but  a  (hare  in  the  adminiftnu 
tion  of  jufticc,  and  the  privilege  of  being  admitted  tQ 
^11  employments  of  trufl,  profit,  and  honour". 

During  thefe  tranfaftions  in  France,  the  confede- 
rates were  not  idle  in  the  Low  Countries.  Prince 
Maurice  and  Sir  Francis  Vere,  who  commanded  the 
Englifh  forces,  gained  at  Tournhout,  in  1597,  a  com* 
plcte  viftory  over  the  Spaniards ;   in  confequencc  of 

17*  DaviU,  lib.  XV.     MemdfSuUif  tom,  ii«  a8.  ThuMns, 

Mczcmy.    Variilai. 
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vrVich  that  place  immediately  Airrendered,  and  an  in-*  tETTER 
credible  number  of  others  were  reduced  before  the  clofe  ^  _ '  m 
of  d>e  campaign.  A.D.  1591* 

Noa  were  the  confederates  lefs  fucceftful  in  other 

quarters.    Befides  the  naval  armaments,  which  Eliza* 

beth  was  continually  fending  to  annoy  the  Spaniards  iu 

tbe  Weft  Indies,  and  to  obftruA  their  trade  at  home,  a 

ftrong  force  was  ient  to  Cadiz,  where  Philip  was  making 

Taft  preparations  for  a  new  invafion  of  England.    The 

combined  Engtifli  and  Dutch  fleet,  under  lord  EfTing* 

hMXOp  attacked  the  Spanilh  (hips  and  gallics  in  the  bay; 

and,  after  an  obftinate  engagement,  obliged  them  all 

dther  to  furrenderi  retire  beneath  their  forts,  or  run 

afhore.  Tbe  earl  of  EiTex,  who  commanded  the  land 

foroesp  thcudifembarked  his  troops,  and  carried  thecitjr 

by  aflault.    Tbe  plunder  made  there  was  coniiderable ; 

but  the  reiblution  which  the  Spanifh  admiral  took,  of 

ietting  fire  to  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  (hips,  richly 

ladenf  10  tbe  port,  deprived  the  conquerors  of  a  far 

more  raluable booty.  The  lofs,  however,  fullained  by 

Ae  Spaniards  was  not  diminiihed  by  that  expedient, 

and  is  computed  at  twenty  millions  of  ducats  '9. 

Age  and  infirmities,  together  with  fo  many  difaflers 
and  difappointments,  had  now  broken  the  lofty  andob- 
ftinate  fpiritof  Philip.  He  began  to  moderate  his  views^ 
and  •ffered  peace  to  the  confederates  on  pretty  equitable 
tenss ;  but  as  he  refbfed  to  acknowledge  the  independ* 
ency  of  the  United  Provinces,  they  would  not  negociate 
with  him,  and  Elizabeth  came  to  the  fame  refolution, 
on  their  account. 

Henry's  fltuation  did  notenable  him  to  behave  with 
equal  firmnefs.   France,  long  torn  by  civil  diifenfions^ 

19*  Birch*<  Mnn,  to1«  U. 
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PART  I.  fteod  in  need  of  peace,  Philip  knew  it,  and  ofFcrcd  ad* 
]-*^^*-'  vantageous  conditions  lo  Henry,  that  he  might  be  en- 
abled, by  diminifhing  the  number  of  his  enemies,  to  aft 
with  more  vigour  againft  the  United  Provinces.  The 
French  monarchy  hoyever,  before  he  entered  into  trea- 
ty with  the  king  of  Spain,  fent  ambalTadors  to  Eliza- 
beth and  the  States,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  general 
agreement,  and  make  known  his  paciiic  purpofe.  Both 
powers  remonftrated  againft  fuch  a  mcalure,  unlefs  the 
independency  of  the  States  was  made  itsbafls:  Henry 
pleaded  his  necefltty  of  negociating;  and  although  thcj 
blamed  the  ftep  which  they  faw  he  was  determined  to 
take,  they  were  fenfible  of  thejuftlce  of  his  arguments, 
A  feparate  peace  was  accordingly  concluded,  betweea 
France  and  Spain,  at  Vervins'°;  by  which  Henry  rc«' 
covered  poCTeflion  of  all  the  places  feizcd  by  Philip 
during  the  courfe  of  the  civil  wars,  and  procured  to 
himfelf  whathe  had  long  ardently  de{ired,leifare  to  let* 
tic  the  domeftic  affairs  of  his  kingdom ;  to  coltivatt 
the  arts  of  peace  (to  which  his  genius  was  no  lefs  turn* 
ed  than  to  thofe  of  war),  and  to  contribute  lo  the^hap* 
pinefs  and  profperity  of  his  people. 

But  before  we  take  a  view  of  the  flourifhing  ftate  of 
France,  under  the  equitable  government  of  this  great 
and  good  prince,  and  the  wife  adminiftration  of 
Sully,  or  of  England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  rcigo. 
of  Elizabeth,  I  muft  carry  forward  the  conteft  betwcea,- 
Spain  and  the  United  Provinces. 

$0.  Davilla,  'ib.  xr.    Mczcrtj)  Ahf^i  Ckroa^i,  torn  ti. 
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N  and  the  Low  Countries,  frcm  the  Ptace  cf 
KVINs,  to  the  Truce  in  16091^  whin  the  Frecdjm  of 
United  Provinces  was  acknowUdged. 

ON  after  the  peace  concluded  between   France    letter 
nd   Spain  at  Vervins,    a  new  treaty  was  negoci-      i^xxi. 
between  England  and  the  United  Provinces,  in    a.  0.159!. 
•  that  the  war  might  be  fupported  with  vigour 
ftPhilip,  The  States,  afraid  of  being  defcrtcd  by 
bcth,  fubmitted  to  what  terms  (he  was  pleafed  to 
re  of  them.  They  agreed  to  diminifh  their  debt, 
1  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  by 
ting  confiderable  fums  annually ;  to  pay  the  Eng- 
roops  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  to  maintain,  at 
own  cxpcnce,  the  garrifons  of  the  cautionary 
B,  while  England  fhould  continue  the  war  againd 


IRCE  wasthis  negociationfini(hc(J,whcn  PhilipIL 
ft  objcft,  breathed  his  laft  at  Madrid  ;  leaving  l)e- 
him  the  charafter  of  a  gloomy,  jealous,  hanghty, 
dive,  and  inexorable  tyrant.  With  great  talents 
3vernment,  he  failed  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  a 
prince  ;  becaufe  with  a  pcrfcft  knowledge  of  man- 
and  the  moft  extenfive  power  of  benefiting  them, 
:came  the  great  deflroyer  of  his  fpecies,  aed  the 
inftrument  of  human  mifery.  His  head  fitted  him 
le  throne  of  Spain,  and  his  indefatigable  applica* 
or  the  fovereignty  of  both  Indies:  but  his  heart  and 
abit  of  thinking,  only  for  the  office  of  Grand  In- 

f.  Gant^en.    Thuani^s.    Gtotlut. 
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FART  I.   ^uifitor.     Hence  he  was  long  the  terror,  but  never 
jLit^og,  *dnJ>>^a^ioa  of  turope* 

Nor  was  Philip's  charader  more  amiable  or  cftlma 
in  private  than  in  public  life.  Befidq  other  crimes 
«  do  neftic  nature,  he  was  accufed  by  William  princ( 
Orange,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  and  feemingly  w 
jufticc,  of  having  facrificcd  his  own  fon,  Don  Carl 
to  bis  jealous  ambition ;  and  of  having  poifoned 
third  wife,  Ilabella  of  France,  that  \ic  might  mai 
JVnne  of  Auftria,  his  niece\  The  particulars  of  i 
death  of  Don  Carlos  are  fufEciently  curious  to  m< 
attention.  That  young  prince  had  fometimes  taken 
liberty  to  cenfute  the  meafures  of  his  father^s  gove 
iDcnt  in  regard  to  the  Netherlands,  and  was  even  f 
pe£\ed  of  a  defign  of  putting  hi mfelf  at  the  head  of  1 
infurgents,  in  order  to  prevent -the  utter  ruin  of  his  i 
ture  fubjefts,  for  whofe  fuffcrings^ic  had  often  cxprc 
cd  his  compaffion.  In  confecjuence  of  this  fufpicion 
was  put  under  confinement ;  and  although  feve 
princes  interceded  for  his  releafc,  his  father  was  inc 
orable.  The  inquifition,  through  the  influence  of  1 
king,  who  on  all  great  occafions  confulted  the  memb 
of  that  ghoftly  tribunal,  pafTed  fentence  againfl  the  i: 
happy  Carlos;  and  the  inhuman  and  unnatural  Phil 
under  cover  of  that  fentence,  ordered  poifon,  whi 
proved  efFeAual  in  a  few  hours,  to  be  adminiftered 
his  fon  and  heir  of  empire^ 

No  European  prince  everpofTeflcd  fuch  vaft  refoun 
:»s  PhilipIL  Belideshis  Spanifh  and  Italiandominio 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal  and  the  Netherlands,  he  c 

2.  See  the  Atari/Jf»  uf  the  prince  of  Cranky  In  anfwer  to  Pbii 

3.  Compare  ThuaQus,  lib.  zliii.  with  Stra<U|  lib.  v\Li 

joy 
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joyed  the  whole  Eaft  India  commerce,  and  reaped  the  lcttek 
ricbeft  harvcft  of  the  American  mines.  But  hit  prodi-  ^  _^: 
gious  armaments,  his  intrigues  in  France  and  in  Eng*  A.  0.159!. 
land,  and  his  long  and  expeafivc  wars  in  the  Low 
Countries,  cxhauficd  bis  Ireafures,  and  enriched  thofe 
whoia  he  fought  to  fubdue;  while  the  Spaniards,  daz- 
zled whh  the  fight  of  the  :  precious  metals,  and  elated 
with  an  idea  of  imaginary  wealth,  negleded  agricul- 
ture and  manufadures,  and  were  obliged,  as  at  prc- 
fent^  to  depend  on  their  more  induftrious  neighbours 
for  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  neceiTaries  of  life. 
Spaio^  once  a  rich  and  fertile  kingdom,  became  only 
the  mint  of  Europe.  Its  wedges  and  ingots  were  no 
iboocr  coined  than  called  for ;  and  often  mortagaged 
before  their  arrival,  as  the  price  of  labour  and  inge« 
unity.  The  ftatc  was  enfeebled,  the  country  rendered 
ftcrile,  and  the  people  poor  and  miferable. 

The  condition  of  the  United  Provinces  was  in  all 
vdpcAs  the  reverfe  of  Spain.  They  owed  every  thing 
to  their  induAry.  By  that  a  country  naturally  barren 
was  rendered  fertile,  even  while  the  fcenc  of  war.  Ma-. 
onfafiures  were  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  commerce 
wat  extended  to  all  the  quarters  of  thcglobe.  The  re- 
public was  become  powerful,  and  the  people  rich,  in 
fpitc  of  every  effort  to  enflavc  and  opprels  them.  Con- 
fcious  of  this,  the  court  of  Madrid  had  changed  its  mca- 
fares  before  the  death  of  Philip.  After  much  deliber- 
ation, that  haughty  monarch,  dcfpairing  of  being  able 
to  reduce  the  revolted  provinces  by  force,  and  defirous 
of  an  accommodation,  that  he  might  end  his  days  in 
peace,  hutdifdaining  to  make  in  his  own  name  the  con - 
ccflnons  ncccflary  for  that  purpofc,  transferred  to  hii 
daughter  Ifabella,  contraftcd  to  the  acrh-dukc  Albert 
of  Auftria,  the  fovcceignty  of  the  Low  Countries. 

2  Philip 
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Philip  II.  died  before  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage, but  his  foQ  Philip  III.  a  virtuous  though  a  weak 
prince,  punflnally  exccutedthecontraft;  and"  Albert, 
after  taking  poiTeflion  of  his  fovereignty  according  ta 
the  ncccflary  forms,  wrote  to  the  ftates  of  the  Unitccf 
Provinces,  acquainting  them  of  that  deed,  and  entreat* 
ing  them  not  to  refufc  I'ubmiffion  to  their  natural  prinr- 
ccs,  who  would  govern  theni  with  lenity,  indulgence, 
and  affection. 

The  States  returned  no  anf»vcr  to  the  archdukeV 
letter.  They  wcr^  now  determined  to  complete  that" 
independency  for  which  they  had  fo  long  ftruggled. 
But  although  their  purpofe  had  been  lefs  firm,  there 
wa^a  a  daufc  in  the  contraA  which  would  have  produc- 
ed the  fame  refolution.  It  provided,  that,  in  cafe  ths 
Infanta  left  no  iiluc,  all  the  provinces  in  the  Loir 
Countries  fhould  return  to  the  crown  of  Spain;  and  at 
there  was  little  probability  of  her  having  offspring,  the 
States  faw  their  danger,  and  avoided  it,  by  refufing  to 
liften  to  any  terms  of  fubmi(Iion\ 

A. ».  1599.  The  firft  material  ftep  taken  by  Albert  and  Ifabella 
for  reducing  their  revolted  fubjefls  to  obedience,  wtf 
the  iiTuing  of  an  edid,  in  conjun£lion  with  the  Catho- 
lic king,  precluding  the  United  Provincesallintercoarfc 
with  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  with  the 
Spanilh  Netherlands.  This  was  a  fevere  blow  to  the 
commerce  of  ihc  States.  They  had  hithcrro,  (ingular 
as  it  may  iccm,  been  allowed  an  open  trade  with  all 
the  Spanilh  dominions  in  Europe,  and  had  drawn  much 
of  their  wcalfh  from  that  fourcc,  as  well  as  increafedby 
it  their  naval  power.  An  idea  of  general  advantage  on- 
jy  cuiild  have  induced  Philip  II.  to  permit  fuch  a  traf- 

a.  Mcccrn.     Grotiui.     BcittivogIIo« 
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fie  ;  uid  ao  experience  of  its  balance  being  in  favour  of  I^tter 
the  republicy  as  will  always  be  the  cafe  between  induf-    ^^-^^-,J^ 
trxOQS  apd  iodolent  nations^  made  it  now  be  prohibited  ^'^*  'i^^* 
under  the  name  of  an  indulgence*  But  the  interdict  was 
iiucd  too  late  efFc£lually  toanfweritscnd.  TdeDutch, 
already  ftrong  by  Tea,  fentout  a  fleet  to  cruife  upon  the. 
Spaniards:  their  land  levies  were  profecu ted  with  great/ 
diligence;    and,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  reftrainc 
npoQ  their  home  trade,  they  turned  their  views  toward 
India,  ^ivhere  they  attacked  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
gocicy  and  at  length  monopolized  the  moft  lucrative* 
branch  of  that  important  commerce. 

Me  A  K  WHILE  war  was  carried  on  with  vigour  in  the 
LowCountrics.  Be(ides.feveral  bodies  of  Germans  and 
Smfft,  tlie  States  took  into  their  fervice  two  tboufand 
Fscacfa  veterans^  diflxuided  by  Henry  IV.  on  the  con^ 
dafioaof  the  peace  of  Vervins:  and  that  prince  gene-^' 
Tovfly  fapplied  the  republic  with  money,  under  pre« 
teaceof  paying  his  debts.  The  archduke!s  forcestwere, 
lal&e  manner,  much  augmented  by  frefh  levies  from 
iBf  Italy,  and  Germany.    Each  party  feemed  for^ 
M)aU«  to  the  other,  yet  both  were  eager  for  the  com- 
bat;.aiid  feveral  towns  had  been  taken,  many  gallantly 
ifikaltcd,  and  no  lefs  gallantly  defended  on  both  (ides,  . 
the  two  armies  came  to  a  gcaeral  engagement  at  New- 
fOit,  near  Oftend'.  The  field  was  obilinately  difputed  a.D.i^oq. 
fi»r  threchours.  The  confederates  began  the  battle  with . 
iocrcdible  intrepidity;  and,  and  the  Spaniih  veterans, 
vfaocompofed  the  enemy's  van,  received  the  (hock  with 
|icat  firninels.     The  confiifl  was  terrible.     At  length 
Ae  Spaniards  gave  ground,  but  repeatedly  returned  to  • 
ibe  charge,  repeatedly  were  repulfed;   and,    in  the 

3.  Crotiuftf  1^0.  iz.    Rcidan.  lib.  xvii.     BcDtivoglio,  par.  ill.  lib,  vi. 
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Fart  I.    iffuc,  utterly  broken  and  rooted,  with  the  lofs  of  fife 
A.Dk>  1600.  thoafand  men,  by  the  valour  of  the  Englilh  auxilariet^ 
under  (ir  Francis  Vere,  who  led  the  van  of  the  con- 
federates^.   We  muft  not,  however,  with  fomc  of  our 
too  warm  countrymen,  afcribe  the  viAory  folely  to 
Englifh  prowefs.    A  (hare  of  the  honour,  at  lea^ 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  military  (kill  of  prince 
Maurice;  to  a  body  of  :*wirs,  immediately  undef  hit  [ 
command,  that  fupported  the  Engljfh  troops;  and  to 
the  valour  of  the  many  gallant  volunteen,  who  had  '^ 
come  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  ftudy  the  art  of  wair . 
under  fo  able  and  experienced  a  general,   and  who  ' 
firove  to  outdo  each  other  in  daring  a6^s  of  heroifin. 

This  viAory  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  th«' 
United  Provinces,  as  the  defeat  of  their  army,  in  dit' 
prefent  crifis,  muft  have  been  followed  by  the  loft  of  ^ ' 
their  liberties,  and  their  final  ruin  as  independent  ftatea;  ^ 
but  its  confequences  otherwife  were  very  inconfidcr-T 
able.   Prince  Maurice  either  mifpent  his  time  afterdio ' 
battle,  or  his  troops,  as  he  affirmed,  were  foexhauftcd  * 
with  fatigue,  as  not  to  be  fie  for  any  new  enterprise^  '[ 
till  Albert  was  again  ready  to  take  the  field  with  a  Ai*  «^ 
perior  army.    Overtures  of  peace  were  renewed,  and  ^ 
rejeded  by  the  States.     The  confederates  laid  fiege  to  • 
^Dui6oi.  Rhimberg,  and  the  archduke  to  Oftend.     Rhimberg  '' 
was  reduced,  but  Maurice  did  not  think  his  ftrength  i 
fufficicnt  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Oftend.  • , 

Meantime  the  fiege  of  that  important  place  was  -'^ 
vigoroufly  conduced  by  the  archduke  in  perfon,  at  the  ^ 
head  of  a  numerous  and  well  appointed  army.  The  r^ 
brave  refiftance  which  he  met  with  aftonifhed,  but  did  t 
not  difcourage  him.  His  heart  was  fet  on  the  reduftion 

4.  Id.  ibid* 
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pf  Oftend.     All  the  refources  of  war  were  cxhaufted  ;   LET  tkr 
rircrs  of  blood  were  fplit,  but  neither  fide  was  diipint-    _,^^\ 
ed  ;  becaale  both  received  conftant  fuppHes,  the  one  hj    a.u.  1691. 
lea,  the  other  from  the  oeigi.b'^uring  country.     Xc  .y 
Vattenes  were  daily  raifed,  and  aflfaults  made  without 
jia.-r.ber,  and  without  effeft.  The garrifon  comma -idcd 
by  Sir  Francis  Vere,  who  had  g.Uantly  thrown  him- 
fclf  into  the  town,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  repelled 
all  *^hc  attempts  of  the  >pan!ards  with  invincihlc  .atre- 
pidity;  and  at  length  oblige^i  Albert  to  turn  the  liege 
into  a  kind  of  blockade,  and  commit  tne  command  to  A.D.t6os; 
Rival,   one  of  his  generals,  while  he  h'mfetc    ve  t  to 
Ghent,  10  order  to  concert  new  meafures  for  accom- 
plifliing  his  favourite  enterprize. 

The  States  embraced  this  opportunity  to  chanc:e  the 
^rrifon  of  Oftend,  worn  out  and  emaciated  with  con- 
tional  fatigue  and  watching  ;  and  as  the  communicatioa 
by  fea  was  preferved  open,  the  fcheme  was  executed 
Vidiont  difficulty,  A  frcfh  garrifon  fupplied  with 
every  neceflary,  took  charge  of  the  town,  under  the 
coounand  of  colonel  Dorp,  a  Dutchman,  colonel 
Edmonds  a  Scotchman,  and  Hertain,  a  Frenchman  ; 
while  Sir  Francis  Vere,  with  the  former  garrifon,  join* 
ed  the  army  under  prince  Maurice. 

The  army  before  Oftend,  compofed  of  Flemings, 
Walloons,  and  Spaniards,  was  reinforced  with  eight 
thoufand  Italians,  under  the  marquis  of  Spinob,  an 
officerof  great  military  ulents,  to  whom  Albert  wifely 
eommitted  the  condud  of  the  iiege,  after  the  inncffec- 
tail  efforts  of  Rivas.  Spinola  (hewed,  thatno  fortifica- 
don,  however  ftrong,  is  impregnable  to  an  able  engi- 
neer, furnilhcd  with  the  neccff^ry  force.  Oilend  was  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  an.i  the  bcfiCji^ers  were  making 
preparations  for  the  grand  alTault,  when  the  gov.-^rnor 
Vol.  III.  F  offered 
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t^-^J  l*  offered  to  capitulate.    Spinola  granted  the  gartifoit 
A. D.  1604.  honourable  terms  '• 

During  this  memorable  iiege,  which  laft  upwards 
of  three  years,  and  coft  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  arch-- 
duke  the  lives  of  fourfcore  thoufand  brave  foldiert, 
prince  Maurice  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Rimbachf 
Grave,  and  Sluys,  acquiiitions  which  more  than  ba** 
lanced  thelofs  of  Oftend;  and  Albert,  by  employing 
all  his  ftrength  againft  the  place,  was  prevented,  dur« 
ing  three  campaigns,  from  entering  the  United  Pro-    \ 
vinces.     The  Dutch  did   not  let  flip  the  occafioB^ 
which  that  interval  of  fecurity  afforded  them,  topiifh    . 
their  trade  and  manufafturcs.  Every  nerve  was  ftrain«(    ; 
ed  in  labour,    and  every  talent  in  ingenuity.     Com*'  . 
merce,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  flourifhed  :  TerntCe^    . 
one  of  the  Moluccas,  had  been  gained  ;  and  the  Eaft    ; 
India  company,  that  grand  pillar  of  the  republKc^  wtt    . 
tftablifhed  ^  ! 

But  asacounterpoifetothefeadvantageSy  theStatti  k 
had  loft  the  alliance  of  England,  in  confequencc  ot  - 
the  death  of  Elizabeth.  James  I.  her  fuccelTor,  (hew*  '^ 
ed  no  inclination  to  engage  in  hoftilities  with  Spain  j[  | 
and  concluded,  foOn  after  his  accedion,  a  treaty  wiA  ; 
that  court.  Through  the  intcrccffion  of  Henry  IV.  , 
however,  he  agreed  to  fupply  the  States  fecretly  wit^  . 
money  :  and  what  is  very  remarkable  as  well  as  ho«^  ^ 
nourable,  it  appears  that  James,  in  his  treaty  with  ^ 
Spain,  had  exprefly  rcfeYved  the  power  of  fending  « 
affiftancc  to  the  United  Provinces  7.  .-, 

The  republic,  at  prefent,  flood  much  in  need  of 
Aipport.  Philip  III.  now  fenfible  that  the  infa^it^  could 

5.  Crcliu*,  lib.xiii.    Befitivo^lio,  par.  iti. -lib.  ^ti. 
.   .  6.  L^Cicrc,  lib.  vii.   .  ..." 

7.  Winwood,  vol.  ii. 

bftTC 
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haft  AC  iflue,  and  coQ(c<{uentI]r  that  the  Netherlands 
iDotittiira  to  the  crowAof  Spain,  came  to  a  refolu- 
ticB  of  carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  revolted  pro- 
Tiaoef  with  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions.  *Large 
levies  were  made  for  that  purpofe,  large  Aims  were 
leoiitted  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  Spinola  was  there  a.  D.  1695. 
declared  commander  in  chief  of  the  Spanifh  and  Ita- 
Uaa  forcet. 

The  States  iaw  their  danger,  and  endeavoured  to 
proride  againft  it.  They  impowered  prince  Maurice  to 
aiBf^eDthis  army;  they  recruited  their garrifons,  re- 
paired their  fortifications,  and  every  where  prepared 
foraTigorous  refiftance.    Spinola  cxpefied   it,  but 
was  mot  difcouraged  :  and  his  fuccefs  was  r^id  for  two 
canpeigns^  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Maurice.  But 
akhoaghhe  had  madehimfelf  mafter  of  many  import- 
tat  places,  he  had  yet  made  no  impreflion^on  the  body 
•f  the  republic ;  and  threehundred  thoufand  doubloons 
a  montb,  the  common  expence  of  the  army,  was  a  fum 
too  large  for  the  Spanifh  treafury  long  to  difburfe,  and 
adruo  which  not  even  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
eeald  fopply.     His  troops  mutined  for  want  of  pay. 
Ife  became  infeniible  of  the  imprafticability  of  his  a.d*!^^^* 
■■leftakiDg,  and  delivered  it  as  his  opinion.  That  it 
wasffiore  advifeable  to  enjoy  die  ten  provinces  in  peace 
tad  fecority,  than  to  rifk  the  lofs  of  the  whole  Nc- 
tbetlaods  in  purfuitof  the  other  feven,  and  ruin  Spaia 
by  a  hazardous  attempt  to  conquer  rebel  fubjeds,  who 
lad  too  long  tafted  the  fweets  of  liberty,  ever  again  to 
bear  with  eafe  the  fhackles  of  monarchy  and  abfoluie 
dominion  *• 

The  court  of  Madrid  was  already  convinced  of  the 
scctlHty  of  an  accommodation ;  the  archduke  washear- 

4.  BcntiVogl'o. 
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PART   I.  tily  tired  of  the  war ;  and  the  fentimcnti  of  the  general 

A.Di66  ^^^  S^^^^  influence  both  on  the  Spanifh  and  Flemifh 
councils.  If  the  duke  of  Parma  had  failed  to  rednce 
the  Seven  Provinces,  and  Spinola  gave  upthe  attempt, 
who,  it  was  afked,  could  hope  to  fubdue  them  ? — ^At 
there  was  no  anfwering  fuch  a  queftion,  tt  was  agreed^ 
though  not  without  many  fcruples,  to  negociate  with 

A.  D.  1607.  ^jjg  Belgian  republic,  as  an  independent  ftatc.  A  fuf- 
penfion  of  arms  accordingly  took  place :  conferences 
were  opened ;  and,  after  numberlefs  obftru&ions  and 
delays,  interpofed  by  the  Orange  fadion,  whofe  in- 
tereft  it  was  to  continue  the  war,  a  truce  of  twelve  years 

A.  D.  i6o9<  was  concluded  at  the  Hague,  through  the  mediation  of 
France  and  England  9.  This  treaty  fecured  totheUnited 
Provi'nces  all  the  acquifitions  they  had  made,  freedom 
of  commerce  with  the  dominions  of  Philip  and  the 
archduke,  on  the  fame  footing  with  other  foreign 
nations,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  thofe  civil  and 
religious  liberties  for  which  they  bad  fo  glorionfly 
ftrugglcd  '*. 

Scarce  had  thecourt  of  Spain  finifhed  one  civil  war, 
occafioned  by  perfccution,  when  it  plunged  into  an-> 
other.  Philip  IIL  at  the  infligation  of  the  inquifition, 
and  by  the  advice  of  his  minifter,  the  duke  of  Lerma, 
no  lefs  weak  than  himfelf,  iiTued  an  edid,  ordering  all 
the  Morefcoes,  or  defcendants  of  the  Moors,  to  leave 
the  kingdom  within  the  fpace  of  thirty  days  under  the 
penalty  of  death.  Thefe  remains  of  the  ancient  con* 
querors  of  Spain  were  chiefly  employed  in  commerce 
and  agriculture;  and  the  principal  reafon  aflig^ed  for 
this  barbarous  decree  was,  That  they  were  ftill  Maho* 
metans  in  their  hearts,  though  they  conformed  out- 
wardly to  the  rites  of  Chriftianity,  amd  tlierefore  might 
corrupt  the  true  faith,  as  well  as  diftarb  the  peace  of 

9.  Qrouu,    BfOtivogUo.    Wiawood.  ic.  Grsciw^  lik  urii. 

the 
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tbefete.     Perfecution  prompted  them  to  undertake    letter 
vial  they  had  hitherto  (hewn  no  difpofition  to  attempt.    ^^^"^ 
Thtf  chofe  ihemfelvet  a  king,  and  endeavoured  to  op-  A.D.  1611. 
pofe  the  execution  of  the  royal  mandate ;   but  being 
aknoft  utterly  unprovided  with  arms,  they  were  fooa 
<ibliged  to  fubmit,  and  all  banilhcd  the  kingdom  "• 

Br  this  violent  and  impolitic  meafure,  Spain  loft 
war  a  million  of  induftrious  inhabitants'*;  and  as  that 
kii^om  wat  already  depopulated  by  long  and  bloody 
foieign  warty  by  repeated  emigrations  to  the  New 
Worldy  and  enervated  by  luxury,  it  now  funk  into  a 
Hate  of  laDgour,  out  of  which  it  has  never  (ince  fully 
sccovered.  The  remembrance  of  its  former  ftrength» 
however,  ftill  made  it  terrible;  and  aiTociations  were  . 
iMmed  for  reftraining  the  exorbitant  power  of  Spain^ 
after  Spain  had  ceafed  to  be  powerful. 


F  3  LET- 
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LETTER     L^XII. 

Tli  domeflic  Hijlory  of  England,  from  iht  Defeat  of 
/A^  Spanish  Armada,  in  1588,  to  the  Death  tf 
Elizabeth,  with  feme  Particulars  0/ Scotland 
<7ff^  Ireland. 

^xSr  Tn  ^  ^  execution  of  the  queen  of  Sc6ts,  and  the  dc- 
'i^,,^^i,  J  X  feat  of  the  Spanifh  Armada,  freed  Elizabeth 
A.D.  1588.  fjQ^  all  apprchenfions  in  regard  to  the  fafety  of  bcf 
crown.  What  part  flic  took  in  the  affairs  of  France 
and  of  the  United  Provinces^  and  what  attempts  fhm 
made  by  naval  armaments  to  annoy  the  Catholic  king, 
we  have  already  fccn.  Wc  muft  now,  my  dear  Philip^ 
take  a  view  of  her  domeflic  policy,  and  her  dome^c 
troubles;  and  of  her  iranfaA ions  with  Scotland  aodlrt^ 
land,  fiom  this  great  aera  of  her  guilt  and  her  glorjr. 
to  that  of  her  death,  which  left  vacant  the  throne  (rf 
England  to  the  houfc  of  Stuart. 


^»e>*' 


The  leading  charaflcriftics  of  Elizabeth's  adroinif- 
traiion  were  oeconomy  and  vigour.    By  adrift  attea- 
tidn  to  the  firft,  fhe  was  able  to  maintain  a  magiufi- 
ccnt  court,  and  to  fupport  the  perfccuted  proteftants 
in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  without  oppreffioj; 
i.cr  people,  or  involving  the  crown  in  debt;  and  by  a   • 
fji.ited  exertion  of  the  fccond,  fhe  humbled  the  pride  j 
ct  Spain,  and  gave  liability  to  her  throne,  in  fpite  of  ) 
all  ihe  machinations  of  her  enemies.  After  informing  -t 
AD  i5o>   ]^er  parliament  of  the  neccffity  of  continuing  the  war  ' 
againft  Philip,  and  how  little  flie  dreaded  the  povrer 
of  that  monarch,  even  though  he  fliould  make  a  great* 
cr  effort  than  that  of  his  Invincible  Armada,  fhe  con- 
cluded tlius : —  **  But  I  am  informed,   that  when  he 

**  attempted 
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^*  tttcmptBd  this  lift  iarafion,  fomc  upon  the  fca-cotft    ^J^xxn'^ 

<^  fbrfbok  their  towns,  fled  apbigher  into  the  country,    ,_    ,-^ 

^  and  left  all  naked  and  expofed  to  his  entrance-- but 

^  I  firear  onto  you,  by  God  !  if  I  knew  thofe  perfons, 

^  or  may  know  of  any  that  (hall  do  fo  hereafter,  I  will 

^  make  them  feel  what  it  it  to  be  fearful  in  fo  urgent 

«acaiife>.*' 

Elisabeth's  frugality,  in  the  adminiftration  of  go- 
vernment, feems  lefs,  however,  to  have  proceeded  from 
lenity  to  her  people  than  from  a  fear  of  bringing  hci- 
&irnnderthe  power  of  the  commons  by  the  neceflity 
of  Soliciting  larger  fupplies,  and  thereby  endangering 
her  royal  prerogative,  of  whiclilhe  was  always  remark- 
ably jealoQS,  and  which  (heexercifed  with  a  high  hand. 
Nomberlefs  inftances  of  this  occur  during  her  reign. 
Befides  ercAingthe  Court  of  High  Commiilion,  which 
was  veiled  with  almoft  inquiiitorial  powers,  and  fup- 
forting  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  the  Star  Chamber,  flie 
granted  toher  fervants  and  courtiers  patents  for  mono- 
polies, which  put  invincible  reftraints  upon  all  com- 
merce, indnftry,  and  emulation  in  the  arts,  and  en- 
abled thofe  who  poirefled  them,  to  raife  commodities 
to  what  price  they  pleafed.     Salt,  in  particular,  was 
raifed  from  (iicteen  pence  a  bufhel,  to  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen (hillings  %  and  fevcral  other  articles  in  propor-' 
tion.     Almoft  all  the  nccelTaries  of  life  wf  re  thus  mo- 
nopolized; which  made   a  certain  member  cry  out 
ironically,  when  the  lift  was  read  over  in  the  howCf, 
*^  Is  not  bread  among  the  number'  r"  ' 

These  grievances  were  frequently  complained  of  ia 
parliament,  but  more  cfpecially  by  the  Pyritans;  a  re- 
ligious fe£t  who  maintained,  as  the  name  imports,  that 
the  church  of  England  was  not  yet  fufficicntly  purged 

a*  D*£wcfl,  Jwrnal 0/ FarliameMt,  i.  IhiJ.  3.  JhM. 
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PART  I.  from  the  errors  of  popery,  and  who  carried  the  famo 
bold  fpiritthat  diAated  their  theological  opinions^  into 
their  political  fpeculations.  But  fbch  complaints  were 
made  at  the  peril  of  the  members,  who  were  frequently 
committed  to  cuftody  for  undue  liberty  of  fpeech  ;  and 
all  motions  to  remove  tbofe  enormous  grievances  wer« 
fuppreffed,  as  attempts  to  invade  the  royal  prerogative. 
The  queen  herfelf,  by  mefTages  to  the  houfe,  frcqueot* 
ly  aJinonifhcd  the  commons,  •*  Not  to  meddle  with 
<^  what  novvife  belonged  to  them  (matters  of  ftateoc. 
<<  religion),  and  what  did  not  lie  within  the  coroptft 
*•  of  their  underftanding;**  and  fhc  warned  themt 
<<  iince  neither  her  commands,  nor  the  example  of 
^*  their  wifer  brethren  (thofe  devoted  to  the  court) 
^<  could  reclaim  their  audacious,  arrogant^  and  pre*  ,y 
<<  fumptuous  folly,  that  fome  other  fpecies  of  cor* 
**  reciion  muft  be  found  for  them  V* 

These  meifages  were  patiently  received  by  the  ma« 
jority  of  the  houfe.  Nay,  it  was  aflerted,  •*  That  th^ 
^<  royal  prerogative  was  not  to  be  canvaiTed,  nor  dif** 
<<  puted,  nor  examined,  and  did  not  even  admit. of  anj 
^<  limitation  ;  that  abfolute  princes,  fuch  as  the  fever 
**  reigns  of  England,  were  a  fpecies  of  divinity  ;  ih9t 
**  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  tying  the  queen^s  hands  by 
**  laws  or  ftatutes,  fincc,  by  her  difpenfing  power,  (he 
<<  could  lofcn  herfelf  at  pleafure  * !"— But  the  Puri- 
tans who  alone  poflcfled  any  juft  fentiments  of  free* 
<|om,  '<^nd  who  employed  ail  their  induftry  to  be  eleft^ 
into  parliament,  Hill  hazarded  the  utmoft  indignation 
of  Elizabeth,  in  vindicating  the  natural  rights  of  man* 
Jtind.  They  continued  to  keep  alive  that  precious  fparl^ 
pf  liberty  which  they  had  relUndled ;  and  which,  hua^ 

4p  D'Ewcs,  ubi  A»p.  ^.  Ibid. 

in|r 
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rrr    7y  .nnMdccii..  era:  *  ?>?•*   :rc  c:*"*"^   i*>i 
tj  ;  frsat  v  loe  a^c^    ,i^  :2c  :a^  ■^.  T^vTnj  \» 
Sac  J  3»  fi-'ri  =ie  wia^^rcc  c:  i^t**   ^'^'•-•sL  ^"^i*  piv^ 

Avo5G  rieiVrn;S»w"iici  "  1\:a-'^:''^  i.*r\v'i.^.;t\;  the 

to  tie  crew  J.  B-:  a*  I'l  w'ljtjcr  t;oit\  Ji  ii\aI 
daia  baJ  expired  v^:'::!  :>.c  ^u.x.':  c:  S«:o;»«  a  luotuni 
by  PcierWcacworj-.^a  j^uiiun,  km  pciUuu\- 

Majcftf  10  nx  ihc  iuo:ciro:i;  w  Mch»  ihou^^h  111 
itfUf  fidSciently  rel'pcAtc!,  inccoi'cvl  iSc  iiuccii  u^  luch 
a  degree,  chat  flie  ordcrcii  Went  worth  to  be  \c\\\  10  the 
Tower,  and  all  the  members  v\ho  icconJc-J  hini  to  tho 
Fleet*.  Her  malignity  againft  Mary  icciiu  10  Itavc 
failed  apoQ  her  fon  James;  for  Ihc  not  only  vooimurj 
CD  aTdd  acknowledging  him  as  her  lucccllor,  thvHi|;h  a 
peaceable  and  unafpiring  prince,  but  rcfulr  J  to  ntlill 
him  in  fupprefling  a  conlpiracy  of  lome  Catliolii*  no« 
blemen.  In  conjunftion  with  tho  king  ot  Spain,  thru 
common  enemy  ^  She  cnJcavourcit  to  kiT|t  him  in 
perpetual  dependence,  by  brilnng  hix  ininitb  i\,  m  hi. 
menting  difcontents  among  his  i'nhjc^ls;  anil  i\u  u|i. 
pears  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  ;i  4oni))iitiryp 
formed  by  the  carl  of  Gowric,  for  fc  i/ing  ilu-  kinj'*» 
perfon';  though  not,  at  commonly  lu|>|»olr(l^  with  4 
jefign  to  take  away  his  life. 

Mean WH I le  Eliza1>eth's  attrntion  wn«  iiiik  h  m « ii. 
pied  by  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  where  the  Kn^rjini  (ovr- 
Y$ignty  had  hitherto  been  little  more  tiun  nominal.  I  he 

6*  Ibid,        7,  Spo:fwocd.        f  •  Robcrtic/o,  /JtJI,  /i**!,  f al.  ii. 

luth 
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Iri(h  princes  and  nobles,  divided  among therofelves^  rei» 
dily  paid  the  exterior  marks  of  obedience  to  a  powet 
which  they  were  not  able  to  refift;  but  at  no  durable 
force  was  ever  kept  on  foot  to  retain  them  in  fubmiffioo^ 
they  ftill  relapfed  into  their  former  ftate  of  barbarout 
independency.  Other  reafons  confpired  to  prevent  a 
cordial  union.  The  fmail  army,  which  was  main- 
tained injireland,  never  being  regularly  paid,  the  offi- 
cers were  obliged  to  give  their  foldiers  the  privilege  of 
free  quarters  upon  the  natives.  Rapine  and  infolence 
inflamed  the  hatred  which  prevailed  between  the  con** 
querorsandthe  conquered;  and  that,  together  with  tire 
old  oppofiiion  of  manners,  laws,  and  interefts,  was  now 
heightened  by  religious  animofity,  the  Irifh  being  ftitl 
Catholics,  and  in  a  great  meafure  favages^. 

The  romantic  and  impolitic  projeft  of  the  Englifh 
princes  for  fubduing  France,  occafioncd  this  inattention 
to  the  affairs  oFIreIand;a  conqueft  pregnant  withmattff 
foHd  advantages,  and  infinitely  morefuitedtotbeircoo^ 
dition.  Elizabcthearlyfawtheimportanceofthatifland, 
and  took  fcveral  mcafares  for  reducing  it  to  a  ftatc  of 
greater  order  and  fubmiffion.  Bcfidcs  furnilhing  hct 
deputies,  orgovernorsoflreland,  with  aftronger  force, 
ihe  founded  an  univerdty  in  Dublin,  with  a  view  of 
introducing  arts  and  learning  into  that  capital  and 
kingdom,  and  of  civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  df 
the  people  **".  But  unhappily  Sir  John  Perroi,  in  1585^ 
being  then  lord  deputy,  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ulfter,  in  order  to  enable  them,  without 
the  af^ftance  of  the  Englifh  government,  to  reprefs  the 
incurfionsofthcScotiifhiflanders;  andPhilipII.  hav- 
ing, about  the  fame  time,  engaged  many  of  the  Irifli 
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eejilflr  to  (cnre  in  his  armies  in  the  Lov/  Countries,     lettfr 
'Ireland  thus  provided  both   with   officers'  and  fol-   ^    ^    ^ 
dien«  with  difcipline  and  arms,  was  thenceforth  able 
fo  maintain  a  more  regular  war,  and  becatpe  more  for* 
niidable  to  England. 

HaOH  O^Neale  the  head  of  a  potent  clan,  had 
been  raifed  by  the  queen  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Ty* 
xooe;  bat  preferring  the  pride  of  barbarous  licence  and 
[  domioion  to  the  pleafures  of  opulence  and  tranquil** 
licy,  he  iecretly  fomented  the  difcontents  of  his  coun« 
trymcny  and  formed  the  proje£t  of  rendering  himfelf 
independent,  Trufting,  however,  to  the  influence  of  his 
deceitful  oaths  and  proteftations,  as  he  was  not  yet 
lufficiently  prepared,  he  furrendered  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  William  RuiTcl,  who  had  been  appointed  A.r.X595. 
Ae  queen's  deputy  in  Ireland;  and  being  difmiiTcd,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  protcftations,  of  his  pacific  dif* 
pofitioD,  and  retiring  into  his  own  country,  he  embrac- 
ed the  daring  refolution  of  riiing  in  open  rebellion,  and 
p{  relying  no  longer  on  the  lenity  and  imprudence  of 
his  enemies.  His  fuecefs  exceeded  his  mofl  fanguine 
hopes.  After  amufing  Sir  John  Norris,  fent  over  to  re- 
duce him  to  obedience,  with  treacherous  promifes  and 
propofals  of  accommodation,  by  means  of  which  the 
war  was  fpun  out  for  fome  years,  he  defeated  the  En- 
lifli  army  under  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  who  had  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  command  on  the  death  of  the  gallant  Norris, 
and  who  was  left  dead  on  the  field,  together  with  fif- 
teen hundred  men". 

This  viftory,  which  mightily  animated  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Irifh,  and  raifed  the  reputation  of  Tyrone, 
^Ho  now  aflumed  the  name  of  Deliverer  of  his  Coun- 
^7>  made  Elizabeth  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  pulh- 
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ing  the  war  by  more  vigorous  roe^furps.  And  fhe  ap« 
pointed,  at  his  own  requeft,  her  reigning  favourite  the 
carlof  EiTsx,  ever  ambitious  of  military  fame,  gover- 
nor of  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Lieutenant  ; 
veiled  him  with  powers  almoft  unlimited;  and,  in  or« 
der  to  infure  him  fuccefs  againft  the  rebels  fhe  levied 
an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  toot  and  thirteen  hundred 
horfe.  But  Lffcx,  unacquainted  with  the  country,  and 
milled  by  intcrefted  councils,  difappointtd  the  expir- 
ations of  the  queen  and  the  nation;  and  fearing  the 
total  alineation  of  her  afFeftions,  by  the  artifices  of  hit 
cneuues,  he  embraced  the  ra(h  refolution  of  returning 
home,  cxpretsly  contrary  to  her  orders,  and  arrived  at 
court  before  any  one  was  apprized  of  his  intentions  »■. 

The  fudden  and  unexpeded  appearance  of  her  fa« 
vourite,  whofe  impatience  carried  him  to  her  bed- 
chamber, where  he  threw  himlelf  at  her  feet,  and  kiff- 
cd  her  hand,  at  firft  difarmed  the  refentment  of  Eli- 
zabeth«  She  was  incapable,  in  that  moment  of  foft  fur- 
prize,  of  treating  him  with  fevcrity :  hence  Eflex  was 
induced  to  fay,  on  retiring,  he  thanked  God,  that 
though  he  had  fuifered  much  trouble,  and  many  florms 
abroad,  he  found  a  fweet  calm  at  home'^. 

Elizabeth,  however,  had  no  fooner  Icifure  for  ro- 
collection,  than  her  difplcafurc  returned.  All  Effex*» 
faults  again  took  pofTelTion  of  her  mind,  and  fhp 
thought  it  neceflary,  by  fome  fevcrc  difcipline,  to  fub- 
due  that  haughty  and  imperious  Ipirit,  which  prefum* 
ing  on  her  partiality  and  indulgence,  had  ventured  to 
difrcgard  berinilruAions,  anddifobey  her  commands. 
A. D.  1600.  She  ordered  him  to  be  confined;  and,  by.  a  decree  of 
the  privy  council,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  employr 
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XDCiits,  except  that  of  Maftcr  of  the  Horfe,  and  fen-  l-ETTEit 
fenced  to  remain  a  prifoncr  during  her  majefty's  plea-  Jf^^^J 
fnrem  A.D.i6cob 

Humbled  by  this  fentence,  but  ftill  trufting  to  the 
queen's  tendernefs,  Eflex  wrote  to  her^  that  he  kilTed 
ker  majefty's  hands,  and  the  rod  with  which  fhe  had 
correfted  him;  but  that  he  could  never  recover  his 
wonted  cheerFulncfs,  tiil  fhe  deigned  to  admit  him  to 
tluit  prefence^  which  had  ever  been  the  chief  fource  of 
hat  happinefs  and  enjoyment.  He  had  now  refolved, 
lie  added,  to  make  amends  for  his  pad  errors;  to  retire 
into  a  rural  Iblitude,  and  fay  with  Nebuchadnezzar^ 
**  Let  my  dwelling  be  wi»h  the  beafts  of  the  field,  let 
^  me  eat  grafs  as  an  ox,  and  be  wet  with  the  dew  of 
^'  heaven,  till  it  Ihall  pleafe  the  queen  to  reftore  me  to 
«<  my  underftanding  '^« 

Elizabeth,  who  had  always  declared  to  the  world, 
and  even  to  Eflfcx  himfelf  that  the  purpofe  of  her  fe- 
Terity  was  to  corrcft,  not  to  ruin  him,  was  much  pleaf- 
ed  with  thefe  fentiments;  and  replied,  that  (he  hear- 
tily wilhed  his  aftions  might  correfpond  with  his  ex- 
preffions.  Every  one  expcded  that  he  would  foon  be 
reftored  to  his  former  degree  of  credit  and  favour ;  nay, 
as  is  ufual  in  reconciliations  proceeding  from  tcndcr- 
nefs,  that  he  would  acquire  an  additional  afcendant 
over  his  fond  miftrefs.  But  EfTex's  enemies,  by  whom 
fhe  was  continually  furrounded,  found  means  to  per- 
fuade  the  queen,  that  his  lofty  fpirit  was  not  yet  fuf- 
ficiently  fubdued;  and,  as  a  farther  trial  of  his  fubmif- 
fion,  (he  rcfufed  to  renew  a  patent,  which  he  polleflcd 
for  a  monopoly  of  fweet  wines.  She  even  accompanied 
her  refufal  with  an  infult.  "  An  ungovernable  bcaft," 
added  Ihe,  «*  muft  be  ftintcd  in  its  provindcr  '«• 
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PART  r*  Essex,  who  had  with  difficulty  reftraincd  his  prond^ 
A^D.'xTo^  heart  fo  long,  and  whofc  patience  was  now  exhaufted^' 
imagining,  from  this  frefh  in(lanc9offeverity,  that  the 
queen  was  become  inexorable,  gave  full  rein  to  his  vio- 
lent difpofition,  and  threw  off  all  appearance  of  duty 
and  refj^eft.  Already  high  in  the  public  favour,  he? 
praftifed  anew  every  art  of  popularity.  He  indulged 
himfelf  in  great  liberties  of  fpecch;  particularly  in  re-' 
gard  to  the  queen's  pcrfon,  which  was  ftill  an  objefl  of 
her  vanity,  and  on  which  Ihe  allowed  herfclf  to  be 
complimented,  though  approaching  to  her  feventieth 
year.  And  what  was^  if  pollible,  ftill  more  mortifying 
to  Elizabeth,  he  made  fecrct  applications  to  the  king  o^ 
Scotland,  her  heir  and  prefumptive  fuccciTor,  offering 
to  extort  an  immediate  declaration  in  his  favour  '^. 

But  James,  although  fufficientlydefirous  of  fccuring 
the  fucceflion  of  England,  and  though  he  had  negociat* 
ed  with  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to  procure 
fupport  to  his  hereditary  title,  did  not  approve  of  the 
violent  means  which  Effcx  propofed  to  employ  for  that 
end.  His  natural  timidity  of  temper  made  him  averfc 
againft  any  bold  expedient;  and  he  was  afraid,  if  the 
attempt  fhould  fail,  that  Elizabeth  might  be  induced  to 
take  fome  extraordinary  ftep  to  his  prejudice  £ffeX|, 
however,  continued  to  make  ufe  of  that  prince's  claif% 
as  a  colour  for  his  rebellious  projefts.  A  feled  council 
of  malcontents  was  formed ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  feize 
the  palace,  to  oblige  the  queen  to  remove  all  £ffex*t 
enemies,  to  call  a  parliament,  and  to  fettle  the  fucccf* 
fion,  together  with  a  new  plan  of  government'?. 

il.D.i6oi.       Elizabeth  had  fome  intimation  of  thefe defperatt 
refolutions.  EfTex  was  fummoned  to  attend  the  coun- 
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cil;  bot  he  received  a  private  note,  which  warned  him    lettb^ 
to piofidc  for  his  fafcty.     He  concluded  that  ail  hit   *  ^^^ 
coafpincj  wasdircovered;  cxcufcd  himfelf  to  the  coun-  A.  D.  i6oi. 
fili  00  account  of  a  pretended  indifpoiition;  and,  as  he 
pdgtd  it  imprafticable  to  iieze  the  palace  without 
more  preparations,  he  fallicd  forth,  at  the  head  of 
about  two  hundred  followers,  and  attempted  to  raift 
I  the  city.    But  the  citizens,  though  much  attached  tQ 
'  ifsperfon,  (hewed  no  difpofition  to  join  him.    In  vain 
did  he  tell  them,  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  that 
England  was  fold  to  the  Spaniards.     They  flocked 
about  him  in  amazement,  but  remained  filent  and  in- 
aftive:  and  Eflez,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  retreated  with 
difficulty  to  his  own  houfe.    There  he  feemed  deter- 
mined to  defend  himfelf  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  ra- 
ther  to  die,  like  a  brave  man,  with  his  fword  in  his 
handy  than  ignominioufly  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner ;  but,  after  fome  parley,  his  refolution  failed 
binOy  aod  be  furrendered  at  difcrction  '*• 

OabCRS  were  immediately  given  for  the  trial  of 
EfieXy  and  the  moft  coniidcrable  of  the  other  confpira- 
tors.  Their  guilt  was  too  notorious  to  admit  of  any 
doubt,  and  fentence  was  pronounced  accordingly.  The 
queen,  who  had  behaved  with  the  utmoft  compofure 
during  the  infurreQion  now  appeared  all  agitation  and 
irrefolution.  The  unhappy  condition  of  Eflex  awak- 
ened her  fondnefs  afrefh :  refentment  and  afFeftion 
fbaredber  breaft  at  turns;  the  care  of  her  own  fafcty, 
and  concern  for  her  favourite.  She  figncd  the  warrant 
for  his  execution,  (he  countermanded  it:  fhe  again  re«- 
folved  on  hisdeath,  ihe  felt  a  new*  return  of  tenderncfs. 
She  waited  impatiently  for  the  intcrcefllon  of  a  friend, 
t^whom  fhe  might  yield  that  forglvenefs^  which  of  her- 
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V^-^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^*  afhamcd  to  grant.  No  fuch  friend  appear* 
4LIXi6oi,  ed;  and  Elizabeth,  imagining  this  ungrateful  negled 
to  proceed  from  Lfftx^s  haughtinefs;  from  a  pride  of 
ipirit,  which  difdained  tofolicit  her  clemency,  at  laft 
permitted  the  fentence  to  be  put  in  execution  *K  He 
was  privately  beheaded  in.  the  Tower^  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  a  popular  infurre£lion. 

Such  was  the  untimely  fate  of  Robert  d*Evreux^ 
carl  of  EfTex.  Brave,  generous,  affable,  incapable  c^ 
difguiiing  his  own  fentiments  or  of  mifreprefenting 
thofe  of  others,  he  poiTeflred  the  rare  felicity  of  being 
at  once  the  favourite  of  hit  fovereign,  and  the  darling 
of  thepeople.  But  this  fo  fortunate  circumftance proved 
the  caufe  of  his  deftrudion.  Confident  of  the  queen*t 
partiality  toward  him,  as  well  as  of  his  own  merit,  hit 
treated  her  with  a  hi-jghtinefs,  which  neither  her  lovc^ 
not  her  dignity  cou!  J  bear ;  and,  when  his  rafhneft,  ini* 
prudence,  and  violence,  had  expofed  him  to  her  refent- 
ment,  he  hoped,  by  means  of  his  popularity,  to  make 
her  fubmic  to  his  imperious  will.  But  the  attachmenC 
of  the  people  to  his  perfon  was  not  flrong  enough  to 
ihakc  their  allegiance  to  the  throne.  He  faw  his  mif* 
take,  though  too  late:  and  his  death  was  accompanied 
witli  many  circumftanccs  of  the  mod  humiliating  peni- 
tence. Bui  hisremorfc  unhappily  took  a  wrong  direo* 
tion.  It  made  him  ungcneroufly  publifh  the  name  of 
of  every  one  to  whomhe  had  communicated  his  treafon* 
able  defigns*®.  He  debated  his  charadler,  in  attemp- 
ing  to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven ;  and,  after  all,  it  if  . 
much  to  be  qucftioned.  whatever  he  might  imagine  ill 
thofe  moments  of  affliftion,  whether  in  bewailing  hit 
primes,  he  did  not  fecretly  mourn  his  difappointed  ambi- 
tion, and  in  naming  his  accomplices  hope  to  appeafc  his 
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forcreign.  But  however  that  might  be,  it  is  finccrcly  LETTER 
tobelaincutedy  that  a  perfon  poffcffcd  of  fo  many  noble  ^_,  j 
TVCQCS,  (hoald  have  involved,  not  only  himfe)f^  but  A.D.U01. 
y  of  his  friends  in  ruin. 


The  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
EfleZy    though  he   rejected  hi;>   violent  counfels,  no 
(boDer   beard   of  his  criminal    and  unfuccefsful  en- 
terprife,  than  he  fent  two  ambafTadors  to  the  court  of 
England,  in  order  to  intercede  for  his  life,  as  well  as  to 
congratulate  the  queen  on  her  efcape  from  the  late  in- 
iitfrcAion  and  conlpiracy.     But  thcfe  envoys  arrived 
loo  late  to  execute  the  firft  part  of  their  inOruftions, 
•nd  therefore  prudently  concealed  it.     Elizabeth  rc« 
oeiTcd  them  with  all  poifiblc  mnrks  of  relpct^;    and^ 
dnring  their  reiidence   in  England,  they  found  the 
difpolitions  of  men  as  favourable  is  they  could  wi(h  to 
theScottifh  fucceffion.  They  even  entered  into  a  pri- 
vate corrcfpondence  with  fecrctary  Cecil,  fon  of  the 
btelord  treafurer  Burleigh,  whofe  influence,  after  the 
fall  of  EiTex,  was  uncontrouled  »«.     That  profound 
connier  thought  it  prudent  to  acquire,  by  this  policy, 
the  confidence  of  a  prince,  who  might  Iboa  become 
hisroafter  :  and  James,  having  gained  the  man  whofe 
oppofition  he  had  hitherto  chiefly  feared,    waited   in 
perfeA  fecurity  till  the  time  fhould  bring  about  that 
event    which  would  open   his    way    to  the  Englifh 
throne  ". 

While  thcfe  things  were  tranfafting  in  Britain, 
lord  Mountjoy,  who  fucceedcd  Eflcx  in  Ireland,  had 
reftored  the  queen's  authority  in  that  kingdom.  He  A.D.  i^^a. 
defeated  the  rebels  mcar  Kinfale,  though  fupported  by 
fizthoufand  Spaniards,  whom  he  expelled  the  ifland ; 
and  many  of  the  chieftains^  after  ikulking  for  fome 
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PART  I.    time  in  the  woods  and  moraffcs,  fubmittcd  to  mcrc^, 
aId/i^oT!  ^"^  received  fuch  conditions  as  the  deputy  was  pleafed 

to   prcfcribc.    Even   Tyrone   petitioned  for    terras; 

which  being  denied  him,  he  was  obliged  to  throw  him* 

felf  on  the  queen's  clemency  " '. 

But  Elizabeth  was  now  incapable  of  receiving  any 
pleafure  from  this  fortunate  conclufion  of  the  war, 
which  had  long  occupied  her  councils,  exhaufted  her 
trcafury,  and  difturbed  her  domcftic  peace.  Though 
in  her  fevcntieth  year,  fhe  had  hithcrjto  enjoyed  a  good 
Hate  of  health;  but  the  infirmities  of  old  age  at  length 
began  to  fteal  upon  her,  and  with  them  that  deprelfioa 
of  fpirit  by  which  they  are  naturally  accompanied* 
She  had  no  offspring  to  inherit  her  extenfive  domi* 
iiions :  no  Ton,  no  daughter,  to  whom  (he  could  tranC* 
mit  her  fccptre,  and  the  glories  of  her  illuftrious  reign  ; 
no  objcft  of  affcftion  to  alleviate  her  forrows,  or  on 
whom  (he  could  repofe  her  increafing  cares.  There 
lay  the  fource  of  her  moft  dangerous  difeafe.  A  deep 
melancholy,  which  nothing  could  diflipate,  and  which 
rendered  her  dead  to  every  human  fatisfa£tion^  had 
fettled  on  her  mind. 

E<;sF.x,  as  I  have  already  obfcrvcd,  had  been  con- 
fi^ncd  to  the  executioner  folely  on  a  fufpicion  that  the 
obllinacy  and  haughtinefs  of  his  fpirit,  ftill  difdaining 
I'ubmiflion,  would  not  permit  him  to  implore  the 
c]uccn's  clemency.  His  criminal  defigns  would  have 
been  forgiven,  as  the  extravagancies  of  a  great  foul, 
but  his  want  of  confidence  in  theafFeftion  of  an  indal* 
gent  iniftrefs,  or  his  fullen  contempt  of  her  mercy, 
were  unpardonable.  His  enemies  knew  it:  they  took  • 
advantage  of  it,   to  haften  his  deftruftion  ;  and  his 
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fricfljtwere  afraid  to  intcrpofe,  left  they  Ihould  be  ^^JJJJ* 
tcptHeattd  as  the  abettors  of  his  treafon.    But  no  t_  ^j  .^ 
iomerwas  the  fatal  blow  ftruck,  than  fear  and  envy  A.D.xio^ 
kioglaid  afleep,  his  merits  were  univerfally  confefled. 
Ireohis  fedtimentsof  duty  and  loyalty  were  extolled^ 
Ilisabcch  became  fenfible  (he  had  been  deceived,  and 
lafficnred  her  rafhnefl,  in  facrificing  a  man  on  whofe 
iift  Her  happinefs  depended.     His  memory  became 
dlily  more  dear  to  heir,  and  fhe  ftldom  mentioned  his 
name  without  tears  ^«      Other  circumftances    con- 
fpired  to  heighten  her  regret.  Her  courtiers  having  no 
longer  the  fuperior  favour  of  Eflcx  to  dread,  grew  lefs 
lefpeAful  and  affidubus  in  their  attendance,  and  alt 
men  dcfirous  of  preferment  feemed  to  look  forward  to 
her  fucceflfor.    The  people  caught  the  tetnper  of  the 
court,  the  queen  went  abroad  without  the  ufual  accla- 
mations.    And  as  a  farther  caufe  of  uneaiinefs,  (he 
had  been  prevailed  on,  contrary  to  her  moft  folema 
declarations  and  refolutions,  to  pardon  Tyrone,  whofe 
rebellion  had  created  her  fo  much  trouble,  and  whom 
ftie  regarded  as  the  remote  caufe  of  all  her  favourite's 
misfortunes.   An  unexpeftcd  difcovery  completed  her 
forrow,  and  rendered  her  melancholy  mortal. 

While  Eflcx  was  in  high  favour  with  Elizabeth, 
(he  had  given  him  a  ring  as  a  pledge  of  her  atfeflion  ; 
and  accompanied  it  with  a  promifc,  that  into  whatever 
difgrace  he  might  fall,  or  whatever  prejudices  (he 
might  be  induced,  by  his  enemies,  toeittertarn  againft 
him,  on  producing  that  ring,  he  might  depend  on  her 
for  forgivenefs.  This  precious  gift  he  had  referved 
for  the  final  extremity.  All  his  misfortunes  had  not 
been  able  to  draw  it  from  him  ;  but  after  his  condem* 
nation,  he  refolved  to  try  its  efficacy,  and  committed 
it  to  the  countefs  of  Nottingham,  in  order  to  be  deli- 

24.  Birdi's  Mm.  vol.  11. 
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T^*^^^\  vcrcd  to  the  queen.  The  countcfs  communlcata 
A.  D.  1603.  ii^^^ter  to  her  hufband^  one  of  Eflex's  moft  impla< 
enemies,  who  perfuaded  her  to  ad  an  atrocious  p 
neither  to  deliver  the  ring  to  the  queen  nor  rctu 
to  the  earl.  Elizabeth  who  had  anxioufly  exp< 
that  laft  appeal  to  her  tendernefs,  imputed  an  omii 
Occaiioned  by  the  countefs's  treachery,  to  the  difda 
pride  of  her  favourite  ;  and  fhe  was  chiefly  indi 
by  the  refentment  ariling  from  that  idea^  to  figc 
warrant  for  his  execution  *5. 

Conscience  diicovered  what  it  could  not  pre^ 
The  countefs  of  Nottingham  falling  ill,  and  fin 
her  end  faft  approaching,  was  feizcd  with  remori 
account  of  her  perfidy.  She  defired  to  fee  the  qu 
in  order  to  reveal  to  her  a  fccret,  without  difclc 
which,  (he  could  not  die  in  peace.  When  the  qi 
entered  her  apartment,  fhe  prefented  the  fatal  ri 
related  the  purpofe  for  which  fhe  had  received  it, 
begged  forgivenefs.  All  Elizabeth's  affefiionretur 
and  all  her  rage  was  roufed.  <<  God  may  for 
•^  you,'*  cried  fhe,  **  but  I  never  can  !"  fhakinj 
dying  countefs  in  her  bed,   and  rufhing  out  of 


Few  and  miferable,  after  this  difcovery,  were 
days  of  Elizabeth.  Her  fpirlt  left  her,  and  exift 
itfelf  feemed  a  burden.  She  reje£ted  all  confolati* 
Ihe  would  fcarely  tafle  food,  and  refufcd  every  kin 
medicine,  declaring  that  fhe  wifhed  to  die,  and  w< 
live  no  longer.  She  could  not  even  be  prevailed  0 
go  to  bed;  but  threw  herfelf  on  the  carpet,  where 
remained,  peniive  and  filent,  during  ten  days 
nights,  leaning  on  culbions,  and  holding  her  fij 
almoft  continually  in  her  mouth,  with  her  eyes  o] 
and  fixed  upon  the  ground.    Her  fighs,  her  gro 

•    -t^.  Biich*%  Miwmn  Mul  Ntgociatitm,  2(.  Id.  ibi< 
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wot  all  ezpref&ve  of  fbmc  inward  grief,  which  (he    LHTTER 

cared  not  to  utter,  and  which  preyed  upon  her  life.    ^^^^ 

it  laft,  her  death  being  vifibly  approaching,  the  privy  A.  D.  1603. 

coDJicil  fent  to  know  her  will,  in  regard  to  her  fuccef* 

for.  She  aqfwered  with  a  feeble  voice,  that  as  (he  had 

lield  a  regal  fceptre,  ihe  deiired  no  other  thaa  a  royal 

fucceflbr ;   and  on  Cecil's  deliring  her  to  explain  her- 

ftlf,  (he  faid,   <<  who  (hould  that  be  but  my  neareft 

^'  kinfman,  the  king  of  Scots?''    She  expired  foon 

after,  without  a  flmggle,  her  body  being  totally  wafted 

by  angui(h  and  abftinence  *t. 

History  does  not  afford  a  more  ftriking  leflbn  on 
die  unfubftantial  nature  of  human  greatnefs  than  in  the 
clole  of  this  celebrated  reign.  Few  fovereigns  ever 
iwayed  a  Iceptre  with  more  dignity  than  Elizabeth: 
few  have  enjoyed  more  uniform  profperity,  and  none 
could  be  more  beloved  by  their  people ;  yet  this  great 
princefs,  after  all  her  glory  and  popularity,  lived  to 
fall  intonegleA,  and  funk  to  the  grave  beneath  thepref- 
fure  of  a  private  grief,  accompanied  by  circumftances 
ofdiftrcfs,  which  the  wretch  on  the  torture  might  pity, 
and  which  the  flave  who  expires  at  the  oar  does  not 
feel.     But  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  yields  other  IcflTons. 

27.  Camden.  Birch.  Strype.  In  this  account  of  the  death  of  Eli- 
zibcth,  I  have  differed,  in  fomc  ptrticularu,  from  the  crowd  of  hifto- 
riaos.  But,  iu  conformity  with  general  tcftimony,  I  have  mentioned 
her  mumimatitn  of  the  king  of  Scotland  as  htr  fuccejfor  ;  yet  a  refpedable 
eye  and  ear  witntfs  tells  us.  That  (he  was  fpee^hUfs  before  the  queflion 
reiativc  to  tlic  JucrcJJion  w^^  ffro/fofed  by  the  privy  council.  He  candidly 
adds,  however,  **  that  by  putting  her  hand  to  her  head,  when  the 
*•  kii'g  of  Scots  was  named  to  fucceed  her,  tlty  mil  Inrw  he  teas  the  man 
•*  Jbe  dtfired  JhoulJ  reigit  after  her.^"*  (  Memoirs  of  lie  Life  of  Rubert  Carey 
£arl  9f  MMimoytby  wi  itten  by  himfolf,  p.  141  )  The  late  John  carl  of 
CorVe,  editor  of  Carey's  Memoirs,  gives  a  lefs  ul>eral  interpr«ution 
of  this  Cgn:  he  fuppofesit  might  be  the  cfTcil  of  pain.     Prff.  p,  x. 
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FART  I.    It  fhews  us  to  what  a  degree  of  wealth  and  confequcncc 

aTd'Io^    *  nation  may  be  raifed  in  a  few  years,  by  a  wife  and 

vigorous  adminiftration :  and  what  .  powerful  efforts 

may  be  made  by  a  brave  and  united  people,  in  repelling 

pr  annoying  an  enemy,  how  fuperior  focver  in  force. 

The  charafter  of  Elizabeth  herfelfhas  been  too  of- 
ten drawn  to  admit  of  any  new  feature,  and  is  hctt  delU 
seated  in  her  conduA.  To  all  the  perfopal  jealoufy, 
the  coquetry,  and  little  vanities  of  a  woman,  {he  united 
the  found  underftanding  and  firm  fpirit  of  a  man. 
A  greater  (hare  of  feminine  foftnefs  might  have  made 
her  more  agreeable  as  a  wife  or  a  miftref's,  though  not 
a  better  queen  ;  but  a  lefs  inlidious  policy  would  have 
reflefted  more  luftre  on  her  adminiftration,  and  a  left 
rigid  frugality,  on  fome  occaiions,  would  have  givea 
more  fuccefs  to  her  arms.  But  as  (he  was,  and  a^  fhe 
afted,  (he  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  thcf 
greateft  fovereigns  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  and  may 
jperhaps  be  confidered  as  the  moft  illuilrioui  femalf 
|hat  ever  did  honour  to  humanity. 


LET TEH 
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LETTER      LXXIir. 

FliNCEi  /row  tbi  Peace  ef  Vf.rvins,  in  I5v)8,  to  the 
-Dm/^  p/Henry  IV.  in  1610,  uith  Jlme  A:c9knt  cf 
tbe  jlffain  ef  C^KiXii'SYy  u^usr  Rodolph  II. 
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O  kingdom,  exempt  from  the  horrors  of  war,    VvyTh^ 
could  be  more  wretched  than  France,   at  the    ,_       ,J» 
peace  of  Vcrvins.     The  crown  was  loaded  with  debts  A.D.  ijvi- 
aad  peniions ;   the  country  barren  and  dcl'olated  ;  the 
people  poor  and  miferable  ;  and  the  nol)iiity,  from  a 
long  habit  of  rebellioa,  rapine,  and  diforder,  had  loft 
all  feafe  of  juftice,  allegiance,  or  legal  fubmiflion. 
They  had  been  accuflomed  to  fct  at  naught  the  autho- 
rity of  the  prince,  to  invade  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
to  fport  with  tlie  lives  and  property  of  the  people. 

Happily  France  was  favoured  with  a  king,  equally 
able  and  willing  to  remedy  all  thclc  evils.  Henry  IV. 
to  aiincere  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  fubjcdts,  added 
a  found  head  and  a  bold  heart.  His  fuperioricy  in  arms, 
to  which  he  had  been  habituated  from  his  mod  early 
years,  gave  him  great  fvvay  with  all  men  of  the  mili- 
tary profeffion  ;  and  his  magnanimity,  gallantry,  and 
gaiety,  recommended  him  to  ih«  nobility  in  general; 
while  his  known  vigour  and  promptitude,  together 
with  the  love  of  his  people,  curbed  the  more  factious 
fpirits,  or  enabled  him  to  crulh  them  before  their  de- 
figns  were  ripe  for  execution. 

But  to  form  a  regular  plan  of  adminiftration,  and 
to  purfue  It  with  fuccefs,  amid  fo  many  dangers  and 
difficulties,  required  more  than  the  wildom  of  one 
head,  and  the  firmnefs  of  one  heart.  Heiiry  Hood  in 
peed  of  an  able   and  upright  minifter,  on  whom  he 

G  i^  mijjh; 
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PART  I.  might  devolve  the  more  ordinary  cares  of  government, 
^~-~  -'  and  with  whom  he  might  confult  on  the  moft  import* 
ant  matters  of  (late.  Such  an  afliftant  he  found  in  bis 
fervant,  the  marquis  de  Rofni,  whom  he  created  duke 
of  Sully,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  his  mea« 
fures. 

Sully  feemcd  formed  to  be  the  minifter  of  Henry 
IV.  Kqually  brave  in  the  field,  and  penetrating  in  the 
cabinet,  be  poflcffcd  more  coolnefs  and  perfeverance 
than  that  great  prince,  whofe  volatility  and  quicknefi 
of  thought  did  not  permit  him  to  attend  long  to  anj 
one  objcft  ■ .  Attached  to  his  mailer's  perlbn  by  friend* 
fhip,  and  to  his  intereft  and  the  public  good  by  prin« 
ciple,  he  employed  himfelf  with  the  moft  iadefatigable 
induftry,  to  reftore  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  without 
giving  umbrage  to  the  nobility,  or  trcfpaffing  on  the 
Tights  of  the  people.  His  firft  care  was  the  finances; 
and  it  is  inconceivable  in  how  little  time  he  drew  the 
moft  exaft  order  out  of  that  chaos,  in  which  they  had 
been  involved  by  his  predeccflbrs  He  made  the  king 
perfcftly  matter  of  his  own  affairs  ;  digefting  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  finances  into  tables,  by  the  help  of  which 
Henry  could  fee,  almoft  at  a  fingle  glance,  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  his  revenue  and  expenditure.  He 
levied  taxes  in  the  fhortcft  and  moft  frugal  manner 
poflible ;  for  he  held,  that  every  man  fo  employed  was 
a  citizen  loft  to  the  public,  and  yet  maintained  by  the 
public.  He  diminifhed  all  the  expcnces  of  govern- 
ment; but,  at  the  fame  time,  paid  every  one  punftu-^ 
ally,  and  took  care  that  the  king  fhould  always  have 
fuch  refervc,  as  not  to  be  obliged,  on  any  emergency, 
either  to  lay  new  impofitions  on  his  people,  or  to  make 
ufe  of  credit*.  By  thefc  prudent  mcafurcs,  he  paid  in  the 

I.  Mtzcray.  2.  Thuznus. 
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fpaceof  five  yean  all  the  debts  of  the  crown ;  augment-  UTTER 

cd  the  revenue  four  million  of  livrcs,  and  had  four   ^ _^j 

milUons  in  the  treafury,  though  he  had  confiderably  re- 
doced  the  taxes  '• 

Sully's  attention,  however,  was  not  confined  mere- 
ly to  the  finances.  He  had  the  moft  found  notions  of 
policy  and  legiflation ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  convert 
them  into  pradice.  <<  If  I  had  a  principle  to  eftablifliy 
fays  he,  **it  would  be  this ;  that  good  morals  and  good  laws 
4*  are  reciprocally  formed  by  each  other ^  No  obfervatioa 
can  be  more  juft,  or  of  more  importance  to  fociety : 
for  if  the  government  negleft  the  manners,  a  relaxation 
ol' manners  will  lead  to  a  neglc£l  of  the  laws ;  and  the 
evil  will  go  on,  always  increafing,  until  the  communitj 
arrive  at  the  higheft  degree  of  corruption,  when  it  muft 
reform  or  go  to  ruin.  **  Hence,"  adds  J^qlly,  "  in 
**  the  affairs  of  men,  the  exccfs  of  evil  is  always  the 
^'  fource  of  good  ^Z'  In  confequence  of  this  mode  of 
thinking,  he  co-operated  warmly  with  the  king's  wifhes, 
in  reftoring  order  and  jufticc  throughout  all  parts  of 
his  dominions,  and  in  getting  fuch  laws  ena£ted  as 
were  farther  neceflary  for  that  pnrpofe. 

But  Sully's  maxims,  though  in  general  excellent, 
were  better  fuited  in  fome  refpefts  to  a  poor  and  fmall 
republic  than  to  a  great  and  wealthy  monarchy,  Sen- 
fible  that  a  fertile  country,  well  cultivatd,  is  the  prin- 
cipal fource  of  the  happinefspf  a  people,  and  the  moft 
fclid  foundation  of  national  profperity,  he  gave  great 
encouragement  to  agriculture.  But  the  aufterity  of  his 
principles  made  him  an  enemy  to  all  manufafturcs  con- 
ncfted  with  luxury,  although  it  is  evident  that  a  prof- 
pcrous  people  will  poffcls  themfelvcs  of  fuch  manufac- 

'    3.  Mimdt  Sully ^  torn,  iv,  4.  Id.  Ibid. 
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PART  I.     torcs;and  that,  ifthcy  cannot  fabricate  them,  they  muft 

V*^^"*^   "be  purchafed  from  foreigners  with  the  precious  inetals,or 

with  the  common  prod  ace  of  the  foil,  which  mightother* 

wife  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  ufcful  artizans. 

Henry  himfelf,  whofe  ideas  were  more  liberal, 
though  generally  lefs  accurate  than  thofe  of  his  miaif- 
ter,  had  jufter  notions  of  this  matter.  He  accordingly 
A«l>.i6ox.  introduced  the  culture  and  the  manufadure  of  filk^ 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sully :  and  the  fuccefs  was 
anfwerable  to  his  expedations.  Before  his  death,  he 
had  the  fatisfa£tion  to  fee  that  manufacture,  not  oa!]f 
fupply  the  home-confumption,  but  bring  more  monpj 
into  the  kingdom  than  any  of  the  former  fta|>le  com* 
modities5. 

•    Henry  alfo  eftabliflied,  at  great  expence,  mamiy 
A.D.16C7.  fa£tures  of  linen  and  tapeflry.    The  workmen  for  the 
firft  he  drew  from  the  United  Provinces;  for  the  laft, 
from  the  Spanifh  Netherlands.     He  gave  high  w&get 
and  good  fettlements  to  all^.    Hence  his  fuccefs.    He 
was  fenlible,  that  induftrious  people  would  not  leave 
their  native  country  without  th^e  temptation  of  large  pro* 
fit;  and  that  after  they  had  left  it,  and  become  rich, 
they  would  be  inclined  to  return,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  onlefi* 
fixed  by  fuch  advantages  as  ftiould  ovcr^balancc  that ' 
dcfire.  In  order  to  facilitate  commerce,  and  promote 
the  convenicncy  of  his  fubjcfls,  he  built  the  Pont-Neuf, 
and  cut  the  canal  of  Briarc,  which  joins  the  Seine  and 
the  Loire;  and  he  had  projefted  the  junftion  of  the 
two  feas,  when  a  period  was  put  to  his  life,  and  witlj 
that  to  all  his  other  great  dcfigns. 


5.  Sir  G.  Carew's  Rduthrfjti:  State  0/  France  under  Henry  JV. 
•.  P.  MatthicQ. 
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In  the  profecution  of  thefc  wife  and  falutary  mca-  ^^^ 
iiutSy  which  raifed  France  from  the  dcfolation  and  mi- 
ieryy  in  which  Ihe  was  involved,  to  a  more  flourifhing 
condition  than  (he  had  ever  enjoyed,  Henry  met  with 
a  variety  of  obftruQions,  proceeding  from  a  variety  of 
canfcf.  A  heart  too  fufceptible  of  tender  imprelEons 
WM  continually  engaging  him  in  new  amours,  dcftruc- 
tiTC  at  once  of  his  domcftic  peace  and  of  the  public  tran* 
qnillity  ;  and^  what  is  truly  extraordinary  in  a  man  of 
gallantry^  the  laft  attachment  appeared  always  to  be  the 
ftrongcft.  His  feniibility,  inftead  of  being  blunted, 
ftemed  only  to  become  keener  by  the  change  of  objcds. 
Scarce  had  death  relieved  him  from  the  importunities  of 
Gabriel  d'  Eftrees,  whom  he  had  created  duchefs  of  Beau- 
fort, and  who  polTeiTed  fuch  an  abfolute  afccndant  over 
him,  that  he  Teemed  refolved  to  marry  her  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  wifefi  counfcllors— no  fooner  was  he 
>  extricated  from  this  embarralTment  than  he  gave  a 
prooiife  of  marriage  to  Henrietta  d'Entragues,  though 
tnoi  yet  divorced  from  Margaret  of  Valois,  his  firft 
tpteOf  whofe  licentious  amours  had  difguftcd  him, 
thongh  perhaps  as  excufeable  as  his  own.  That  artful 
wanton  had  drawn  this  promife  from  him,  before  (he 
wonld  crown  his  wi(hes.  He  (hewed  the  obligation 
to  Sully,  when  ready  to  be  delivered ;  and  that  faith-^ 
fnlfervant,  tranfported  with  zeal  for  his  mailer's  ho- 
nour, tore  it  in  pieces.  ^^  I  believe  you  are  turned  a 
fool !"  faid  Henry,  <<  I  know  it,'*  replied  Sully ; 
'    ••  and  wifh  I  were  the  only  fool  in  France  \^* 

Sully  now  thought  himfelf  out  of  favour  for  ever; 
and  remained  in  that  opinion,  when  the  king  furprifed 
hioi,  by  adding  to  his  former  employments  that  of  maf- 
tcr  of  the  ordnance.  The  fentencc  of  divorce,  which 
Henry  had  long  been  foliciting  at  Rome^  was  procured 

%  Afim,  tU  SuUyy  tom.  IL 
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in  1599;  and  he  married,  in  order  to  pleafe  his  fubjeds, 
Mary  of  Medicis,  niece  to  the  great-duke  of  Tufcany. 
But  this  ftep  did  not  put  an  end  to  his  gallantries,  which 
continued  to  embroil  him  perpetually  either  with  the 
queen  or  his  miflrefs,  created  marchionefs  of  VerneuiL 
And  Sully,  whofe  good  offices  were  always  required  on 
fuch  occaiions,  often  found  the  utmoft  difficulty  in  ac- 
commodating thefe  amorous  quarrels^  which  greatly 
agitated  the  mind  of  Henry  '• 

But  Henry's  moft  alarming  troubles  proceeded  from 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Spain.  By  thefe  the  duke 
of  Savoy  was  encouraged  to  maintain  war  againft  him; 
and,  after  that  prince  was  humbled,  the  duke  of  Biroa 
was  drawn  into  a  confpiracy,  which  ceft  him  his  head* 
Other  confpiracies  were  formed  through  the  fame  infti* 
A.D.  1608.  gation  :  the  queen  herfelf  was  induced  to  hold  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  Spain,  and  a  Spanilh  fafiion  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  king's  councils'.' 

Those  continued  attempts  to  difturb  the  peace  of 
his  kingdom,  and  fap  the  foundations  of  his  throne, 
made  Henry  refolve  to  carry  into  execution  a  defigo, 
which  he  had  long  meditated,  of  humbling  the  houfe 
of  Auflria,  and  circumfcribing  its  power  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  While  he  was  maturing  that  great  projeS, 
a  difpute  concerning  the  fucceHion  to  the  duchies  of 
Cleves  and  Juliers,  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  taking 
arms :  and  thiscircumftancc  naturally  leads  us  \p  caft 
an  eye  on  the  ftate  of  the  empire. 

We  have  already  brought  down  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many to  the  death  of  Maximilian  II.  Hisfon,  Rodolph 

8.  Ibid.  torn.  iv.  lib.  zxv.  It  was  a  fatirical  furvey  of  this  weak  fide 
of  Henry's  cliara(£^cr  which  induced  the  fage  Bayle  to  fay,  That  he  woold 
have  equalled  the  greatcil  heroes  cf  antiquity,  if  he  had  beea  earl^  dc* 
privcd  of  his  virility. 

9.  Dupleiz.    Mczcray. 
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11.  who  inherited,  as  has  been  obfcrvcd  '%  the  pacific  letter 
difpofitioD  of  his  father,  fuccccdcd  him  on  the  imperial  .^^^'""^ 
throne  in  1576  ;  and,  although  more  occupied  about 
the  heavens  than  the  earth  (being  devoted  both  to  aftro* 
oomj  and  aftrology,  which  he  itudied  under  the  fa- 
iBoas  Tycho  Brahe),  the  empire  during  his  long  reign 
enjoyed  almoft  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  The  equity 
of  his  adminiftration  compenfated  for  its  weaknefs. 
The  chief  difturbances  which  he  met  with  proceeded 
from  his  brother  Matthias  whom  we  have  feen  go- 
lernor  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  Turks,  as  ufual, 
had  invaded  Hungary;  Matthias  had  beea  fuccefsful 
ia  <^paffing  their  progrefs ;  and  a  peace  had  been  con- 
dnkd,  in  1606,  with  fultan  Achmet,  fucceflbr  of 
lUioaiet  III.  The  Hungarians  thus  relieved,  be- 
came jealous  of  their  religious  rights,  conferred  their 
down  upon  Matthias,  their  deliverer,  who  granted 
diem  fttll  liberty  of  confcience,  with  every  other  pri- 
vilege which  they  could  delire  *'.  Matthias  afterward 
became  matter  of  Auftria  and  Moravia,  on  the  fame 
cooditiont :  and  the  emperor  Rodolph  ia  order  to  avoid 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  confirmed  to  him  thofe  ufurp* 
ationsy  together  with  the  fuccellion  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia^  where  the  Lutheran  opinions  had  taken 
deep  root  ■*. 

In  proportion  as  the  reformed  religion  gained  ground 
in  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  protellant  princes  of  the 
coipire  became  defirous  of  fccuring  and  extending  their 
privileges ;  and  their  demands  being  rcfufed,  they  en-  A.D.  1C09. 
tered  into  a  new  confederacy  called  the  Evangelical 
Union.  Thisaffociation  was  oppofed by  another,  form- 
ed to  proted  the  ancient  faith,  under  the  name  of  the 

10.  Letter  LXVUI.  1 1.  Hcift,  Hif.  de  V  Emp.  liv.  iii.  chap. 

vii^  X2.  Id.  ibid.    Barrc,  Hljl,  d*  AlUma^nt^  i«m.  ix. 

Catholic 
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^ART  T.     Catholic  League.     The  fucccflibn  to  the  duchies  6( 
A.D.  16C9.  Cleves  and  Juliers,  roufed  to  arms  the  heads  of  the  two* 

parties,  who  may  be  laid  to  have  flumbered  fincethd. 

pcacof  Paffau. 

John  William,  duke  of  Cleves,    Juliers,   and, 
Berg,  having  died  without  i flue,  feveral  competitors^, 
arofc  for  the  fuccelHon,  and  the  mod  powerful  prc«»» 
pared  to  fupport  their  title  by  the  fword.     In  ordet' 
to  prcTCrit  tl«c  evils  which  muft  have  been  occafioned 
be  fuch  violent  contefts,-  as  well  as  to  fopport  his  own 
authority,  the  emperor  cited  all  the  claimants  to  ap« 
pear  before  him,  within  a  certain  term,  to  explaia. 
the  nature  of  their  feveral  preteniion*.     Meanwhile    . 
he  fequeftered  the  fiefs  in  difpute^  and  fedt  his  confior   ' 
Leopold,  in  quality  of  governor,  to  take  pofTef&on  of 
them,  and  to  rule  them  in  his  name,  till  the  right  of 
inheritance  (hould  be  fettled.     Alarmed  at  this  ftep^-i 
John  Sigifmund,    eleflor  of  Brandenburg,    and  the 
duke  of  Ncuburg,   two  of  the  competitors,  united. 
againft  the  emperor,   whom  they  fufpefted  of  tnte- 
rcftcd  views.     They  were  fupported  by  the  eleftor 
Palatine,    and  the  other  princes  of  the  Evangelical 
Union,   as  the  emperor  was  by  the  cle£lor  of  Saxony^- 
one  of  toe  claimants,  and  the  princes  of  the  Catholic 
League;   and  in  order  to  be  a  match  for  their  ene- 
mies, who  were  in  alliance  with  the  pope,  and  the 
king  of  Spain,  they  applied  to  the  king  of  France '!• 

Henry,  as  been  ohferved,  wanted  onfy  a  de- 
cent apology  for  breaking  openly  with  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  That  apology  was  now  furniflied  him.  The 
protcftant  envoys  found  him  well  difpofcd  to  afCfl: 
them  :  and  a  domeftic  event  contributed  to  confirm' 
his  refolution.  The  king  was  enamoured  of  the  prin- 

13.  Hcifs  et  Barre,  Bbi  fup. 
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ccfc  of  Conde'^.     Her  hulband,  in  a  fit  of  jcaloufy,    MTTER 
carried  her  to  BrufTels.    The  archduke  Albert  afford-    ^  -  -,/ 
cd  them  protedion,  notwithftanding  a  melTage  from  A.  D  x6o9« 
the  French  court,  demanding  their  return.   This  new 
bjarj,  tirhich  Henry  keenly  felt,  added  to  fo  many 
ediers,  inflamed  his  rage  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
lothe  higheft  pitch ;  and  he  began  inflantly  to  put  in 
BodoD  all  the  wheels  of  that  vaft  machine,  which  he 
kadbcen  conftruAing  for  many  years,  in  order  to  ereft 
« balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

HisTORiAKs;are  as  much  divided  in  regard  to  the 

ntore  of  Henry's  Grand  Dejign  (for  fo  it  is  com- 

Boolj  called),   as  they  are  agreed  about  its  objeA. 

TlKplan  of  a  chrifti an  commonwealth,  as  exhibited 

ii  Sullj's  Memoirs,  by  dividing  Europe  into  fifteen 

iforiated  flates,  feems  a  theory  too  romantic  even  for 

Ae  Tifionary  brain  of  a  fpeculative  politician.    Yet 

k  is  not  impoffible  but  Henry  might,  at  times,  amufe 

Its  imagination  with  fuch  a  fplendid  idea :  the  founded: 

JBiods  have  their  reveries;  but  he  never  could  feriouf- 

ly  think  of  carrying  it  into  execution.     Perhaps  he 

[fluuie  ufe  of  it  only  as  a  gay  covering  to  his  real  pur* 

[pofe,  of  pulling  down  the  houfe  of  Auftria;   and 

\    14.  H«iry*s  padlton  for  that  lady,  of  the  family  of  Montmorency,  com- 

bKnced  before  her  marriacre  ;  and  he  feems  only  to  have  connec^tcd  her 

hridi  the  prince  of  Condc,  In  order  more  fecurcly  to  gratify  his  dcfircs. 

[•Wlien  I   fifft  ptrceWcd,  fayj  Sully,   *'  this   growing  inclination  in 

!•  Hcorj,  I  uftfd  my  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  the  progrcfs  of  it,  at 

|«  1  forda'W  much  greater  inconveniences  from  it  than  from  any  of  hit 

«  {brnftcr  attachnentt.     And  although  thefe  endeavours  proved  inefiec- 

«  cnal,  I  renewed  them  again,  when  the  king  propofed  to  me  his  defign 

, •rf  MBsrrxing  Mademoifcllc  Montmorency  to   the  prince  of  Conde; 

'  ••ior  1  had  no  reafon  toexpccfk  Henry  would  exert,  in  fuch  circumftdn- 

«  CCS,  Uhat  generous  felf-dcnial  which  fome  lovcrt  kave  (hewn  them- 

•-  CeWei  capable  of,  when  they  have  taken  this  method,  to  impofe  upon 

•  thensfeWet  the  neceflity  of  renouncing  the  obje<5l  of  a  tinder  affc^« 

••  rioft."     Mvi.  d:  SuJli,  liv.  xxvi, 
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PART  I.    Qf  making  himfclf,  by  that  means,  the  arbiter  of  C 
A*  a  1609.  ftcndom. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  fcheroe,  on  w 

Henry  valued  himfelf  fo  much,  and  from  whici 

expefted  fuch  extraordinary  confequences,  his  avc 

refolution  now  was,  to  give  law  to  the  German  br; 

of  the  Auftrian  family,  by  fupporting  the  Evange 

Union.     His  preparations  werp  vigorous,  and  hii 

gociations  fucccfsful.     The  duke  of  Savoy,  hit 

enemy,  and  the  moft  politic  prince  in  Europe,  res 

entered  into  his  views.     The  Italian  powers  ing 

ral  approved  of  his  deiign,  and  the  Swifs  and  the 

netians  took  part  in  the  alliance.    He  himfelf  aflen 

an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men,  chiefly  old  troops 

a  more  excellent  train  of  artillery  was  prepared 

had  ever  been  brought  into  the  field.     Sully  a£ 

him  there  were  forty  millions  of  livres  in  the  treai 

•«  and,"  added  he,  "  if  you  do  not  increafe  your  j 

**  beyond  forty  thoufand,  I  will  fupply  you  with 

**  ney  fufficicnt  for  the  fupport  of  the  war,  wil 

**  laying  any  new  tax  upon  your  people  "." 

The  king  of  France  propofed  to  command  his 
in  pcrfon,  and  was  impatient  to  put  himfelf  at  its  1 
but  the  queen,  appointed  regent  during  his  abl 
infifted  on  beingfolemnly  crowned  before  his  dcpai 
Henry,  if  we  may  believe  the  duke  of  Sully, 
more  difquieted  at  the  thoughts  of  this  cercmonj 
by  any  thing  that  had  ever  happened  to  him  in  hi 
He  was  not  only  difpleafed  with  the  delay  which  it 
fioned,  but  it  is  faid  to  h?Lvc  been  confcious  of  an  ii 
dread;  arifing,  no  doubt,  from  the  many  barbaro 
tempts  which  had  been  made  upon  his  pcrfon,  tl 

15.  Mtm.  de  Sullif  liv.  xxvil. 
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moiiTt  of  new  confpincics,  and  the  opportunity  which  letter 
a  crowd  afforded  of  putting  them  in  execution.  He  ^_^!1'^ 
a^rreedy  however,  to  the  coronation,  notwithftanding  A.D.  i6ztti 
theie  apprehenfions,  and.  even  to  be  prefent  at  it.  On 
that  occafion  he  efcaped  :  but  next  day,  his  coach  be- 
ing obftruded  in  a  narrow  ftreet,  Ravaillac,  a  blood- 
tkirfty  bigot,  who  had  long  fought  fuch  an  opportu« 
nicy,  mounted  the  wheel  of  his  carriage,  and  dabbed 
htm  to  the  heart  with  a  knife,  over  the  duke  d'Efper- 
iion*s  (houlder,  and  amidft  fix  more  of  his  courtiers. 
The  affaffin,  like  fome  others  of  that  age,  thought  he 
had  done  an  acceptable  fervice  to  God  in  committing 
Border;  efpecially  as  the  king  was  going  to  aflift  the 
Proteftants,  and  confequcntly  was  ftill  a  heretic  in  hit 
heart.  He  accordingly  did  not  offer  to  make  his  efcape, 
and  feemed  much  furprrfcd  at  the  deteftation  in  which 
bis  crime  was  held  '^  He  periifted  to  the  laft,*  that 
it  was  entirely  his  own  a£V,  and  that  he  had  no  accom* 
plice. 

THUsperifhed  Henry  IV.  one  of  the  ablcft  and  bcft 
princes  that  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  France  A  more 
melancholy  rcflc£lion  cannot  enter  the  human  mind 
than  is  fuggefted  by  his  untimely  fall ;  that  a  wretch 
unworthy  of  exiftencc,  and  incapable  of  one  merito- 
rious aftion,  fhould  be  able  to  ohftruft  the  moil  illuf- 
trioas  entcrprizes,  and  totcrminace  a  life  nrcclFary  to 
the  welfare  of  millions  !  —Henry's  chief  wcaknefs  was 
his  inordinate  paflion  for  women,  which  IcJ  him  into 
many  irregularities.  But  even  that  was  rather  a  blcmifh 
in  his  private,  than  in  his  public charaftcr.  Though  no 
man  was  more  a  lover,  he  was  always  a  king.  He  never 

16.  Id.  ibid.    Perefixe.    Matthlcu.    L*Etoilc. 

Vol.  III.  H  fuffercd 
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PART  I.  foffered  his  miftrelTeft  to  direft  his  councils^  or  to  in-' 
flaence  him  in  the  choice  of  his  fervants.  But  his  Ii» 
bertiDc  example  had  unaYoidablj  a  pernicious  efe& 
upon  the  manners  of  the  nation.  It  produced  a  licen* 
tious  gallantry  that  infeAed  all  orders  of  men^  and 
which  his  heroic  qualities  onlj  could  have  couftter* 
sdedy  or  prevented  from  degenerating  into  the  noft 
enervating  fenfualitj  ^\  It  was  produAive,  however, 
of  confequences  abundantly  fatal.  Four  thonfand 
French  gentlemen  are  faid  to  have  been  killed  in  finglc 
combats,  chiefly  ariHng  from  amorous  quarrels,  d«r* 
ing  the  firft  eighteen  years  of  Henry's  reign  '••  •*  Har* 
^<  ing  been  long  habituated  to  the  fight  of  blood,  «ai 
^<  prodigal  of  his  own/*  fays  Sully,  <<  he  could  never 
*<  be  prevailed  upon  ftridly  to  enforce  the  Um^ 
•*  againft  duelling  ■.•* 

17.  Mem,  dt  Sutti.  liv.  xxv.     CallanUrits  dit  R^  it  frmt/fk 

18.  Mem.pmrJir^Ar  mV  H'tfi  dt  France. 
19.  Mem,  ]rt.  zzii. 
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LETTER     LXXIV. 

•at  Fltw  rflie  Cntintnt  $f  Eu&opi,  /rm  tbt 
U^mt  •/HCMKt  IV.  t3  tbt  TrMly  j^PftACUB, 

[  E  greatet  part  of  the  Europctd  continent,  dur-  lrtterI 
ng  the  period  that  followed  the  death  of  Henrjr    ^'^X'v. 
as  a  fccnc  of  anarchy,  rebellion,  and  bloodfhed.  ^^^g^ 
inj  continued  for  many  years  involved  in  thofe 
ts,  which  he  was  preparing  to  fettle.    Religious 
verfies,  which  generally  mingle  themfelves  with 
lAirs,  diftraded  the  United  Provinces,  and 
I  them  of  the  fwects  of  that  liberty,  whifch  they 
gallantly  earned  by  their  valour  and  petfever* 
And  France,  under  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIIL 
t  weak  regency  of  his  mother,  Mary  of  Medicis^ 
edtothatfiate  ofdifordeir  and  wt-etchednefs, 
which  it  had  been  raifcd  by  the  mild  and  equit- 
but  vigorous  government  of  Henry  the  Great. 

E  tranfaQions  of  this  turbulent  period,  to  the 
of  Weftphalia,  when  the  harmony  of  the  empire 
lablifhed,  and  tranquillity,  in  fome  meafure,  re* 
to  Europe,  I  propofe  to  comprehend  in  twoexten- 
:etche$  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  confuiion,  as 
s  to  preferve  the  general  effcd,  I  fhall  be  fparing 
liculars.  The  conlideration  of  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
from  the  acccflioQ  of  the  houfc  of  Stuart  to  the 
rfion  of  the  monarchy,  with  the  grand  ftruggle 
en  the  king  and  parliament,  and  the  narration  of 
mplicatedtranfadionsonthccontinentduringtlie 
of  Lewis  XIV.  whofe  ambition  gave  birth  to  a 
of  wars,  intrigues,  and  negociations,  unequalled 
:  hiftory  of  mankind,  Ifliall  defer  till  fome  future 
H  a  occafion^ 
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occafion,  when  you  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  digefiecl 
the  materials  already  before  you ;  obferving,  in  the 
lAean  time,  that  loon  after  the  peace  of  Weftphalia^ 
which  may  be  confidered  as  the  foundation  of  all  fub« 
fequent  treaties,  fociety  ahnoft  every  where  aflfumed 
its  prefent  form.  I  mud  begin  with  a  view  of  the  trou* 
bles  of  Germany. 

The  two  great  confec^eracies,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names    of    the   Catholic  League    and     Evangelical 
Union,  which  had  threatened  the  empire  with  a  furi- 
ous civil  war,  appeared  to  be  diiroived  with  the  death 
of  Henry  IV.     But  the  eleftorof  Brandenburg^  and 
thedukeof  Neuburg,  flill  maintained  their  claim  fothe 
fucccflion  of  Cleves  and  Julicrs;  and  being  affifted  by 
Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  and  fomc  French  troops, 
under  the  marefchal  de  la  Chatre,  they  expelled  Leo* 
pold,  the  fequeftrator,  and  took  poflfeiiion  by  force  of 
arms.     They  afterwards,  however,  difagreed  between 
themfelves,  but  were  again  reconciled  from  a  fenfeof 
mi'tual  intereft.     In  this  petty  quarrel  Spain  and  the 
United  Provinces  interefted  themfelves,   and  the  two 
greateft  generals  in  Europe  were  once  more  oppofed  to 
each  other  ;   Spinola  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Neu* 
burg,  who  had  renounced   Lutheranifm  in  order  to 
procure  the  proteflion  of  the  Catholic  king,  and  Mau- 
rice on  the  fide  of  the  ele£tor  of  Brandenburg,  who 
introduced  Calvinifm  into  his  dominions,  more  ftrong- 
ly  to  attach  the  Dutch  to  his  caufe  "• 

Meantime  Rodolph  IL  died,  and  was  fucceeded 

by  his  brother  Matthias.  The  proteftants,  to  whom  the 

A.D  i6n.  archduke  had  been  very  indulgent,  in  order  to  accom* 

pUfh  his  ambitious  views,  no  fooner  faw  him  fcated  on 

I.  Mir  cur.  CoUq  Bel^,  tom.x.llb,  iii. 

the 
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Ae  imperial  throne,  than  they  plied  him  with  memo-    I-ETTER 

fills,  requiring  an  exttrnfion  of  their  privileges,  while    ^,      ^ 

tic  Catholics  petitioned  for  new  reflridions;  and  to 

eomplete  his  confufion,    the  Turks  entered  Tranfil- 

raoia.     But  the  extent  of  the  Octoman  dominions, 

which  had  fo  long  given  alarm  to  Chriftendom,  on 

tkis,  as  well  as  on  former  occafions,  prove;!  its  fafety. 

The  young  and  ambitious  Achmet,  who  hoped  to  fig- 

oalize  the  beginning  with  his  reign  by  the  conqueft  of 

Hungary,   was  obliged  to  recall  his  forces  from  that 

quarter,'  to  proted  the  eaftern  frontier  of  his  empire; 

and  Matthias  obtained,  without  ftriking  a  blow,  a 

peace  as  advantageous  as  he  could  have  expe£led,  after  A.D.  iir$. 

the  moft  fuccefsful  war.  He  ftipulated  for  the  reditu  • 

tkni  of  Agria,   Peft,  Buda,  and  every   other  place 

held  by  the  Turks  in  Hungary  ^. 

Matthias  was  now  refolved  to  pull  ofF  the  malk, 
which  he  had  fo  long  worn  on  purpofe  to  deceive  the 
CheProteftants,  and  to  convince  them  that  he  was  their 
mafter.  Meanwhile,  finding  himfelf  advancing  in  . 
years,  and  declining  in  health,  he  procured,  in  order 
to  ftrengthei)  his  authority,  his  coufin  Ferdinand  de 
Gratz,  duke  of  ^;tiria,  whom  he  intended  as  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  in  the  empire,  to  be  elefted  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  acknowleged  in  Hungary,  neither  himfelf  nor  his  A.D.  x6l^ 
brothers  having  any  children  :  and  he  engaged  the 
Spanifh  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  to  renounce 
all  preteniioDS  which  it  could  poilibly  have  to  thofe 
crowns  '- 

This   family   compaft    alarmed  the    Evangelical 
Union,  and  occaiioned  a  revolt  of  the  Hungarians  and 
Bohemians.  The  malecontentsin  Hungary  were  foon  a.d.  i6iS. 
appeafcd  ;     but    the   Bohemian  proteftants,    whofe 

%.  Hcift,  liv.  iil.  chap.  viii.  3.  Atmai,  it  V  Emp,  tom,  ii. 
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PART  I.  privileges  had  been  invaded,  obftinatcly  continued  ii| 
A«D.i6iS.  *''">'»  ^^^  ^^^^  joined  by  thofc  of  Silefia,  Monivia^ 
and  Upper  Auftria.  The  confederates  were  headed  bj 
count  de  la  Tour,  a  man  of  abilities,  and  fupported 
by  an  army  of  German  proteftants^  under  the  famout 
count  Mansfeldt,  natural  fon  of  the  Flemifh  general 
of  that  name,  who  was  for  a  time  governor  of  the 
Spanifli  Netherlands. — Thus  was  kindled  a  furious 
civil  war,  which  defolated  Germany  during  thirty 
years,  intercfted  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  wasno( 
finally  extinguifhcd  until  the  peace  of  Wcftphalia. 

A.D.1619.  Amid  thcfe  difordcrs  died  the  Emperor  Matthias^ 
without  being  able  to  forfce  the  event  of  the  ftruggleji 
or  who  (hould  be  his  fucceflfor.  The  imperial  dignity, 
however,  went  according  tohis  deftination.  Ferdinand 
de  Gratz  was  railed  to  the  vacant  throne  notwithftand- 
ing  the  oppofitionoi  the  ele£lor  Palatine  and  the  ftates 
of  Bohemia;  and  with  a  lefs  tyrannical  difpofition^ 
he  would  have  been  worthy  that  high  ftation. 

The  ele£\ion  of  Ferdinand  II.  inftead  of  intimidat* 
ing  the  Bohemians,  roufed  them  to  more  vigorous  mca* 
furcs.  They  formally  dcpolcd  him,  and  chofe  Fre- 
deric V.  eledor  Palatine  for  their  king.  Frederic,  fc- 
duced  by  his  flatterers,  un  wifely  accepted  of  the  crown, 
notwithftandingthe  rcmonftranccs  of  James  I.  of  Eng* 
land,  his  father-in-law,  who  ufed  all  his  influence  lo 
perfuading  him  to  rcjccl  it,  and  protefted  that  b^ 
would  give  him  no  alliftance  in  fuch  a  rafh  iin« 
dcrtaking. 

This  meafure  confirmed  the  quarrel  between  Ferdi- 
nand and  the  Bohemian^.  Frederic  was  fccondcd  by 
all  the  Proteftant  princes,  cxceptthecleOor of  Saxony, 
who  {lill  adhered  to  the  emperor,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  inveftiturc  of  CIcvfs  and  Juliers.  Bcthlem  Gabor, 

vaivode 
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WTOiIe  of  Tranfflvanisy  alio  declared  in  favour  of  ^^TS^ 
theAbttiDc;  entered  Hungary,  made  himfelf  mafter  y_  ^  -,  ^ 
efoany  places,  and  was  proclaimed  king  bj  the  Pro«  A.D.  1619* 
of  that  country  ^ 


Febdbric  was  farther  fupported  by  two  thoufand 
fcor  hundred  Englilh  volunteers,  whom  James  per« 
laitted  to  embark  in  a  caufe  of  which  he  difapproved  ; 
and  by  a  body  of  eight  thoufand 'men,  under  prince 
fleory  of  Naflau,  from  the  United  Provinces.    But 
Fexdinaod,  affifted  by  the  Catholic  princes  of  the  em<f 
pire,  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  archduke  Albert, 
was  more  than  a  match  for  his  enemie;.    Spinola  led 
tweaty-five  thoufand  veterans  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, mod  plundered  the  Palatinate,  in  defiance  of  the 
Eo^ilh  and  Dutch  ;  while  Frederic  himfelf,  unable 
to  ftotcA  his  new  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  was  totally 
moled,  near  Prague,  by  theimperial  general  Buquoy,   A.D.  1629. 
aad  hU  own  Catholic  kinfman,  the  duke  of  Bavaria  '• 

The  Palatine  and  his  adherents  were  now  put  to  the 
ban  of  the  empire ;  and  the  Bohemian  rebels  being  re*  A.D.  1621. 
duced^anarmy  wasdifpatchedunderBuquoy,intoHun.' 
gary  againft  fiethlem  Gabor  who  confented  to  reiign 
his  title  to  that  crown,  on  obtaining  conditions  other- 
wife  advantageous.  In  the  mean  time  the  conqueft  of 
the  Palatinate  was  finifhed  by  the  Imperialifts  under 
count  Tilly.  Frederic  was  degraded  from  his  elcAoral 

ifignity,  which  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Bavaria  ; 

and  bis  dominions  were  beftowed  by  Ferdinand,  *'  in 

<<  the  follnefs  of  his  power,''   upon  thofe  who  had 

helped  to  fubdue  them  <^. 

4.  BarrCf  Hifi,  ^AUma^ne^  torn.  ix.  5.  Hcift,  IIy.  iii  cbap.  \u 

i.  Banvy  torn.  is. 

H  4  Whilf. 
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FART  T.       Wh  i-le  the  houl'e  of  Auftrii  wu  thus  extending  it> 
2^^J[^J^    authority  in  Germany,  a  projcft  no  lefs  ambitions  ihair 
bloody,  was  cpncerted  for  rendering  the  Spanifh  branch 
of  that  family  abfolute  in  Italy.    The  dnke  d'Ofiuna, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  the  marquis  dc  Villa  Franca,  go- 
vernor of  Milan,   and  the  marquis  of  Bedomar,  the 
Spanifh  ambaiTador  at  Venice,  confpired  to  fubjeQ  the 
Venetians,  and  with  them  the  reft  of  the  Italian  ftates, 
under  the  dominion  of  their  mafter.    For  this  purpofe 
they  had  formed  a  horrid  plot,  which  would  infalliblj 
have  put  them  in  polTeflion  of  Venice.    That  city 
was  to  have  been  fet  on  iire  in  different  parts,  by  i 
band  of  ruffians  already  lodged  within  its  walls  ;  whild 
a  body  of  troops,  fent  from  Milan,  fhould  attack  it  oa 
one  iide,   and  feme  armed  vefTels  from  Naples  on  the 
other.     But   this  atrocious  deiign  was  difcovered  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  fenate  in  1618,  when  it  was  almoft 
ripe  for  execution.    The  greater  part  of  the  confpira* 
tors  were  privately  drowned  ;  and  Bedomar,  who  hai 
violated  the  law  of  nations,    being  fecretly  conduQe4 
out  of  the  city,  was  glad  to  make  his  efcape  7. 

Another  projcft  was  formed  in  1620,  for  extend- 
ing the  Spanifh  dominions  in  Italy,  by  the  duke  of 
Feria,  who  had  fuccceded  the  marcjuis  dc  Villa  Franca 
in  the  government  of  Milan.  He  encouraged  the  po- 
pifh  inhabitants  of  the  Valtcline  to  revolt  from  the 
GriTons  :  and  the  king  of  Spain,  as  proteftor  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  fupported  them  in  their  rebellion.  The 
iituation  of  the  Valtelinc  rendered  it  of  infinite  im- 
portance, as  it  facilitated  the  correfpondcnce  hetwcea 
the  two  hrnnchcs  of  the  houfc  of  Anftria,  fhut  the 
Svvifs  out  of  Italy,  kept  the  Venetians  in  awe,  and 
was  a  bridle  on  all  the  Italian  ftates  ^ 

7.  Abbs  St.  Real.     Batt.  Niini,  HiJl.dMa  R-fMbluj  femdM, 
H.  £Att  Naui,  ubi  Tup. 

Im 
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hf the  midft  of  thcfc  ambitious  (chcmes  (to  which  of   LFTTtR 
jf    iinfelfhcwai  little  inclined)  died  Philip  III.     Philip     "^"^ 
if    W,  hl$  Ton  mod  fucceflbr,  was  a  prince  of  a  more  enter-  A.  D.  i€tu 
prifiog  difpofidoD  ;  and  the  abilities  of  Olivares,  the 
flew  minifter,  were  infinit  \j  fup^rior  to  thofe  of  the 
doke  of  Lerma,  who  had  directed  the  meafuret  of  go- 
venunent  during  the  greater  part  of  the  former  reign. 
The  ambition  of  OUvarcswas  yet  more  lofty  than  hit 
capacity.     He  made  his  matter  affume  the  furname  of 
Great,  as  foon  as  he  afcended  the  throne,  and  thought 
himfelf  bound  10  jufti^y  the  appellation.    He  hoped  to 
nife  the  houfe  of  Auftria  to  that  abiblute  dominion  in 
Europe,  fcir  which  it  had  been  lb  long  i^ruggling.    in 
profecution  of  this  bold  plan,  he  rcfolved  to  maintain 
the  clofeft  alliance  wirh   the  emperor;  to  make  hin 
dcfpotic  in  Germany ;  to  keep  poirelfion  of  the  Valte* 
fine;  tohumble  the  Italian  powers,  and  reduce  the Unit^ 
cd  Provinces  to  fubjcdion,  the  truce  being  now  ex- 
prcd9. 

Nor  was  this  projeA  fo  chimerical  as  it  may  ai  firft 
fight  appear.  The  emperor  haJ  already  crushed  the 
force  of  the  proteftant  league;  France  was  diftraftcd  by 
ci?il  wars,  and  England  was  amufcd  by  a  marriage  trea- 
ty, between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  infanta,  which, 
more  than  every  othcrconfideration,  aftually  prevented 
James  from  taking  any  material  ftep  in  favour  of  the 
J'alatine,  till  he  was  ftript  of  his  dominions.  But 
France,  notwithftand  i  ng  her  i  ntefti  ne  com  motions,  was 
not  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  danger  from  abroad;  and  the 
match  with  thejinfanta  being  broken  off,  by  a  quarrel 
between  Buckingham,  the  Englifh  minifter,  and  Oli- 
yeres,  the  Spanilh  minifter,  an  alliance  was  entered  in-  ^  D.1614. 
to  between  France  and  England,  in  conjunAion  with 
the  United  Provinces,  for  reftraining  the  ambition  of 

c.  AtucJoUs  du  CeiuU  Due  i'Olivare*, 

the 
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FART  I.  thehotifeofAuftria;  and  recovering  the  Palatine '<^.- 
^jk,D^t6i4.  "^'^^  affairs  of  Holland  now  demand  our  attention. 

After  the  truce  in  1609^  the  United  Province»>  s 
I  have  already  noticedi  became  a  prey  to  religious dii 
feofions,  Gomar  and  Arminius^  two  profeiTors  at  Le) 
den,  diiFered  on  fome  abftraA  points  in  theology^  an 
theiropinionsdivided  the  republic.  Gomar  maintained 
in  all  their  aufterity^  .the  do&rinesof  Caltin  in  regar 
to  grace  and  prediftination ;  Arminius  endeavoured  t 
Jbften  them.  The  Qomarifts^  who  compofed  the  bod; 
of  the  people^  ever  carried  toward  enthufiafm^  wer 
headed  by  prince  Maurice ;  the  Arminians^  by  tb 
peniionary  Barneveldt^  a  firm  patriot,  who  had  beei 
chiefly  inftriimental  in  Aegociating  the  liate  truce,  ii 
oppoiition  to  the  houfe  of  Orange.  The .  Arminiai 
principles  were  defended  by  Grotius,  Vofiius^  and  tht 
learned  in  general.  But  prince  Maurice  and  the  Go; 
jnarifts  at  tail  prevailed.  The  Arminian  preacher 
^ere  banifhed,  and  Barneveldt  was  brought  to  th 
block  in  16 191  for  '^  vexing  the  church  of  God  !**  a 
his  fentence  imported,  at  the  age  of  fcventy,  and  aftei 
he  had  ferved  the  republic  forty  years  in  the  cabinet 
with  as  much  fnccefs  as  Maurice  had  in  the  field. 
He  was  a  man  of  eminent  abilities  and  incorrupttU< 
integrity,  and  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  Ar« 
roinians  chiefly  from  a  perfuafion,  that  Maurice  meani 
to  make  ufe  of  his  popularity  with  the  Gomarifts,  anc 
of  their  hatred  of  the  other  ieft,  in  order  to  enllav< 
that  popple  whom  he  had  io  glorioufly  protcAed  from 
;iie  tyranny  of  Spain  '*. 

This  opinion  s^ppcars  tohavc  been  well  founded:  foi 
MauricCjduring  thole  religious  commotions,  frcquentfj 

10.  Ruih worth.    Ciarend^n.  11.  Grotius.    Le  Clerr. 

violated 
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obtal  tbe  ri^ti  of  the  republic  ;  and  fo  vigorous  zm  ^^H^ 
poidoaoDlj  could  have  prevented  him  from  over-  ^- -^ 
ngits  liberties.  The  ardour  of  ambition  at  once 
kred  his  well-earned  laurels  and  difappointed  itfelf* 
idradiof  Barneveldtopened  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
f  (awtheir/Iangcr,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  fentence^ 
wriiftanding  their  religious  prejudices.  Maurice 
ietefted  as  a  tyrant,  at  the  very  time  that  he  hoped 
I  received  as  a  fovereign.  The  deliverer  of  hit 
try,  when  he  went  abroad^  was  faloted  with 
IS  and  murmurs ;  and,  as  he  p;iflcd,  the  name  of 
eveldt  founded  in  his  ears  from  every  ftreet  *\ 

T  amid  all  their  civil  and  religious  dilTcniioQ^,  the 
h  were  extending  their  commerce  and  their  coo- 
I  if)  both  extremities  of  the  globe.  The  city  of 
^ia  was  founded,  and  the  plan  of  an  empire  laid  in 
aft  Indies,  infinitely  fuperior  in  wealdi,  power^ 
;rai|deur  to  the  United  Provinces.   They  had  al- 

cail  their  eyes  on  Brafil,  which  they  conquered 
kfterthe  expiration  pf  the  truce,  and  they  carried 
lucrative  trade  with  the  European  fettlements  in 
/eft  Indies.  The  profpeft  of  hoftilities  with  their 
at  mafters  compofed  their  domeftic  animofities. 

laid  afidc  their  jealoufy  of  Maurice,  as  he  fcem- 

do  his  ambitious  views.  Every  one  was  more 
IS  than  another  to  oppofe  and  to  annoy  the  com- 
:nemy  ;  and  Spinola  was  obliged  by  his  old  anta- 
:,  to  relinquilh  the  fiegc  of  Bergen -op- zponij^  in 

after  having  loft  ten  thoufand  of  his  beft  troops 
:  enterprizc'^ 

France,  duringthis  period,  both  civil  and  rcHgi- 
fpuieswere  carried  much  higher  than  in  Holland, 
.  XIII.  being  only  nine  years  of  age  in  1610,  whei^ 

.  Ibid.  13.  l^euvUk,  HiJI^deH^llande. 

his 
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PART  I.  hi8  father  Henry  IV.  was  murdered, Mary  of  Mcdici«, 
^'  **■"''  the  queen-mother,  was  chofen  regent.  New  councils 
were  immediately  adopted,  and  the  fage  maxims  of 
Sully defpifed.  He,  therefore,  refigncd  hisemployments 
and  retired  from  court.  The  regent  was  entirely- 
guided  by  her  Italian  favourites,  Concini  and  his  wife 
Galligai.  By  them,  in  concert  with  the  pope  and  the 
duke  of  Florence^  was  negociated,  in  1612,  an  union 
between  France  an'J  Spain,  by  means  of  a  double  mar- 
riage; of  Lewis  XIII.  with  Anne  of  Auftria,  theeldell 
infanta,  and  of  Elizabeth  the  king*s  filler,  with  the 
prince  of  Afturias,  afterwards  Philip  IV.  Thediflblu- 
tion  of  the  alliances  formed  under  the  late  reign,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  Proteftants,  were  alfo  among  the  pro- 
jciXs  of  Mary's  Italian  minifters  '^. 

The  nobility,  diflatisfied  with  the  meafures  of  the 
court,  and  with  the  favour  ihei^n  to  foreigners,  enter- 
ed intocabals;  they  revolted  in  1613 ;  and  the  treafures 
eolleded  by  Henry  IV.  in  order  to  humble  the  houfc  of 
Auftria,  were  employed  by  a  weak  adminiftration  to 
appeafe  thofe  faflious  leaders.  The  prince  of  Conde, 
who  had  headed  the  former  fa£lion,  revolted  anew  In 
1615.  He  and  his  adherents  were  again  gratified,  at  the 
expence  of  the  public;  and  frefh  intrigues  being  fuf- 
pe£lcd,  he  was  fent  to  the  Baftilc  '^ 

The  imprifonment  of  the  prince  of  Conde  alarmed 
many  of  the  nobles,  who  retired  from  court,  and  pre- 
pared for  their  defence;  or,  in  other  words,  for  hofti- 
lities.  Meantime  Concini,  who  ftill  maintained  his  in- 
fluence, received  a  blow  from  a  quarter  whence  he  lit- 
tle expcfled  it.  Albert  Luincs,  who  had  originally  re- 
commended himfclf  to  the  young  king's  favour  by  rear- 

14.  Duplcix.    Mczeray^  l^.  Ibid. 

ing 
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ing.and  training  birds  for  his  amufement,  found  means  LFTTER 
to  make  him  jealous  of  his  authority.  Hedwelt  on  the  ,^^^^^'., 
ambitionof  thcquecn -mother,  and  the  mal-adminiftra*  ^ 

tion  of  her  foreign  favourites,  to  whom  the  moft  im- 
portant affairs  of  date  were  committed,  and  whofe  in- 
folence,  he  af&rmed,  had  occafioned  all  the  diffatisfac* 
tions  among  the  great  >*• 

Lewis,  ftruck  with  the  pifture  fet  before  him,  and 
defirousoffeizing  the  reins  of  government,  immediate- 
ly ordered  Concini  to  be  arretted  ;  and  Vitri, captain  of 
the  guards,  to  whom  that  fcrvice  was  intruded,  execut- 
ed it,  in  1617,  entirely  to  the  with  of  Luines.  Concini 
was  (hot  under  pretence  of  reiiftance.  The  fentencc 
oftreafon  was  pafled  on  his  memory;  and  Galligai, 
liit  widow,  being  accufed  of  forcery  aud  magic,  wat 
condemned  by  the  parliament  to  fufFer  death,  fortrea- 
fon  diviw  and  human.  When  aflced  what  fpell  (he  had 
made  ufe  of  to  fafcinate  the  queen -mother,  fhe  mag- 
nanimoufly  replied,  <<  that  afcendant  which  a  fuperior 
"  mind  has  over  a  feeble  fpirit !"  The  regent^s  guards 
were  inftantly  removed,  and  the  king's  placed  in  their 
ftead.  bhe  was  confined  for  a  time  to  her  apartment, 
and  afterward  exiled  to  Bloi>  '7. 

That  indignation  which  Concini  and  his  wife  had 
excited,  was  fuddenly  transferred  to  Luines,  enriched 
by  their  imaienfc  fpoils,  and  who  engroffcd  in  a  ftill 
higher  degree  the  royal  favour.  His  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion knew  no  bounds.  From  a  page  and  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber,  he  became,  in  rapi.i  fucceflion,  a  inare- 
fchal,  duke,  and;peer  of  Francci  conflahle,  and  keeper  of 
thefeals.  Meanwhile  aconfpiracy  was  formed  for  th« 
rdeafc  of  the  queen-mother,  and  carried  into  execution 

16.   Mtm.det  AJaires  Jt   Frar.cr^  dcpuil   iCiC,  jufqu'cn    iQlQ,       Me- 
xeray,  Hiji.  du  Mtrttt  d<  FiU,  17.  Id-  ibid. 
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by  the  duke  d'Efpernon,  whofe  power  had  firft  extlM^ 
her  to  the  regency.  The  courts  for  a  time^  talked 
loudly  of  viotent  meafures :  but  it  was  judged  proper^ 
in  1619,  to  conclude  a  treaty  advantageous  to  the  maU 
contents^  and  avoid  proceeding  to  extremities.  Thi« 
lenity  encouraged  the  queen-mother  to  enter  into 
frefh  cabals ;  and  a  new  treaty  was  agreed  to  by  the 
court,  no  lefs  indulgent  than  the  former  '^.  • 

These  cabals  in  oppoiition  to  the  court  were  chiefly 
conduced  by  Richelieu^  bifhop  of  Lu^on.  He  had 
rlfen  to  notice  through  the  influence  of  Gailigai :  he  bad 
been  difgraced  with  Mary  of  Medicis,  the  queen-mo- 
ther* and  with  her  he  returned  into  favour,  at  wellab 
confcquence»  At  her  folicitation,  he  obtained  a  car« 
dinars  hat,  a  feat  in  the  council,  and  foon  after  a  (hare 
]Q  the  adminiilration  '9,  But  hypocrify  was  neceflary 
to  conceal,  for  a  feafbn,  from  envy  and  jealoufy  tho^ 
tranfccndcnt  abilities,  which  were  one  day  to  aftooiik 
Europe 

Im  the  meantime  a  new  civil  war  was  kindled,  morg 
violent  than  any  of  the  former.  Lewis  XIII.  having 
united  by  a  folemn  edift,  the  principallity  of  Beam,  the 
hereditary  cftate  of  the  family,  to  the  crown  of  France^ 
in  1620,  attempted  to  re-eftablifli  the  Catholic  religion 
tn  that  province,  were  there  were  no  Catholics  '%  and 
to  rcftore  to  the  clergy  the  church  lands,  contrary  to 
the  ftipulations  of  Henry  IV.  The  Hugonots,  alarmed 
at  the  impending  danger,  aflemblcd  at  Rochelle,  in  con* 
tempt  of  theking*s  prohibition  :  and  concluding,  that 
their  final  de(lru£lion  was  refolved  upon,  they  deter-^ 
mined  to  throw  off  the  royal  authority,  andeftablifh  a 

18.  Mezcray,  ubi  fupi     VU  du  Dut  ^  Efp*rnou.  19.  All* 

1^1,  Hi/,  dm  Card.  MUb.  2Qb  l>upleix.  Hjfi.  Utth  XlJI. 

republie^ 
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Tcpab!ic,  after  the  example  of  che  Proteftanti  in  the   lctter 
LovCountriet,  for  the  proteilion  of  their  civil  and  re-    ^\\r 
l^NKM  liberties.   Rochelle  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
lev  coannoawcaliby  which  would  have  formed  a  fc* 
panieftate  witkio  the  kingdom  of  France  •\ 

The  oonftable  Luines,  equally  ig^.orant  and  pre* 

famptoousyinuiginiog he  could  fubdue  this  formidable 

partj,  had  immediately  recouric  to  arms.    Nor  was 

Mtrigue  oeglcfied.    After  feduciog  by  bril>cs  and  pro* 

(even!  of  the  Proteftant  leaders,  among  whom 

che  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  reducing  ibme  inconii- 

derabie  places,  the  king  and  Luines  lai  J  (lege  to  Mont« 

^  Mibaa  in  1621.    The  royal  army  conlifted  of  twenty. 

five  tboafaod  men,  animated  by  the  prefcnce  of  their 

Ibtercign  ;  but  the  place  was  10  gallantly  defcmied  hj 

the  narqois  de  la  Force,  that  Lewis  and  his  favourite, 

ifl  rpite  of  their  moft  vigorous  efibrts,  were  oMigcd  to 

ftbaodon  the  enterprize.     Luines  died  foon  after  this 

fliaiDeful  expedition  ;  and  the  brave  and  ambitious 

Leidiguiers/who  had  already  defertcd  the  Hugonots, 

onfoicmnly  renouncing  Calvinilm,  was  honoured  with 

the  conftabk*s  fword  *. 

The  lots  which  the  Proteftant  caufefuftaincd  by  the 
apoftacy  of  Lefdiguieres,  and  thedcfcdtion  of  the  duko 
of  Bouillon,  was  made  up  by  the  zeal  and  abilities  of 
the  duke  of  Rohan  and  his  brother  Soubilc ;  men  not 
inferior  (cf|>ecial!y  the  duke)  cither  in  civil  or  military 
talents,  to  any  of  the  age  in  which  tlicy  lived,  Soubife 
however  was  defeated  by  the  king  in  perfon,  who  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour.  But  the  duke 
ilill  kept  tiic  field;  and  Lewis  havinglaid  fiegc  to  Mont* 
pelier,  whichdefcnded  itfelf  as  gallantly  as  Montaubau^ 

s:.  Id.  ibid.  aa.  Nj/i,  iu  CuinetMtdi  Ltjrtg. 
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PART  I.   peace  was  confcluded  with  the  Hogonots,  in  1622,  to 
'  "^  ^^  prevent  a  fecond  difgrace^   They  obtained  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  edia  of  Nantes;  and  the  duke  of  Rohan, 
who  negociated  the  treaty,  was  gratified  to  theutmoft 
ofhtswifh". 

The  French  councils  now  began  to  afTume  more  vi- 
gonr.  Cardinal  Richelieu  no  fooner  got  a  (hare  in  the 
adminiftration,  which  in  a  ihort  time  he  entirely  go- 
Tcrned,  than,  turning  his  eyes  on  the.ftate  of  Europe, 
he  formed  three  mighty  projedls;  to  fubJue  the  turbo- 
lent  fpirit  of  the  French  nobility,  to  reduce  the  rebel- 
lious Hugonots,  and  to  curb  the  encroaching  p6Ver  of 
the  houfc  of  Auftria,  But  in  order  to  carry  thefe  great 
defigns  into  execution,  it  was  ncreffary  to  prcfervc 
peace  with  England.  This  Richelieu  perceived,  and 
aocordingly  negociated,  in  fpite  of  the  courts  of  Rome 
and  Madrid,  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Charles 
A  D.  i6t4.  prince  of  Wales,  and  Henrietta  of  France,  fiflcr  of 
Lewis  XIII.  He  alfo  negociated  between  the  two 
crowns,  in  conjunftion  with  the  United  Provinces, 
that  alliance  which  I  have  already  noticed,  and  whick 
brought  on  hoftilities  with  Spain. 

In  confcquence  of  thefe  negociations,  a  body  of 
fix  thoufand  men  was  levied  in  England,  and  lent 
over  to  Holland,  commancled  by  four  young  nobler 
en,  who  were  ambitious  of  diftinguifhing  therofelvea 
in  fo  popular  a  caufe,  and  of  acquring  military 
experience  under  fo  renowned  a  captain  as  Mau- 
rice. Count  Mansfeldt  was  engaged  in  the  Eng* 
lifh  fervice ;  and  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  foot, 
and  two  thoufand  horfe,  under  his  command,  was 
embarked  at  Dover,  in  order  to  join  the  League, 
formed  in    Low    Saxony,    for    the    reftoration   of 

93.  JIdem,  du  Due  dt  Rtihan, 
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the  Palatine,  and  of  which  Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Den-    I-ettbr 

LXXIV 

mark)  was  declared  chief.     About  the  fame  time  a   ^   -^-,v 
French  army,  in  concert  with  the  Venetians  and  the  A. 0.1625. 
dttke  of  Savoy,  recovered  the  Valteline,  which  had 
been  fequeftered  to  the  pope,  and  reflored  it  to  the 
Grifons  *♦. 

Meanwhile  the  houfe  of  Aufiria  was  neither  in« 
adivc  nor  unfortunate  in  other  quarters,  Spinola  re* 
dnccd  Breda,  one  of  the  firongeft  towns  in  the  Nc- 
Iherlaods,  in  fpitc  of  all  the  efforts  of  prince  MauricC| 
who  died  of  chagrin  before  the  place  furrendered. 
The  Englifli  had  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Cadiz:  the 
embarkation  under  count  Mansfeldt  had  proved  abor- 
.live;  aod  the  king  of  Denmark  was  defeated  by  the  A.D.162I. 
^lapcrialifts  near  Northen  *'. 

The  inifcarriages  of  the  Englifh  cooled  their  ardour 

r  foreign  cnterprizes;  and  cardinal  Richelieu  found, 

a  time,  bufinefs  enough  to  occupy  his  genius  at 

He  bad  not  only  to  quiet  the  Uugonots,  who 

again  rebelled,  and  to  whom  he  found  it  neccffary 

^  grant  advantageous  conditions,  but  he  had  a  power* 

;  faction  at  court  to  oppofc.    Not  one  prince  of  the 

Iwasheartily  his  friend.  Gallon  duke  of  Orleans, 

:  king's  brother,  was  his  declared  enemy ;  the  queen- 

hcr  herfelf  was  become  jealous  of  him,  and  Lewis 

IIL  was  more  attached  to  him  from  fear  than  af- 

But  the  bold  and  ambitious  fpirit  of  Riche-* 

I  triumphed  over  every  obftacle  :  it  difcovered  and 

ated  all  the  confpiracies  formed  againft  him,  and 

I  length  made  htm  abfolute  mafter  of  the  king  and 

Dm. 

[liAiibcri.    D«pleli.  ubifup.  15.  Hcifi.     LeClcrc 
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PART  1.       D  J  RING  thefc  cabals  in  the  French  cabinet,  theHo^ 
^  ~^~  '    gonots  (hewed  once  more  adifpofition  to  render  them- 
A  B^.iCir.   felves  independent :  and  in  that  fpirit  they  wA-c  en- 
couraged by  the  court  of  England,  which  voluntarily 
took  up  arms  in  their  caufe.    The  reafon  alHgned  by 
fome  hiflorians  for  this  ftep  is  very  lingular. 

As  Lewis  XIII,  was  wholly  governed  by  cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  Philip  IV.  by  Olivarez,  Charles  L  was 
rn  like  manner,  governed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  handfomeft  and  moft  pompous  man  of  his  time, 
but   not   the  deeped  politician.     He  was  naturaUy  \ 
amorous,  bold,  and  prefumptuous;  and  when  employ,  j 
€d  to  bring  over  the  princefs  Henrietta,  he  is  faid  to  < 
Jiave  carried  his  addreflTes  even  to  the  queen  of  France*  ] 
The  return  which  he  met  witl;i  from  Anne  of  Auftrit^ 
whoie  complexion  was  as  amorous  as  his  own,  encou- 1 
fagcd  him  to  projcft  a  new  embalTy  to  the  court  of| 
Verfaillcs,  but  cardinal  Richelieu,  reported  to  hafcj 
been  hrs  rival  in  love,  as  well  as  in  politics,  made^ 
Lewis  fend  him  a  mcffage  that  he  muft  not  think  bt 
fuch  a  journey.     Buckingham  in  'a  romantic  paffion, 
/wore  he  would,  "  fee  the  Queen,  in  fpitc  of  all  the 
•*  power  of  France'*:'*— and  hence  is  fuppofed  to  have 
originated  the  war  in  which  he  iuvolyed  his  mailer. 

Rash  and  impetuous,  however,  as  Buckingham  was, 
lie  appears  to  have  had  better  reaions  for  that  meafurc. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  was ftill  meditating  the  dcnrudioil 
of  the  Hugonots:  they  had  been  deprived  of  many  of 
their  cautionary  towns;  and  forts  were  ereRing,  in  or* 
<]er  to  bridle  Rochelle,  their  moft  conliderable  bulwark* 
If  the  protcftant  party  fhould  be  utterly  fubdued, 
France  would  foon  become  formidable  to  England^ 
This  coniideration  was  of  itfelf  fuflicient  to  induce 
Buckingham  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Hugonotfw 

a^.  Clarendon^  Bift.  tuI.  1.   M:m,  </#  M^d,  M*lteviUt.  torn.  L 
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But,  independent  of  fuch  political  forecaft,  and  cf  letter 
his  amorous  quarrel  with  Richelieu,  ihc  Englilh  mi-  *  ^y 
nifter  had  powerful  motives  for  fuch  a  meafure.  a.  0.1627. 
That  profound  ftatefman  had  engaged  the  duke  to 
fend  fomcfhipsto  aft  again  ft  the  Rochelle  fleet,  under 
promifc  that  after  the  humiliation  of  the  Hugonots, 
France  (hould  tuke  an  aftivc  part  in  the  war  be* 
twecn  England  and  Spain.  This  ill-judged  compliance 
roufed  the  rtfcntinent  of  the  Englifh  couunons  againft 
Backingham,  and  had  been  made  one  of  the  grounds  of 
an  impeachment.  He  then  changed  his  plan;  procure 
cd  a  peace  for  the  Hugonots,  and  became  fecurity  to 
to  them  for  its  performance;  but  finding  the  cardinal 
would  neither  concur  with  him  in  carrying  on  the  war 
againft  Spain,  nor  obferve  the  treaty  with  the  Hago- 
ootSy  he  had  no  other  courfe  left  fon recovering  hit 
credit  with  the  parliament  and  people  (efpecially  af- 
ter xhc  miicarriage  of  the  expedition  againft  Cadiz) 
bat  to  take  arms  againft  the  court  of  France,  in  vin- 
dication of  the  rights  of  the  French  Proteftants  ^^ 

BucKiNOHAM*s  views, ^In  undertaking  this  war, 
arc  Icfs  cenfurable  than  his  conJuft  in  carrying  them 
into  execution.  He  appeared  before  Rochelle  with  a 
fleet  of  an  hundred  fail,  and  an  army  of  fcven  thou- 
fand  men;  but  fo  ill-concerted  were  his  meafures, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  (hut  their  gates  againft. 
him,  and  rcfufcd  to  admit  allies  of  whofe  coming  they 
were  not  previoully  informed  *^  I'hey  were  but  a  part 
oftheProteftanlbody,they  o?)fcrved,  and  muftconfult 
their  brethren  before  they  could  take  fuch  a  ftcp.  This 
blunder  was  followed  by  another.  Inftcad  of  attacking 
Oieron,  a  fertile  ifland,  and  defcncelefs,  Buckingham 
Oiade  a  defcent  on  thcvifle  of  Rhe,  which  was  well 
{arrifoned  and  fortified.     All  his  military  operations 

%j.  CUrenioB.    Dupleiz.  li.  RuOi worthy  vol.  i. 
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PARTI,     (hewed  equal  incapacity  and  inexperience.     H( 

AJD^^ez^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"™*''  ^^^^  °^  T?t\c^  which  coverci 
landing  place;  he  allowed  Thorias,  the  governc 
amufe  him  with  a  deceitful  ncgociation,  till  St.  I 
tin,  the  principal  fort,  was  provided  for  a  fiege ;  1: 
tacked  it  before  he  had  made  any  breach,  and  r; 
threw  away  the' lives  of  his  foldiers  ;  and  he  fo 
ligently  guarded  the  fea,  that  a  French  army  dole 
infmalldivifions,  and  obliged  him  to  retreattohisf 
He  was  himfelf  the  lad  man  that  embarked;  and 
ing  loft  two  thirds  of  his  land  forces,  he  returm 
England,  totally  diicredited  both  as  an  admiral  s 
general,  bringing  home  with  him  no  reputation 
that  of  perfonal  courage  ^9. 

This  ill  concerted  and  equally  ill-conduded 
terprize  proved  fatal  to  Rocbelle,  and  to  the  p 
of  the  French  Proteftants.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  u 
pretence  of  guarding  the  coaft  againft  the  Eng 
fent  a  body  of  troops  into  the  neighbourhood,  an< 
dered  quarters  to  be  marked  put  for  twenty-five  t 
fand  men.  The  fiege  of  Rochet Ic  was  regu 
formed  and  conducted  with  vigour  by  the  king, 
even  by  the  cardinal  in  perfon.  Neither  the  dul 
Rohan  nor  his  brother  Soubife  were  in  the  place  ; 
the  citizens,  animated  by  civil  and  religious  zeal, 
abundantly  provided  with  military  ftores,  determ 
to  defend  themfclvcs  to  the  laft  extrofiiity,  U 
the  command  of  Guiton,  their  mayor,  a  man  of 
perience  and  fortitude,  they  made  an  obfiinate  n 
ance,  andbaf&cdnll  attempts  to  reduce  the  city  by  f< 
But  the  l>old  genius  of  Richelieu,  which  led  hi 
plan  the  grcatcft  undertaking's,  alfo  fuggefted  m 
equally  great  and  extraordinary,  for  their  execui 
Finding  '^  impoflible  totaji^e  Kochelle,  while  the  < 

19.  CUroQdoa.    Rufliworth, 
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muiiicatioa  remained  opca  hr  ici,  he  attempted  to  ^  ^'^TFa 
Ihuc  op  the  harbour  by  ftakes,  and  b\  a  Kx>in.  Both  ^_^  *! 
tbcfe  methods,  however,  proTirg  iaettccl'jil,  he  reco!- 
IcAcd  what  Alezan^fer  had  perfcnr.ed  in  the  fieg«  of 
TyrCy  and  projcded  and  hnWIied  a  mole  of  a  milc^t 
length,  acrofs  a  gulfi  into  which  the  lea  rolied  wiih 
an  impctuoiity  that  feemed  to  hid  drnancc  to  all  the 
works  of  man.  The  place  being  now  blockaded  on  all 
fides,  and  every  attempt  for  its  relief  failmcr,  the  in*  A.P.i»tS. 
habitants  were  obliged  tofurrender,  after  tuifering  all 
the  miseries  of  war  and  famine,  dining  a  fiege  of  al- 
moft  twelve  months.  They  were  deprived  of  their 
eiteniive  privileges,  and  their  forti^cations  were  de« 
ftroyed;  but  they  were  allowed  to  retain  poiTeflion  of 
their  goods,  and  permitted  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion  '•■ 

Cardinal  Richelieu  did  not  (lop  in  the  middle  of 
his  career.  He  marched  immediately  toward  the  other 
provinces,  where  the  Proteftants  pofleiTed  many  cau- 
tionary  towns,  and  were  ftill  formidable  by  their  num- 
bers. The  duke  of  Rohan  defended  himiclf  with  vi- 
gour in  Languedoc;  but  feeing  no  hopes  of  being  able 
to  continue  the  flruggle,  England,  his  only  natural 
ally,  having  already  concluded  a  peace  with  France 
and  Spain,  he  at  laft  had  recourfc  to  negociation,  and 
obtained  very  favourable  conditions,  both  for  hinifclf 
and  his  party.  The  Proteftants  were  left  in  poflcffion  A.  D.  16:9 
of  their  cftates,  of  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion, 
and  of  all  the  privileges  granted  by  the  cdi.'t  of  Nantes; 
but  they  were  deprived  ;of  their  fortifications  or 
cautionary  towns,  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
aate»'. 


30.  Mtm.  dti  Due  de  R  Ur.,  3 :     W.ii. 
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PART  I.  From  this  ara  wc  may  date  the  aggrandifcment  of 
A^vfitiQ.  ^^^  French  monarchy,  in  latter  times,  as  well  as  the 
abfolute  dominion  of  the  prince.  That  authority 
which  LcWis  XI.  had  acquired  over  the  great,  and 
which  was  preferved  by  his  immediate  fucceflbrs,  had 
been  loft  during  the  religious  wars;  which  raifed  up, 
in  the  Hugonots,  a  new  power,  that  almoft  divided 
the  ftrength  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  once  expofed  it  fa 
foreign  enemies  and  domcftic  fadiontf;  But  no  fooner 
was  this  formidable  body  humbled,  and  every  order 
of  the  ftate,  and  every  fe£t,  reduced  to  pay  fubniiflion 
to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  fovereign,  than  France 
began  to  take  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and 
her  independent  nobles  to  fink  into  the  condition  of 
f^rvants  of  the  court* 

Richelieu's  fyftcm,  however,  though  fo  far  ad- 
vancedy  was  not  yet  complete.  But  the  whole  was 
ftill  in  contemplation:  nor  did  he  ever  lofe  fight  of  one 
eircumfiancc  that  could  forward  itsprogrefs.  No  fooner 
hadhefubdued  the  Proteftants  in  France  than  he  re- 
folved  to  fupport  them  in  Germany,  that  he  might  be 
enabled,  by  their  means,  more  cfFcftually  to  fet  bounds 
to  the  ambition  of  the  houfeofAuitria.  And  never  was 
the  power  of  that  houfe  more  formitlable,  or  mort 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

Ferdinand  II.  whom  wc  have  fcen  triumphant 
over  the  Palatine  and  the  Evangelical  Union,  continued 
to  carry  every  thing  before  him  in  Germany,  The 
king  of  Denmark,  and  the  league  in  Lower  Saxony^ 
were  unable  to  withfland  his  armies,  under  Tilly  and 
Walftcin.  After  repeated  defeats  and  loflfes,  the  Dao- 
101  monarch  was  obliged  to  fue  for  peace  ;  and  the  cm- 

pcior 
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But,  forniiutely  zzr  zskz'^inij  TzTd'-^thTi  z:n  Jicico 
undid  iccify  zzd  f^Tci  Ecrcoe,  2«  vt.l  n  izs  catp'TZ^ 
from  that  derpotiuB  viui  viiicii  be:*;  s«r£c:i£::a;csfid. 
Notiadsfied  iricJiaasacoatro^'^ei  ixav  over  Gennaay , 
he  atccoiptcd  :o  rersf  cdie  iaperia*.  j«i:i£j-.d!OB  19  Ifal  J. 
Yioccnc  11.  d^kc  4»f  Maotca  aoi  Moztfcrrat,  haTiog 
died  without  ifilDc,  Claries  de  Gozzaga,  du^*  of  Ne- 
vers,  bis  kinfmaa,  claimed  ue  lucceSon,  ia  rirtiie  of 
a  macrimooial  coctiad,  as  vcl!  as  the  viciaity  of  blood. 
ButCaefardcGonzaga,  dsi^ecf  Guafialla,  had  already 
receiTcd,  from  the  cEcpcror,  ths  evemual  iaTcfticooeol 
xhoCe  ancieoc  £efs.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  a  ihiid  pre* 
tender,  would  have  fopplanted  the  two  former,  and  the 
Ling  of  Spain  hoped  to  exclude  ail  three,  under  pre* 
tence  of  fupporiiog  the  latter.  Ferdinand^i  deiire  of 
aggrandifing  the  hoa&  of  Auftria  was  wcU  kiiown,  at 
well  as  his  fcheroe  of  extending  the  imperial  jurifdic* 
tion  :  and  both  were  now  made  more  crident.  He  put 
the  difputed  territories  in  fequefiratioa,  til!  the  caufe 
(hould  be  decided  at  Viecna;  aod  while  the  Spaniards 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy  ravaged  Montferrat,  a  Germaa 
armj  took  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Mantua  '^. 

Fepdinakd  now  thoughtthe  time  was  come  forrea* 
Uztfig  that  idea  which  he  had  long  revolved,  of  reduc* 
ing  the  elefioral  princes  to  the  condition  of  grandees  of 
Spain,  andthebifliops  to  the  date  of  imperial  chaplains* 
Senfible,  however,  of  the  danger  of  alarming  both  reli- 
gions at  once,  he  refolved  to  begin  with  the  Proteft* 
ants;  and  accordingly  liTued  anedid,  ordering  them  to 
reftore,  without  lofs  of  time,   all  the  benefices  and 

32.  Barre,  torn.  iz.  Annal.  de  V  Emp,  torn.  ii. 

33.  Ni{«-.    Diff^ifti.  dfjiiank     Dwcat. 
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VA%T  h    church  landsy  which  they  bad  held  fince  the  peace  oC 
^^■r-v--^    Paffau'^ 
A.  p*  1649. 

But  It  wai  caficr  to  iffuc  fuch  an  edift  than  to  carry 
It  into  execution;  and  Ferdinand,  though  poflcffed  of 
an  army  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men,  under 
two  of  the  aWcft  general  in  Europe,  found  rcafon  to 
jcepent  of  his  temerity.  France  gave  the  f}rfl  check  to 
bis  ambition.  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  early  ipterefted 
bimfelf  in  the  affairs  of  Mantua  Lewis,  in  perfon,  had 
^>rced  the  fampus  pafs  of  Sufa,  during  the  ficgc  of 
^lodena.  And  peace  wa$  no  fooner  concluded  with  the 
liugonots  than  the  cardinal  crolTed  the  Alps,  at  thp 
bead  of  twjcnty  thoufand  men;  gained  feveral  adyan* 
tages  over  the  Spaniards  and  Jmperialifts,  chafed  the 
duke  of  Savoy  from  his  dominions,  and  obliged  the  em« 
4«P*x^l^'  peror  to  grantthe  inveftiture  of  Mantua  and  Montfer- 
rat  to  the  duke  of  Nevers".  1  he  duke  of  Savoy, 
during  thefe  tranfadions,  died  of  chagrin;  and 
Spinola,  who  had  failed  to  reduce  Cazal,  is  fuppoied 
to  h|Jre  perifhed  of  the  fame  diftcmper.  The  accom- 
modation between  France  and  the  empire,  which  ter- 
minated this  war,  was  partly  negociatcd  by  Julio  Ma- 
zarine, who  now  firfl  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  as  a  prieft  and  politician,  having  formerly  been 
a  captain  of  horfe^*. 

Meanwhile  the  clcflor  of  Saxony,  and  other 
princes  of  the  Augfburg  Confeffion,  rcmonftrated 
againft  the  edift  of  Rijiiiution :  they  maintained 
that  the  emperor  had  no  right  to  command  fuch 
reftitutibn,  which  ought  to  be  made  the  fubjeft  of 
deliberation  in  a  general  diet.  A  diet  was  accord- 
ingly held  at  Ratifbon ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Ca- 
tholic princes  exhorted  the  cinpcror  to  quiet  the  Pro- 

34.  Barrc,  ubi  fup.  Barchclius,  p.  185.  Puffclid.  Comment,  XeL 
Bute,  lib.  i.  :?5.  Aubcri,  Wjh  du  Card.  Rich.  36.  Id.  ibid. 
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tcfbuitSy  by  granting  theniy  for  a  term  of  forty  years,    letter 
the  enjoymenc  of  fuch  benefices  as  they  had  poiTelTed       -^      1 
fioce  the  treaty  of  PaiTaii.  But  this  advice  being  vigo-   A«I>'  «^3^ 
ffoufl J  oppofed  by  the  eccleiiaftical  eleAors,  who  made 
vie  of  arguments  more  agreeable  to  the  views  of  Fer- 
dioaod,  hccontinaed  obftinate  inhis  purpofe;  and  the 
Protcftantt,  in  order  to  fave  themfelves  from  that  rob- 
bery with  which  they  were  threatened,  and  which  was 
alrndy  begun  in  many  places,  fecretly  formed  an  al- 
liance with  GuftavDS  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden  '*• 
-^But  before  I  introduce  this  extraordinary  man,  we 
iBoft  take  a  retrofpcdive  view  of  the  northern  king* 
domCy  which  had  hitherto  had  no  connexion  with  the 
general  fyftem  of  Europe,  and  had  fcarce  offered  any 
thing  intercfting  iince  the  death  of  Gudavus  Vafa. 

Eeic  Vasa,  the  Ton  and  fucceiTor  of  Guftavus^ 
ftoiiog  a  diflblute  and  cruel  prince,  was  dethroned  and 
ioqirifoned  by  the  ftates  of  Sweden,  in  1568.  He  was 
iiKCceded  by  his  brother  John  ;  who,  after  attempting 
ia  vain  to  re-cilabliih  the  the  Catholic  religion,  died 
ifl  I592f  and  left  the  crown  to  his  fon  Sigifmund, 
already  defied  king  of  Poland,  bigifmund,  like 
his  father,  being  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  the 
Swedcf  no  lefs  zealous  Lutherans,  they  depofed  him 
in  the  year  1600,  and  raifed  to  the  fovereignty  his 
aacle  Charles  IX.  who  had  been  chiefly  inftrumentat 
ii  prefenring  their  religious  liberties.  The  Poles  at- 
taaptcd  in  vain  to  reftore  Sigifmund  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden.  Charles  fwayed  the  fceptre  till  his  death 
vUch  happened  in  i6il.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the 
throne  by  his  fon,  the  celebrated  Guflavus  AdoU 
phns ". 

RUSSIA9  during  that  period,  was  a  prey  to  civil 
wan,  John  Bafilowitzll.  dying  in  13S4)  left  two  Ions, 


Jh  ?fifcfid,  ubi  fup.  Barre^  torn.  ix.         38. 1.occcn.  Hifi.  Sitec.  lib.  vii. 
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PART  I.  Theodore  and  Demetrius.  Theodore  fuccccded  hk 
^  ~-~'-^  father  on  the  throne ;  and  at  the  inftigation  of  Boris, 
his  prime  miniftery  ordered  his  brother  Demetrius  to 
be  murdered.  He  himfelf  died  Toon  after ;  and  Boris., 
though  fufpcacd  of  poifoning  his  mafter,  was  pro- 
claimed king.  Meanwhile  a  young  man  appeared  in 
Lithuania,  under  the  name  and  charaAer  of  the  prince 
Demetrius,  pretending  that  he  had  efcapcd  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  aflaflin.  AfRfted  by  a  Polifh  army,  he 
entered  Mofcow  in  1605,  and  was  proclaimed  czar 
without  oppoiition  ;  the  aiother  and  fon  of  Boris,  who 
was  now  dead,  being  dragged  to  prifon  by  the  popu- 
lace. The  rage  of  that  populace  was  foon  turned 
againft  Demetrius.  He  was  flain  on  bis  marriage  day, 
together  with  moft  of  his  Polifh  attendants,  who  bud 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Ruflians.  A  body,  faid 
to  be  his,  was  expofcd  to  public  view ;  and  Zuiki, 
a  nobleman,  who  had  fomented  the  infurreflion,  was* 
declared  his  fucceflbr.  But  fcarce  was  Zuiki,  feated 
on  the  throne,  when  a  iccond  Demetrius  made  his 
appearance ;  and  after  his  death,  a  third.  Poland  and 
Sweden  took  part  in  the  quarrel.  Zu(ki  was  delivered 
up  to  the  Poles,  and  Demetrius  was  maflacred  by  the 
Tartars.  But  a  fourth,  and  even  a  fifth  Demetrius 
appeared  :  and  Ruflia,  during  thefe  ftrugglcs,  was 
repeatedly  ravaged  by  oppofite  faAions  and  foreiga 
troops.  At  length  Michael  Theodorowitz,  fon  of  Ro- 
mano w,  bifhop  of  Roftow,  afterwards  patriarch,  related 
by  females  to  the  czar  John  Baitlowitz,  was  raifed  to 
the  throne  ;  and  this  prince,  having  concluded  a  peace 
with  Sweden  and  Poland,  in  1618,  reftored  tranquillity 
k)Ruffia,  and  tranfmiitcd  thecrown  to  hisdefcendants'*. 

Denmark  afTords  nothing  that  merits  our  attentioa 
during  the  reign  of  Frederic  II.  who  fucceeded  his  fa* 

39.  Ludolf.    Puffcndorf.    Pctrciss. 
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tlicr,  Chriftian  III.  in  1558  ;  nor  during  the  reign  of  ^^J^,?^ 
his  fon  and  fuccefTor,  Chriftian  IV.  before  he  was 
chofen  general  of  the  league  in  Lower  Saxony.  And 
the  tranfaflions  of  Chriftian  IV.  even  while  vefted 
yriih  that  command,  are  too  unimportant  to  merit  a 
particular  dettflU  The  iflfue  of  his  operations  has  lieea ' 
already  related.^ 

Sweden  alone,  during  thofe  times,  of  all  tlienorth- 
ern  kingdoms,  yields  a  fpcAacle  worthy  of  obfervation. 
No  fooner  was  Guftavus  fcated  on  the  throne,  though 
ooly  eighteen  years  of  age  at  his  acccflion,  than  he 
figoalized  himfelf  by  his  exploits  againft  the  DaneSj 
the  ancient  enemies  of  his  crown.  Profiting  afterwards 
by  peace,  which  he  had  found  neceflary,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  civil  affairs ;  and  by  a  wife  and 
vigorous  adminiftration,  fupported  with  falutary  laws,* 
he  reformed  many  public  abufes,  and  gave  order, 
profperity,  and  weight  to  the  ftate.  In  a  war  againft 
Ruffia,  he  fubdued  almoft  all  Finland,  and  fccured  to 
himfelf  the  poiTellion  of  hisconquefts  by  a  treaty.  Hit 
tottfin  Sigifmund,  king  of  Poland,  treating  him  as  an 
ufurpcr,  and  refuting  peace,  when  offered  by  Guftavus, 
he  over-ran  Livonia,  Pruflia,  and  Lithunia  ^^.  An 
advantageous  truce  of  fix  years,  .concluded  witli  Po- 

4©  Locccn.  lib.  viii.  Puffcnd.  lib.  ii.  During  this  war,  the  prae« 
ticc  «f  duelling  rofe  to  fach  a  height,  both  among  officers  and  private 
B^  in  the  Swcdiih  army,  ai  induced  Guftavui  to  publiih  a  fevere 
^6L  denumicing  death  againft  every  offender  :  and  by  a  ftriA  ezecH- 
tioD  of  d'.at  edi^,  the  evil  was  cffcdltially  removed.  (Hartc*iZ^^ 
(nJU-sMf,  vol.  i.)  When  two  of  the  generals  demanded  permiflion  to 
^tcide  a  quarrel  by  the  fword,  he  gave  a  Teeming  confcnt,  and  told 
^W  he  would  himfelf  be  ao  eye-witnefs  Mf  their  valour  and  proweft. 
^accardicgly  appeared  on  the  ground,  but  aocompanied  by  the  pttb« 
^  executioner,  who  had  orderi  to  cut  off  the  head  of  tlic  conqueror. 
^  high-fpirited  combatants,  fubdued  by  fuch  firmneli,  fell  on  their 
^c«»  at  the  king*8  feet ;  were  ordered  to  embrace,  and  cootitroed 

^'icD^s  to  the  ends  of  their  lives.     Scheffer.  Memeram/.  Suft,  Ctnt. 

land 
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FART  L    lani,  in   1629,  gnvc  him  Icifarc  to  take  part  in  the 
^  ~^^—    troubles  of  Germany,  and  to  exhibit  more  fuUy  thofc 

heroic  qualities,  which  will  ever  be  the  admiraiion  of 

mankind. 

GusTAVUs  had  many  reafons  for  makrog  war  againft 
the  emperor.  Ferdinand  had  -affifted  1ms  enemy,  flic 
king  of  Poland :  he  treated  the  Swedifh  ambaflador 
with  difrcfpcft  ;  and  he  had  formed  a  projeft  for  ex- 
tending his  dominion  over  the  Baltic.  If  the  king  of 
Sweden  looked  tamely  on,  till  the  German  prtncet 
were  finally  fubjeftcd,  the  independency  of  the  Go- 
thic monarchy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  northern 
kingdoms,  would  be  in  danger. 

But  the  motives  which  chiefly  induced  Guftavus  to 
take  arms  againft  the  head  of  the  empire,  were  the  love 
ofgloi^  and  zeal  for  the  Protcftant  religion.  Thefc, 
however,  did  nottranfport  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
A. 0.1630.  pnldencc.  He  laid  his  defign  before  the  ftates  of  Svi^e- 
den;  and  he  negociated  with  France,  England,  and 
Holland,  before  he  began  his  march.  Charles  I.  {till 
defirous  of  the  reftoration  of  the  Palatine,  agreed  to 
fend  the  king  of  Sweden  fix  thoufand  men.  Thefe 
troops  were  rarfed  in  the  name  of  the  marquis  of  Ha- 
milton, and  fuppofcd  to  be  maintained  by  that  noble* 
man,  that  the  appearance  of  neutrality  might  be  pre- 
ferved  ♦'.  The  people  were  more  forward  than  the 
king.  The  flower  of  Guftavus*s  army,  and  many  of 
hisbcft  officers,  by  tht  lime  he  entered  Germany,  con- 
fiftcd  of  ^cottifl)  and  Engl i(h  adventurers,  who  (hrooged 
over  to  fupport  the  Pruteftant  caufe,  and  to  feek  re* 
nown  under  tliccliaiupion  of  their  religion  ♦* ;  fothaC 
the  conqucfts  even  of  this  illurtrious  hero,  may  partly 
be  afcribcd  to  Britifh  valour  and  iiriiifli  lagacity  ! 

41.  Rufh worth,  toI.  i.  42.  Durcct,  *V.ct.   0/  t6e  Hou/t  ^f 
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The  moft  neceflary  fupply,  however,  thatGuftavus  LETTER 
received  was  ao  annual  fubfidy  from  cardinal  Riche-  ^  jt,j 
lieu,  of  twelve  hundred  thoufaud  livrcs ;  a  fmall  fuoi 
in  our  days,  but  coniiderable  a(  ;hat  time,  efpecially 
in  a  country  where  the  precious  mietaU.are  ftill  fcarc^. 
The  treaty  between  France  and  Siweden  is  a  mafter- 
piece  in  politics.  Guftavus  agreed,  in  confidera^ioa  A.  D.  i6|i« 
of  the  ftiputated  fubfidy,  to  maintain  in  Germany  an 
army  of  thirty-fix  thouland  men  ;  hound  himfelf  to 
obferve  a  &r\&  neutrality  toward  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  Catholic  League,  00  condi- 
tion that  they  (hould  not  join  the  emperor  againft  the 
Swedes;  and  to  prcfcrve  the  rights  of  the  Romifh 
church,  wherever  he  (hould  find  it  cftablifhcd  '**.  By 
ihefe  ingenious  flipulations,  which  do  fo  much  honour 
to  the  genius  of  .Richelieu,  the  Catholic  princes  were 
not  only  freed  ft om  all  alarm  on  the  fcore  of  religion, 
hot  farnilbed  with  a  pretext  for  witb-holding  their 
affiftaoce  from  the  emperor,  as  a  ftcp  which  would 
cxpofe  them  to  the  arms  of  Sweden. 

GusTii  YUs  had  entered  Pomerania  when  this  treat  v 
was  concluded,  and  ibon  after  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
I  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  Colberg,  and  I'everal  other 
important  places.  The  Proteftant  princes,  however, 
were  flU  backward  in  declaring  themfelves,  left  they 
Ihouldbe  feparately  crufhcd  by  the  imperial  power,  be- 
fore the  king  of  Sweden  cojld  march  to  their  afTi  fiance. 
la  order  to  pot  an  end  to  this  irrefolution,  (^udavus 
fnmmoned  the  eleAor  of  Brandenburg  to  declare  him- 
Mf  openly  in  three  days  ;  and  on  receiving  an  evafive 
lafwer,  he  marched  direftly  to  Berlin.  Thi>  fpirited 
condodhad  the  dcfired  effc:^  :  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  Guftavus  was  received  as  a  ft  iend.  He  was  . 
faoQ  after  joined  by  the  landgrave  of  Hefte^   and  the 

43.  LooJiM-p.  AH,  Puk,  loin.  ir. 
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PART  I.  eleftor  of  Saxony,  who  l>cing  pcrfccuted  by  the  Cath 
JLD^ie/i.  'ic  league,  put  ihcmfclvei  under  his  proteftion.  Gv 
tavus  now  marched  toward  Leipfic,  where  Tilly  1; 
encamped.  That  expemnced  general  advanced  in 
the  plain  of  Breitenfeld  to  meet  his  antagonift,  at  i 
^^  7-  head  of  thirty  thoofand  veterans.  The  king  of  Sw 
den*f  army  coniifted  nearly  of  an  equal  number 
men  ;  but  the  Saxon  auxiliaries  being  raw  and  undi 
ciplined,  fled  at  the  firftonfet :  yet  did  Guftavus,  I 
his  fuperior  conduft,  and  the  fupcrior  prowefs  of  t 
Swedes,  gain  a  complete  riftory  over  Tilly  and  g 
Imperialifts  ^. 

ThisUow  threw  Ferdinand  into  the  utmoftconfti 
nation  ;  and  if  the  king  of  Sweden  had  marched  imi^ 
diately  to  Vienna,  it  is  fuppofed  he  could  have  n^ 
himfelf  mailer  of  that  capital.  But  it  is  impoflible 
human  foreiight  todifcern  all  the  advantages  that  vn 
be  reaped  from  a  great  and  (ingular  ftroke  of  good  fo 
tunc.  Hannibal  wafted  his  time  at  Capua,  after  tk 
battle  of  Cannx,  when  he  might  have  led  his  vide 
rious  army  to  Rome  ;  and  Guftavus  Adolphus,  inftca 
of  bcficging  Vienna,  or  laying  wafie  the  emperor 
hereditary  dominions,  took  a  different  route,  and  h; 
the  fatisfaftion  of  crefting  a  column  on  the  oppofi 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  progr< 
of  his  arms  ^  . 

The  confequenccs  of  the  battle  of  Leipfic,  howevc 
v^ere  great.  Nor  did  Quftavus  fail  to  improve  th 
Tidory  which  he  had  fo  gloriouily  earned.  He  w 
inftantly  joined  by  all  the  members  of  the  Evangelic 
Union,  whom  his  fuccefs  had  infpired  with  courag 
The  meafures  of  the  Catholic  League  were  utter 
difconcertcd  ;  and  the  kiag  of  Sweden  made  bimfc 

44.  Harte*s  L!/e  9/  Gmjlavm^  ToL  li.  45.  Hffrtmr,  Fn 

%  VAo.  1631.    Harce»  ubt  fup. 
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inaftcr  of  the  whole  country  from   the  Elbe  to  the    I-ETTFR 
Rhine,  comprehending  a  fpace  of  near  one  hundred 
leagues,   full  of  fortified  towns. 


A  D.l   3>. 


The  elcftor  of  Saxony,  in  the  mean  time,  cnterrd 
Bohemia,  and  took  Prague.  Count  Tiliy  was  killed  April  ^ 
10  difputing  with  the  Swedes  the  paiTagc  of  the  Lech. 
And  Guftavus,.  who  by  that  paffage  gained  immortal 
honour,  foon  after  reduced  Auglburg,  and  there  re- 
cftabiifhed  the  Proteftant  religion.  He  next  marched 
into  Bavaria,  where  he  found  the  gates  of  almoft  every 
city  thrown  open  on  his  approach.  He  entered  the 
capital  in  triumph,  had  there  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  the  liberality  of  his  mind.  When  prcfled  to 
jtvenge  on  Munich  the  cruelties  (too  horrid  to 
be  defcribed)  which  Tilly  had  perpetrated  at  Magde- 
burg; to  give  up  the  city  to  pillage,  and  reduce  the 
eieftors'  magnificent  palace  to  afhes,  *^  No  !"  replied 
he  :  <^  let  us  not  imitate  the  barbarity  of  the  Goth^, 
**  our  anceftors,  who  have  rendered  their  memory  de- 
"  teftable  by  abufingthe  rights  ofconoueft;  in  doing 
*^  violence  to  humanity,  and  dcllroying  the  precious 
"  monuments  of  art  *•.'* 

During  thefe  tranfa^ions,  the  renowned  WriUlcin, 

who  had  been  for  a  time  in  difgrace,  but  was  rcftoicd 

to  the  chief  command  with  unlimited   powers,   foon 

after  the  defeat  at  Leipfic,  had  recovered  Prague,  and 

the  greater  part  of  Bohemia.     Guftavus  offered  him 

battle  nc-r  Nuremburg;   but   that  cautious  veteran 

prudently   declined  the  challenge,  and   the  king  of 

Sweden  was    repulfcd    in    attempting    to    force  his    /.uin.ft  24. 

entrenchments.     The   aftion   lafted   for    ten  hours, 

daring  which  every  regiment  in  the  Swedifh  army, 

not  excepting  the  body  of  rcferve,  was  led  on  to  the 

46.  Hartc,  ToL  u.    Lt  ValT.jf ,  HfJ.  L$uh  XIIL 

attack. 
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PART  I.     attack.     The  king's  pcrfon  was  in  imminent  danger; 

aTd-io't  ^^^  Auftrian  cavalry  Tallying  out  furioufly  from  their 
entrenchments  on  the  right  and  left,  when  the  efforts 
of  the  Swedes  began  to  ilacken  :  and  a  maflcrly  retreat 
only  could  have  faved  him  from  a  total  overthrow. 
That  fcTvice  was  partly  performed  by  an  old  Scotch 
colonel  of  the  name  of  Hepburn^  who  had  reiigncd 
bis  commiflion  in  difguft,  but  was  prefent  at  this  af«« 
fault.  To  him  Guftavus  applied  in  his  diftrefs,  fee- 
ing no  officer  of  equal  experience  at  hand,  and  truftiog 
to  the  colonel's  natural  generoiity  of  fpirit.  He  was 
not  deceived*  Hepburn's  pride  overcame  his  refenc- 
ment.  **  Thi8,"faid  he  (and  he  perfcvercd  in  his  rc- 
folution)  <'  is  the  laft  time  that  ever  I  will  ferve  {6 
**  ungrateful  a  prince  !"—  Elated  with  the  opportunity* 
that  was  offered  him  of  gathering  frclh  laurels,  and  of 
exalting  himfclf  in  the  eye  of  a  mafter,  by  whom  he 
thought  himfelf  injured,  he  rufhed  into  the  thickeft 
of  the  battle  ;  delivered  the  orders  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  to  his  army,  and  conduced  the  retreat  with 
fo  much  order  and  ability,  that  the  Imperialifts  durft 
not  give  him  the  fmalleft  difturbance  ^\ 

This  fevere  check,  and  happy  efcape  from  almoft 
inevitable  ruin,  ought  furely  to  have  moderated  the 
ardour  of  Guftavus.  But  it  had  not  fufiicicntly  that 
effeft.  In  marching  to  the  afliftance  of  the  eledlor  of 
Saxony,  he  again  gave  battle  to  Walftein  with  an 
inferior  force,  in  the  wide  plain  of  Lutzen,  and  loft 
his  life  in  abot  engagement^  which  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  imperial  army.  That  engagement  was 
attended  with  circumftances  fufiicicntly  memorable 
to  merit  a  particular  detail. 

47.  AM.  UntM,  HiJI.  art.  Sived.  fc£l.  viii.  ThU  anecdote  relatirc  fo 
Hcphnm  is  told  fomcwhat  tiiflcrcntly  by  Mr.  Harte  ;  who,  jealous  of 
the  honour  of  his  hcroGuilavus,  feems  fcrupuloos  in  adqAitting  the  merit 
of  the  Scottifli  rad  EnglUh  officers. 
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PART  T.  fiortit^f  joy.    At  one  .dioment  Ihc  whole  Swc 

•A.  a  163a.  arifty  rtiad^  its  tvolvciosf^  and  pointed  iu  co 

K«f.  5«.     towards  the  imperial  camp.    No  troops: ware  < 

koown  to  advance  with  (6  much  alacrity  (  but  t 

iirdotir  was  daftipedi*  and  rtitir  vigour  wafttd^  be 

tirey  cotiM  reach  tkct r  hoftile  atttagonills.     By  a : 

take  lA  etoipnting  the  diftance,  they  had  fcight  n 

to  nmrch  inftead  of  five,  and  diicfly  through  f 

plOHghird   lands,   the  paii^ge  of  which   was  diffi 

heyodd  defcri|Hion  ;  the  miry  ground  cUogio^  to 

fcct  M»rf  legs  of  the  foldiers  ;  and  reachtnj,  in  f 

places,  ■  almoft  as  high  as  the  knee  «9. 

:>.*.-■ 

HotL^WtteHftek  ^ewAy  drfficulcies  the  Swedes 
to  tfAoOQllHr  befons  diey  arrived  at  Lutstea.  W 
they  came  wtthm  two  fniles  of  the  fpot.  Where  1 
ho|kdifbrtf  (>eedy  temrination  of  all  their  toils,  t 
found  a^^MMrfliy  fw^ieftpy  fbroibd  by  a  ftagmting  bn 
ov^r  fMMi  lay  a  palvfy  4^dge>  (0  nlirrow  thjit  i 
twdr  kttth  loMild  mareb  Over  it  abrealL  loidoofeqw 
iof  th4^  «ew 'obftacle^  it  win  fim-fet  before  the  wi 
Swedifli  army  coirid  clear  the  pafs :  and  WalOdn  1 
hig  been  by  ^bat  time  informed  of  the  aigproacl 
Gufiavus,  was  employed  in  fortifying  bis  camp, 
w  takiog- every  cither  ihtafiire  foir  his  dwn  'fitfety 
the  dcfthiAioii  of  his  coelBy^  that  military  iktU  a 
fti^cftw 

•      'i  :■  ■  .  '■■     ifj 

Tw&  'fitnation  of  the  king  of  Swedear-  was  i 
itkie^tilPiiff  perillonsv  *  H«  faw  hihifelf  vredteed 
the  necedity '  of  giving^  battle  under  ahfe  aioft  stif^ 
circumflances ;  or  of  running  the  hazard  of  be 
routed  in  ittciTKpftihg  bi  retreat^  witti  the  troops 
tig'ocd,  and  atmoft  fkinting  for  waat  of  food. 
was  a  retro^t  thought  expedient  by  fome  of  his  ge 

49.  Id.  ibid. 
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-  nk  But  Ciiftay«Sj  10  a  tone  ofdecifioo^  thus  filenced    letter 
that  f^igomeatt :— "  1  cannot  bear  to  fcc  W^fieia  .^^^^^ 
*' wUtr  m^  iurj^  without  makii^  {omt  animaiverfipM  A.D.itf3a. 
i€  vpo^  htoi^  I  loig  to  uth4arth  bim^^  added  he^  <<  and 
«'  K4r^  with  ny  «mw  /^/  how  he  can  t^cquU  blmfetf 
«*  in  the  «//ii >&/*•.'• 

CeN^oaaf  ABLX  to  titeie  fentimenti,  the  king  of 
Sweien  came  eo  a  fixed  refelmion  of  giving  batrie  to 
Uie  ivperalannf  next  mornings  and  of  beginning  the 
«Mon  tw^  iiooii  before  day.  Bot  the  extreme  dark* 
seftof  the  night  rendered  the  execution  of  the  latter 
part  of  hie  plan  impraClicable ;  and  when  morning  not.  il 
befjaii  CO  dawn,  a«d  the  fan  to  dilpel  the  thick  fog 
Att'lifeid  obfblred  the  ftj,  an  nnexpefled  obftacle 
ptefeiMd'hfelf.  Aeroft  the  line^  on  which  the  Swedifh 
teftufittg  pfOpofedio  adtaace^  was  cut  a  deepditch  Jtoo 
difitfl^lbr  ^the  troope  to  paft;  fo  that  the  king  was 
iMIgoi  ao  taaabe.  his  whole  army  move  to  the  right, 
Ba'Didar  tobccspytfae  jgvomd  which  lay  between  that 
ditch  and  Walfti^in^s  camp  $'• 

TjitfrmaTcmentwa^  not  made  without  roine^rouble 
aod^cMftdeiable  lofs  of  time.  Having  at  length 
cQMipktad  At,  botiween  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning, 
Gvftavfus  ordered  tn^  iiynsmi  to  be  fung ;  and  riding 
jdoi^  titkc  lines  with  a  oommanding  air,  he  thus 
iiaraMi^ied  hss  SwodiA  ttroops :  — *<  My  companiona 
^  And  /ri^nds !  ftew  f he  world  this  day  what  you 
<^  ceaUy.ane*  Acquit  yourfrlves  like  diiciplined  men, 
^  •wlaa  Jkave  jbna  and  brreneogaged  in  fervice;  ohferv^ 
««  yirar  ordecs^  aad  behave  intrepidly,  for  your  own 
<<  fakes  at  well  as  for  jnine.  If  you  fo  refped  your- 
^<  ^GbWes,  yon  wiU  find  the  blelliBg  of  heaven  oa  the 
M  point  of  your  fwords,  and  reap  dcathlcfs  honour, 

*  Ka  "the 
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«*  the  furc  and  incftimable  reward  of  valoan  But  if, 
"  on  the  contrary,  yon  gitc  way  to  fcari  and  feck 
'«  fclf-prcfcrvation  in  flight,  then  infamy  ii  as  cer- 
**  tainly  yovtr  portion,  as  my  difgrace  and  your 
<<  deftruQion  will  be  the  confequencc  of  fiieh  a 
«*  condua  5t/» 

Tut  king  of  Sweden  next  addrtiTed  hiaGernlan. 
allies,  who  chiefly,  compofed  .the  (kcond  line  of  his 
army;  lowering  a  little  the.>tone  of  his  voicey.aod 
relaxing.his^irof  authocitjT.^  '^  Frifends, . officers^  and 
^*  fellow-foUicils,"  faid  he;  "  let  me  coojure  Jrou  to 
<j  behave  valianrtly  this  day.  You  (haltiigtit^noi  only 
y  und^ime^  but  with  mc.  My  Uood  (hall  nark  the 
f*  path,  you  ought  to  purfu^.  *  Ke^p  firmly  tbcfcfore 
fVwitbjn  ypur  ranks,  and  fecond^QVI*  itHdor-.^itk 
,".cpwrage»/  Jf  you  fo  a^^  vifipry  isKHii^i ^^^gpther 
f^  with  alVits  advantages,  which  you  and  yilQj;<pQft0* 
y  rity  ihalknotfaij  to  enjoy.  iButif  yon^v^^nMltitli 
/<  or  fall  ipfo.  difojrder,  your  lrr6s  'and  Ubeitste'wiB 
**  become  a  facrilice  to.tha.  enemy ''•"■//.'  b-r,  ::.  •* 

On  the  cohclufion  of  thefetwoemphatieiit  fj^eocties, 
fine  univerfal  fliout  of  apphufe  faluted  lih^  etfnl  of 
Guftavus*  'Having  difpofedihisarmyin  orde^oCbot* 
tie,  that  warlike  monarch  pow  took  lipon  fainhfelfi 
according  to  cuftom,  the  particular  command  of  the 
right  wing,  and  drew  his  fword  about  nine  itt'  this 
imordftig;  being  attended  by  the  duke  ^f  Sake^Law- 
enberg,  CfaiWham,  grand  matter  of  hit  hdtilhold, 
a  body  of  Englifh  and  ScottJfti  gentlemen,  and « few 
idomeftics*  ?  he  aAion  foon  became  general,  and  wii 
'maintained  with  great  obflinacy  on  both  (ides.  But 
the  veteran  Swedifh  brigades  of  the  fitft  line,  though 

ft.  SoUat.  SueJtu,     Affrf,  Franc.     SutJiJi  InitUi^iHur, 
53.  ChcBDitZ,  ^<  M<U*  Suff,  German^ 
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the  fined  tit>opt  in  the  wofid,  and  eftecmed  invindHe'y 
found  ihe  paffing  of  certain  ditches,  which  Walfteia 
/tad  ordered  to  be  hollowed  and  lined  with  mufqueteert, 
fo  exceeedingly  perplexing  and  difficult,  that  their 
ardour  began  to  abate,  and  they  feemed  to  paufe^ 
when  their  heroic  prince  flew  to  the  dangerous  ftation  * 
and,  difmounting,  fnatched  a  partizan  from  one  of 
the  officers,  and  faid  in  an  auftere  tone,  accompanied 
with  a  ilern  look, 

««  If  after  having  paflTed  fo  many  rivers,  fcaled  the 
<<  waits  of  numberlefs  fortreffes,  and  conquered  in 
««  TarioQi  battles,  your  rtative  intrepidity  bath  at 
<<  laft  deferted  yon,  ftand  firm  at  leaft  for  a  few 
<<  {econds:— have  y^t  the  courage  to  behold  your 
*«  mafter  die — in  a  manner  worthy  of  himfelf !— And 
«<  he  offered  to  crofs  the  ditch'' 


L>» 


««  Stof,  .  Sire  !  for  Ihc  fake  of  heaven,*'  cried  all 
tbcfoldiers; — "  fpare  that  invaluable  life  !— Diftruft 
**  us  not,  and  the  bufincfs  Ihall  be  done  5*." 

Satisfied,  after  fuch  an  aflTurance,  that  his  brave 
brigades  in  the  centre  would  not  deceive  him,  Guf- 
tav OS  returned  to  the  head  of  the  t'\f)\t  wing,  where 
his  prefcnce  was  much  wanted  ;  and  making  his  horfc 
fpriog  boldly  acrofs  the  laft  ditch,  fet  an  example  of 
gallantry  to  his  officers  and  foKliers,  which  they 
thooght  themfelves  bound  to  imitate. 

Having  caft  his  eye  over  the  enemy's  left  wing 
that  oppofed  him,  as  foon  as  he  found  hinifelf  on  the 
farther  fide  of  the  fofre,and  feen  there  thi^ee  fqua- 
dronsjof  imperial  cuirafficrs,  completely  elothcrd  in 
iron,  the  king  of  Sweden  called  colonel  Stalhnufe  to 

51  Tl'cct.  E'r.'>p  fo!.  747. 
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PART  !.  him,  and  faid,  <«  Stalhaos!  ehargehome  tbtfe  black 
«  fello«rs ;  for  they  are  the  tuen  &at  will  otherwife 
«<  undo  us  »/ 

Stalhaus  executed  the  orders  of  his  royal  nuaftec 
V9iih  great  intrepidity  and  eiFed.  But  in  the  iiiean-> 
time,  about  eleven  o'clock,  Guftavus  loft  his  life. 
He  was  then  fighting  fword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of 
the  Smaland  cavalry,  which  clofed  the  right  flank  ^f 
the  centre  of  his  army,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  oat- 
firipped,  in  his  ardour,  the  iavinclble  brigiulel  that 
compofed  bis  main  body.  The  Swedes  fought  like 
roufed  lions,  in  order  to  reveage  the  death  of  their 
king  I  many  and  vigorous  were  their  fhn^les;  and 
the  approach  of  night  afode  prevented  Ktti|^aii(ea 
and  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weymar  from  gaining  t  deci* 
five  viftory  J*. 

PuRiKG  nine  hours  did  the  battle  rage  v^itb  inex* 
prcitible  fiercenefs.  No  field  was  eve^difputed  widi 
more  obftinacy  than  die  plain  of  Lutzen;  where 
the  Swedilh  infantry  not  only  maintained  their 
ground  agatnft  a  brave  and  greatly  fuperior  troiy, 
'  but  broke  its  force,  and  almoft  completed  its  deftruc* 
tion.  Nor  could  the  flight  of  the  Saxons,  or  the  ar* 
rival  of  Pappenheim,  one  of  the  ablcft  generals  in  the 
imperial  fervice,  with  a  reinforcement  of  feven  tbou* 
fand  frefli  troops,  fliake  the  unconquerable  fortitude 
of  the  Swedes.  The  gallam  death  of  that  great  man 
fcrved  but  to  crown  their  glory,  and  immorUlize  their 
triumph.  ^  Tell  the  Waiftein,"  faid  he,  preiijro. 
ing  on  the  confequences  that  would  refult  from  the 
death  of  the  Swedifh  mooaroh,  <<  that  I  have  pre- 

<<  fcrvdd  the  Catholic  religioli|  and  made  the  en^peror 

...  .  •        .         ^    ^      I 

55.  Harte,  vol.  li.  56.  Id.  ibid* 
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^'»  fite  ni»««M"— Th*  dcaih  of  g*ft»v»s  defcryei  *'"^Eft 
inore  pavcicuUir  oof .icc. 

The  kingof  Swc^«9  Srft  received  a  ball  in  his  left 
arm.  This  wqui^cI  he  pittier  felt  not^  or  difregarded 
for  a  time,  ftiU  pre$ng  on  with  intrepid  valour.  Yet 
the  foldien  perceived  their  leader  to  be  wounded,  and 
exprefled  their  (brrov  Qn  that  account :  f^  Courage, 
f  (  ray  comrades  !'*  cried  he^  *^  the  hurt  is  npthing ;  let 
*f  91s  rcfume  our  ardour,  and  maintain  the  charge  ^^." 
At  itogth,  hpwevcr,  pcrjceiving  his  voice  and  ftreng^h 
to  fail  him,  he  defirpd  his  coulio  the  dqke  pf  Saxer 
Laweoburg,  to  convey  him  to  fome  pl^e  of  fafety, 

Ih  tl}»t  ipftant,  as  th^  warlike  kiog'i  br^ve  aiTpctr 
^tcM  were  preparing  to  condu^  bi"l  out  of  the  fccne  of 
afiion,  an  imperial  cavalier  advanced,  unobf^ryed, 
and  crying  aloud,  ^^  Long  have  I  fought  thee  !"  tranf* 
pierced  Gvftavus  through  the  body  with  a  pi(tol  ball  >^« 
Bat  this  bold  champion  did  not  long  enjoy  the  glory 
ofbj(  daring  exploit:  for  the  dukp  of  6axc*Lawen« 
burg'^  mafter  of  the  horfe  Ihqt  him  dead,  with  the 
yaunung  words  yet  recent  on  his  lips^"". 

Piccolomik;^s  cuir^(Scrs  now  made  a  furious  at- 
tack upon  the  king  of  Sweden's  companions.  Gufta- 
yus  was  held  up  on  his  faddle  for  fome  time;  but  bis 
horfe  having  received  a  wound  in  the  ihoulder,  made 
a  furious  plunge,  and  flung  the  lidcr  to  the  earth. 
His  majefty's  military  followers  were  foon  after  utter^ 
ly  difperfed,  but  hjs  perfonal  attendants  remained  with 
him.      His  two  faithful  grooms,  though  mortally 

57.  HiCQUM  Je  Bfil.  Cerwu         58.  Merf  Frmme,         59.  Hartc,fol  u. 

63.  Harte.  toL  iL  This  prp^j*Utu<lef  and  other  coHatcnl  circum- 
ftancetyfccm  to  prove,  that  the  duke  of  Saxe-I^wenburg,  isbynomeaos 
chargeable  with  the  death  of  Gulbvus,  notwlthflauding  all  the  attempti^ 
^^  lute  been  made  to  crimicstc  him. 
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vrounded,  threir  themfclves  oyer  their  mafter't  bc^j  ; 
and  one  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  who  lay  on 
the  ground,  having  cried  out,  in  order  to  fave  his  ib- 
vereign*s  life,  that  he  was  the  kiqg  of  Sweden,  was 
inflantly  ftabbed  to  the  heart,  by  an  imperial  cuiraf* 
fier*«. 

Gust  A  ▼  us  being  afterward  alked  who  he  was,  re* 
plied  with  heroic  firmnefs  and  magnanimity,  <M  am  * 
^*  the  king  of  Sweden !  and  feal  with  my  blood  the 
^^  Proteftant  religion  and  liberties  of  Germany  •*/* 
The  Imperialifts  gave  him  five  barbarous  wounds, 
and  a  bullet  pafled  through  his  head,  yet  had  he 
flrength  left  to  exclaim,  "  My  God  !  my  God  !*».*• 
His  body  was  recovered  by  Stalhaus,  in  fpite  of  the 
moft  vigorous  efforts  of  Piccolomini,  who  ftrove  to 
carry  it  off. 

No  prince,  ancient  or  modern,  fecms  to  have  pof* 
fefled  info  eminent  a  degree,  as  Guflavus  Adolphus^ 
the  united  qualities  of  the  hero,  the  ftatefmao,  and  the 
commander;  that  intuitive  genius  which  conceives, 
thatwifdom  which  plans,  and  that  happy  eombi nation 
of  courage  and  condudt  which  gives  fuccefs  to  an  en- 
terprife.  Nor  was  the  military  progrefs  of  any  leader 
ever  equally  rapid,  under  circuiuAances  equally  dif^ 
ficult;  with  an  inferior  force,  againft  warlike  nations, 
and  difciplincd  troops,  commanded  by  able  and  cxpe- 
rienced  generals.  His  greateil  fault  as  a  king  and  a 
commander,  was  an  exccfs  of  valour.  H^  ufually  ap- 
peared in  the  front  of  the" battle,  mounted  on  a  hoife 
of  a  particular  colour;  which,  with  his  large  and  ma- 
jcftic  ftaturc,  fuipafling  that  of  every  other  »^wede, 
made  him  known  both  to  friends  and  and  foes'\ 

6r.  Id.  ibid.    62.  Hzne,  vol.  ii.      6j.  Id.  Ibid.       64.  Harte^  ubi.  fnp. 

Bur 
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Bur  GoftaToi  had  other  quatities  befide  thofe  of   letter 
the  Bilitmry  and  policical  kind*    He  was  a  pious  Chrif-    ^_^_^^ 
tiao,  a  warm  friend,  a  teoder  hufband,  a  dutiful  fon,    a.D.  163*. 
an  afiedionaie  father.    And  the  fentimcnts  fuited  to 
all  thefe  ibfcer.charadiers  are  admirably  difplayed,  in 
a  letter  from  the  Swedifh  monarch  to  his  minifter 
Oxenfttern,  written  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Lotzcn.     **  Thoogh  the  caufe  in  which  I  am  engag* 
cdy"  faid  he,  **  is  jnft  and  good,  yet  the  etent  of  war, 
*•  hecaufe  of  the  viciflitudes  of  human  affairs,   muft 
''ever  be  deemed  doubtful.    Uncertain  alfo  is  the 
**  doratton  of  mortal  life ;  I  therefore   require  and 
"  hefcech  you,  in  the  name  of  our  bteiTed  Redeemer! 
^  to  prcferve  your  fortitude  of  fpiric,  though  events' 
^Oiould  not  proceed  in  perfeA  conformity  to  my 
"  wififtcs. 

<<  Remember  likewife/'  continued  Guftavus,? 
*'  how  I  fhould  comfort  my felf  in  regard  to  you,  if  by 
*^  divine  permiiiion  I  might  live  till  that  period  whea 
**  yoo  (hould  have  occaiion  for  my  afliftance  of  any 
^<  kind.  Confider  me  as  a  man,  the  guardian  of  9, 
^*  kingdom,  who  has  ftruggkd  with  difficulties  for 
<<  twenty  years^  and  paiTed  through  them  with  repu- 
"  lation,  by  the  protedion  and  mercy  of  heaven;  as 
«  a  man,  who  loved  and  honoured  his  relations,  and 
«*  who  negleded  life,  riches,  and  happy  days,  for  the 
**  prcfervation  and  glory  of  his  country  and  faithful 
<*  fttbjeAs;  expeding  no  other  recompenfe,  than  to  bq 
'*  declared,  Thefrime  wh§  fuifilUd  the  dutiet  •[ that flatUn 
^  utbith  Pr§vidimti  biulaffig9id  him  in  this  vnrld.^ 

•«  They  who  fnrvive  me,*'  added  he,  "  for  I  like 
'<  others  muft  ezpeA  to  feel  the  ftroke  of  mortality, 
«<  are,  on  my  account  and  for  many  other  reafoos, 
•«  real  objeds  of  your  commifcration:*— They  are  of 
<<  the  tender  and  defencelcfs  iex,— a  helplefs  mother, 
M  who  wants  a  guide,  and  an  infant  daughter,  who 

**  needs 
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PART  I.  <i  needs  a  prot€ftor!~Natoral-aflfefl}oA,  forces  tbtft 

Yrr^^    *^  lines  from  the  band  of  a  fon  and  a  parent  ^^/^ 
A:p.  1631.  ^ 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  pref^ged  great 
alterations  in  the  flate  of  Europe.  The  eleSor  Pala^ 
line,  who  was  in  hopes  of  being  reftored  not  only  to  bis 
hereditary  dominions,  but  t(>  the  throne  of  Bohemia, 
died  foon  after  of  chagrin.  The  German  ProteftanU^ 
now  trtthpttt  a  hcad^  became  divided  into  fadioas;; 
the  Imperialiftft,  ihough  defeated,  were  traofported 
wi)h  joy,  and  prepared  to  pufh  the  war  with  vigoor  ; 
tyhile  the  Swedes,  though  vidorious,  were  orer* 
whelmed  with  forrow  for  |he  lofs  of  thf  ir  heroic  prince^ 
whpfe  daughter  and  fuccefiQr,^  Chriftina,  was  only  fix 
years  of  age.  A  council  of  rcgencji  however,  being 
appointed,  and  the  management  of  the  war  in  Ger« 
many,  committed  to  the  chancellor  Oxenftiern,  a  man 
of  great  political  talents,  the  Proteftant  confederacy 
again  wore  a  formidable  afpeft.  The  alliance  between 
A.  a  1633.  France  and  Sweden  was  renewed,  and  hoftilit^  were 
pufhed  with  vigour  and  fuccefs  by  the  duke  of  Saze-^ 
Weymar,  and  the  generals  Bannier  and  Horn. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  favourable  appearances^ 
the  war  became  every  day  more  burthenfome^^nd  dif* 
agreeable,  bpth  to  the  Swedes  and  their  Qerman  allies;^ 
and  Oxenftiern,  who  had  hitherto  fufrcefsfully  employ- 
ed his  genius  in  finding  refources  for  the  fupportof 
the  commoQ  caufci  faw  it  in  danger  of  finking,  when 

65.,Loee«i.  Hj/I,  Sun,    It  It  nvt  a  UttU  (nt^'tOmg  thtt  GuftsTus,  ia 

in  this  memorable  Letur,  makes  no  mciitkm  of  hit  bclorcd  cfofort 
Licanon .'  in  parting  from  ^-hom,  wjien  be  began  bi«  march  for  Sasnoy^ 
he  was  fo  much  afiVAcd,  that  he  could  ualy  (ajt  ^  God  blefs  jour**- 
and  in  bcwailinj^  whofc  tv'idowed  condition  (hb  ejaculation  to  the 
Deity  excepted)  his  Ua  words  were  employed.  <*  Abi,  my  poor 
queco ;"  fighed  he,  iii  his  dying  momentt  ^r^*  Aiu^  my  poor  <|iieeii!'^ 
Hartfj  vol.  if. 
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an  uMf  pcfied  event  gave  new  hope«  to  the  confede-    ^IJI^^ 
ntsu  Tbcjwnperor^bccoiDcjcaloutafibcvaft  powers   ^..^.^^.j 
be  kid  granted  to  Walftcin,  whofe  |(i(blcDce  and  am-   a.d.i6jj. 
bitiM  knew  nobonndsi  refolved  tct  deprive  him  of  tho 
comnasid ;  and  Walftein,  in  order  to  prevent  hit  dif* 
pace,  ift  faid  to  have  concerted  tbd  means  of  a  revolt* 
It  it  at  leaft  certain,  that  he  attempted  to  fecure  him* 
felf  by  winning  the  attachment  of  bis  foldiers;  and 
FcrdiDandy  afraid  of  the  delat  of  a  legal  trial,  or  hav-* 
ing  90  proof  of  bit  treafon,  and  dreading  bis  refent-*! 
aeat^  had  recoi^irfe  to  the  dllbooottrable  expedient  of  A.  p.  163V 
iCifiaation^^. 

JBoT  the  fall  of  thif  great  man,  who  had  chiefly  ob-» 
firafied  the  progrefsof  the  Swedifh  arms,  both  before 
and  fioce  the  death  of  Guftavus,  WM  not  followed  by 
all  thofe  advantages  which  the  confederates  expeAed. 
from  it.  The  Imperialifts,  animated  by  the  prefcnce 
of  the  king  of  Hungary,  the  emperor's  eldeft  fon,  who 
fucueded  Walftein  in  tbecommand  of  the  army,  made 
up  is  yaloar  what  their  general  wanted  in  experience. 
Twtnty  thonfand  Spani(h  and  Italian  troops  arrived 
in  Germany  under  the  duke  of  Feria;  the  cardinal  In* 
fant,  the  new  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  like* 
lafe  brought  a  reinforcement  to  the  Catholic  caufe : 
the  duke  of  Lorain,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  joined  the 
kif^  of  Hungary  with  ten  thoufand  men ;  and  tho 
dobe  of  Bavaria,  whom  the  Swedes  had  deprived  of  the 
PabKiioAte,  aUb  found  himfeif  under  the  neceffity  of 
lottiog  bis  forces  to  tho£c  of  the  emperor, 

46i  Strrcp  torn.  ix.  Amisi.  de  V  Emp.  torn.  iL  Harte^  vol  u»  If 
WattoJoJia^  formed  any  trtafonoutdeiifn,  it  feemi  to  have  been  afuf 
be  dUbvvered  hit  raiii  to  be  otherwife  inevitable.  He  was  too  great 
Alta^liCf  lor  a  fab}ed  (  and  tlie  death ^iTGtifiavii  had  rcadertd  him 
kii  atafcj  to  the  onperor. 

Meavwhilb 
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FA^TlJ  Meakwh t LC  the Swediih generals^ Bannier,  Horn, 
A7l>^i?i  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  Saze-Weymar,  maintained  a  fuperio- 
ritj  on  the  0<)er,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube  j  and 
tbeeledor  of  Saxony,  in  Bohemia  and  Lnfatia.  Horn 
and  the  dnkeof  Sstxe-Weymar  nnired  their  forcev,  in 
order  to  oppbfe  t&e  progreft  of  the  king  of  Hungary, 
who  had  already  made  himfclf  matter  of  Ratiibon. 
They  came  np  with  him  near  Nordtingen,  where  waa 
fought  one  of  the  moft  obftinate  and  bloody  battles  re- 
corded in  hiftory;  and  where  the  Swedes  were  totally 
routed,  infpiteof  their  moft  vigorous  efforts^.  Invaiii 
did  the  duke  of  Saze-Weymar  remind  them  of  Leipfic 
and  Lutzcn :  though  a  confummate  general,  be  wanted 
that  alUinfpiring  fpiritof  Guftavus,  which  communi- 
cated his  own  heroifm  to  his  troops,  and  made  them 
irrefiftible,  unlels  when  oppofed  to  infuperable  bul- 
warks. 

This  defeat  threw  the  members  of  the  Erang^ical 
Union  into  the  utmoft  conftemvtionand  defpair.  Thef 
accufed  the  Swedes,  whom  they  had  lately  extolled  as 
their  deli  verers,'of  all  the  ^amities  which  they  fek  or 
dreaded;  and  thi  emperor,  ukin^  advantage  of  thefe 
diicontents  and  his  own  fnccefs,  did  not  fait  to  divide 
the  confederates  yet  more  by  negociation.  The  elefior 
of  Saxony  iirft  defertedthe  alliance ;  and  a  treaty  with 
the  court  of  Vienna,  to  the  following  purport,  was  at 
A.V.t6is»  length  figned  at  Prague,  by  all  the  Proteftant  princes, 
except  the  landgrave  of  Hefle  GalTel.  "  The  Protef- 
*■  tants  (hall  retain  for  ever  the  mediate  ecclefiaftical 
^<  benefices,  which  did  not  depend  immediately  upon 
•*  the  ertperor,  and  were  feizcd  before  the  pacification  of 
•«  Paflau  ;  and  the  j  Ihall  retain,  for  the  fpacc  of  forty 
<<  years,  the  immediate  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  tbcHigh 
«  Teized  (ioce  the  treaty  of  PalTau,  if  aSually  enjoyed  be- 

-    '    ■  67*  Locccn.  lib.  ix.    Puffcnd.  lib.  vu 

«*foro 
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"  fm&e  ixtfi  dsT  j£  Nov-mhcr,  in  die  ▼::»  |6  ♦  - :  &c    ^*\*?-^ 

'-e3BQiibaccbe9«Q«ribacrc!;d(ca&aIibetrx]Y  per-  ^  ^,  -   #> 

<c  oBtzsd  za  ail  die  woaunioas  ct  die  empire,  excepc   aJ.^.  t<».^ 

''die  iiiiigJogict  BiiiiTnnH^ aa*i die Fco^fnccsbdcqg> 

<i  lag  to  c^  iicu!c  Qc  Aodbii:  Ac  <tuft  of  Bawu 

«  ftall  be  ma^rrra-'ffrd-  is  pQtte&m  cS  die  1^4Cioite« 

^oa  coiadicioa  of  p&ji^g  tbe  jbiature  ot  FreJcric^s 

**  mdov,  and  gnntiiig  a  prooer  labfifkeoct  Id  kis  io«w 

**  wbea  lie  ihall  recom  i3  bis  duty ;  and  ih^ re  flull 

^  bcy  berwsca  cze  expercr  aad  the  CKiafeJerates  o£ 

<'  ifae  Aogtbur^  QoofeSoa,  vlio  Ihall  figa  thi»  tieacy , 

**  a  Brataal  redicaaoa  oc  everj  thia^  ukca  tiocc  tu<i 

"  irropCioa  oc  Gafbiras  into  the  emptie  **/* 

Ix  coateqaeoceof  this  pacificatioo,  almoft  the  whole 
v^hc  of  the  war  deToUed  upoo  the  Swedes  aad  the 
Fftacb,  between  whom  a  freOi  treaty  had  been  con* 
cinrfed  bj  Richelieu  aod  Oxeofticrn;  and  a  French  ar* 
■J  marched  into  Genaanv,  in  order  to  fupport  the  duke 
of  Saie-Wejmar.  But  the  fucccfs  of  tbeie  new  hofti* 
tie%  which  France^  Sweden,  and  the  United  Pro- 
Tioces  miantajtxed  againfl  both  branches  of  the  houir 
of  Aaftri^y  muft  furnilh  the  fubje^l  of  another  letter. 

SI.  t/andir^  AH.  f\M.  :jm  ir.     To  Mor.t|'C«-/.  />i/'Vii.u>iiv  * 


L£T7£R 
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LETTER     LXXV. 

nigmer^d  Vttw  §f  tb9  Eukoman  CdNTrNSi^^  <mu 
tinmsJ^  fir$m  thi  T^HOif  f/PkAGUE^  in  1635^  i#  /i^ 
FAKf  i/Wssr^MALlA,  f;r  1648. 


^Lxx  v^  "1  jrr  HILE  Gemrany  was  a  fcenc  (>f  war  and  ddb- 
^_^^^  'W  lation^  catdinal  Richdien  ruled  Prance  With 
A.  D,  1635.  a  rod  of  iron.  Though  nniverfally  hated^  he  continued 
tohold  the  reins  of  government*  Several  confpiraciet 
Were  formed  againft  him,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  dake 
of  Orleans  and  the  queen-motfa'er;  but  they  were  alt 
defeated  by  his  vigilance  and  vigpur,  and  terminated  in 
Ihe  ruin  of  their  contrivers.  The  widow  of  Henry  IV. 
was  banifhed  the  lingdom ;  her  fon,  Gafton,  was  ob* 
figed  to  beg hislife ;  the  marefchats  Mariflac and  Mcdt-  : 
ifibrency  were  brought  to  the  blocjc;  and  the  gitJbett    | 

fi^rc  ercfy  day  loaded  with  inferior  criminals,' Vt&-  I 
demned  by  the  raoft  arbitrary  feliiences^  and  in  a  cbiift  \ 
crefled  for  the  trial  of  the  cardinal^  fenfciiiifcs.'  It  <siiA  i 
to  render  hlmfclf  more  necefiary  $0  the  thtontj.  i¥^^ 
ai'to  complete  his  pofitical  fcheme,  fee  now  retblViM  to 
engage  France  in  open  hofiilities  with  the  whole  houfe 
of  Auilria':  and  had  this  (lep  been  taken  while  the 
power  of  the  Swedes  was  unbroken^  and  the  Proteftant 
princes  united^  it  couid  not  have  failed  of  extraordinary 
fuccefs.  But  Richelicu*sjcaloufy  of  Guftavus  prevent- 
ed him,  during  the  life  of  that  monarch,  from  joining 
the  arms  of  Prance  to  thofe  of  Sweden;  and  Oxenftiern, 
before  the  Unfortunate  battle  of  Nordlingen^  was  un- 
willing to  give  the  French  any  footing  in  Germany. 
.^JutoverthiiDW  altered  his  way  of  thinking:  he  of- 
fered to  put  Lewis  XIII.  immediately  in  poflefl^on  of 
Philipfburgand  Alface,  on  condition  that  F  ranee  fhaald 
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\ilt  an  aAive  part  in  the  war  agtinft  the  onptfor*  i^tter 
Riditlieu  readily  embraced  a  prOpoTal  that  torrefpoftd-    ^^^^' 
cdfe  entirely  with  his  views.    He  alfo  Cimcluded  an  A.  D.  1635. 
alliance  with  the  United  Provinces^  in  hopes  of  lharii\g 
the  Low  Countries;  and  he  fent  a  herald  to  BrufTels, 
in  the  name  of  his  maikr^  to  detiDwnee  war  agafinft 
^ain*.     A  teeatjr  was  at  the  (kttie  time  entered  intb 
iiridi  the  dttiie  of  Savoy^  in  order  to  ftrengthen  U^ 
t^icoch  intereft  in  Italy* 

Ir  France  bad  ncK  taken  s^decided  part  in  the  war,  the 
treaty  of  Prague  wouM  have  completed  ^e  deftrufVioft 
of  tfae  Swediih  fonces  in  Oenna4y«  .  Bui:  Lewis  HUi^ 
or  raiher  cardinal  Richelieu,  now  bcgain  tpievy  troqps 
with  great  diUgence,  and  five  confidcrable  arqiiea  wei;e 
ten  in  the  fields  Tihe  firftand  larg^ft  of  thefc  w^^ff  j^t 
jato  the  Lo^v  Countries,  under  the  marefcbal^  de  Chk- 
tillon'aod  Bre7i;  the  fecond,  commanded  j)y  the  duk(B 
de  la  Force,  marched  into  Lorr^n;  the  third  took  th,e 
loiite  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  wider  the  maFefchal.d|e 
Ciequi ;  the  dake  of  Rohan  led  the  fourth  into  tli^ 
Valtcliae;  and  the  fifth  afied  iippn  the  l^hine^  ^sidejr 
Rcinanl  duke  of  Saxe-W'eynxar.  In. order  t o  oj3u> 
pofe.of  the  operations  of  ihe  French. pn  thViide  of 
homioy  the  emperor  font  thither,  general  l^alas^ 
an  experienced  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  pow^erful  ar« 
■ly^  to  join  the  duke  of  that  territory,  who  intended 
kibefiege  Colmar,  and  had  already  made himfelf  mai- 
ler of  abnoft  all  the>(owns  init^^ieighbourhood.  ]Fhe 
igfigB  againft  Colmac,  however^  was  defeated  by  the 
fcverity  of  the  feafon  ;  and  la  Force  obliged  the  dukp 
if  Lorrain  to  abandon  BnrgiHidft  which  he  haden^ 

t.  Auhtri,  ITf/l.  iu  Card.  Bid.  Le  S^Skit^  Hjfi,  LtmU  XIJL  Thii  U 
■U  10  be  eke  laft  dcdaxation  of  war  made  \^  a  herald  at  armt.  Since 
htt  dme  each  party  has  thought  it  fufficient  to  publifli  a  decUratuw  at 
■MCi  withoat  fending  into  an  caeoiT*!  orantrjr » cared  of  defiance. 

ed 
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eel  in  tltcfpring,  with  a  view  of  redocing  Monbelliarrf. 
rD-Vdic    "^^^^^  check,  and  the  fatigues  of  his  inarch,  diminifh- 
eel  the  dake*s  army  fo  much,  that  he  was  not  able  dur- 
.  ing  the  campaign  to  attempt  any  new  cntcrprize. 

MEAMwntLE  Galas,  the  imperial  general,  had  fiaed 
'his  head-quarters  at  Worms,  whence -he  lent  dctaclr- 
ments  to  ravage  the  country,  and  furprife  the  towns 
that  were  garrifoncd  by  the  Swedes.  Mtntz  was  block- 
ed up  by  count  Mansfeidt;  and  although  the  prefer- 
▼atton  of  the  place  was  of  the  utmoft  cbnfequence  to 
*tbtf_confederates',  as  it  Iccured  tfacir  communication 
•i^ttiirboth  iides  of  the  Rhine,  the  duke  of  Saac-Wey- 
'niar'wa^innb  ctNEidition  to  raifc  the  blockade.   He  was 
'ftiH  'mote  interefted    in  prcfcrving  Keiiar- Looter, 
^btir'  he  had  dcpofited  all  the  booty  which  he  had 
taken  fince  the  beginning  of  the  war.    That  place, 
^rowcver,  though  defended  with  fuch  obflinacy  that  tht 
"j^ater  part  of  the  garrifon  bad  fallen  in  the  breach, 
during  the  different  affauits  which  it  had  I'ufiained,  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  before  the  duke  could  afford  it  idirf. 
Galas  who  had  reduced  it,  afterwards  fat  down  before 
jDcux  Fonts ;  but  Weymar's  army  beiftg  by  this  time 
reinforced  with  eighteen  thoufand  French  troops,  uni> 
dor" the  cardinal  la  Valettc,  the  Imperial  general  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  undertaking.   M'ansfeld^s  lines 
were  ?\(o  forced,  atid  fupplics  thrown  into  Menta  \ 

Wntti  theeoofederatcs  lay  underthe  cannon  of  that 
city.  Galas  afTembled  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worms;  and  by  fending  dc^ 
tachmentsto occupy  Sarbruck,  and  feverai  other  places, 
reduced  the  French  and  Swedes  to  the  grcatcft  extre- 
mity for  want  of  provilions.    In  this  emergency,  thev 

:.  BaTC,  tom.  k.    Puflciid.  Ub.  rlii. 

repafled 
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epaffed  the  Rhine  at  Binghen,  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  as   utter 

Fdieir  route  had  been  for  Coblentz,  though  their  real    ^_^_^^/^ 

efigo  was  to  reach  Vaudervange,  where  there  was  a  A.  D.  1635. 

rcnch  garrifbn.    With  this  view  they  marched  night 

id  day,  without  refrefhment  or  repofe  ;  yet  Galas, 

ho  had  crofled  the  Rhine  at  Worms,  in  order  to  har- 

iitheai  in  their  retreat,  overtook  them  with  his  ca- 

ilry  at  the  river  Glann,  between  Odernheim  and 

[efienheim,   where  the  Imperialifts  were  repulfed. 

bt  difcouraged,  however,  by  this  check,  Galas  put 

mfelf  at  the  head  of  nine  thoufand  horfe;  traverfed 

e  duchy  of  Deux  Fonts,  paiTed  the  Sarre,  entered 

orrain,  and  waited  for  the  confederates  in  a  defile  be« 

reen  Vaudervange  and  Boulai.     There  an  obdinatc 

tgagement,  cnfued  in  which  the  imperial  cavalry  was 

(Uted.    The  French  afterwards   retired  to  Pont  i 

[ouiTon,  and  the  Swedes  to  Moyenvie,  with  the 

reck  of  their  feveral  armies;  which  although  vi£to- 

out,  were  bothvgreatiy  reduced.     Meantime  Galas, 

ling  joined  by  his  main  body,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 

audervange,  and  encamped  near  Zagermunde,  be- 

recn  the  Sarre  and  the  Wilde,  that  he  might  be  ready 

» join  the  duke  of  Lorrain  '• 

TiiE  French  and  their  allies  were  yet  lefs  fuccefsful 
I  other  quarters.  Nothing  efFcftual  was  done  in  Italy, 
here  the  duke  of  Parma  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  him- 
If  ftript  of  the  beft  part  of  his  dominions  by  the  Spa- 
iards,  notwithilanding  the  efforts  of  Crequi  and 
be  duke  of  Savoy ;  who,  in  one  battle,  gained  a 
onfiderable  advantage  over  the  enemy.  In  the 
Low  Countries,  where  the  higheft  hopes  had  been 
Eormcd,  the  difappointment  of  cardinal  Richelieu 
^as  ftill  greater.  He  had  computed  on  the  en- 
tire conquefl  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  and  a 
fchcmc  of  partition  was  aSually  drawn  up,  whereby 
ilic  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  the  counties  of  Namur, 

3.  Id.  ibid. 
Vol.  hi,  L  Hainault, 
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FART  I.  Hainault^  Courtray,  Artoi^y  and  FlaoderSj  as  fkr  a 
A^D^it  s  Blackingbcrg,  Damme,  and-Rupplcmondc,  were  afEgii* 
cd  to  France  ;  while  firabant^  Guelderland^  the  terri* 
tory  of  Waes,  the  lordfhip  of  Mechlin,  and  all  the  reft 
of  the  Spaniih  Netherlands^  were  to  be  annexed  to  the 
republic  of  Holland.  This  fchemp,  however,  pcoyfi4 
as  vain  as  it  was  ambitious.  The  Duteh  w^re  jealouft 
of  the  growing  power  of  France,  and  the  prince  o£. 
Orange  had  a  perfonal  pi^ue  at  cardinal  Richelieu* 
Therefcre,  although  th^  marefchals  Brez£  and  Cha* 
tillon  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  defeat  the  Flemifb  arqj. 
detached  by  the  cardinal  infant  to  give  them  battle^ 
before  their  junAion  with  the  forces  of  the  United, 
Provinces,  nothing  of  copfequence  was  effe£led  after, 
that  junction  was  formed.  The  French  commanderr, 
were  under  the  neceflity  of  leading  back  the  miferablfit 
remains  of  their  army,  wafted  with  fatigue  and  dif*  ^ 
^  eafcs;  and  the  prince  of  Orange  fpent  the  latter  part;  \ 
of  the  campaign  in  recovering  the  ftrong.  fortreft  of:  * 
Schenck,  which  had  been  reduced  by  the  enemy.  Nor  ', 
was  this  all.  The  cardinal  infant  perceiving,  that  in 
confequence  of  the  many  defigns  formed  on  all  fides, 
ihe  frontier  of  Picardy  lay  in  a  manner  open,  feat  aa 
aimy  under  the  celebrated  generals  Piccoiomini  and 
John  de  Wert,  to  enter  France  on  that  fide.  This 
army  took  La  Chapelle,  Catelet,  and  Corbie;  and  the 
Parifians  perceiving  the  enemy  within  three  days 
march  of  their  gates,  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft 
aonfternation.  B»t«  by  the  vigorous  meafuret  of 
Richelieu,  a  body  of  fifty  thoufaod  men  were  fuddenly 
aflembled,  and  the  Spaniards  and  Flemings  found 
themfelves  obliged  to  evacuate  France  ♦. 

Having  furnu>unted  this  danger,  the  French  mini- 
lUr  took  the  moft  effectual  fteps  to  fecure  the  fuccefs  of 
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J  enfuing  campaign.    In  order  to  recover  the  friend-    LETTEa 
pof  Henry  prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  had  offend-    ^  \^  ^ 
bjr  his  haugfatinefs,  he  honoured  him  with  the  title  A.D.  1635. 
Highnefi  inftead  of  Excellency ,  a  flattery  which  had 
dcfired  eflFeft.    And  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
:c  of  Saxc-Weymar,  in  which  it  was  flipulated, 
at,  in  confideration  of  an  annual  fubfidy,  the  duke 
old  maintain  an  army  of  eighteen  thoufand  men^ 
ithfae  fliould  command  in  perfon,  as  general  of  the 
>ps  belonging  to  the  German  princes  in  alliance 
b  the  French  king,  to  whom  be  Ihould  take  the 
!i  of  allegiance,  and  that  Lewis  fhould  cede  in  his 
>u1r  all  the  claims  of  France  to  Alface.     In  confe- 
dce  of  this  treaty,  the  duke  being  joined  by  a 
och  ariny,  under  the  cardinal  La  Valett?,  began 
campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Savcrne,  which  had 
0  taken  toward  the  clofe  of  the  former  year.     The  A.  D.  1636. 
«  made  a' gallant  defence,  in  hopes  of  being  re- 
ed by  Galas,  who  had  promifcd  to  march  againft 

beficgefs.  Perceiving,  however,  the  imprafti- 
ility  of  fuch  an  attempt.  Galas  made  an  irruption 
\  Franche  Compte,  in  conjundion  with  the  duke 
Lorrain.  Meanwhile,  La  Valette  and  Weymar 
ing  recovered  Saverne,  omitted  nothing  that  coulJ 
n6t  or  harrafs  the  Impcrialifts  in  their  march  : 

their  endeavours  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that  Galas 
about  fcven  thoufand  men,  before  he  entered  Bur- 
dy«  He  continued  his  march  ncvcrthclefs,  and 
ertook  the  liege  of  St.  Jean  dc  Laon,  which  he 
obliged  to  abandon,  in  confequencc  of  the  over- 
ling of  the  adjacent  rivers  ;  and  being  fad  follow- 
by  the  vifcount  de  Turenne,  he  loft  above  five 
ifand  men,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage, 
is  retreat '. 

5.  Puffcod.  lib.  vni.    U  ValTor,  ffifl.  de  Lquu  XIIL 

L  %  During 
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PART  I.  During  thefc  tranfaftions  in  Lorrain^  Alface, ai 
a^d/i7i6  Ff  3fichc  Comptc,  a  dccifi  ve  battle  was  fought  in  Upp 
Germany,  between  the  Swedes  under  general  Bangle 
and  the  Impcrialiftscommanded  by  the  elector  of  Sa: 
ony.  After  watching  the  motions  of  each  other  f 
feme  time,  they  halted  in  the  p'ains  of  Wiflock,  whc 
both  armies  prepared  for  battle.  The  Imperial  cat 
was  pitched  on  an  eminence,  and  fortified  with  fou 
teen  redoubts,  under  which  the  troops  ftood  ready 
engage.  Defirous  of  drawing  the  enemy  from  that  a 
vantagcouspoft,  Bannier  ordered  part  of  his  cavalry  I 
advance  and  fkirmifh.  This  feint  having  in  fome  roe; 
furc  the  intended  efFeft,  Bannier  ordered  colonel  Gai 
who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes,  to  at 
ta.  k  the  enemy,  and  advanced  himfelf  at  the  hcad< 
five  brigades  to  fupport  that  wing  ;  while  gencr 
Statens,  with  the  left  wing,  wheeled  round  the  hill,  i 
order  to  charge  the  Imperialifts  in  flank,  Thefc  a' 
tacks  were  executed  with  luch  vigour,  that  the  who 
Auflrian  and  Saxon  infantry  was  broken  or  cut  dow 
Five  thoufand  men  fell  on  the  field  or  in  the  purfui 
Icven  thoufand  were  taken,  together  with  thirty  piec 
of  cannon,  one  hundred  and  fifty  enfigns,  and  an  i 
credible  number  of  waggons  "• 

Thu  battle  of  Wiflock,  which  reftored  the  luftrc 
the  Swciliih  arms,  raifcd  lianuicr  to  the  highefldcgr 
of  military  reputation,  and  gave  afignal  blow  tothcli 
pcrial  power,  was  followed  by  the  demifc  of  Fcrdina 
II.  He  died  at  Vienna,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of ! 
A,D.  i6--.  ^S''  ^^'^  ^^^^  eighteenth  of  l/is  reign,  and  was  fuccecc 
in  tl^e  Imperial  throne  by  hij>  Ton  Ferdinand  III.  T 
acccflionofihis  prince  made  little  alteration  in  theft 
of  the  war  :  for  altliough  the  firft  year  of  the  new  rei 
was  difiinguillicd  by  no  memorable  enterprize, 
greater  part  of  it  being  wafled  in  fruitlefs  ncgociatic 

6.  Id.  ibli. 
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tlic  next  campaign  was  remarkably  aftivc  and  bloody  ;     i  ktter 
as  if  the  contending  powers  had  only  been  rcfting   v_  ^^—  '^ 
thcmfelves,  in  order  to  renew,  with  more  dcftruilive    A.  D.  1637. 
rage,  the  work  of  death.  The  duke  of  Saxe-Weymar, 
who  had  already  fully  revenged  the  injuries  ofhisfamily 
upoB  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  advanced  toward  Rhinfeld 
tarly  in  the  fpring,  and  refolved  to  befiege  it  in  form. 
It  was  accordingly  invefted;  but  the  defence  was  fo   A.D.  1638. 
obflinate,  that,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  efforts  pf 
valour  and  military  ikill,  the  Imperialifls  had  time  to 
-come  to  its  relief,   under  general  Savelfi  and  the  fa- 
mous John  dc  Wert.     Both  armies  were  immediately 
ranged  in  order  of  battle,  and  Weymar's  right  wing 
fell  with  fuch  fury  upon  the  enemy's  left,  commanded 
hy  Wert  in  perfon,  that  it  was  quickly  broken.    The 
kft  wing  of  Weymar's  army  wa*  not  equally  fucccfs- 
ful.    On  the  contrary,  it  vjz^  repulfed  ;  but  he  col- 
Icfted  his  cavalry,  and  repeated  the  charge  with  fuch 
vigour  that  the  enemy  niuft  have  been  totally  routed, 
had  they  not  retired  under  cover  of  the  fhades  of 
night.     Thjc  baule  was  renewed  next  day,   when  the 
defeat  of  the  Imperialifls   was   completed,  and  both 
their  generals  made  prifoners,    together  with  a  great 
number  of  inferior  officers  7. 

The  duke,  after  his  viftory,  returned  to  the  (lege  of 
Rhinfeld,  to  which  he  granted  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion, in  confideration  of  its  gallant  defence.  Newburg, 
Rottelen,  and  Friburg,  the  capital  of  Brifgaw,  were 
alfo  reduced;  and  the  fiegeof  Brifac  was  undertaken, 
with  the  greatcft  confidence  of  fuccefs.  Here  the  duke 
of  LorrainandGoeutz  the  Imperial  general,  attempt-  . 
cd  to  interrupt  Weymar's  career,  by  attacking  his 
intrenchments,  but  without  efFeft.  They  always  found 
bim  upon  bis  guard  ;  and  Brifac  was  forced  at  laft  to 

7.  Puffcnd.  ubi  fup.     Barrc,  torn.  ix. 

L  3  furrcndcr, 
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furrcndcr,  after  it  had  been  reduced  to  fuch  extremity 
by  famine,  that  the  governor  wasobligcd  to  fct  a  guard 
upon  the  burying-placcs,  in  order  to  pre  rent  the  in- 
habitants from  digging  up  and  devouring  the  dead*. 

The  news  of  this  important  conqueft  no  fooner 
reached  Paris,  than  Lewis  XIII.  formed  the  fcheoie  of 
annexing  Brrfac  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  made 
Weymar  very  advantageous  propofals  on  the  fubjeft. 
Butthatnegociation,ifpu(hed,  would  baveproved  very 
difficult,  as  the  duke  had  fet  his  heart  upon  the  county 
of  Brifgaw,  which  he  meant  to  keep  in  his  own  poflef- 
iion,  that  it  might  be  a  thorn  in  the  fide  of  the  houieof 
Auflria;  againft  which  his  hatred  was  incxtinguifb- 
able,  on  account  of  the  indignities  offered  to  his 
great  grandfather,  John  Frederick,  by  the  emperor 
Charks  V.  He  thought  the  conqueft  of  Brifac  would 
fecure  Brifgaw,  of  which  he  intended  to  make  an  efta« 
blifhment  that  would  not  i^afily  be  fliaken.  He  there- 
fore gallantly  replied,  when  prefled  by  the  French 
minifter  to  explain  himfclf  on  this  point;  *^  To  part 
<^  with  my  conqueft,  would  be  to  facrifice  my  honour: 
*<  afk  a  virgin  to  deliver  up  her  chaftity  !"  He  endea- 
voured, however,  to  amufe  the  court  of  France  with 
a  pretended  negociation,  which  was  managed  with  fo 
much  dexterity  by  Erlach,  his  lieutenant,  that  Lewis 
agreed  to  furnifh  him  with  a  reinforcement  of  eight 
thoufand  men,  although  nothing  had  been  concluded 
in  rcorard  to  Brifac  ^. 


o  • 


While  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weymar  thus  triumphed 
over  the  the  I:nperiali(ls  in  Alface,  iheSwedifli  general 
Bannier  profccutcd  hlsconqucfls  in  Pomcrania,  After 
the  viflory  obtained  at  Willock,  he  reduced  Gartz, 
Lofls,  JJcmmin,  and  Wolgaft ;  and,  uadcrilanding 

?.  M.r-ur.  d,  France  J  a  T^Vnn.  ,638.  9.  Eurrc,  torn.  ix. 

Hartc,  vol,  i. 
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that  Gahs  had  extended  his  army,  he  fent  Stalans  and  letter 
Torftenfon,  two  gallant  officers,  with  a  reconnoitring  ^  ^-.'^ 
detachment,  that  furprifed  and  cut  in  pieces  two  re-  A.  D.  1613s. 
giosents  of  Imperial  borfe.  But  Charles  Lewis,  prince 
Falatinc,  fon  of  the  expelled  eledor,  who  had  aflem- 
bled  fome  troops,  and  burned  with  impatience  to  re-' 
eftablifh  himfelf  by  the  fword,  was  lefs  fortunate  in 
Weftphalia.  Count  Hasfeld,  the  emperor's  Iieute« 
oant-general,  in  that  province,  advanced  againft  him 
with  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  raife  the  iiege  of 
Lemgau,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Lippe.  Lewis, 
ibnfible  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  defend  his  lines 
againft  fuch  i  force,  retreated  towards  Minden;  but 
Hasfeld  coming  up  with  him  inthe  valley  of  Aftheim, 
inaAion  enfued,  in  which  viftory  continued  long 
doabtfol,  bat  at  lad  declared  in  favour  of  the  Imperia* 
Jifts*  The  Palatine's  little  army  was  almoft  utterly 
cut  oflT^  his  artillery  was  loft,  and  his  brother  Robert 
made  prifoner  '*. 

Is  the  beginning  of  next  campaign,  the  two  vi£to-  A.D.  i<39. 
rious  commanders,  Bannier  and  Weymar,  concerted 
meafures  for  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  Auftrian 
dominions,  Bannier  accordingly  croiTed  the  Elbe,  and 
made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  Anhalt  and 
HaTberftadt.  Leaving  his  infantry  and  cannon  behind 
him,  he  pufbedon  with  his  cavalry,  and  furj)rifed  Sa- 
lts, Grand-riiafter  of  the  Imperial  ordnance,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oelnitz.  The  conflift  was  obfti- 
nate  and  bloody  :  no  lefi  than  fcven  regiments  of  Im- 
perial rfts  Were  cut  in  pieces.  The  Swcdifli  general  next 
entered  Saxony,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  fuburbs 
ofDrefden;  where  he  defcatetl  four  Saxon  regiments, 
and  obliged  a  larger  body  of  the  enemy  to  take  refuge 
under  the  canon  of  that  city.     But  underftanding  that 

ic.  Id.  ibid. 
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Hiisfeld,  the  Imperial  general,  was  marching  from 
Wcftphalia  to  interrupt  his  operations,  he  returned 
towards  Zeitz,  to  join  his  infantry.  While  he  remained 
there,  intelligence  was  brought  him,  that  the  Saxons 
were  encamped  near  Chemnitz,  where  they  expeded 
foon  to  be  joined  by  the  army  under  Hasfeld. 

In  order  to  prevent  that  jundion,  Bannier  attacked 
the  Saxon  army ;  and,  after  a  terrible  confl'ift,  ob- 
tained a  complete  viftory.  This  fuccefs  was  followed 
by  feveral  others  He  made  an  irruption  into  Bohe- 
mia, and  laid  great  part  of  the  country  under  contri- 
bution ;  then  returning,  croffed  the  Elbe,  and  fell 
upon  general  Hofskirk,  encamped  near  Brandeiz,  with 
ten  regiments  of  imperial  horfe  and  feven  battalions  of 
foot.  The  aftion  was  maintained  with  great  obfti- 
nacy  :  both  fides  foqght  with  incredible  intrepidity ; 
but,  at  length,  the  Imperialifts  were  forced  to  relin- 
quifh  the  field  to  the  fuperior  fortune  of  the  Swedes, 
with  the  lofs  of  two  thoufand  men.  Bannier  purfued 
them  to  the  walls  of  Prague,  and  took  the  Imperial 
generals,   Hofskirk  and*Monticuculi,  prifoners. 

On  purpofe  to  carry  the  war  into  Silcfia  and  Mora- 
via, theSwcdifh  general  repafled  the  Elbe,  and  march- 
ed towards  thofe  countries.  But  he  did  dot  there  meet 
with  the  Tuccefs  he  expefted.  The  enemy*s  forces  mul- 
tiplied daily,  and  it  was  impoflible  for  him,  with  an 
inferior  army,  lo  fuccour  every  place  that  required  his 
proteftion.  The  Proteftants  had  promifed  him  great 
affiftance,  but  they  were  over-awed  by  the  prefcncc  of 
the  imperial  troops.  No  infurredion  appeared  in  h\^ 
favour  ;  yet  was  he  not  difcouraged.  He  defeated  a 
body  of  Imperialifts  at  Glatz,  and  drove  the  Saxons 
three  feveral  times  from  their  camp  at  Tirn  ". 

ir.  Puffead.  lib.  xi.     Loccen.  lib.  ix. 
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DTall  the  afpiring  hopes  of  Bannicr  and  the  Swedes  i'T:yrKa 
ifnddeoljr  blaftcd,  by  ihc  immature  death  of  Bcr.  xS^^-  '^^ 
duke  of  Saxc-Weymar.  He  had  begun  the  cam-  A.D.16J9. 
iwith  the  fiege  of  Thau,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
red  with  red-hot  bullets  ;  a  mode  of  attack  which 
r  the  inhabitants  iDtofuch  conftcrnation,  that  they 
Qdered  almoft  infiantly,  though  they  had  before 
d  all  the  efforts  of  Gucbriant  the  French  gene- 
Bernard't  character  was  now  fo  high,  and  his 
fo  formidable  to  the  imperial  throne,  that  Fer* 
i  made  fome  fccret  attempts  to  detach  him  from 
rench  intereft.  But  inflcad  of  liftening  to  luch 
fais,  which  he  conlidcrcd  as  infulious,  or  flack- 
in  his  0|ieration,  he  vigoroufly  exerted  himfelf 
ing  :i*calurjs  for  pafling  the  Rhine.  While  thus 
lycd,  hL  irll  ilck  ?.  Hunningcn,  whence  lie  was 
ortcii  by  wa'.jr  *  >  New  burg,  and  there  expired 
t'.  rtv-ttr*:h  ycai  of  his  age,'  He  is  fuppofed  to 
FaMtn  ■:-.  iacrihce  to  the  jealoufy  and  ambition  of 
lal  Rl  :!.elieu,  who  was  not  only  dcCrous  of  get- 
oflcfuon  ol  Briiac,  but  afraid  that  his  fchcmc 
-nl  ling  the  houl'c  of  Auftria  might  be  defeated, 
duke  of  .^axc-Weyin:ir  Ihould  clofc  with  the 
or's  iropofa's.  Puff;;iiJorf  not  only  Aipport* 
);:>iniun,  but  pofitivcly  affirms,  that  the  duke 
ikcn  off  by  poiion,  and  that  his  body  had  all  the 
of  ic*». 

E  death  of  Wcymar  was  nofooncr  known,  than 
cnt  contcft  arolc  who  fhould  poflcfs  his  army, 
vours  wercuTcd  by  thetiwcdifh  agents  inGcrma- 
engage  the  ofTiccrs  and  foldiers  to  join  general 
er ;  the  emperor  took  every  meafure  in  his  power 
w  them  into  his  fervice,  and  regain  pofTeffion  of 
ices  which  the  duke  had  conquered  ;  and  Charles 

72.  CvBtment,  dt  Hd.   Succ.  lib.  xi.  fcc,  xxxix* 
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Lewis,  prince  Palatine,  the  re*-eftablifhment  of  ^faofe 
family  had  been  the  chief  caufe  of  the  war,  attemptel 
A.D.J640.  j^gjju  ^jj^jjj  through  the  influence  of  England  aad 
Holland.  But  cardinal  Richdieu  ordered  Lewis  to  be 
arretted  at  Moulins,  in  his  return  from  London,  anfl 
carried  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Vincennes,  where  lie 
was  confined,  till  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
France  and  the  Weymarian  officers.  It  was  ftipulated. 
That  the  troops  of  Bernard,  duke  of  Saxe-Weymar, 
iboold  conftitute  a  feparate  body,  under  the  dire£ti6tt 
of  the  officers  named  in  his  will  for  that  purpofe;  that 
the  French  king  fhould  keep  this  body  always  effec- 
tive, by  the  payment  of  a  certain  annual  fum  for  raif* 
.  ing  recruits  ;  that  he  (honld  continue  to  the  principal 
officers  the  fame  appointments  which  fhey  had  enjoyed 
under  the  duke,  furnifh  them  with  bread,  ammuni* 
tion  and  all  other  neceiTaries  of  war,  and  ratify  the 
fevcral  donations  which  Bernard  had  made  to  his 
officers  and  foldiers ;  that  the  troops  fhould  recei76 
their  orders  from  the  duke  of  Longueville,  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  commanders,  who  fhould  be 
fummoncd  to  all  councils  held  for  the  ferviee  of  the 
common  caufe  ;  that  the  conquered  places  fhould  hi 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  mofl  Chriflian  majefly,  who 
might  at  plcafure,  appoint  governors  for  Brifac  and 
Friburg,  but  that  the  garrifons  fhould  confift  of  an 
equal  number  of  French  and  German  foldiers,  and  the 
governors  of  the  other  places  be  chofen  from  the 
Weymarian  army  '3. 

13.  Londorp.  A^.  Puh.  vol.  iv.  Bernard  duke  of  Saxc-Wcymifj 
wa)  a  foldier  of  fortune,  and  one  of  the  general's  formed  under  Guila* 
vus.  After  the  death  of  that  monarch,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Nord- 
lingeny  where  the  Swedes  under  his  command  were  cut  cffalnioft  to  a 
man,  he  coik(5lcd  an  army  of  Germans,  which  was  properly  hts'own, 
arid  which  he  Supported  partly  by  the  pradicc  of  war,  and  partly  'hy 
the  fubfidy  tliat  he  received  from  France.  Notwithftanding  his  imma- 
ture death,  and  the  defeat  at  Nord!ing?n,  he  mvf  be  ranked  among 
the  greatcft  mcMiern  commanders.  Turenne  always  acknowledged  him 
to  have  been  bis  mailer  in  the  nnlliary  Icionce.     Mem,  ds  la  Fane. 

In 
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[n coDfequence  of  this  important  ^egociation^  which  "^"^^^ 
idcred  the  king  of  France  foyereign  of  aUnoft  all  Al-  |_  ^^-Jj 
e,  and  a  great  part  of  Brifgaw,  the  duke  of  Longue-  A,  D.  1640- 
le^  with  the  We^marianarniy^naarcrchal  GuebriaDt, 
th  the  French  troops,  and  the  troops  of  Lunenburg, 
nmaoded  by  general  KHtzing,  joined  Bannier  at  Er- 
rt.  Nothing  farther  was  now  neceffary  to  enfurc 
cefs  to  the  confederates  bedde  unanimity,  but  that 
r9rtiinately  was  wanting.  All  claiming  fuperiority, 
DC  chofe  to  be  direfled,  as  each  entertained  a 
rh  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  and  fought  to  difplay 
{ judgment  by  prOpofing  fome  new  plan  of  opera- 
inc;  fb  that  Bannier  found,  that,  although  he  had 
:reafed  his  numbers,  he  had  acquired  little  additional 
eogth.  Perhaps  his  real  force  might  rather  be  faid  to 
diminifbed,  as  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  follow 
sfuggeftions  of  his  own  genius,  and  ftrike  thofefud* 
a  and  unexpected  blovvs  which  diflinguifh  the  con-* 
mniate  general. 

After  long  debates,  it  was  agreed  to  attack  Picolo- 
ini,  the  Imperial  general,  in  his  camp  at  Saltziburg. 
1th  this  view  the  confederates  feized  upon  an  emi- 
ipcc,  whence  they  began  a  violent  cannonading,  and 
Ecrwards  attacked  the  enemy's  entrenchments  fword 
hand  ;  but  Picolomini  was  fo  advantagcoufly  pofl- 
I,  that  the  attempt  to  force  his  camp  was  found 
ipradicable.  It  was  accordingly  laid  aiide ;  and 
»th  armies  continued  in  fight  of  each  other,  until 
arcity  began  to  reign  in  each  camp.  There  fecmed 
>bc  a  kind  of  rivalry,  who  could  longeft  endure  the 
rtffurc  of  famine.  But,  on  the  fide  of  the  confede- 
itcs,  this  ina£lion  proceeded  from  irrefolution,  an4 
divifion  of  counfels  ;  whereas,  on  that  of  the  Im- 
erialifts,  it  was  diftated  by  a  prudent  caution.  Ban*  ; 
iicr,  however,  tired  of  fuch  languid  delay,  fet  out  for 
>ranconia^  La  order  to  fcize  feme  advantageous  poft 

upon 
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PART  I.  upon  the  Maine.  But  as  he  advanced  toward  the  river 
j^p^i^,  Sala,  be  perceived  that  the  enemy  occupied  the  oppofiti 
bank.  They  were  there  entrenched ;  fo  that  it  was  im-r 
poffible  for  him  to  force  a  paflage :  he  was  therefore  un- 
der the  neceflity  of  marching  through  the  landgraviate  f 
of  Heffe,  where  his  army  fuffered  greatly  by  famine.    [ 

PicoLOMiNi  nowendeavoured  to  penetrate  in  to Lu-t 
ncnburg,  but  Bannier's diligence  baffled  all  his  efforts. 
He  prevented  the  Imperinlifts  from  croffing  the  Wcfcr,  5; 
and  refrefhed  his  own  army  in  that  duchy,  which  had  :! 
not  yet  been  exhaufted  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Pinched  ■ 
with  famine,  and  harraffed  by  the  perpetual  alarms  of  j: 
the  Hcffians,  Picolomini  determined  to  lead  his  forces  i 
into  Franconia.     But,   on  his  march  thither,   he  wis  i 
attacked  by  the  Weymarian  army,  under  the  duke  of  - 
Longueville;  and,  although  not  totally  defeated,  hot: 
could  have  fcarce  have  fuffered  more  by  fuch  dif*  j 
after  '*.  It  muft,  however,  be  coniidercd  as  very  ho-  \ 
nQurable  for  that  general,  to  haye  been  able  to  make 
head  againft  the  combined  forces  of  the  confederateSy 
and  even  to  oblige  them  to  c^uii  thclmpcrial  dominions* 

But  thchoufe  of  Auftria  was  lef$  fortunate  in  other 
quarters,  during  the  year  1640.  The  affairs  of  Philip 
IV.  went  backward  in  Italy  :  Catalonia  revolted,  and 
Portugal  threw  off  the  Spanifli  yoke.  The  Catalans 
were  dcfirous  of  forming  a  republic;  but  too  feeble  tq 
fupport  themfelves  againft  the  power  of  a  tyrannical 
niafter,  they  were  obliged  to  throw  themfelves  into  the 
arms  of  France,  and  ultimately  to  fubmit  to  the  domi- 
nion of  Spain.  The  Portugucfe  were  more  fuccefsful 
in  their  ftruggle  for  independency.  Boiling  with  na- 
tional hate,  and  irritated  by  dcfpotic  rule,  they  had  long 
fought  to  break  their  chains.  A  law  to  compel  the  no- 

T4.  Puficnd.  lib.  zii.       Barrs,  torn.  xz.      Le  ValTor,    Hi/.   L»%'m 
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bility,  under  pain  of  the  foifciture  of  their  cftates,  to    letter 
take  up  arms  for  the  fubjeftion  of  Catalonia,  completed    ^  J'j 
the  general  difaffeAion  :  and  other  circumftances  con«  A.D.  1640. 
ipired  to  haften  a  revolution.  An  impenetrable  plot  had 
been  forming,  for  upwards  of  three  years,  in  favour  of 
the  dakeof  Branganza,  whofe  grandfather  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  by  Philip  II. 
Theconfpirators  nowrefolved  to  carry  their  dcfign  into 
ezecQtion^  and  effeded  it  with  incredible  facility. 

Olivarez  had  been  fo  imprudent  as  to  recall  the 
Spanifh  garrifon  from  Lifbon  :   very  few  troops  were 
left  in  the  whole  realm  of  Portugal ;  the  opprcffcd  peo- 
ple were  ripe  for  an  infurreftion  ;  and  the  Spanifh  mi- 
nifter,  in  order  to  amufe  the  duke  of  Braganza,  whofe 
rain  he  meditated,  had  given  him  the  command  of  the 
arfenal.     The  duchefs  of  Mantua,  who  had  been  ho- 
noured with  the  empty  title  of  vice-queen,  was  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom  without  a  blow,     Vafconcellos, 
the  Spanifh  fecretary,  and  one  of  his  clerks,  were  the 
only  vi£lims  facrificed  to  public  vengeance.     All  the 
towns  in  Portugal  followed  the  example  of  the  capital, 
and  almofl  on  the  fame  day.     The  duke  of  Braganza 
was  unanimoufly  proclaimed  king,  under  the  name  of 
John  IV.  A  fon  does  not  fucceed  more  quietly  to  the 
poflelHons  of  his  father  in  a  well  regulated  ftate.  Ships 
were  immediately  difpatched  from  Lifbon  to  all  the 
Portuguefe  fettlements  in  Afia  and  Africa,  as  well  as 
to  thofc  in  the  iflands  of  the  eaflern  and  weftcrn  ocean  : 
and  they  all,   with  one  accord,  expelled  their  Spanifli 
governors  ''.  Portugal  became  again  an  independent 
kingdom  ;   and   by   the  recovery  of  Brazil,  which, 
during  the  Spanifh  adminiftration,  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Dutch,  its  former  luflre  was  in  fome  meafure 
rcflored. 

15.  Vcrtot,  Hijl.dik  Rnn^ut^duPQrtujral, 

While 
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WniXE  all  Europe  rung  with  the  news  of  this  fin* 
gular  revolution,  Philip  IV.  fhul  uj>  in  the  inmoft  re- 
ccffes  of  the  Efcurial,  loft  in  the  deliriuih  of  liccYitions 
pleatfuk-c,  or  bewildered  in  tlie  maze  of  idle  amufeiiient', 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  it.  The  maniicr  in  wHich  Oli- 
varezmade  him  acquainted  withhis  misfortune  h  truly 
imrmorahle,  ««  I  come,"'ftid  thatartfiil  minifter,  •*  ta 
*'  communicate  good  ncWs  to  your  majefty  :  the  duke 
**  of  Braganza's  whole  fortune  is  become  yours.  He 
>  *<  has  been  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  get  himfelf  declared 

**  king  of  Portugal ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  folly, 
"  your  majefty  is  entitled  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  his 
"'eftatcs."— .^«  Let  the  fcqucftVation  be  ordered  !"  re- 
plied Philipi  and  continued  his  diflipations  ^\ 

The  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  was  of  a  lefs  patient, 
or  rather  of  a  Icfs  indolent  temper.  He  had  convoked  a 
diet  at  Ratifbon,  in  order  to  concert  mcafures  for  car- 
ry ing  on  the  war,  though  he  pretended  to  be  delirousof 
peace.  Bannier  formed  the  delign  of  difperling'this 
affembly,  and  even  of  furpriiing  the  city.  Having  join- 
ed the  French  army  under  Guebriant  at  Erfurt,  he  ar- 
A.D.  1641.  rived  at  Hoff  on  the  fixth  of  January  ;  and  detaching 
thence  five  regiments  of  cavalry  to  Egra,  under  the 
command  of  major-general  Wittcmberg,  who  had  or- 
ders to  join  the  army  at  Porew,  he  advanced  to  Awer- 
bacli.  The  confederates  next  proceeded  to  Schwen- 
dorf,  crofted  the  Danube  upon  the  ice,  and  captured 
above  fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy's  horfe.  The  cm* 
peror  himfelf,  who  intended  to  devote  that  day  to  the 
chace,  narrowly  efcaped  being  made  prifoner.  His 
advanced  guard  and  equipage  were  taken. 

The  approach  of  the  French  and  Swedifh  armies 
filled  Ratilbon  with  confternation,  as  it  was  utterly  un- 

provided 
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providedagaioftafiege,  and  fullof ftrangersandfufpeA-   letter 
cd  pcrfons.  The  defiga  of  the  confederates  wa»^to  take   ^^  ^^J^j 
adjutage  of  the  froft,  in  order  to  block  up  and  ftarve  A.D.  1641. 
the  town.;  but  the  weather  unexpe^ediy  becoming 
more  mild,  it  was  refolved  to  repa(k  the  Danube^  before 
die  ice  Ihould  be  thawed*    Baonier,  however,  would 
aot  retire  until  he  made  an  attempt  to  diflblve  the. 
diet.  With  that  view,  he  approached  Ratilboo^  on  the 
fizthof  February ;  and  Guebriant^  who  commanded  the 
Tangu^rd^  placing  his  artillery  on  the  banks  of  the  Ru« 
gen,  which  ran  between  the  town  and  the  confederates, 
filttted  the  emperor  with  five  hundred  fhot;  an  infuU, 
which  ftung  Ferdinand  fo  keenly,  that  he  feemed  be**^ 
itft  of  all  the  powers  of  reafon  and  recollcQion  '7. 

During  .the  deliberations  of  the  diet  at  Ratlfbon, 
the  counts  d*Avaux  and  Salvius,  the  plenipotentiaries 
«f  France  and  Sweden,  were  negociatiog  at  Hamburg 
die  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace,  with  Lutzau,  one 
of  Ferdinand's  aulic  counfellors.  After  certain  difficuU 
ties  bad  been  removed,  it  was  agreed  by  thefe  celebrated 
tatefmen,  that  a  congrefs  for  a  general  peace  fhould 
be  held  at  Munfter  and  Ofnabrug,  the  garrifons  of 
which  fliould  march  out;  that  the  inhabitants  (hould 
bereleafed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  either  party, 
and  obferve  a  ftrifi  neutrality  during  the  time  of  nego- 
tiation; that  both  cities  (hould  be  guarded  by  their 
•wn  burgers  and  foldiers,  commanded  by  the  magif- 
trates^  who  fhould  be  accountable  for  the  efFefts,  per- 
Ibnsy  and  attendants  of  the  negociators ;  that  the  two 
Conferences  ihould  beconiidered  aspnly  one  congrefs, 
and  the  roads  between  the  two  cities  be  fafe  for  all 
giKit  and  comen,  together  with  the  intermediate 
places,   where  the  negociators  might  thinh  proper  to 

27.  ffjfi.  tk  G^.  lly.W, 
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^ART  I.  confer  with  each  other;  that  in  cafe  the  negociatlod 
aTd  T41  ^o^W  be  interrupted  before  a  treaty  could  be  con- 
cluded, Munfter  and  Ofnabrug  fhould  return  to  the 
fame  lituation  in  which  they  were  before  thecongrefs, 
but  that  the  neutrality  fhould  be  obferved  fix  weeks 
after  the  conferences  were  broken  off;  that  all  the  fafc- 
condu£ls  on  each  fide  fhould  be  exchanged  at  Ham- 
burg, through  the  mediation  of  the  Danifh  ambafia- 
dor^  in  the  fpace  of  two  months  after  the  date  of  the 
agreement;  that  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain,  fhould 
grant  fafe  -conducts  to  the  miniflers  of  France,  Swe- 
den, and  their  allies  in  Germany  and  elfewhere,  and 
receive  the  fame  fecurity  from  his  Mofl  Chriflian 
majefty  ;  and  that  Sweden  fhould  grant  fafe-conduds 
to  the  emperor's  plcnepotentiarics,  as  well  as  to  thofe 
of  the  ele£low  of  Mentz  and  Brandenburgh  ''•  It  was 
farther  agreed,  That  France  fhould  treat  at  Munfter, 
and  Sweden  at  Ofnabrug ;  and  that  each  crown  fhould 
have  a  fecretary  where  the  other's  plenrpotentiary  was, 
in  order  to  communicate  their  mutual  refolutions. 

The  emperor  refufed  to  ratify  this  convention, 
which  he  faid  was  prejudical  to  his  honour,  as  well  as 
to  the  interefls  of  the  Germanic  body  ;  and  certain 
unexpected  events,  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  ilic  confede- 
rates, confirmed  him  in  his  refolution  of  continuin<» 
the  war.  After  the  inefFcftual  attempt  upon  Ratifbon, 
theFrcnchfeparated  themfclvcs  from  the  Swedes,  and 
marched  toward  Bamberg,  under  Gucbriant,  while 
Banniertook  the  rout  of  Chamh,  with  a  view  of  pe- 
netrating into  Mifnia  through  Bohemia.  Meanwhile 
the  emperor,  flaming  with  rage,  iflucd  order*  for  af- 
fcr4.i)lin(^  a  body  of  troops,  with  all  poffible  difpatcb, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  iniult  he  had  fuffered. 

iS.  Dumont,  Cor^t  D't^lmat,  tom.  vL 

A  POW£R« 
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A  POWB&ruL  army  was  fpccdily  formed  by  the  ac-    letter 
^iviiy  of  Picolomini  and  the  archduke  Leopold.    One    ^^,^^^ 
S^ait  of  it,  under  marefchal  Gleen,  went  in  purAiit  of  A.D.  xe4i. 
Saimier,  while  the  other,  commanded  by  Picolomini, 
%»eficged  Newmarck,  which  was  defended  by  an  of&« 
^xr  of  the  name  of  Slang ;  who,  after  having  fufiain^i- 
cd  five  aflaults,  was  obliged  to  furrender  pfifoner  of 
War*     On  the  redudion  of  that  place,  Picolomini 
rejoined  |G!een,  in  order  to  purfue  Banoier,  whore* 
treated  acrofs  the  foreft  of  Bohemia.  Having  reached 
the  other  fide  of  it,  he  found  his  progrefs  impeded  by 
^     the  fweliing  of  the  river  Pleis,  b«t  colleded  a  number 
of  boats,  in  which  he  embarked  his  troops  with  fuch 
expedition,   that  he  had  carried  over  his  whole  army 
before  Picolomini  appeared  upon  the  oppofite  bank. 
Neither  this  difappointment,  however,  the  interpof- 
iog  ftream,  nor  the  prefence  of  the  enemy,  retarded 
the  progrefs  of  the  Imperialifts.    The  Auftrian  ca- 
valry fwam  acrofs  the  river ;  and  the  Swedes  being 
now  hemmed  in  between  the  Pleis  and  the  Moldaw, 
Banoier's  ruin  feemed  inevitable,  when  he  extricated 
himfelf  by  one  of  thofe  efforts  of  military  genius,^ 
which  redound  more  to  the  honour  of  a  general  than 
the  acquiiition  of  the  greateft  vi£lory,  as  fortune  has 
no  Ihare  in  the  fuccefs. 

FiNDiNO  himfelf  thus  circumftanced,  the  Swedifh 
general  poficd  fomc  troops  at  a  mill  below  Prefnitz ; 
where  they  made  fuch  an  obftinate  and  vigorous  re- 
fiftance,  when  attacked  by  Picolomini,  that  the  main 
body  of  the  army  had  time  to  retire  to  Zickaw,  whi- 
ther their  baggage  and  artillery  alfo  were  conveyed  in 
the  night.  Here  Bannicr  was  joined  by  Guebriant, 
who  had  put  himfelf  in  motion,  as  foon  as  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  reduftion  of  Kewmarck  ;  fo  that  the 
confederates  were  noiiv  in  a  condition  to  make  head 
againft  the  Imperialifts.   But  before  any  ftep  could  be 

Vol.  III.  M  taken 
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PART  I.  taken  for  that  purpofc,  Bannicr  fell  fick  at  ZickaW,  in 
A.  D#  1641.  consequence  of  the  fatigue  he  had  undergone  in  hit 
march,  and  expired  at  Halbcrftadt,  in  the  fony-firft 
year  of  his  a^,  to  the  infinite  lofs,  and  inexpreffiblere- 
gret  of  his  country^  as  well  as  of  her  allies.  Befide  hit 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  which  he  had  acquired 
under  the  great  Guftavus,  to  whom  he  was  fcarcely  io^ 
ferior  as  a  commander,  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  hit  mo- 
deration and  humanity  toward  thofe  whom  he  bad  no- 
quilhed.  He  always  avoided  the  efTufion  of  blood,  it 
far  as  circumftances  would  admit ;  and,  being  robuft^ 
patient,  indefatigable,  and  adive,  he  was  adored  by  the 
ibldicry,  whofc  toils  and  dangers  he  chearfully  ihared"'. 

The  death  of  Bannier  raifed  the  fpiritsof  the  Impe^ 
rialifts,  in  proportion  as  it  deprelTed  thofe  of  the  coa« 
federates,  and  the  mod  dangerous  confequencet  were 
.  apprehended  from  it ;  for  his  army  was  compofed  almoft 
entirely  of  Germans,  who  were  retained  in  the  ftrrice 
of  Sweden  folely  by  the  reputation  and  authority  of 
their  general.  But  the  troops,  though  at  firft  inclined  to 
mutiny,  were  preferved  in  obedience  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  other  Swedifh  commanders;  Wrangel,  Koningi^ 
mark,  Witteniberg,  and  Pfuhl,  notwithftanding  the 
iblicitations  of  the  emperor,  and  their  own  neceffitous 
condition,  until  the  arrival  of  Torftenfon;  another 
general  formed  under  Guflavus,  and  not  unworthy  of 
lb  great  a  maftcr.  In  order  to  give  him  more  influence 
over  the  army,  he  was  furnifhed  with  a  large  fum  of 
money  by  the  the  treafury  of  Sweden,  and  accompani- 
cd  with  a  flrong  reinforcement. 

Before  this  reinforcement  arrived,  the  Swedes  and 
French,  under  the  command  of  Guebriant,  had  dc* 

19.  Pttficud.     G»  ttfrtnt.  Rei.  Su0(  hb.  xii. 
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^dted  the  Imperial  arroj,  led  hj  the  archduke  and    utter 
^kokMniiii,  near  Wolfcobuttle.     Four  thoufaad  Im-   ^    _^j 
pcrialifts  were  flain  upon  the  fpot,  and  a  great  number  A.D.iHt* 
t:aken  prifoners*^.  No  other  event  of  confequence  dif. 
^Dgailhed  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign,  which  was 
chiefly  fpent  in  waiting  for  Torftenfon,  at  an  encamp- 
ment near  Stadt ;  and  foon  after  he  aflumed  the  com- 
ouuid,  the  French  and  Swediih  armies  feparated  by 
order  of  cardinal  Richelieu.     Gubriant  entered  Weft« 
pbalia,  and  Torftenfon  led  his  troops  into  Bohemia  ; 
where  he  propofed  to  winter^  and  attempt,  as  foon  as 
the  ieafon  ihould  permit,  to  prove  himfclf  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  his  country. 

Meanwhile  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  between 
France  and  Sweden,  and  the  moft  vigorous  refoiutions 
were  taken  for  profecuting  the  war.  Marefcai  Gue- 
briant  accordingly  crofled  the  Rhine  early  inthefpring, 
vpon  a  bridge  of  boats,  built  at  Wefei ;  marched  to  Or- 
dinguen,  which  furrendered  at  difcrction ;  and  under« 
ftandingy  that  Hasfeld  was  on  his  march  to  join  Lam* 
boy,  another  Imperial  general,  whofe  quarters  were 
ttearKempen,hererolved  to  prevent  their  junction,  by 
attacking  the  latter  in  his  entrenchments.  With  this 
view  he  left  his  baggage  at  Ordinguen;  advanced  to- 
ward the  enemy ;  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle, 
and  proceeded  to  the  aflault.  After  an  obflinate  drug- 
gie, the  Auftrian  infantry  was  broken,  and  the  camp 
forced  ;  and  Lamboy,  who  rallied  his  troops,  and  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  was  furroundcd  and  made  pri-  A.D.  U42. 
foner,  together  with  general  Merci.  Of  the  whole 
Imperial  army  not  above  fix  hundred  efcapcd. 

10.  Barrcy  torn.  is.    PufTcnd.  lib.  xiii. 
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PART  I.      This  vidory  was  followed  by  the  redafiion  of  Lintt, 
Bevert,  Berchero,  Cafter,  and  Guewembruck;  fo  that 
Guebriant  faw  himfelf  mailer,  in  a  fhort  time,  of  al- 
moft  the  whole  eleftoratc  of  Cologne.    His  next  fle[^ 
was  to  beiiege  Kempen,  which  was  defended  with  grealz. 
gallantry  and  &ill ;  but  a  large  breach  being  at  lengtls. 
made  in  the  fortifications,  the  governor,  convtncecS. 
that  it  would  be  impoilible  to  fufiain  an  aflfault^  capitu- 
lated upon  honourable  terms  *'• 

The  defeat  of  Lamboy,  and  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  the 
French  general,  did  not,  however,  divert  the  arch- 
duke and  Picolomini,  who  commanded  the  Imperialifls 
in  Moravia,  from  marching  againft  Torftenfon.  They 
intended  to  Turpi ife  him  in  his  camp ;  but  finding  all 
their  attempts  and  expeftations  defeated,  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  Swedifh  general,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  Ita- 
lian policy,  Picolomini  had  recourfe  to  treachery,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  earn  the  reward  of  valour  and  mili- 
tary fkill.  With  this  view  he  corrupted  one  Sekendorf, 
a  Swedilh  colonel,*  who  promifed  to  admit  the  Impe- 
rialifts  into  the  camp  by  night.  Fortunately  the  de- 
fign  was  difcovered,  and  the  traitor  punifhed :  nor  did 
his  employers  cfcape  chaftifement.  The  duke  of  Saxe- 
Lawenburg,  who  had  marched  towards  Schwents,  in 
order  to  check  the  progrcfs  of  Torftenfon,  in  Siieiia, 
was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded;  and  in  that  con- 
dition was  taken  prifoner  with  the  greater  part  of  his  j 
officers,  three  thoufand  of  his  men  being  left  dead  on 
the  field. 

Soon  after  this  viSory,  Torftenfon  paffed  the  Elbe, 
with  an  intention  to  bclicge  Leipfic;  and  having  fcizcd 
twopofts,  thepofieffion  of  which  might  facilitate  that 
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tntofnzc^  he  ordered  general  Koningfmark  to  invtft   utter 
the  place.  Bat  the  approach  of  the  Imperialifts,  under  ^    -  -  \ 
tbeaichdake  and  Picolomini,  obliged  him  to  conrert  A.0.i64«« 
tiiefi^e  intoa  blockade,  and  make  preparations  for  re- 
rdvifl^  the  enemy.    Meanwhile  they  advanced  in  fuch 
a  form  asthe-Swedei  were  between  the  imperial  army 
and  the  town  ;  and  Torftenfon  finding  himfelf  expof- 
cd  to  two  fires,  filed  off  his  troops  into  the  plain  of 
fireitenfeld,  about  three  miles  diftant  from  Leipfic. 
The  imperial  generals,  imagining  his  deiign  was  to 
avoid  an  aAion,  endeavoured  to  harrafs  his  rear ;  but 
the  Swedifli  commander,  who  wifhed  for  nothing  more 
thas  foch  an  opportunity,  faced  about  immediately. 
A  mutual  cannonading  enfaed^  and  foon  after  a  clofe 
d^gement.  Wittemberg,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  die  Swedes,  charged  the  left  of  the  Imperialiftg 
with  fuch  impetuoiity,  that  it  was  inftantly  broken. 
Their  right  wing,  however,  behaved  with  more  firm^ 
aeiii;  and  the  Swedifh  cavalry,  commanded  by  Ko- 
ningfmark, was  in  danger,  for  a  time,  of  being  routed 
by  the  emperor's  cuiraffiers.     But  the  latter  were 
obliged  at  length  to  give  way. 

WyxLE  the  cavalry  of  both  armies  thus  difputed  the 
viSory,  the  infantry  in  the  centre  fought  with  incx- 
preifible  rage  and  refolution.  At  length  the  Swedifli 
foot,  animated  by  the  example  of  the  horfe,  and  fup- 
ported  by  a  body  of  refcrve,  which  advanced  in  the 
heat  of  aftion,  obliged  the  Impcrialifts  to  quit  the  field, 
and  retreat  into  a  wood,  with  the  lofs  of  their  cannon. 
Torftenfon  purfued  the  left  wing  as  far  as  Leipficj 
Koningfmark  gave  no  quarter  to  the  right ;  and  the 
Auftrian  infantry  being  driven  from  the  wood,  into 
which  they  hard  retired,  were  furrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  cut  in  pieces  »*. 

9».  PufTend.  lib.  z!t.    Barre,  torn.  I'x. 
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PART  I.  Iaj  tliis  battle,  which  was  fought  near  the  fame  fpot 
JLD.iiii.  ^'**^  '^^^  beheld  the  glory  of  the  Swcdcr,  under  Gufla- 
vus,  a  fe  w  y  cars  before,  the  Impcrialifts  loft  eight  thoo- 
fand  good  foldicrs;  and  three  hundred  officers  were 
found  among  the  flain.  The  conquerors,  whohaden<* 
gaged  with  very  inferior  numbers,  did  not  lofc  above  a 
thoufand  men.  Bclides  the  ilaughter  of  the  enemy, 
they  took  three  thoufand  prifoners,  together  with 
forty-fix  pieces  of  cannon,  one  hundred  and  fixteen 
pair  of  colours,  and  (ix  hundred  waggons^'. 

A  DEFEAT  fo  total  Overwhelmed  the  Imperial  court 
with  confternation.-  General  Enkenford  was  ordered 
to  make  new;  levies  with  all  poffihle  expedition;  Hai* 
feld,  and  Wahl  were  fent  for  to  Vienna ;  Goltaker  and 
Gallz  exerted  their  utmoft  diligence  to  join  the  arch- 
duke and'Picolomini  in  Bohemia,  whither  tbey  had 
retired  to  re-affemble  the  wreck  of  their  army.  All 
the  troops  in  the  Auftrian  fcrvice  were  colleded  to 
ftop  the  progrcfs  of  the  viAorious  Torftenfon, 

That  general  had  again  inverted  Leipfic,  and  car- 
ried on  his  approaches  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  place 
was  under  the  neceffity  of  furrendcring,  notwithfiand- 
ing  the  valour  of  the  garrifon,  which  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  befiegcrs.  Torftcnfon  was  lefs  fortu- 
nate in  his  attempt  upon  Fridburg,  where  he  under- 
stood the  enemy  had  colleAed  large  magazines :  for  al- 
though coniiderable  breaches  were  made  in  the  fortifi* 
cations,  and  an  aifault  given,  the  garrifon  fuftained  it 
with  fuch  unfhakcn  refolution,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
recall  his  troops;  and  while  he  was  making  preparations 
for  a  final  effort,  he  learned  that  Picolomini,  at  the 
head  of  a  coniiderable  army,  was  approaching  to  the  re« 

23.  Id.  Ibid. 
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Kef  of  the  place.    Oo  this  intelligence,  he  ranged  hit    tKTTUt 
troopt  in  oider  of  battle,  and  put  himfelf  in  motion  to   ^  ,  _^^ 
meettheeneniy ;  bnt  Picolominipenctrating hitdcfigni  A^9. i«4i* 
took  adiSerent  route,  threw  fupplies  intothe  town,  and 
retired  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  Now  defpairing  of 
beiog  able  to  reduce  Fridburg,  Torflenfon  marched  in* 
to  Loiatia,  in  order  to  wait  for  the  reinforcements 
which  heexpeded  from  Pomerania  and  Lower  Saxony; 
and  Guebriant,  the  French  general,  having  pafTed  the 
Maine  at  Gemund,  eftablifhcd  quarters  of  refrcfhment 
on  the  Taubet^  and  marched  toward  the  Necker  *'^. 

While  the  confederates  were  thus  making  progrefs 
in  Germany,  the  arms  of  France  had  been  equally  fuc* 
ceisfiil  on  the  iide  of  Spain.    A  French  army  had  en- 
tered Rouffillon,  and  reduced  Colima  and  Perpignan. 
Meantime  the  aiFairsof  thekingdomwere  inthegrcateft 
coofufion,  and  Paris  itfelf  was  in  danger.     Francifco 
de  Mek)^  a  man  of  valour  and  abilities,  who  had  fuc- 
ceeded  the  cardinal  infant  in  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries,  having  fuddenly  aiTembled  a  body  of 
twenty- five  thoufand  men,  threatened  France  with  two 
inroads;  routed  the  count  de  Guiche,  who  attempted 
to  oppofe  him,  and  would  have  appeared  before  the  ca« 
piul,  to  which  he  had  opened  a  paflage,  had  he  not  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Olivarez,  ordering  him  to  with- 
draw his  troops,  under  pretence  that  the  enterprize  was 
too  hazardous.   But  the  true  reafon  for  fuch  order  was 
afecret  treaty  between  the  Spanifh  minifter  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans;   who  with  the  duke  of  Bouillon, 
Cioqmars,  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and  M.  do  I'hou,  had 
coofpired  the  ruin  of  Richelieu,  whom  they  had  aU 
rpady  brought  into  difcredit  with  the  king. 

24.  Barrc,  torn.  iz.    Puffend.  lib.  xIt. 
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PART  I.  Fortunately  however  for  the  cardinal,  whoCc  lifo 
^Q^^  /  wai  at  once  ia  danger  from  violence  and  difeafe,  he 
•  -•  •  got  intelligence  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  nearly  at  the 
fame  time  that  Louis  received  the  news  of  Guiche*s 
defeat.  In  the  perplexity  occaiioned .  by  that  difafter, 
th;^  king  paid  a  viiit  to  Richeliea.  The  cardinal  com* 
plained  of  ill  ufage  :  Louis  confeiTed  his  weaknefs;  a 
reconciliation  took  place,  and  the  confpirators  were 
arrefted.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  difgraced ;  Cinq- 
mars  and  de  Thou  loft  their  heads;  and  the  duke  of 
Bouillon,  in  order  to  fave  his  life,  was  obliged  to  yield 
up  the  principality  of  Sedan  to  the  crown*'.  Thus 
victorious  over  all  his  enemies,  Richelieu,  though  flilt 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  entered  Paris  in  a  kind  of 
triumph,  a  breach  being  made  in  the  walls,  iii  order 
to  admit  the  fuperb  litler  on  which  he  was  carried. 
While  on  his  way,'and  hardly  able  to  hold  the' pen,  he 
Wrote  to  the  king  th«J  following  fhott  letter;  whldi  it 
highly  expreffive  of  his  haughty  charafter  t  *•  Your 
**  enemies  are  dead,  and  your  troops  in  polTclRbii  of 
*<  Perpignan  **  !*•  ' 

So  many  loflTes,  the  confederates 'expeAcd,  would 
have  difpofed  the  houfe  or  Auftria  (incerely  to  liften  to 
terms  of  accommodation;  but  as  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Madrid  forefaw  that  France  and  Sweden,  at  foch  a 
jundure,  would  neccirarilly  be  high  in  their  demands, 
they  fcemed  very  indifferent  about  renewing  the  nego- 
ciations.  It  was  at  length,  however,  agreed  to  open  the 
conferences  for  a  general  peace,  in  the  mont6  of  July 
the  year  following  ;  and  the  preliminaries  being  pub' 
lifhed,  all  the  unhappy  people  who  had  been  fo  tong 
expo  fed  to  the  calamities  of  war,  congratulated  thpm« 
fclves  on  the  pleafing  profpcft  of  tranquillity,  when  the 
A.D.  1643.  death  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  alio  of  his  mailer, 

%$.  Batt.  Nani,  lib.  xii.         a6.  Aubcri,  Hi/},  in  CarJ.  Rich.     J^Cm. 
dt  Medamt  J^^ttrviili. 
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LewM  XIII.  once  more  difcolonred  the  fcene.    The    l^'ITEK 

LXXV 

Swedes,  who  were  doubtful  of  the  politics  of  the  new  ^^^^_^ 
adminiftratioo,  began  to  think  of  concluding  a  fepa-  A.D.l^s* 
rate  treaty  with  the  emperor.  But  their  fears  were 
foon  difpelled  by  the  fteady  meafures  of  cardinal  Ma- 
sarioe,  who  (hewed  himfelf  no  unworthy  fuccelTor  of 
Rickclieo,  whofe  plan  he  purfued  with  vigour.  AH  the 
operations  of  war  were  concerted  with  as  much  judg* 
mtot  as  formerly ;  fupplies  of  every  kind  were  furniflt- 
cd  with  equal  pnnduality  :  and  a  young  hero  fprung 
up  to  do  honour  to  France  during  the  minority  of 
Lewis  XIV.  This  hero  was  the  celebrated  duke 
d*£ngiiien,  after  wards  honoured  with  the  title  of  the 
GremtConde.  He  cut  to  pieces,  in  the  plains  of  Rocroi, 
die  lamous  Walloon  and  Caftilian  infantry,  with  an 
inferior  army,  and  took  Thionville,  into  which  the 
Spamih  general,  Francifco  de  Mclo,  after  his  defeat, 
had  thrown  a  reinforcement  often  tboufand  men* 
Nine  thoufand  Spaniards  and  Walloons  are  faid  to 
fallen  in  the  battle  of  Rocroi  *^. 

The  armsof  France  were  lefs  fortunate  in  Germany, 
The  duke  of  Lorrain  renounced  his  alliance  with  that 
lingdoro,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the 
Bavarian  troops;  and  Guebriant  being  mortally  wound- 
ed before  Rotweil,  which  however  was  reduced,  a 
mifunderflanding  after  his  death  prevailed  among  the 
principal  officers  of  the  French  army*  This  was  fol« 
lowed  by  its  natural  confequence,  a  relaxation  in  dif- 
cipline,  the  ufual  fo^re-runner  of  a  defeat.  1  he  count 
de  Rantzau,  who  had  fucceeded  Guebriant  in  the  chief 
command,  marched  to  the  neighboarhood  of  Dutlin- 
gen,  in  Suabia.  There  the  count  de  Merci,  the  Ba* 
varian  general,  furprifed,  routed,  and  took  him  pri- 
foner,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  officers,  and  about 

«7.  Mem  it  CtmU  dt  BrUnn,;  torn.  ii. 
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PART  I.    four  thoufand   private  men.    The  remains  of  the 
slD^43.  Vrench  army  retreated  to  Aiface^  where  they  Were  hap-   ^ 
pily  collefted  by  marefchel  Turcnne,  who  was  fent 

thither  for  that  purpofe  »*. 

f 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned  towards  the  ['• 
negociations  at  Munfter  and  Ofnabrug.  The  plenipo^l^ 
tentiaries  named  by  the  emperor  were  the  coavt^t^ 
d*Avcrfperg,  and  the  baron  de  Krane,  with  Heory  *' 
duke  of  Saxe.Lawenburg,  who  was  chief  of  the  em-  f 
bafTy :  France  deputed  the  count  d'Avaux  and  de  Scr«  \^ 
Tien,  counfellor  of  (late;  Sweden,  Salvius,  affiftcd  by  r 
a  fon  of  the  celebrated  chancellor  Oxenftiern;  aikl  ^ 
Spain,  the  marquis  de  Caftel  Roderigo  and  Diego  ds  v 
de  Saavreda.  Deputies  wcfre  alfo  named  by  the  other  ^ 
European  powers  interefted  in  the  negotiations.  The  ;- 
Swedilh  garrifen  quitted  Ofnabrup:,  which,  together  '- 
with  Munfter,  was  by  the  baron  deKrane  releafed  froa  - 
the  o^th  that  the  citizens  had  taken  to  the  emperop;  '^ 
and  the  regencies  of  both  cities  fwore  that  they  would  - 
obferve  an  exa£t  neutrality,  and  protect  the  perfoos  - 
and  efFcfls  of  the  negociators  *9, 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  advances  toward  peace,  Tor-r' 
ftcnfon  was  ordered  by  the  court  of  Sweden  to  carry 
war  into  the  duchy  of  Holftein ;  the  regency  being  in- 
cenfed  againft  the  king  of  Denmark,  whom  they  accut 
cd  ofconcealing^iU  thp  hoftile  intentions  of  an  enemy 
under  the  maik  of  a  mediator.  He  had  taken  feyer^t 
Swcdilh  veirds  in  the  Sound,  and  rcfuf(^  to  giv^  fatif- 
faftion  to  the  regency,  which  complained  qfthefpafli 
c>r  hoflility.  It  was  therefore  rcfolved  in  a  gpneral  af- 
icinbiy  of  the  ftates  of  Sweden,  to  make  reprifals.  That 
rcloluiion,  however,  was  not  publicly  known  till  the 

iS.  M.  ibid.     BajTC,  torn.  ix.  29.  Du  Mont,  C#i// JD^JW, 
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AktBt  Ihit  Torftenfon  invaded  Holfteip.  In  tha^t  letter 
Ay  he  reduced  Oldifloe,  Kiel,  and  feveral  other  ^  _^^  j 
MXt  of  importance  3^.  .  a.  d.  1643. 

^aanTXAK  IV.  alarmed  at  this  irmption,  complain* 
of  it  toTorftenfon  as  a  palpable  infringement  of  the 
itjr  lately  concluded  between  Denmark  and  Sweden*. 
fiadjog  that  the  Swedilh  general,  inflead  of  pay- 
any  regard  to  fuch  remonftrance,  penetrated  into 
aody  and  made  himielf  mafter  of  almoft  all  the* 
It  in  that^province,  his  Danifli  roajefty  had  re-. 
&  to  the  emperor,  who  ordered  Galas  to  march  to- 
iffiftance  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  Imperialiflsy, 
igh  much  retarded  by  the  fnow,  which  rendered 
noadf  almoft  impalTable,  at  length  appeared  on  the 
tierf  of  Holftein ;  where  a  refolution  was  taken  to 
re  the  Swedes  in  Jatland,  by  occupying  the  defiles, 
reen  Stockholm  and  Slefwick.  This  deiign,  how- 
,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  vigilance  of  Tor-. 
bOy  who  marched  toward  Rendfburg  with  an  in- 
ion  to  give  Galas  battle,  in  cafe  he  fhould  difpute 
pafiagC}  and  as  the  Imperialifts  did  not  think,  pro- 
to  give  him  the  leaft  moleftation,  he  quitted  Hol- 
ly intercepted  fome  of  their  convoys,  and  encamp- 
car  Ratzburg'*, 

[eanwhile  France  finding  the  general  ncgocia- 
E  difturbed  by  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
c^  fent  M.  de  la  Thuillerie  to  Copenhagen,  in  or- 
:o  bring  about  an  accommodation.  His  propofals, 
ever,  met  with  little  attention,  until  the  retreat  of 
Imperialifts,  and  an  advantage  gained  by  the 
des  over  their  northern  neighbours  at  fea,  made 
Danifli  monarch  more  tradable.  Defpairing  of 
g  able  to  obtain  freftx  fuccours  from  the  emperor^ 

».  Poflend.  Ub.  XT.    Barre,  torn.  ix«  ji.  Id.  Ibid. 
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the  haughty  and  violent  Chriftian  now  liftencd  to  the 
mediatiba^of  France.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  con- 
A.D.  X644.  eluded  at  Brorofboo,  by  which  Sweden  reftorcd  to 
Denmark  all  the  towns  Torftenfon  had  taken  in  Hol- 
ftein ;  and  Chriftian,  on  his  part  ceded  to  Sweden, 
Jemptie,  Halland,  the  iflandof  Gothland,  and  the  ciu- 
del  and  town  of  Wifbie,  with  all  the  iiles  depending 
upon  it.  Belide  this  treaty,  which  enabled  Sweden  to 
aft  with  all  her  forces  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
Thuillerie  concluded  an  alliance  between  France  and 
Denn>ark,  by  which  Chriftian  agreed  to  yield  no  aifift* 
ance,  diredily  or  indircQlyi  to  the  enemies  of  France, 
or  thofe  of  her  allies  >*. 

The  emperor  was  not  10  a  condition  to  prevent  the 
ratification  of  thefe  treaties.    Turenne  had  retrieved 
the  affairs  of  France  upon  the  Rhine,  which  he  crofled 
at  Brifac,  and  advancing  with  a  fmall  army  toward 
the  fource  of  the  Dannbe,  routed  the  Imperialifts, 
commanded  by  the  baron  de  Merci.   He  afterward  at- 
tempted the  relief  of  Friburg,  which  was  invefted  by 
the  Bavarian  army,  under  the  count  dc  Merci,  brother 
of  the  baron ;  but  finding  himfelf  too  weak  to  afi  with 
vigour  againft  the  enemy,  he  retired,  and  fortified  a 
camp  within  a  league  of  the  town,  whence  he  had  the 
mortification  to  lee  it  furrendcr.     Meantime  cardinal 
Mazarine,  informed  that  the  French  army  was  very 
inferior  in  ftrength  to  the  Bavarians,  ordered  the  celc» 
brated  Lewis  de  Bourbon,  duke  d'Enguien,  whom  I 
have  already  had  occafion  to  mention,  and  who  was 
fon  to  the  prince  of  Condc,  to  join  1  urcnnc  with  a 
reinforcement.      Thefe    two   generals    attacked   the 
count  dc  Merci  near  Friburg,  with  fuch  impetuofity, 
thai,   notwilhftanding    his    advantageous    fituatioB, 
which  fccmed  to  place  him  beyond  ihc  reach  of  dan- 

32.  Putfcnd,  lib.  XV. 
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ger,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loft  of  three    LBTter 
tboofand  men.  ' 

This  aAion,  which  lafted  feven  hours,  watimmedi- 
diately  followed  by  another,  in  which  the  Bavarians 
gained  at  firft  fome  advantage.  But  the  duke  d*£n- 
guieo  rallied  his  troops,  which  feemed  difpofed  toquit 
the  field;  and  boldly  marching  againil  the  enemy^ 
drove  them  three  times  from  their  entrenchments^ 
which  they  as  often  regained  :  and  vi£lory  at  laft  re- 
mained undecided,  as  neither  party  quitted  his  ground. 
Merciy  however,  who  bad  loft  one  half  of  his  army^ 
refolved  to  avoid  a  third  (hock  by  a  quick  retreat. 
This  he  efFcdcd  in  good  order,  notwithftanding  .all 
the  attempts  of  the  French  to  break  his  rear;  and  re- 
folutely  continuing  his  march,  he  fafely  reached  the 
coontry  of  Wurtcmburg  with  the  remains  of  his 
forces,  leaving  to  the  enemy  his  artillery  and  baggage, 
with  all  the  towns  (ituated  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Mofelle,  from  iVIcntz  to  Landaw  ''• 

Nor  were  France  and  Sweden  the  only  foreign 
powers  that  incommoded  the  emperor.  Mazarine  and 
Oxeoftiern,  in  order  the  better  to  command  the  negocia- 
tions,  as  well  as  to  furnifh  employment  for  Ferdinand, 
while  the  Swedes  were  engaged  in  the  Danifh  war, 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  Ragotiki,  vaivode  of 
Tranfylvania;  and  that  prince,  with  the  confent  of 
the  grand  iignior,  to  whom  he  was  tributary,  entered 
Hungary  at  the  head  of  thirty  thouiand  men,  and  took 
CaflTovia.  In  juftiiication  of  his  conduct  he  publifhcd 
a  manifefto,  addreffed  to  the  Hungarian  nobility,  ia 
which  he  allured  them,  that  hisfole  view  in  taking  up 
arms  was  to  defend  their  liberties  and  privileges 
againft  the  ambition  of  the  emperor,  who  intended  to 
oijtke  that  cicdive  kingdom  hereditary  in  his  family, 

33.  Barre,  torn.  ix. 
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PART  I.    This  manifefto  was  anfwered  by  Ferdinand^  who  feat 
A^i&MA.  a  body  of  veteran  troops,  under  general  Gocutz,  to  ex- 
pel  the  Tranfylvanian  prince;  and  Ragotfki's  troops 
being  raw  and  undifciplined,  be  durft  not  hazard  an  en* 
gagemeut,  though  fuperior  in  number  to  the  enemy. 
Other  circumftances  confpired  to  haften  bit  retreat. 
He  received  intelligence  that  die  grand  vizier,  the  chief 
fupport  of  his  intereft  at  the  court  of  Conftantinople, 
was  dead,  and  that  the  king  of  Poland  intended  to  de*  . 
dare  war  againft  him.    He  was  eagerly  purfaed  by   ^ 
Gocutz;  but  the  country  being  deftitute  of  provifiooi|  ^ 
the  imperial  troops  were  wafted  with  famine  and  fa*    . 
tigue,  and  afterward  totally  ruined  at  the  fiege  of  Caf-  ^^ 
fovia,   where  the  vaivode  had   left  five   regiments,  . 
which   defended  the    place    with   fingular   bravery.  .. 
That  defence,  and  the  lofs  of  the  Imperialifts,  infpir-   1 
cd  Ragotfki  with  frefh  courage.     He  rejefted  with   ~ 
dii^ain  the  terms  of  peace  offered  him  by  Ferdinand; 
and  was  of  infinite  fervice  to  Sweden  by  dividing  the 
forces  of  the  empire,  while  her  troops  were  employed 
in  Holftein  againft  the  king  of  Denmark  ^*. 

ToRSTENsoN,  whom  we  have  feen  commanding  ia 
Holftein,  purfucd  into  Lower  Saxony  Galas,  the  impe-  ~ 
rial  general,  whofe  army  there  experienced  a  fatefimi* 
lar  to  that  under  Goeutz  in  Hungary  ;  it  being  almoft 
utterly  deftroyed  by  famine,  fatigue,  and  the  fword  of 
the  Swedes.  Having  now  no  enemy  tooppofehimTorf- 
tenfon  entered  Bohemia,  and  marched  dircAly  toward  ' 
Prague,  in  1  opesof  furpriiing  that  city,  and  taking  pri- 
ibners  the  emperor  and  the  archduke  Leopold^  who  had 
rciidcd  there  for  fome  time.  In  this  bold  attempt,  how- 
ever, he  was  difappointed.  Ferdinand  was  no  fooner 
appriled  of  the  march  of  the  Swedes,  than  he  ordered 
all  the  troops  that  could  be  aflemblcd  to  approach  the 

34.  Id.  ibid. 
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idace  of  hit  refidence,  under  Galas,  Hasfeld,  John  de   ^^^^ 
Wert  (who  had  at  laft  obtained  his  liberty),  and  the  .        -  [f 
counts  Brouay  and  Montecucnii.  But  all  thefc  forces,  A< ^'  1645* 
commanded  by  foch  able  generals,  not  being  fufficient 
to  diiiipate  his  fears,  the  emperor  retired  with  the  arch- 
fake  to  Vienna  I'. 

MiiiNTiMB  the  imperial  army  being  completely 
foriBcd,  encamped  between  Thabor  and  Budeweis,  at  a 
finall  diftance  from  the  Swedes,  and  each  party  watched 
the  motions  of  the  other  with  equal  diligence  and  ad* 
dreft*  Here  the  fuperior  genius  of  Torftenfon  was  con- 
fpicaous.  In  order  to  decoy  the  Imperialifts  from  their 
adrantageous  poiition,  he  fpread  a  report,  that  he  in- 
tended to  march  into  Moravia,  and  adually  took  the 
route  to  that  province ;  but  finding  he  had  gained  his 
pcnnty  as  the  enemy  were  in  motion  to  follow  him,  he 
returned  and  encamped  near  Strockwits.  Soon  after  he 
pafied  theMoIdaw,  and  arrived  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Thabor,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  enemy. 
Nothing  paiTed,  for  fome  days,  but  flight  ikirmifhes; 
for  although  both  armies  were  eager  to  engage,  neither 
would  quit  the  pod  it  had  feized,  in  order  to  attack  the 
other.  At  length  however  Torftenfon,  trufting  to  the 
valour  of  his  troops,  rcfolved  to  give  the  Imperialifts 
battle.  He  accordingly  advanced  toward  their  camp, 
in  a  threatening  pofture,  about  break  of  day,  when  a 
briik  cannonading  began ;  and  by  feven  in  the  morn- 
iDg,  both  armies  were  engaged  in  clofe  fight,  which  was 
continued  forthefpace  of  four  hours  with  incredible  ob. 
ftinacy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  adion,  the  left  wing 
of  the  Swedes  began  to  give  ground  ;  but  being  fup- 
ported  in  time,  the  battle  was  reftored,  and  Torftenfon 
charged  the  Imperialifts  with  fuch  fury,  that  tlieir  ca- 

35.  Hcifsi  Uy.  ul,  chap.  x.    Barrc,  torn.  ix. 
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PART  I.  valry  was  broken^  and  their  infantry  cut  in  pieces 
A.  01^5!  General  Goeatz,  and  about  three  thoufand  men,  wot 
left  dead  on  the  field ;  twenty»fix  pieces  of  cannos  ^ 
were  taken,  together  with  fixty»three  pair  of  coloun, 
and  four  thoufand  prifoaers,  among  whom  was  general 
Hasfeld,  and  feveral  other  officers  of  diftinAion.  The 
purfuit  was  no  lefs  bloody  than  the  battle.  Twelve 
hundred  of  the  imperial  infantry  were  ilain  in  one 
body,  and  a  great  number  taken  prifoners,  togetho 
with  three  thoufand  horfe^^  • 

Struck  with  terror  by  thefe  repeated  misfortuoei^ 
Ferdinand  prefTed  the  elefior  of  Bavaria  to  affift  ] 
him'  with  troops;  and  that  prince  fent  four  thoufand  | 
men  to  Vienna,  excuilng  himfelf  from  furniftiingi  : 
greater  number,  as  he  was  obliged  to  proteA  his  own 
dominions  againft  the  infults  of  the  French,  who 
threatened  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Galas,  at  the  fame 
time,  collected  the  broken  remains  of  the  imperial  ar- 
my in  Bohemia;  fet  on  foot  new  levies;  and  having 
formed  a  rcfpefiable  body  of  troops,  encamped  under 
the  cannon  of  Pilfen,  in  order  to  obferve  the  motiont 
of  Torftenfon;  who,  in  confequence  of  his  late  vi&ory, 
had  reduced  Leipnitz,  Pilgran,  Igl^^»  and  feveral  other 
places.  The  town  of  Krembs,  Stein,  and  the  fort  of 
Tyrnftein  alfo  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror;  fo  that  the 
Swedes  were  now  mailers  of  the  Danube  on  the  fide 
of  Moravia:  and  all  the  towns  in  that  province  fur* 
rendered  at  difcretion,  except  Brinn,  which  Torflcn* 
fon  beiieged,  as  the  rcdu£tion  of  it  feemed  neceflarj 
to  facilitate  his  junAion  with  Ragotiki,  on  which  was 
fuppofed  to  depend  the  fate  of  Hungary  and  Aufiria. 

This  enterprize  occaConed  fuch  alarm  at  the  court 
of  Vienna,  that  the  emperor  retired  to  Ratifbon,  and 
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the  emprefs  and  her  attendants  fled  for  refuse  to  Gratz      I-ETTER 
in  Stiria.    All  the  mod  valuable  furniture  was  remov-    ^^^_^f 
ed  from  tlic  capital,  the  fuburbs  were  pulled  down,   a.d.  1645. 
and  the  baftions  and  ramparts   repaired.     Some  old 
regiments  threw  thcmfclves  into  the  city;  the  inhabi* 
tants  were  armed  ;  the  magazines  filled,  and  prepara- 
tions  made  for  fupporting  a  long  fiege.     Torftenfon,  ' 

however,  had  no  thoughts  of  fuch  an  enterprise.  He 
found  fufEcient  employment  at  Brinn;  which  by  its 
gallant  defence,  afforded  Ferdinand  leifuie  to  put  his 
affairs  in  fome  order.  Tiie  archduke  Leopold  was 
declared  commander  in  chief  of  the  imperial  forces; 
and  Galas,  who  fcrved  under  him,  in  equality  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, alTemblcd  the  militia  from  all  quarters 
to  augment  the  army,  that  he  might  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  Swedes  from  eroding  the  Danube,  Nor  was 
the  eleAor  of  Bavaria  Icfs  bufy  in  taking  meafurcs  IQ 
oppofc  the  progrcfs  of  the  French. 

General  Merci  having  received  intelligence  that 
marefcbal  Turenne,  after  quitting  his  winter  quarters 
attJpire,  had  cftablidied  his  head  poft  at  Maricndal, 
and  that  his  troops  were  difperfed  in  the  neighbouring 
towns  for  the  conveniency  of  fubfiftcnce,  refolved  to 
attack  him  by  furprife,  in  hopes  of  defeating  him  be- 
fore he  could  aflemblc  his  forces.  Extending  himfclf, 
with  this  view,  in  the  plain  of  Mariendal,  Merci 
drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  He  placed  his 
toot  in  the  centre,  and  his  cavalry  on  the  two 
wings.  After  cannonading  the  French  for  fome 
lime,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  infantry, 
and  flQarched  to  the  attack  of  a  fmall  wood  that 
covered  their  front ;  a  poft  which  it  was  abfolutcly 
neceflary  for  him  to  poffefs,  before  his  left  wing, 
commanded  by  John  de  Wert,  could  aft  to  ad- 
vantage. Turenne  at  the  fame  time,  with  his  caval- 
ry, charged  the  right  wing  of  the  Imperial ifts,  which  • 
Vol..  Ill,  N  be 
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PART  I.  he  broke,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  fecond  line.  But, 
jCd^i64s,  ^"ring  thefe  efforts,  three  thouland  French  troops^  un- 
der the  command  of  general  Rofc,  were  routed  and 
difperfed  by  the  Bavarians;  and  de  Wert,  perceiving 
their  confufion,  advanced  with  his  left  wing,  in  order 
to  take|Turrene  in  the  rear.  Seniible  of  the  r'^  he 
ran  of  being  furrounded,  the  marefchal  ordered  his  ca- 
valry to  wheel  about,  and  retire  acrofs  the  wood ;  at 
the  other  fide  of  which  being  joined  by  three  frelh 
regiments  of  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horfe,  that  had 
been  already  engaged,  he  ranged  them  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, with  a  view  of  attacking  the  enemy,  fhould  they 
pafs  the  wood.  Merci,  however,  did  not  think  proper 
to  try  the  experiment :  fo  that  the  French  general, 
having  colle£ted  his  broken  troops,  retired  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy  ;  crofled  the  Maine  in  their  defpite,  and 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Heffc,  where  he  found  that 
he  had  loft  great  part  of  his  infantry,  twelve  hundred 
horfe,  and  his  whole  baggage  ^7. 

Elated  with  this  advantage,  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria 
made  very  lofty  propofals of  peace  to  France;  and  Ma- 
zarine, without  regarding  them,  fent  a  reinforcement 
of  eight  thoufandmen  toTurenne,  under  the  condudk 
of  the  duke  d'Enguien.  Thefe  two  commanders  re- 
folved  to  bring  the  Bavarians  to  a  general  aftion.  With 
this  view  Turenne,  whofe  day  it  was  to  lead,  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  to  engage  the  enemy.  But 
tKcy  had  taken  poftupon  a  rifingground,  fo  innacceffiblc, 
that  it  Teemed  hazardous  to  attack  them  at  fuch  difad* 
vantage.  The  duke  d'Enguien  being  afterwards  in- 
vefted  with  the  chief  command,  determined  therefore 
to  advance  toward  theDaiiube,  and  was  profecuting  his 
march  to  Nordlingcn,  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  Bavarians  were  come  up  with  him.     He  im- 
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mediately  ranged  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  upon  the   I^tter 
iame  plain  where  the  Swedes  had  fufFered  amelancholy  y       -  \f 
defeat  foon  after  the  death  of  Guftavus  ;  giving  the   A.D.1645. 
command  of  the  right  wing  to  the  marefchalde  Gra- 
mont,    and  that  of  the  left  to  Turenne.     Mariin,  an 
officer  of  reputation,  was  placed-at  the  head  of  thefirft 
line  of  infantry  ;  the  fccond,  compofcd  chiefly  of 
Heffiansy  was  commanded  by  major  general  Geifs  ;  and 
die  Sieur  de  Chabot  conduced  the  corps  de  rcferve. 

The  Bavarians  were  drawn  up  on  an  eminence  of 
cafy  afcent.  Their  right  wing,  compofed  folely  of  in- 
fuitry,  was  pofted  upon  the  higher  ground,  and  their 
aain  body  entrenched  below.  Still  lower  lay  a  village, 
and  on  their  left  wing,  commanded  by  John  de  Wert, 
food  a  caflle,  which  they  had  taken  care  to  garrifon. 
The  a  A  ion  was  begun  by  the  duke  d'Enguien,  who 
ordered  Mariin  to  attack  the  village ;  but  he  being 
dangerouily  wounded,  and  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand giving  way,  the  French  general  fent  in  his  room 
the  marquis  de  MouiTau  with  a  reinforcement.  This 
body  alfo  was  broken,  and  would  have  been  utterly 
deftroyed,  had  not  the  duke  in  perfon  led  on  the 
whole  French  infantry  to  the  affiftance  of  the  marquis. 
Nor  could  their  utmoft  efforts  turn  the  tide  of  battle, 
until  the  count  de  Merci  was  flain  at  the  head  of  his 
conquering  troops.  Even  after  the  death  of  that  great 
captain,  all  the  intrepidity  of  the  duke  d'Enguien, 
who  difplayed  the  moft  heroic  valour,  could  not  pre- 
vent the  deflruftion  of  great  part  of  the  French  infan- 
try. And  to  incrcafe  the  misfortunes  of  the  future 
Coode,  the  left  win-^  of  the  Bavarians  fell  with  fuch 
fury  upon  the  French  cavalry,  that  they  were  totally 
footed,  and  the  marefchal  deGramont  made  prifoner; 
while  John  de  Wert,  attacking  the  corps  de  referve, 
defeated  Chabot,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  baggage. 
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PaRiN®  thefe  difafters,  Turenne  aflailed  the  riglii 
wing  of  the  enemy  ;  and  having  reached  the  top  of  t.lic 
eminence  in  good  order,  a  terrible  conflift  enfued,  ia 
which  the  firft  line  of  the  Bavarians  was  brokeh  ;  but 
general  Glcen  advancing  with  the  fecond,  the  Frencli 
were  ready  to  give  way  in  their  turn,  when  the  duke 
d'Enguien  came  feafonably  to  the  fupport  of  his  left 
wing.  He  obliged  the  Bavarians  to  retire,  and  leave  bp- 
hind  them  theircannon,  which  were  pointed  againftthc 
part  of  their  right  wing  drawn  upnear  the  village.  Tu* 
renne  now  charged  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  drove  theti* 
beyond  the  villnge,   after  having  taken  general  GleeO 
priloner.     Meantime  John  de  Wert,   partly  informed 
of  what  had  been  pafled  upoq  the  hill,  haftcn^d  thilhc^ 
with  his  viclprious  left  wing;  but  he  came  too  late  V^> 
retrieve  the  honour  of  the  day,  every  thing  bclnig  al- 
ready in  confufion.    All  that  hp  could  do,  therefore^ 
was,  to  lead  off  the  remains  of  the  Bavarian  army  (P 
Donawert,    whither   they    cfcaped  under  the  cover 
of  night,    though  purfucd   as  far  as  the    banks  <>f 
Danube  ^^ 

1 

This  viflory,  if  fucli  it  may  be  Called,  was  dearly 
purchafcd  by  the  French,  four  thoufand  of  their  bcft 
troops  being  left  dead  upon  the  fpot.  Nordliagen  and 
fome  neighbouring  places,  indeed,  opened  their  gates 
to  the  concjucrors ;  but  they  were  loon  recovered  by  ihc 
Bavarians,  who  received  a  ftrong  reinforcement  under 
the  archduke  Leopold.  Turenne,  however,  after  the 
departure  of  the  duke  d'Enguicn,  who  went  to  Paris  to 
receive  the  applaufe  due  to  his  valour,  had  the  honour 
of  clofing  the  campaign  with  re-eftablifhing  the  eleftor 
of  Triers  in  his  dominions.  That  prince,  after  a  cap- 
tivity of  ten  years,  had  obtained  his  liberty,  in  coofo 

38.  Barre,  torn.  'x.    Hclfs,  liv.  iU,  chap.  x.     Aubcri,  Ji:jl.  i*  Ctrl 
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quence  of  a  fecond  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  by  which  ht    I-Ef  TEft 
fubmitted  to  the  articles  of  the  peace  of  Prague,  and    ^  ^-1/ 
>ther  rigorous  conditions.  But  as  he  iigned  this  treaty  A.D.i645, 
mih  no  other  view  than  to  deliver  himfelf  from  a  tedi- 
ous and  grievous  imprifonment,  he  threw  himfelf  upon 
Jic  protection  of  France,  as  foon  as  he  was  enlarged^ 
ind  cardinal  Mazarine  ordered  Turenne  to  effedt  hit 
-elloration.     The    marcfchal    accordingly    invefted 
Triers  :  the  garrifon  was  obliged  to  capitulate,   and 
the  eleftor  entered  his  capital  amidft  the  acclamations 
of  his  fuhjefts '?. 

DcKiNO  thefe  tranfaftions,  the  ele6lor  of  Saxony, 
(lading himfelf  unable  to  (lop  the  progrefs  of  theSwedes 
under  Koningfmark,  who  had  reduced  a  number  of 
towns  in  Thuringia  and  Mifnia,  had  recourfc  to  a  ne- 
gociation,  and  concluded  a  truce  with  that  general  for 
fix  months^  as  a  prelude  to  a  peace  With  Sweden.  This 
treaty  was  the  more  difagreeable  to  the  houfe  of  Auf* 
tria,  as  it  enabled  Koningfmark,  after  laying  Bohemia 
Under  contribution,  to  from  a  junftion  with  Torften- 
fon,  who  had  carried  his  depredations  to  the  very  gates 
of  Vienna,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  archduke. 
The  emperor,  however,  in  fome  degree  counterbalan- 
ced the  defeftion  of  the  elcAor  of  Saxony,  by  a  peace 
withRagotlki,  He  acknov^ledged  that  prince  fovcreign 
ofTranfiIvania,and  reftored  to  him  certain  poffcffions, 
in  Hungary,  which  had  belonged  to  his  predcccflor, 
Bethlem  Gabor  ^\ 

ToRSTENSoN,  aftcrhis  junftion  With  Koningfmark, 
propofed  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  Prague  ;  but  the 
archduke  Leopold  being  joined  by  the  count  de  Bou- 
chain,  took  fuch  efFe(ftual  meafures  for  fecuring  that 

39.  Id.  ibIJ.  40.  Afinal,  ii  V  Emp,  torn.  ii. 
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PART  I.  city,  as  rendered  the  attempt  imprafticablc.  Chagrin- 
JLD^iA.  ^^  ^^  ^^^*  difappointment,  and  greatly  affliftcd with 
the  gout,  Torftenfon  retired  to  his  own  country.  He 
was  fucceedcd  in  the  chief  command  by  general  Wran* 
gel,  who  fupported  thcreputation  of  the  Swedifli  arms, 
and  in  conjuftion  with  Turenne  ravaged  Franconia^ 
Sileiia,  and  Moravia,  laying  the  country  every  whero 
under  contribution. 

In  order  to  fecure  his  dominions  againft  thefe  ra- 
vages, the  elcftor  of  Bavaria  withdrew  his  troops  from 
the  fervice  of  the  emperor,  and  concluded  a  feparate 
peace  with  France.  His  example  was  followed  by 
the  archbilhop  of  Cologne;  and  the  archbifhop  of 
A.D.  1647.  Mentz  and  the  landgrave  of  HelTe  Darmftadt  were 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  taking  the  fame  ftep  by 
the  viftorious  Turenne.  He  laid  wafte  their  do- 
minions, and  ft  ruck  all  Germany  with  the  terror  of 
his  arms.  Nor  were  the  Swedes  inadive.  Having 
garrifoned  the  towns  they  poffeffed  in  Weftphalia 
and  Upper  Suabia,  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
Schweinfurt,  which  had  cut  off  the  communication 
between  thefe  two  provinces,  and  again  entering 
Bohemia,  reduced  £gra  in  prefence  of  the  imperial 
army  ♦'. 

The  confederates  were  lefs  fuccefsful  in  other  quar- 
ters. Nothing  of  confequence  had  been  effe£ted  either 
in  Italy  or  the  Low  Countries,  during  the  two  lafr 
campaigns,  and  in  Spain  the  reputation  of  two  cele- 
brated French  generals  had  been  tarnifhed.  In  1646, 
the  count  d'Harcourt,  viceroy  of  Catalonia;  befieged 
Lerida.      The  garrifon  was  not  ftrong,  nor  was  the 

41.  Barre,  tOBl.  ix.      Hexft,  liY.  iii,  chap.  x.    ffj/l.  du  FU  de  Tm^ 
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)lacc  in  a  fta:e  of  defence.    But  Don  Antonio  de  Brito,  letter 

liegovernor»  had  the  addrcfs  to  make  thcFrcnch  believe,  .  ^^^^' 

hat  his  condition  was  yet  more  defpcra^c  than  he  found  A.  D.  1^7, 

t;  fo  that  they  did  not  prefs  the  fiege To  vigoroufly  as 

bey  otherwife  might,  from  a  pcrfuafion  that  he  would 

iiTcnder  at  difcretion.    Meanwhile  the  marquis  dc 

iCgoncz,  the  Spanifh  general,  who  knew  exaftly  the 

ate  of  the  garrifon,  caufed  a  great  convoy,  to  be  pro- 

ided.  When  it  was  near  ready,  he  advanced  towards 

.erida,  feemingly  with  an  intention  to  relieve  the 

lace  ;  but,  after  lying  fome  days  within  fight  of  the 

rench  army,  he  decamped,    as  if  he  had  abandoned 

is  defign.    Having  forwarded  the  convoy,  he  march- 

}  dircAly  back  to  the  town  ;  and  appeared  unexpefl- 

lly,  in  order  of  battle,  on  one  fide  of  the  French  lines ; 

hilc,    on  the  other,   the  convoy  with  a  ftrong  rcin- 

>rcement  fafely  entered  the  place,   during  the  hurry 

:  the  bcfiegcrs  to  receive  the  enemy.  Harcourt  there- 

>rc  found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  raifing  the 

^;  adifappointment  which  chagrined  him  fo  much, 

latTie  refigned  the  command,  and  returned  to  France, 

here  he  was  very  coldly  received  by  Mazarine  ^*, 

The  prince  of  Conde,  formerly  duke  d'Enguien,  was 
►w  appointed  viceroy  of  Catalonia,  the  Catalans,  as 
ready  obferved^  having  put  themfelvts  under  the 
otedion  of  France.  Elated  with  pad  fucccfs,  he  re- 
ived to  diftinguifli  the  beginning  of  his  admmiftra- 
»n  by  the  reduftion  of  Lerida,  in  which  his  pre- 
celTor  had  failed.  Fortunately  he  found  the  lines 
the  count  d*  Harcourt  fo  little  damaged,  that  they 
TC  cafily  repaired,  and  the  trenches  were  opened 
th  a  flourilh  of  violins.     The  conduft  of  Don 

t.  Q^nqT)  ^ifl*  MUU.  dt  Louis  XIF,      Mem*  it  Madame  de   Moi' 
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Antonio  de  Brio,  who  was  well  fupplled  with  ctery 

^  necefl'arv,    and  had  a  frarrifon  of  three  thoufand  men. 

A.  D.  1647.  . 

was  the  very  reverfe  of  what  it  had  been  the  year  be- 
fore. He  harrfffcd  the  enemy  with  continual  faHics, 
and  difputed  with  ohftinacy  every  inch  of  ground* 
The  French  afcribed  this  change  of  conduft  to  his  be- 
ing fenfiblc  that  they  had  made  the  attack  in  the  wcak- 
efl  place,  and  concluded  that  he  Would  be  obliged  to 
furrendcr  as  foon  a»  they  had  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  the  outworks ;  but  in  the  midft  of  thefc  fanguinc 
expcfiations  peculiar  to  the  French  nation,  the  engi- 
neers found  their  progrefsobftrufled  by  a  rock.  It  was 
impoflible  to  proceed,  it  was  too  late  to  begin  again; 
the  troops  were  diminiflied  by  fatigue,  the  heats  were 
coming  on.  The  Spanifh  army,  under  the  marquis 
d*Aitona,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  the 
prince  of  Condc  was  obliged  to  railc  the  liege  ^^.  The 
rcftof  the  campaign  was  was  fpcnt  in  fruitlefs  marches 
and  countcrmarchts. 

The  conclufionof  the  year  16^7  was  not  more  for- 
tunate for  the  confederates  in  Germany.  The  ele£lor 
of  Bavaria  was  prevailed  upon  to  renounce  the  alliance 
he  had  concluded  with  France,  and  re- unite  hirafelf 
to  the  emperor,  and  in  confetjucnce  of  the  union  of 
the  Bavarian  and  imperial  forces,  Wrangel  was  obliged 
to  abandon  Bohemia.  After  bcinc:  harraflcd  hv  the 
Auftrian  general  Melander,  in  a  long  and  difficult 
mrircli,  l>e  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunfwick. 

A.  D.  .64!^.  Early  in  t!ic  fpring,  however,  the  Swedifh  general 
led  out  his  army,  with  an  intention  lofurpife  the  ene- 
my in  their  cantonments  ;  but  they  were  apprifed  of 
his  dcfign,  and  had  afl'emblcd  their  troops.  In  order  to 

43.  Miirtinierr,  Utjl.  Gen,  £  Ej^^t^nt.     Quincy,  ubi  fup. 
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alone  for  this  failure,  Wrangcl  advanced,  in  conjunc-    ^^I^^ 
tjon  with  Turennc,   againft  the  Auftrians  and  Bava«    ^_-^^'  > 
rians,  at  Zofmarhaufen,  or  Zummerhaufen,  near  the  AlXi^f* 
Danube.    There  a  furious  battle  was  fought ;  and  the 
Imperial  forces  were  defeated,  notwithftanding  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  Montccuculi  andWittcmberg,  Thefc 
able  generals  were  only  able  to  fave  the  remains  of  tli» 
army,  by  a  roafterly  retreat  to  Augfburg  4+, 

Pico LOM INI  arriving  foon  after  from  the  Nether- 
lands, aiTumed  the  chief  command  of  the  Imperial 
forces  in  the  room  of  Melander,  who  was  flain.  His 
prefence  fcemcd  to  infufe  new  fpirit  into  the  troops  ; 
but  he  could  not  prevent  the  confederates  from  palling 
the  Lech,  and  penetrating  into  Bavaria,  where  they 
laid  the  whole  country  under  contribution,  and 
obliged  the  eleflor  to  quit  his  capital,  and  take  refuge 
ki  Saltzburg. 

Nor  was  the  viflory  at  Zummerhaufen  the  only  ad- 
vantage the  confederates  had  gained  fince  the  opening 
of  the  campaign.  The  Hcffians  had  defeated  the  baron 
Lamboy  near  Grcvemburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers  ; 
and  Koningfmark  had  furprifed  the  new  city  of 
Prague.  In  the  mean  time  Charles  Guftavus,  count 
Palatine  of  Deux  Fonts,  arriving  from  Sweden  with 
a  reinforcement  of  eight  thoufand  men,  undertook  the 
fiege  of  Old  Prague  ;  and  carried  on  his  approaches 
widi  fuch  vigour,  that  the  place  muft  have  been 
taken  had  not  the  emperor,  dreading  the  lofs  of  that 
capital,  and  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  re- 
folved  in  earned  to  conclude  the  fo  long  demanded 
peace  *'. 

4*4.  Barre,  torn.  uc.     Hijl.  Ju  VitdtTurennt.     Heif»  liv,  iii.  chap.  x. 
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PART  I.         Hitherto  the  negociations  at  Munftcr  and  Ofna- 
A.D.1648.  brughad  varied  according  to  the  viciffitudcs  of  the  war; 
bat  the  French  and  Swedes  being  now  decifively  vifto- 
,    rious,  and  having  no  other  enemy  in  Germany  but  the 
emperor,  all  the  reft  being  either  fubdued  or  in  alliance 
with  them,  it  only  remained  for  Ferdinand  to  receive 
law  from  thofepowers^j  Other  circumftances  confpired 
to  forward  the  treaty.     Sweden,  notwithftanding  the 
greatfuccefsof  itsarms,  wasexhaufted  by  its  unremit- 
ted efforts,  during  eighteen  years  of  hoftilities;  and 
the  young  queen,  Chriflina,  fo  didinguifhed  by  her 
love  of  learning,  was  defirous  of  repofe,  that  fhe  might 
have  leifure  to  porfue,  her  favourite  ftudies.   .  The 
United  Provinces,  becomejealousof  France,  had  coo- 
eluded  in  1647,  afeparate  treaty  with  Spain;  in  which 
their  independency  was  not  only  acknowledged,  but 
the  republic  was  declared  a  free  and  fovercign  ftate, 
by  the  only  power  that  had  difputcd  it,  at  a  vaft«x<» 
pence  of  blood  and  treafure;    with  an  obftinacy  to 
which  hiftory  affords  no  parallel,  for  the  term  of  four- 
fcore  years.     France,  therefore,  was  left  to  fuftain 
alone  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  againft  the  Spaniih 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  and  cardinal  Maza- 
rine, hcrprime  minifter,  being  at  the  fame  time  threat- 
ened with  an  inteft  ne  war,  became  more  moderate  in 
his  demands  at  the  congrcfs,  as  well  as  more  fincercly 
difpofed  to  promote  the  tranquillity  of  Germany  ♦«, 

In  confcquence  of  thefe  favourable  occurrences  and 
correfponding  views,  the  memorable  Pe  ace  of  WesT- 
PHALIA  wasfigned  at  Munfter  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  Oflobcr,  in  the  year  1648.  As  it  is  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  empire,  and  the  bafis  of  all  fubfe- 

46.  Aubcri,  Hifi,  dm  Card.  Jdaxarint.      Puffciidorff.      Barre.      Le 
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qoent  treaties,  I  muft  make  you  acquainted,  my  dear  [letter 
Philip,  with  the  fubftancc  of  the  principal  articles  of  it.  ^  ^  -~lj 
In  order  to  fatisfy  the  di£Ferent  powers,  the  following  A.D.itf48« 
important  ftipulations  were  found  necelTary;  namely. 
That  France  (hall  poffcfs  the  fovereignty  of  the  three 
archbifhopricks,  Mctz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  the  city  of 
Pignerol,  Brilac,  and  its  dependencies,  the  territory  of 
Sontgaw,  the  landgraviates  of  Upper  and  Lower  AN 
face,  and  the  right  to  keep  a  garrifon  in  Philip{burg  ; 
that  to  Sweden  fhall  be  granted,  befides  five  millions  of 
crowns,  the  archhifhoprick  of  Bremen  and  the  bifhop* 
rick  of  Verdcn  fccularized.  Upper  Pomerania,  Stetin^ 
the  ifleof  Rugen,  and  the  city  of  Wifmar,  in  the  du- 
chy of  Mecklenburg,  all  to  beheld  as  fiefs  of  the  em- 
pirCy  with  three  votes  at  the  diet ;  that  the  ele£lor  of 
Brandenburg  fhall  be  reimburfed  for  the  lofs  of  Upper 
Pomerania,  by  the  ceifionof  the  bifhoprick  of  Magde- 
lmr|; fccularized,  and  by  having  the  bifhopricks  of  HaU 
faerftadt,  Minden,  and  Camin,  declared  fecular  princi- 
palities, with  four  votes  at  the  diet ;  that  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  as  an  equivalent  for  Wifmar,  (hall  have 
the  biihopricks  of  Schwerin  and  Ratfburg,  erected,  in ' 
like  manner,  into  fecular  principalities;  that  the  elec- 
toral dignity,  with  the  Upper  Palatinate,  (hall  remain 
with  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  hisdefcendant?, 
as  long  as  they  (hall  produce  male  iffue ;  but  that  the 
Lower  Palatinate  (hall  be  reftored  to  Charles  Lewis, 
fba  of  the  depofed  ele£lor,  in  whofe  favour  (hall  be  efta- 
blilhed  an  eighth  eleQorate,  to  continue  till  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  houfe  of  Bavaria  ^K    All  the  other  princes 
and  ftatesofthe  empire  were  re-eftabli(hed  in  thelands^ 
rights,  and  prerogarives,  which  they  enjoyed  before  the 
troubles  of  Bohemia,  in  1619.    The  republic  of  Swit* 

47.  Dtt  Moot*      C0rfi  Diphmat,  torn.  ti.      Pfcffc),  Abbfge  Cbn/uf. 
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l-ETTER    zerland  was  declared  to  be  a  fovcrcicrn  (late,  exempt 

LXXV.  . 

i|_     -,',,1    from  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  long  dif- 
A4D.i64t.  puted  fuccefliori  of  Clcvcs  and  Juliers,  with  the  refti- 
tutioft  (Jf  Ldrrainj  was  referred  to  arbitration*'. 

The  ftipulatldnsin  fcgard  to  religion  were  no  left  ac- 
curate and  compreheniive.  The  pacification  of  Paflad 
was  confirmed,  in  its  full  extent  ♦  and  it  tC^as  farther 
agreed.  That  the  Calvinifts  fhall  enjdy  the  fame  privi- 
leges as  the  Lutherans;  that  the  Imperial  chamber 
fhould  confift  of  twenty-four  Proteftant  members, 
and  twenty-fix  Catholics;  that  the  emperor  fhall  re- 
ceive fix  Proteftants  into  his  aulic  council;  and  that ' 
an  equal  number  of  Catholic  and  Proteftant  depruties 
Ihall  be  chofen  for  the  diet,  except  when  it  is  con- 
yoked  on  a  caufe  that  concerns  one  of  the  two  reli- 
gions; in  which  cafe,  all  the  deputies  (hall  be  Protef- 
tants, if  it  refpefts  the  Proteftants;  and  Catholics  if  it 
relates  to  the  followers  of  the  catholic  faith  $9^ 

These  are  the  great  outlines  of  the  Peace  of  Weft- 
phalia,  foeftential  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  in  ge- 
neral, and  to  that  of  Germany  in  particular.  War, 
however,  between  France  and  Spain,  was  continued 
with  various  fuccefs,  until  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrennes, 
negociated  in  1659,  when  Lewis  XIV.  was  married  to 
the  infanta  Maria  Therefa,  daughter  ©f  Philip  IV.  as  I 
fhall  afterward  have  occafion  more  particularly  to  re- 
late.   In  the  mean  time  we  muft  make  a  paufc. 

4S.  Id.  ibid.  49.  Du  Mont,  ubi  fup^ 
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PART    11. 

Yfom  the  Pi^ ACE  of  Westphalia,  in  J648,  to 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763. 


L    E    T    T    E    R      I. 

^SCl^AVDancllKELAUD^from  the  Accejpon of  ] hURS  I. 
to  tbt  Murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  ibf 
Faii  of  bo  iajl-rset  J  in  i6i5. 

IN  bringing  down  the  general  tranfaftions  of  Europe    letter 
to  the  peace  of  Weflphalia,  when  a  new  epoch  in  1. 

Modern  Hiftory  commences,  I  excufed  niyfelf  from   ^ 
carrying  the  affairs  of  England  lo\yer  than  the  death 
of  Elizabeth. 


A. D.  looj. 


This  arrangement,  ray  dear  Philip  was  fuggeftcd  by 
the  nature  of  the  fubjcft.  The  acccflion  of  the  family 
of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  England  forms  a  memorable 
aera  in  thd  hiftory  of  Great  Britain.  It  gave  birth  to  4 
^ruggle,  between  the  king  and'parliamcnt,  thatrepcac- 

cdly 
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PART  II.  ediy  threw  the  whole  iiland  into  con  vuIHons,  and  which 
a7d^^^  ^**  never  fully  compofed,  until  the  final expuliion  of 
the  royal  family.  To  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
rife  and  progrefsof  this  important  ftruggle,  while  your 
mind  is  difengaged  from  other  objeds,  and  before  I 
again  lead  you  into  the  great  line  of  European 
politics,  with  which  it  had  little  connexion,  ihall  now 
be  my  bufinefs.  By  entering  upon  it  fooner,  I  fhould 
have  disjointed  the  continental  ftory,  have  withdrawn 
your  attention  from  matters  of  no  lefs  moment^  and 
yet  have  been  obliged  to  difcontinue  the  fubje£t,  when 
it  became  moft  interefting. 

The  Englilh  throne  being  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  who  with  her  lateft  breath  had  declared. 
That  fhe  wifhed  to  be  fucceeded  by  her  neareft  kinf* 
man,  the  king  of  Scots,  or  who  in  her  dying  moments 
had  made  figns  to  that  purpofe,  James  was  immediately 
proclaimed  king  of  England  by  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council.  He  was  great-grandfon  of  Margaret,  cldeft 
daughter  of  Henry  VJI.  fo  that  on  the  failure  of  the 
male  line  of  the  [boufe  of  Tudor,  his  hereditary  title 
remained  unqueftionable.  The  crown  of  England 
therefore  palTed  from  the  family  of  Tudor  to  that  of 
Stuart,  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  ever  it  was  tranf- 
mitted  from  father  to  fon.  People  of  all  ranks,  for- 
getting their  ancient  hoflilities  with  Scotland,  and 
their  averfion  againft  the  dominion  of  ftrangers,  t«f- 
tified  their  fatisfaflion  with  louder  acclamations  than 
were  ufual  at  the  acccffion  even  of  their  native  princes. 
They  forefaw  greater  advantages,  refulting  from  a 
perpetual  alliance  with  Scotland,  than  inconvenien- 
cies  from  fubmitting  to  a  fovercign  of  that  kingdom. 
And  by  this  junftion  of  its  whole  colledive  force. 
Great  Britain  has  rifen  to  a  degree  of  power  and  confe- 
quence  in  Europe,  which  Scotland  and  England,  def- 
tined  by  their  pofition  to  form  one  vigorous  monarchy, 

could 
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could  never  have  attained^  as  feparate   and  hoflile 
kingdoms. 

Dazzled  with  the  glory  of  giving  a  matter  to  their 
rich  and  powerful  rivals,  and  relying  on  the  partiality 
of  their  native  prince^  the  Scots  exprefTed  no  lefs  joy 
than  the  Englifh,  at  this  increafe  of  their  fovereign's 
dignity;  and  as  hisprefence  was  neceflarjf  in  England, 
were  the  people  were  impatient  to  fee  their  new  king, 
James  inftantly  prepared  to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  fet 
out  for  London  without  delay.   In  his  journey,  crowds 
of  his  EngliHi  fubjefls  every   where   afiembled   to 
welcome  him :  great  were  the  rejoicings,  and  loud  and 
hearty  the  falutations  that  rcfounded  from  all  fides. 
But  James,  who  wanted  that  engaging  affibility  by 
which  Elizabeth  had  captivated  the  hearts  of  her  peo- 
ple; and  who,  although  focial  and  familiar  among  his 
friends  and  courtiers*  could  not  bear  the  fatigue  of 
rendering  himfelf  agreeable  to  a  mixed  multitude ;• 
James,  who,  though  far  from  difliking  flattery,  was 
ftiil  fonder  of  eafe,  unwifely  iiTued  a  proclamation  for« 
bidding  fuch  tumultuous  refbrt '.     A  difadvantageous 
comparifon  between  his  deportment  and  that  of  his  iU 
luftnous  predeceffor  was  the  confcqucnce;  and  if  Eli- 
zabeth*s  frugality  in  conferring  honours  had  formerly 
been  repined  at,  it  was  now  juftly  efteemed,  in  confe* 
quence  of  that  undiftinguifhingprofufion  with  which 
James  bellowed  them  *. 

The  king's  liberality,  however,  in  difpenfing  thefc 
honours,  it  may  be  prefumed,  would  have  excited  lefs 

1.  Kennet. 

2.  Within  fix  weeks  after  his  entrance  into  Engltnd,  he  is  faidtohtvt 
heflowed  knighthood  on  two  hundred  and  thirty-feven  perfoDSy  many  of 
whom  vrere  utterly  unworthy  of  inch  honour. 

6  cenfure 


A.  D.  1603. 
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PART  11.    cenfure  in  England,  had  tliey  not  been  fharcd  out,  with 
jL.D^Oo^    other  advantages,  in  too  unequal  proportions  to  bis 
Scottifh  courtiers,  a  numerous  train  of  whom  accom- 
panied him  to  London,     Yet  it  muft  be  owned,  in  juf- 
ticc  lo  James,  whofc  misfortune  it  was,  through  his 
whole  reign,  to  be  more  guided  by  temper  and  incli- 
nation thin  by  the  rules  of  political  prudence,  that  he 
left  all  the  great  offices  of  (late  in  the  hands  of  Eliza- 
beth's miniftcrs,  and  trufted  the  conduft  of  public  af- 
fairs, both  foreign  and  domcftic,  for  a  time,  tohisEng- 
lifli  fubjcQs.  Among  thefe  fecretary  Cecil,  with  whom 
he  had  held  a  private  correfpondence  during  the  latter 
years    of    the    reign    of    Elizabeth,    and  who    had 
Smoothed  his  way  to  the  throne,  was  regarded  as  his 
prime  minifter,  and  chief  counfellor.     As  this  corrc- 
Ipondence  had  been  carried  on  with  the  moft  profound 
fecrecy,  CeciTs  favour  with  the  king  created  general 
furprize;  it  being  well  known  to  the  nation,    that  bis 
father,  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  had  been  the  principal 
caufc  of  the  tragical  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  i 
that  he  himfclf  had   haftened  the  fate    of  EiTex,  the 
warm  friend  of  the  family  of  Stuart.     But  the  fecre. 
tary's  ferviccs  had  obliterated  his  crimes  ;  and  James 
was  not  lb  devoid  of  prudence  or  of  gratitude,  as  to 
flight  the  talents  of  a  man,  wiio  was  able  to  give  fta- 
bility   to  that  throne  which  he  had  helped  him  to  af- 
cend,  nor  (o  vindiflivc  as  to  peil'ccute  him  from  re-    , 
fcntmcnt  of  a  father's  ofFcnccs,     On  the  contrary,  hc    \ 
loaded  him  with  honours;  creating  him  fucceffively 
lord  Effingdon,  vifcount  Cranbourn,  and  earlof  Salif- 
bury»     1  he  carl  of  Southampton  and  the  young  earl 
of  Efl'cx,     were    reftorcd     to   their   titles;   while  fir 
Walter     Raleigh,    lord    Grey,    and    lord    Cobham, 
Cecil's    former  alfociates,  were   difmiffed   from  their 
employments  ^     This  difgracr,    however,  was  no  fo 

3.  Kciiuet.  p.  ^63. 

much 
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mtich  occaiioDed  by  their  hoitile  conduft,  and  violent  IJETTEr 
oppolition  againft  the  king's  family  during  the  life  of   ^,   '^^ 
Elizabeth,  as  by  an  incffedual  attempt  wliich  they  had  A.D.  i6o|. 
roade^  after  her  death,  to  prercril>e  certain  conditions 
to  the  declared  fucceflbr,  whom  they  found  they  want- 
ed power  to  fet  afide,   before  he   fhould  afcend  the 
throne^. 

James  and  his  new  minifters  had  foon  an  opportu- 
nity of  exerciiing  their  political  fagacity.     AmbaiTa- 
dors  arrived  from  almoft  all  the  princes  and  ftates  in 
Europe,  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  acceffion 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  to  form  new  treaties  and 
alliances  with  him,  as  the  head  of  the  twoBritifh  king* 
doms.     Among  others,  Henry  Frederick  of  Naflfau, 
ai&ftcd  by  Barnevelt,  the  Penfionary  of  Holland,  re- 
prefented  the  United  Provinces.     But  the  envoy  who 
moft  excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  both  on  ac- 
count of  his  own  merit  and   that  of  his  mailer,   was 
the  marquis  de  Rofni,  afterward  duke  of  Sully,  prime 
mioifter  and  favourite  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.     He 
propofed,  in  his  mafter's  name,  a  league  with  James, 
inconjunftion  with  Venice,  the  United  Provinces,  and 
the  Northern  crowns,   in  order  to  reftrain  the  ambi- 
tion, and  to  deprcls  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  houfe 
«fAuftiia5.     But  whether  the  genius  of  the  Britifli 
king,    naturally  timid  and  pacific,  was  inadequate  to 
fuch  vaft  undertakings,  or  fo penetrating  as  to  difcover, 
that  the  French  monarchy,   now   united  in  domefiic 
concord,    and  governed  by  an  able  and  a£live  prince, 
.    was  become  of  itlclf  a  fufiicient  coimterpoife  to  the 
Aoftrian  greatnefs,  he  declined  taking  any  part  in  the 
projefled  league  ;  fo  that  Roini,  obliged  to  contract 
,  his  views,  could  only  concert  with  him  the  means  of 

4.  Win  wood's  MemonM,,  vo).  ii.  5.  Mtm  de  SuUL 

Vol.  in.  O  providing 
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PART  II.  providing  for  the  fafety  of  the  United  Provinces.  Nof 
A^d!^i6o2.  ^*^  ^^*^  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^^^^  9  f^^  James,  before  his  accef^ 
(ion  to  the  throne  of  England,  bad  entertained  many 
fcruples  in  regard  to  the  revolt  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  had  even  gone  (o  far,  on  fome  occafions,  as  to  give 
to  the  Dutch  the  appellation  of  rebels^.  He  was  in- 
duced, however,  after  converfing  freely  with  hisEng* 
lifh  miniftersand  courtiers,  to  facrifice  to  politics  bis 
fcnfe  of  juftice.  He  found  the  attachment  of  bis  new 
fabjefts  fo  ftrong  to  that  republic,  and  their  opinion 
of  a  common  intereft  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  as  to  make 
his  concurrence  ncceffary  :  he,  therefore,  agreed  with 
Rofni  to  fupport  fecretly  the  States  General,  in  con-  : 
junftion  with  France,  left  their  weaknefs  and  dcfpair 
fhould  bring  them  again  under  the  enormous  dominion 
of  Spaing 


% 


While  James  was  taking  thefe  falutary  (leps  for 
fecuring  tranquillity,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  a 
confpiracy  was  hatching  to  fubvert  the  government, 
and  to  place  on  the  throne  of  England  Arabella  Stuart,  ^ 
the  king's  counfin-german,  equally  defcended  with 
him  from  Henry  VII.  Watfon  and  Clarke,  tvvoca-, 
tholic  priefts,  were  accufed  of  hatching  the  plot,  aoil 
executed  for  their  fhare  in  it.  But  the  chief  confpi- 
rators  were  lord  Cobham  and  his  brother  Mr.  Broke, 
lord  Grey,  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  other  difcarded  courtiers.  Thefe  darins:  and  am- 
bitiousfpirits  meeting  frequently  together,  and  believ- 
ing the  whole  nation  as  diflatisficd  as  thcmfelves,  had 
entertained  very  criminal  projcfts ;  and  fome  of  them, 
as  appeared  on  their  trial,  had  even  entered  into  a 
correfpondence  with  Aremberg,  the  Mcmifli  ambaf- 
dor,  in  order  to  difturb  the  new  fettlement  of  the 
crown  *.     Cobham,  Grey,  and  Markham,  were  par- 

6.  Winwood,  vol.  iJ.       r-  ^^^'  ^  SmIU.         8.  StoU  Tnalt^  vol  I 

doned, 
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mcd,  after  they  had  laid  their  heads  upon  the  USTTER 
ock  ;  Broke  was  executed,  and  Raleigh  reprieved  9,  ^^  ^  _  ^ 
e  remained^  however,  in  confinement  many  years*     A. D.  1603. 

Sock  after  furmounting  this  danger,  the  king  was 
igaged  in  a  fcene  of  bufincfs  more  fuited  to  his  tem- 
sr,  and  in  which  he  was  highly  ambitious  of  making 
%ure.  Of  all  the  qualities  that  mark  the  charader 
F  James,  he  was  by  none  fo  much  diflinguifhed  as  by 
lepedantic  vanity  of  being  thought  to  excel  infchool- 
araing  ^.  This  vanity  was  much  heightened  by  the 
attery  which  he  met  with  from  his  EngliOi  courtiers, 
at  efpecially  thofe  of  the  ecclcfiaftical  order;  and  he 
as  eager  for  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  thcolo* 
ical  talents,  of  all  others  mod  admired  in  that  age, 
3  the  whole  body  of  his  new  fubjcfls.  Such  an  op- 
ortunity  was  now  offered  him,  by  a  petition  from 
be  Puritans,  for  reforming  certain  tenets  of  the  efta« 
lilhed  church.  Under  pretence  of  finding  expedients 
yhich  might  reconcile  the  parties,  the  king  called  a 
onfercnce  at  Hampton-coart,  and  gave  the  petition*  A. D.  1604. 
rs  hopes  of  an  impartial  debate  ;  thougli  nothing  ap- 
>cars  to  have  been  farther  from  his  purpofc.  This 
natter  will  require  fome  illuftraiion. 

9.  Winwood,  vol.  li. 

10.  Jamc's  |iciiai.try,  which  led  him  to  flifplay  hU  learning  upon 
1!  occaOons,  only.couIJ  have  drawn  uj^-.n  him  contempt  as  a  fcholar; 
i>r  his  brok  cntlt'.t-d  li 'j-Hcutt  Dcro.Ty  whidi  ct)ntair.9  certain  precepts 
dative  to  the  art  of  goveniment,  atliircffcd  to  his  Ton  prince  Henry, 
luft  be  alli.'W'.d,  n(>rwithftanchn<;  the  fiibicqucni  alteration*  and  Te- 
nements in  natiofj;!  tuftc,  not  only  to  be  no  coiitcnij.)tibIc  pi'rforni- 
nce,  but  to  he  equal  to  the  wtirks  4>f  mofk  coiitcfiipornry  authorgj 
oth  in  purity  of  ftylj  and  juflii^ls  of  compolition.  If  lie  wrote  con- 
craiiig  witchci  and  apparitl»)ns  j  who  in  that  age,  a»  the  fagaciou* 
lume  obfcive,  did  not  adinii  the  reality  of  thcfc  ficlitiuui  beingd  f — 
f  he  has  coaipofcd  a  commentary  ou  the  Revelations,  and  proved  tjic 
ope  to  be  Antichrift  ;  m-'.y  not  a  fi'n  lar  reproach  be  extended  to  the 
im<iu6  Nauicr  ? — and  even  to  the  gieat  N'ewton  ?  who  lived  at  a  time 
rhcn  learning  and  phih.fophy  were  mere  advanced,  than  during  the 
rirn  of   Times  I. 

O  2  Th« 
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The  Puritans^y  whom  I  have  formerly  had  occafiov 
to  mention  *»,  formed  a  feft  which  fecretly  lurked  in 
the  church,  but  pretended  not  to  any  feparatc  worfhip 
or  difciplinc.  They  frequented  no  diffenting  congre- 
gations, becaufe  there  were  none  fuch  in  the  kingdom; 
uniformity  in  religion  being,  in  that  age,  thought 
abfolutely  necelFary  to  the  fupport  of  government,  if 
not  to  the  very  exiftencc  of  civil  fociety,  by  men  of 
all  ranks  and  charaders.  But  they  maintained,  that 
they  theinfelves  were  the  only  pure  church ;  that  their 
principles  and  praftices  ought  to  be  eftablifhed  by 
law,  and  that  none  elfe  deferved  to  be  tolerated.  la 
confequence  of  this  way  of  thinking,  the  puritanical 
clergy  frequently  refufed  to  comply  with  the  legal 
ceremonies,  and  were  deprived  of  their  livings,  if  not 
othcrwife  punilhcd,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
yet  fo  little  influencee  had  thefe  ieverities  upon  the 
party,  that  no  lefs  than  feven  hundred  and  fifty  cler- 
gymen figncd  the  petition  to  the  king  for  the  farther 
reformation  of  the  church". 

As  James  had  been  educated  in  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  which  was  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  which  the  Puritans  wanted  to  eftablifh  in  England; 
and  as  he  had  written,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  a 
commentatory  on  tlie  Revelations,  in  which  he  had 
proved  the  pope  to  be  Antichrift,  and  modern  Rome 
the  Whore  of  Babylon  in  Scripture,  thefe  cnthuiiaflic 
zealots  hoped  to  fee  the  fanftuary  thoroughly  purified, 
and  every  remaining  rag  of  the  whore  torn  away.  The 
impurities  of  which  they  chiefly  complained  were  the 
epifcopal  veftmenis,  arid  certain  harmlefs  teremonies, 
become  venerable  from  age  and  preceding  ufe,  which 
the  moderation  of  the  church  of  England  had  retained 
at  the  Reformation  ;  fuch  as  the- ufe  of  the  rin<v  in 

II.  Pkrt  1.    Lett.  L-XXH.  12.  Fuller,  bookx. 

marriagCi 
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murriage,  the  cio(s  ia  baprifiiiy  and  the  rtrcrtnce  of 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jcius,     If  the  king  (houlJ  not    _ 
utterlj  aboliih  thefe  abominations,    they   tUtttrtJ  A.lM«<i^ 
themfelresy  that  he  woqM  at  leaft  abate  the  rigour 
of  the  lairs  againft  nonconformity. 

But  although  James,  in  youth,  had  ftiongly  im* 
hibed  the  Calviniftical  doQrincs  his  mind  had  now 
taken  a  contrary  bias«  The  more  he  knew  the  puri* 
tanical  clergy,  the  Itfs  favour  he  bore  them*  He  had 
remarked  in  their  Scottifh  brethren  a  violent  turn  to- 
wards republican  maxims ;  and  he  had  found|  that  the 
(ame  lofty  preteniions,  which  dilated  their  familiar 
addreffes  to  their  Maker,  induced  them  to  take  flill 
greater  freedoms  with  their  earthly  fovercign.  They 
had  difputed  his  tenets,  and  counteradted  his  com- 
mands. Such  liberties  could  hardly  have  rbcom- 
nended  them  to  any  prince,  and  made  them  pe« 
caliarly  obnoxious  to  James,  whofe  head  was  filled 
with  lofty  notions  of  kingfhip  and  high  preroga- 
tive,  as  well  as  of  his  theological  pre-eminence 
and  ecclcliaftical  fupremacy.  Beiidcs,  he  dreaded  the 
popularity  which  the  Puritans  had  acquired  in  both 
kingdoms  ;  and  being  much  inclined  himfclf  to  mirth, 
and  wine,  and  fports  of  all  kinds,  he  apprehended  the 
cenfure  of  their  aufierity,  on  account  of  his  free  and 
difcngaged  manner  of  life.  Thus  avcrfe,  from  tcm|>er 
a  well  as  policy,  againft  this  rigorous  fe£^,  James  was 
determined  to  prevent,  as  far  as  poffible,  its  farther 
growth  in  England;  and  even  to  introduce,  as  we 
ftall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  ice,  the  fcn;jlj/h  li- 
torgy  into  Scotland,  in  order  to  foften  the  mkuoi^n  of 
the  people. 

A  JUDGE  fo  prejudiced  co;;ld  not  pofli*/y   f^  juft. 
The  Pmitaju  according;/  coi&;^latned,  axid  witi^  rtki/jo, 
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PART   ir.  of  the  unfair  management  of  the  difputc  at  the  confe- 
Xd^HoJ!  J'^ncc-     From  arbiter,  the  king  turned  principal  dif- 
putant,  and  frequently  repeated  the  epifcopal  maxim  : 
•*  NoBifhop,  no  King  !'*  The  hi  (hops  and  other  cour- 
tiers, in  their  turn,  were  very  liberal  in  their  applaufe 
of  the  royal  theologian.     **  1  have  often  heard  that 
**  the   royalty   and    pricfthood   were   united,**    faid 
Chancellor  Egerton,    **  but  never  faw  it  verified  till 
**  now."     And  Whitgift,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
exclaimed,  **  that  he  verily  believed  the   king  fpoke 
<«  by  the  fpecial  affiftance  of  God's  fpirit  "  !"  Little 
wonder,  after  fo  much  flattery  from  the  church  and 
its  adherents,   that  the  Puritans  were  enjoined  by  the 
king  10  conform.     They  obtained,  however,  a  few 
alterations  in  the  liturgy;   and  pleaded  hard  for  the 
revival  of  certain  aflTcmblies,  which  they  called  pro^ 
phefyings^  and  which  had  been  fuppreflTed  by  Elizabeth, 
as  dangerous  to  the  ftate.     This  demand   roufed  all 
James's  cholcr  ;   and  he  delivered  himfelf  in  a  fpeech, 
which  diftinftly  Ihews  the  political  confiderations  that 
determined  him  in  his  choice  of  religious  parties.  **  If 
**  you  aim  at  a  Scottifh  prcfbytcry,'*  replied  he,    "  it 
**  agrees  as  well  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  Devil. 
**  There  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Will,  and  Dick,  (ha\l 
**  meet  and  cenfure  me  and  my  council:   therefore 
^*  I  reiterate  my  former  fpeech  ;  te  Rot  savljira.     Sta.y, 
**  I  pray,  for  one  fcven  years  before  you  demand  ;  a  nd 
^^  then,   if  you  find  me  grow  purfie  and  fat,    I  may 
**  perchance  hearken  unto  you  ;   for  that  governme/7t 
**  will  keep  me  in  wind,  and  give  me  work  enough  '♦/' 

The  alTembly  in  which  the  king  next  difplaycd  his 
learning  and  eloquence,  was  of  a  very  different  com- 
plexion.    The  meeting  of  the  great  council  of  the  na- 

13.  Kennct,  p.  665.  \i^>}^vXit!e%  Eukfkal  Hif^ 
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lion  had  hitherto  been  delayed  from  a  dread  of  the 
plague,  which  had  lately  broke  out  in  London,  and 
there  raged  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  above  thirty  thou-  A.  D.  1604. 
fand  perfons  are  fuppofed  to  have  died  of  it,  although 
the  city  and  fuburbs  did  not  i\\cn  <;ontain  two  hundred 
thoafand  inhabitants.  At  length,  however,  the  plague  March  19. 
fubfided,  and  the  parliament  was  convened.  The 
fpecch  which  James  made  on  that  occafion  fully  dif- 
pltys  his  charader.  Though  by  no  means  deficient 
cither  in  ftyle  or  matter,  it  wants  that  majeftic  bre- 
vity and  rcferve,  which  becomes  a  king  in  addreffing 
his  fubjefts  from  the  throne.  "  Shall  1  ever,"  faid  he, 
*^  nay  can  I  ever  be  able,  or  rather  fo  unable,  in  mq- 
.**  mory,  as  to  forget  your  unexpcded  residipefs  and 
**  alacrity— your  ever  memorable  refolution,  aod  the 
^'  moil  wonderful  conjunftion  and  harmony  of  your 
*^  hearts,  in  declaring  and  enibracing  me  as  your  uo« 
^<  doubted  and  lawful  king  and  governourr  or  Ihall 
•*  it  ever  be  blotted  out  of  mind,  how  at  my  firft  cn- 
*'  trance  into  this  kingdom,  the  people  of  all  forU  rid 
•*  and  ran,  nay  rather  ficw  to  meet  me  t  their  eyes 
**  flaming  nothing  but  fparklcs  of  affefiion,  their 
*<  mouths  and  tongues  uttering  nothing  but  founds  of 
«*  joy  ;  their  hands,  feet,  and  all  the  reft  of  their 
**  members,  in  tlicir  gcftures  difcovering  a  paflionate 
*<  longing  to  meet  their  new  fovereign  !"  He  next 
expatiated  on  the  manifold  blelCngs  which  the Englifh 
had  received  in  his  perfon  ;  and  concluded  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  meafure  of  their  happincfs  would  be 
full,  if  England  and  Scotland  were  united  in  one 
kingdom.  **  I  am  the  hufband,"  added  he,  ?*  and 
**  the  whole  ifland  is  my  lawful  wife ;  and  I  hope  no 
**  one  will  be  fo  unreafonable  as  to  think,  that  a 
<<  Cbriftian  king  under  the  gofpel,  can  be  a  polyga^ 
^  mift,  and  the  hufband  of  two  wives  "J," 

15.  Xmj^  Jcmtt's  fftrh, 
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PART  II.  The  following  words,  in  a  letter  from  James  to  tht 
A.  a  Z604.  Parliament,  on  the  fame  fubjed,  is  more  to  the  purpofe, 
**  It  is  in  you  now,"  fays  he,  *<  to  make  the  choice— 
"^^to  procure  profperity  and  increafe  of  great nefs  tome 
*^  and  mine,  you  and  yours;  and  by  the  away- taking 
«•  of  that  partition  wall,  which  already,  by  God's  pro- 
^<  vidence,  in  my  blood  is  rent  afunder,  to  eftablifh  my 
^^  throne  and  yonr  body  politic  in  a  perpetual  and  floa* 
**  rifhing  peace."  This  was  indeed  an  important  and 
defirahle  objefi,  and  fo  much  was  James's  heart  fet 
.  upon  effeftualiy  removing  all diviiion  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  fo  fure  did  he  think  himfelf  of  accom- 
pltfhing  his  aim,  that  he  afTumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Great  Britain  ;  quartered  St.  Andrew's  crofs  with  St. 
George's ;  and,  in  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
peaceful  advantages  of  fuch  an  union,  the  iron  doors 
of  ^the  frontier  towns  were  converted  into  plough- 
fhares  '^.  But  tlie  minds  of  men  were  not  yet  ripe  for 
that  falutary  meafurc.  The  remembrance  of  former 
hoftilitics  was  too  recent  to  admit  of  a  cordial  friend^ 
(hip :  the  animofity  between  the  two  nations  could 
only  be  allayed  by  time.  The  complaifancc  of  the 
parliament  to  the  king,  therefore,  carried  them  no 
farther  than  to  appoint  forty -four  Englifli  to  meet 
with  thirty-one  Scottifh  commiffioncrs,  in  order  to 
deliberate  concerning  the  terms  of  an  union,  without 
any  power  of  making  advances  towards  its  final  cfta« 
blifhment  '7. 

The  commonsdifcoveredmorejudgmcnt  of  national 
*  Hiterefl,  in  fomc  other  points  in  which  they  oppoled  the 

crown  ;  and  fully  (hewed,  that  a  bold  fpirit  of  freedom, 
if  nota  liberal  manner  of  thinking,  was  become  general 
among  them.  It  had  been  ufual  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  as  well  as  in  more  early  periods  of  the  Eng- 
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i(h  governraenr,  for  the  chancellor  to  exert  a  difcrcti- 

jnary  authority,  of  iffuing  new  writs  for  fupplying  the 

)laces  of  fuch  members  as  he  judged  incapable  of  at-   A.D,i6o4. 

lending  on;  account,  of  their  ill  ftate  of  health,  or 

my  other  impediment '  •.    This  dangerous  prerogative 

James  ventured  to  exercifc  in  thjc  cafe  of  Sir  Francis 

Goodwin.     The  chancellor  declared  his  feat  vacated, 

and  iflaed  a  writ  for  a  new  eledion.  But  the  commons, 

whofe  eyes  were  now  opened,  faw  the  pernicious  conle- 

quenccs  of  fuch  a  power,  and  affcrted  their  right  of 

judging  folely  in  their  own  elcftions  and  returns.  ^*  By 

this  courfc,"  faid  a  ^nember,  "  a  chancellor  may  call 

"  a  parliament  conlifting  of  what  perfons  he  pleafes. 

**  Any  fuggeftion,  by  any  perfon,  may  be  thccaufeof 

^'  fending  a  new  w^rit.  It  is  come  to  this  plain  queftion, 

**  whether  the  chancery  or  the  parliament  ought  to 

'•lave  authority  '9  ?"     The  king  was  obliged  to  yield 

the  point ;  and  chat  right,  fo  eiTentia)  to  public  liberty, 

bat  ever  (ince  been  regarded  as  a  privilege  inherent  in 

^hc  houfe  of  commons,  though  at  that  time  rendered 

Joubtful  through  the  negligence  of  former  parliaiiicnts. 

Nor  did  thefpirit  and  judgment  of  the  commons  ap- 
pear only  in  their  vigorous  exertions  in  defence  of  their 
^^n  privileges  :  they  extended  tbeir  attention  to  the 
-Oinmercial  part  of  the  nation,  and  endeavoured,  though 
tt  that  time  in  vain,  to  free  trade  from  thofe  (hackles 
'hich  the  ill-judged  policy  of  Elizabeth  had  impofed 
Pon  it  *".  James  had  already,  of  his  own  accord, 
illed  in  and  annulled  the  numerous  patents  for  mono- 
olies,  which  had  been  grant^.d  by  that  princefs,  and 
'hich  fettered  every  fpecics  ofdomeftic  induftry  ;  but 
)e  exclulivc  companies  dill  remained,  another  ipecies 


18,  'Joyrn,  January  19,  and  March  18, 15S0. 
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PARTIL  of  monopolies,  by  which  almoft  all  foreign  trade  was 
^^^(^'^  brought  into  the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious  cngroffers, 
and  all  profpefl  of  future  improvement  in  commerce 
facrificed  to  a  temporary  advantage  to  the  crown.  The 
commons  aUb  attempted  to  free  the  landed  intereft 
from  the  burden  of  wardfliips,  and  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  oppreffion  of  purveyance*'.  It  will  there- 
fore be  proper  here  to  give  fome  account  of  thcTc 
grievous  remains  of  the  feudal  government. 

The  right  ofpurveyance  was  an  ancient  prerogative, 
by  which  the  officers  of  the  crown  could,  at  pleafure, 
take  provifions  for  the  king's  houfliold,  whitherfocver 
he  travelled,  from  all  the  neighbouring  counties,  and 
make  ufc  of  the  horfcs  and  carriages  of  the  farmers. 
Thcpriccofihefe  provifions  and  fcrviccs  was  fixed  and 
ftated  ;  but  the  payment  of  the  money  was  often  diflant 
and  uncertaio,  and  the  rates  were  always  much  inferior 
to  the  ufual  market  price  2  fo  that  purveyance,  befides 
the  flavery  of  it,  was  always  regarded  as  t  heavy  bur- 
den, and  being  arbitrary  and  cafual,  was  liable  to  great 
abufcs.    Elizabeth  made  ufe  of  it  to  vidua!  her  navy 
during  the  firft  years  of  her   reJgn**.     Wardfhip, 
though  the  moft  regular  and  legal  of  all  impofitions  by 
prerogative,  was  aifo  an  humiliating  bad^c  of  flavery, 
and  oppreffive  to  all  the  confiJcrablq  families  among 
the  nobility  and  gentry.     When  an  cftalc  devolved  to 
a  female,  the  king  would  oblige  her  to  marry  whom 
he  pleafcd  ;  and  whether  the  heir  was  male  or  female, 
the  crown  enjoyed  the  whole  profits  of  the  cftate  dur- 
ing the  minority  *\      Thefe  impofitions  had  been  of- 
ten complained  of;  and  the  commons  now  propofed  to 
compound  with  the  king  for  them,  by  a  fee u re  and  in- 
dependent revenue.     The  benefit  which  the  crown 

«r.  JfiMtM.  April  3c,  and  June  1,  1^04, 
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reaped  from  wardfhip  and  purveyance  yfz%  accord-    LEiTSit 
ingly  eftimated  ;  but,  after  feme  debates  in  the  lower 
faoufe,  and  a  conference  with  the  lords  on  the  fubjeA,  a.  0.1604* 
it  was  found  to  contain  more  difficulties  than  could 
at  that  time  be  eafily  furmounted,  and  therefore  no 
farther  progrefs  was  made  in  the  bufinefs* 
• 

Soon  after  the  rifing  of  parliament,  a  treaty  of  peace,  Aug.  i8« 
which  had  been  fome  time  in  agitation,  was  finally  con* 
eluded  with  Spain.  And  although  the  war  between 
Philip  11.  andXlizabeth  appears  tQ  have  been  continued 
from  perfonal  animofity  rather  than  any  contrariety  of 
political  interefts  between  their  fubjedls,  this  treaty  was 
generally  difiiked  by  the  Eaglifh  nation;  as  it  checked 
the  fpirit  of  enterprize,  fo  prevalent  in  that  age,  and 
contained  fome  articles  which  fecmed  prejudicial  to  the 
Dutch  commonwealth.  But  thefe  articles,  fo  far  at 
leaft  as  they  regarded  fupplies,  were  never  executed 
by  James ;  who  had  by  a  fecret  article,  as  I  have  for- 
aierly  had  occafion  to  obferve,  exprcfsly  referved  the 
power  of  fending  affiftance  to  the  United  Provinces  *♦. 

During  this  feafon  of  peace  and  tranquillity  was  a.d.i6o^, 
brought  to  light  one  of  the  moft  diabolical  plots  of 
which  there  is  any  record  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 
The  confpiracy  to  which  I  allude  is  the  gunpowder 
TREASON.  A  fchemc  fo  infernally  dark  will  require 
fome  elucidation. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  general  were  much  difap- 
pointed,  and  even  cxafpcrated,  by  the  king's  conduft 
in  religious  matters.  He  was  not  only  the  fon  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  whofc  life  they  believed  to  have 

i4.  Paxt  I.  Letter  LXXI. 
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PART  n.  been  facrificcd  to  their  caufc;  but,  in  order  to  quiet 
^^^~^l  oppofition,  and  make  his  accclHon  to  the  throne  of 
England  more  eafy,  he  had  given  them  hopes  that  he 
would  tolerate  their  religion.  They  therefore  expeded 
great  favour  and  indulgence  under  his  government*  But 
they  foon  difcovered  their  miftake ;  and,  equally  fur* 
prifed  and  enraged,  when  they  found  James  had  refolved* 
(o  execute  the  rigorous  laws  enacted  againft  them,  they 
determined  on  vengeance.  Some  of  the  moft  zealous 
of  the  party,  under  the  direction  of  Garnet  the  fupe- 
riorof  the  Jefuits  in  England,  confpired  to  exterminate^ 
at  one  blow,  the  moft  powerful  of  their  enemies  in  this 
kingdom;  and  in  confequence  of  that  blow,  to  re-cfta- 
blifh  the  catholic  faith.  Their  confpiracy  had  for  iti 
objeft  the  deftruSion  of  the  king  and  parliament.  For 
this  purpofe,  they  lodged  thirty-fix  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der in  a  vault  beneath  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  ufually  let 
as  a  coal-cellar,  and  which  had  been  hired  by  Percy,  a 
near  relation  of  the  family  of  Northumberland,  and  one 
of  the  original  confpirators.  The  time  fixed  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  plot,  was  the  fifth  of  November,  the  day 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  parliament;  when  the 
king,  queen,  and  prince  of  Wales  were  expefted  to  be 
in  the  houfe,  together  with  the  principaUnobility  and 
gentry.  The  reft  of  the  royal  family  were  to  be  fcizcd, 
and  alldifpatched, exeept the  princeisElizabeth,  Jamc 's 
youngcft  daughter,  yet  an  infant,  who  was  to  be  raifed  to 
the  throne,  under  the  care  of  a  catholic  proteftor*  , 

The  deftined  day  at  length  drew  nigh,  and  the  con- 
fpirators were  filled  with  the  ftrongeft  aflurance  of  fuc- 
cefs.  Nor  without  reafon;  for  although  the  horrid  fc- 
cret  had  been  communicated  to  above  twenty  perfons, 
no  remorfe,  no  pity,  no  fear  of  punifhment,  no  hope, 

2|.  Hi/l.  0/tbg  Gunpowder  Trcafan         Scc  alfo  SiaU  Trials^  vol.  i. 
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of  reward,  had  induced  any  one  accomplice,  af^er  more  LETTER 
than  twelve  months,  cither  to  abandon  the  confpiracy,    ,  J' 
or  to  make  a  difcovery  of  it.     But  the  holy  fury  by  a.  0^x605. 
which  they  were  aAuated,  though  it  had  extinguifhed 
in  their  breafts  every  generous  fentiment,  and  every 
felfifh  moti  ve,  yet  left  them  fufceptiblc  to  thofc  bigotted 
partialities,  by  which  it  was  infpired,  and  which  fortu- 
nately favcd  the  nation.    A  (hort  time  before  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  lord  Montcagle,  a  catholic  noble-* 
man,  whofe  father,  lord  Motley,  had  been  agreatfuf- 
ferer  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  popery,  received  tke  following  letter: 

"  My  Lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  fomeof  your 
"  friends,  I  have  a  care  of  your  prefervation :  therefore 
'^  I  would  advife  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  todevife 
^*  fome  excufe  to  (hi ft  ofFyour  attendance  at  thisparlia- 
'^  liament;  forGod  and  man  have  refolved  to  punifh  the 
*^  wickednefs  of  this  time.  And  think  not  flightly  of 
"this  advertifement;  but  retire  yourfelf  into  your 
"  country,  where  you  may  expeft  the  event  in  fafety  : 
"  for,  though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  ftir,  yet 
"  I  fay  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parlia* 
"  ment,  and  yet  they  fhall  not  fee  who  hurts  them, 
"  This  counfel  is  not  to  be  contemned ;  becaufe  it  may 
"  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  barm,  for  the  dan* 
"ger  is  paft  as  foon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter: 
"and  1  hope  God  will  give  you  the  grace  to  make 
"good  ufeof  it,  to  whofe  holy  proteAion  I  commend 
"  you  *^'• 

Though  Monteagle  was  inclined  to  think  this  % 
fooli(h  attempt  to  expofe  him  to  ridicule,  by  frighten- 
ing him  from  attending  his  duty  in  parliament, hejudg. 
editfafefttocarry  tkclcttcrtolordSalifbury,  fecretary 

26.  KiMi  Jimei**  Wwit,  p.  217. 
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PART  II.  of  ftatc.  Salifbury  either  did,  or  pretended  to  think  It 
A.D.  1605.  alight  matter;  fo  that  all  farther  inquiry  was  dropt, 
till  the  king,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  at  Royftoo, 
returned  to  town.  To  the  timid  fagacity  of  James,  the 
matter  appeared  in  a  more  important  point  of  view. 
From  the  ferious  and  earned  ftyle  of  the  letter,  he  con- 
jeftured,  that  it  intimated  fome  dark  and  dangerous  de- 
fign  againft  the  date  ;  and  many  particular  ezpreffions 
in  it,  fuch  as  greatj  fudden^  and  terriblt  biou^  yet  the 
author* $  conctaledy  feemed  to  denote  fome  contrivance  by 
gunpowder.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  in- 
fpeft  all  the  vaults  below  the  two  houfes  of  parliament. 
This  infpe£tion,  however,  was  purpofely  delayed  till 
the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  great  council  of  the 
nation;  when,  on  fearching  the  vaults  beneath  the 
Houfeof  Lords,  the  gunpowder  was difcovered,  though 
concealed  under  great  piles  of  wood  and  faggots;  and 
Guido  Fawkes,  an  offictr  in  the  Spanifh  fervice,  who 
flood  in  a. dark  coiner,  and  paffed  himfclf  for  Percy'i 
fervant,  was  feized  and  carried  to  the  Tower. 

This  man  had  been  fent  for  from  Flanders,  on  ac- 
count of  his  determined  courage,  and  known  zeal  in 
the  catholic  caufc.  He  was  accoidingly  entruRed  with 
the  mod  trying  part  in  the  enterprize.  The  matches, 
and  every  thing  proper  for  fetting  fire  to  the  traifl, 
were  found  in  his  pocket.  He  at  fird  behaved  with 
great  infolcnce  and  obdinacy  ;  not  only  refuling  to 
difcovcr  his  accomplices,  l)ut  expreffing  the  utmoft  re- 
gret, that  he  had  lod  the  precious  opportunity  of  at 
lead  fwcctcning  his  death,  by  taking  vengeance  on hii 
and  God's  enemies'^.  But  after  fome  days  confine- 
ment and  folitude,  his  courage  failed  him  on  being 
fliewn  the  rack,  and  he  made  afulldifcovery  of  all  the 
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eonrpirators.     Several  of  them  were  men  of  ancient    LETTER 
family,  independent  fortune,  and  unfpotted  charader;       ^'     , 
inftigated  alone  to  fo  great  a  crime  by  a  fanatical  zeal^  A.  D.  lioj. 
which  led  them  to  believe  that  they  were  fcrving  their 
Maker,  while  they  were  contriving  the  ruin  of  their 
eountry,  and  the  dcftruftion  of  their  fpecies. 

Such  of  the  confpirators  as  were  in  London,  on 
bearing  that  Fawkes  was  arrcfted,  hurried  down  to 
Warwickfliirc;  where  Sir  Everard  Digby,onc  of  their 
aflbciates,  was  already  in  arms,  in  order  to  feizc  the 
princefs  Elizal>eth,  who  was  then  at  lord  Harrington^s 
in  that  county.  .  They  failed  in  their  attempt  to  get 
hold  of  the  princefs;  the  county  rofe  upon  them ;  and 
they  were  all  taken  and  executed  except  three,  who 
fell  a  facriiice  to  their  dcfperate  valour;  namely, 
Wright,  a  daring  fanatic.  Catefby,  the  original  con- 
fpirator,  and  Percy  his  firft  and  moft  aftive  aflbciatc  "• 

After  cfcaping  this  danger,  James feems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  kind  of  temporary  popularity,  even  among 
his  Englifhluhjcfts.  If  the  Puritans  were  ofFcncled  at 
his  lenity  toward  the  Catholics,  againft  whom  he  cxer- 
cifcd  no  new  feveritics,  the  more  moderate  and  intel- 
ligent part  of  the  nation  confidered  that  lenity  as  truly 
magnanimous;  and  all  men  were  become  fenliblc,  that 
the  king  could  not  poiTibly  be  the  patron  of  a  rciigion 
which  had  aimed  fo  tremendous  a  blow  at  his  life  and 
throne.  •  His  love  of  peace  was  favourable  to  com- 
merce, which  flouriflied  under  his  reign;  and  it  pro- 
cured him  leifurc,  notwithftanding  his  natural  indo- 
lence of  teujpcr,  to  attend  to  the  diforjercd  Hate  of 
Ireland* 

28.  K- Jame4,  p.  131.     Winwo^d,  vol.ii.     Sut:  Trlt.'s^  yo\.  i. 
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PART  11.        Elizaeeth  had  lived  to  fee  the  final  fubjeftion  of 
^''^^'^   that  ifland.    But  a  difficult  talk  ftill  temained;  to  civi- 
lize the  barbarous  inhabitants  ;  to  reconcile  them  to 
laws  and  induftry ;  and  by  thefe  means,  to  render  the 
conqueft  durable,  and  ufeful  to  the  crown  of  England, 
The  firft  ftcp  that  James  took  in  regard  to  this  import- 
A  D  i6ix.  *"^  bulincfs,  which  he  confidcrcd  as  his  mafter-piece  in 
politics,  was  to  abolifh  the  Iri(h  cuAoms  that  fupplicd 
the  place  of  laws;  and  which  were  calculated,  as  will 
appear  by  a  few  examples,  to  keep  the  people  for  ever 
in  a  ftate  of  barbarifm  and  difordcr.   Their  chieftains, 
•whofe  authority  was  abfolutc,  were  not  hereditary  but 
eleAive  ;  or,  more  properly  fpcaking,  were  eftablifhed 
by  forct^and  violence;  and  although  certain  lands  were 
affigned  to  the  office,  itscliief  profit  arofe  from  exac- 
tions, dues,  aifeiTinents,  which  were  levied  at  pleafure, 
.    and  for  which  there  was  no  fixed  law  ^9. 

In  confequcnce  of  the  Brehon  law  or  cuftom^  every 
crime,  how  enormous  foevcr,  waspunifhed  in  Ireland, 
iK)t  with  death,  but  by  a  fine,  or  pecuniary  maid, 
which  was  levied  upon  the  criminal.  £ven  murder  il- 
felf,  as  among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  was  atoned  for  in 
this  manner;  and  each  man,  according  to  his  rank, 
had  affixed  to  him  a  certain  rate  or  value,  which  if  any 
one  was  willing  to  pay,  he  need  not  fear  aflaffinating 
whatever  man  he  dillikcd.  This  rate  was  called  his 
Eric.  -Accordingly  when  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams, 
while  lord  depury,  told  the  chieftain  Maguire,  that  he 
was  to  lend  a  (herifF  into  Fermanagh,  which  had 
been  made  a  county  a  little  before,  and  fubjefted  to 
the  Englilh  laws;  **  Your  flicriff,"  replied  Maguire, 
**  (hall  be  welcome  to  mc :  but  let  me  know  before- 
<*  hand,  his^nV,  or  the  price  of  his  head,  that,  if  any 
**  of  my  people  (hould  cut  it  off,  I  may  levy  the  mo-, 
**  ney  upon  the  county  *\ 

29.  Sir  Joho  DatU,  p.  167.  3a  Id.  ibid. 
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AlTTER  abolifhing  thcfe,  and  other  pernicious  Irifh 
caftoais,  and  fubftituting  Englifh  laws  in  their  ftead» 
Jamcf  proceeded  to  govern  the  natives  by  a  regular  A.  d.  x6u. 
admintftrationy  military  as  well  as  civil.  A  fufficient 
army  was  maintained,  its  difcipline  infpeded,  and  its 
pay  punctually  tranfmitted  from  England,  in  order  to  ' 
prevent  the  foidiers  from  fubiifting  upon  the  country, 
as  had  been  ufual  in  former  reigns.  Circuits  were  efta* 
blilhcd,  juftice  adminiftered,  oppreflion  banifhed,  and 
crimes  and  diforders  of  every  kind  feverely  punifhed. 
For  the  relief  of  the  common  people,  the  value  of  th« 
does  which  the  nobles  ufually  claimed  from  their  vaf* 
fait,  was  eftimated  at  a  fixed  fum,  and  all  farther  arfaa« 
trary  exadions  prohibited  under  fevere  penalties  ''• 

Th£  beneficial  effefis  of  thefe  regulations  were  loon 
vifibie,  efpecially  in  the  province  of  Ulfter;  which 
having  wholly  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of 
rebels,  a  company  was  eftablifhcd  in  London  for 
planting  colonies  in  that  fertile  territory.  The  pro- 
perty was  divided  into  moderate  fhares,  the  largeft 
not  exceeding  two  thoufand  acres;  tenants  were 
brought  from  England  and  Scotland  ;  the  Irilh  were 
removed  from  the  hills  and  faftnefles,  and  fettled  in*tho 
open  country;  hulbandry  and  the  mechanical  arts 
were  taught  them;  a  fixed  habitation  was  fecured  for 
them,  and  every  irregularity  reprefTed.  By  thefe 
means  Ulfler,  from  being  the  moft  wild  and  diforderly 
province  in  Ireland,  foon  became  the  moft  civilized 
and  beft  cultivated  part  of  the  ifland  '*• 

But  whatever domeftic  advantages  might  refult  from 
James's  pacific  difpofition,  it  gradually  loft  him  the  af- 
fedionspf  his  people,  as  it  made  him  avoid  war  by  ne- 

31.  Sir  John  Divif,  p.  278.  3t.  tbid.  p.  180. 
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PART  r.  gociations  and  conccffions  beneath  the  dignity  of  an 
A»D^i6ti.  E^glJ'h  monarch.  It  funk  the  national  confequence, 
and  perhaps  the  national  fpiril;  and  his  exceffivelove 
of  caroufals  and  hunting,  of  public  fpedacles  and  un- 
availing Ipcculations,  which  left  him  no  time  for  pub- 
lic bulinefs,  at  laft  divelled  his  political  charader  of 
all  claim  to  refpefl,  and  i^endered  him  equally  con- 
temptible at  home  and  abroad.  This  contempt  was 
incrcafed  by  a  di (advantageous  comparifon  betureen 
the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Though  youth  and  royal  birth,  cmbellinicd  by  the 
flattering  rays  of  hope,  prepoffefs  men  ftrongly  in  fa- 
vour ofan  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  Henry,  James's 
eldeft  fon,  independent  of  fuch  circumftances,  feems 
to  have  poflcffcd  great  and  real  merit.  Although  te 
bad  now  almoft  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  neither 
the  illufions  of  paffion  nor  of  rank  had  ever  feduced 
him  into  any  irregular  pleafures :  bufmcfs  and  ambi- 
tion alone  engaged  his  heart,  and  occupied  his  mind. 
Had  he  lived  to  come  to  the  throne,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  promoted  the  glory  more  than  the  happi- 
nefs  of  his  people,  his  difpofition  being  ftrongly  turned 
to  war.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance. 
When  the  French  ambaffador  took  leave  of  him,  and 
alked  his  commands  for  France,  he  found  him  em- 
ployed in  the  exercife  of  the  pike  :  *'  Tell  your  king,** 
faid  Henry,  ^*  in  what  occupation  yon  left  me  engag. 
ed'^."  His  death,  which  was  fudden,d:iFured,  through- 
out  the  nation,  the  dccpeft  forrow,  and  violent  re* 
ports  were  propagated  that  he  had  been  taken  off  by 
poifon.  The  phyficiaos,  however,  on  opening  his  bo- 
dy, found  no  fymptoms  to  juftify  fuch  an  opinion'^ 

y^.  Dip.  de  la  Bod  eric,  34.  KcDHcu      Cokc.    Wclwood. 
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Bvr  James  had  one  weaknefs,  which  drew  on  him    letter 
tnore  odioum  than  either  his  f^dantry^  pufiUanimityi    ^   '   ^ 
br  extravagant  love  of  amufement;  nanielj^  aninfa*   A.l>.iiia. 
tuated  attachment  to  youhg  and  worthleft  favourites; 
This  paffion  appears  fo  much  the  more  ludicroasi 
though  le(s  deteftible,  that  it  does  not  feem  to  have 
tontained  any  thing  criminal  in  it  iU 

The  firft  and  moft  odious  of  thefe  favourites»  was 
Robert  Carr,  a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  family  in 
Scotland.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  ar- 
rived in  London^  after  having  paflTed  fome  time  in  his 
travels.  A  handfome  pcrfon»  ah  eafy  manner,  and  a 
graceful  air,  were  his  chief  accomplifhments;  and 
thefe  were  fuflicierft  to  tecommeiid  him  to  James^ 
who,  through  his  whole  life,  was  too  liable  to  be  cap* 
tivated  with  exterior  qualities.  Lord  Hay,  a  Scottilh 
nobleman,  who  was  Well  acquainted  with  this  weak* 
nefs  in  his  fovereign,  and  meant  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  affigned  to  Carr,  at  atournament,  the  office  of  pre* 
fenting  the  king  his  buckler  and  device.  But,  as  th^ 
future  favourite  was  advancing  for  that  purpofe,  his 
ungovernable  horfe  threw  him,  and  bis  leg  was  broke 
by  the  fall. 

Equally  Afuck  with  this  incident,  and  with  the 
beauty  and  fimplicity  of  the  youth,  whom  he  had  never 
ften  before,  James  approached  him  with  fentimentsof 
the  fofteft  companion ;  ordered  him  to  be  lodged  in  the 
palace,  and  to  be  attended  by  the  moft  fkilfal  furgcons: 

35.  The  iiitereft  which  James  took  in  the  amours  of  his  fatvouritci, 
and  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  mindsi  ought  to  exempt  him 
from  all  fufpicUMi  of  an  unnatural  crime,  notwithdanding  the  influ«nc« 
Which  perfunal  bcaoty  Teems  to  have  had  in  the  choice  of  them.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  deflrous  of  a  minilter  of  his  own  forming,  who  would 
be  entirely  fubfcrvicnt  to  his  will,  as  being  his  creature  in  a  double  fenfe, 
aii4  Irho  might  alfo  proTC  an  eafy  and  Uifcngaged  companion  for  hit 
fliirthfal  hours. 

P  a  tnd 
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FART  n.  andhehtrnfelf  paid  him  frequent  vifittdoruf  his  con* 
AnemcAt,  The  more  ignorant  lie  found  Jiim,  the 
ftronger  his  attach  ment  became.  Highly  conceited  of 
his  own  wifdom^  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  he  (hould  be 
itble  to  form  a  minifter  whofc  political  fagacity  would 
afte^vfli  the  world,  while  he  furpafTed  all  his  former 
courtiers  in  perfonaland  literary  accompliflimentt.  la 
confequence  of  this  partial  fondnefs^  interwoven  with 
ietfifti  vanity,  the  king  foon  knighted  kis  favourite; 
created  him  vifcount  Rochefter,  honcgared  him  with  the 
Garter,  brought  him  into  the  privy  council,  and  with- 
out affigning  him  any  particular  office,  gave  him  the 
fupreme  direAion  of  his  affairs  ^\ 

The  minion,  however,  was  not  fo  much  elated  by 
bis  fuddeo  elevation,  as  not  to  be  fenfible  of  hia  owa 
ignorance  and  inexperience.  He  had  recourfe  to  the 
advice  of  a  friend,  and  found  a  judicious  and  fincere 
couaiellor  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  ;  by  whofe  means 
he  enjoyed  for  a  time,  what  is  very  rare,  the  higheft  fa- 
vpur  of  the  prince,  without  being  hated  by  the  people. 
Nothing,  in  a  word,  feemed  wanting  to  complete  his 
happinefs  but  a  kind  miftrefs ;  and  fuch  a  one  foon  pre* 
fented  herfelf,  in  lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  iimilar  to  himfelf  in  weaknefs  of  undcr- 
flanding,  and  equal  in  perfonal  attraftions. 

This  lady,  when  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  un« 
fortunately  been  married  to  the  earl  of  iffex,  from  the 
king's  too  eager  defire  of  uniting  the  families  of  How- 
ard and  Dcvereux  ;  and  as  her  hufband  was  only  four- 
teen, it  was  thought  proper  to  fend  him  on  his  travels, 
till  they  (hould  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty.  But  fuch 
reparations  are  always  dangerous,  whatever  may  be  the 

36.  Keaoct. 
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.  ige  of  Ac  paniek  Marriage  awikeos  ccrtaiQ  ideas  in 
the  fcnale  iniod,  arhich  art  bcft  oompofed  in  the  armt 
ofalicibaiid.  Of  this  truth,  Eirex  had  melancholy  ea«  a.XX  i»i%. 
perieoce.  Lady  Frances,  during  his  abfence,  had  opea*^ 
ed  her  hcait  to  the  allureoientt  of  love ;  and  alihough 
on  bis  TCtom  to  England,  after  travtlliog  four  tears, 
he  was  pleafed  to  find  his  couotefs  in  all  the  bloom  of 
yoQthand  beauty,  he  had  the  mortification  to  dilcover, 
that  her  aficAions  were  totally  alienated  from  him. 
Though  forcecH>y  her  parents  to  (hare  his  bed,  (he  per* 
fitted  in  denying  him  the  dues  of  marriage.  At  length 
di%afted  by  fuch  coldnefs,  he  fcparated  himfelf  from 
her,  and  left  her  to  purfue  her  own  inclinations  This 
was  what  (he  wanted.  The  high  fortune  and  fplendid 
accomp1i(hmeQU  of  the  favourite  had  taken  cntirt 
pofleffion  of  her  foul :  and  (he  thought  that,  fo  long  as 
ihe  refufed  to  confummate  her  marriage  with  EfkXf 
ihe  could  nevcrbe  deemed  his  wife;  confcquently,  that 
a(epaTation  and  divorce  might  (lilt  open  the  way  to  a 
new  marriage  with  her  beloved  Rocheftcr.  He  him* 
felf  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  alfo  clcfiroui  of  fuch 
an  union.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  fcem,  though  the  vio* 
lence  of  their  paiiion  was  fochi  that  they  had  already 
indulged  themfelves  in  all  the  graiiticationi  of  love,  and 
though  they  had  frequent  opportunity  of  intercourfe, 
they  yet  found  themfelves  unhappy,  becaufc  the  tie 
between  them  was  not  indi(roluble,  and  feem  both  to 
faave  been  alike  impatient  to  crown  their  attachn)ent 
with  the  fandion  of  the  church.  A  divorce  was  accord- 
ingly procured,  through  the  influence  of  the  king, 
ai^  the  co-operation  of  EfTcx  ;  and,  in  order  to  prc- 
ferve  the  countcfs  from  lofing  any  rank  by  her  new 
marriage,  Rochefter  was  created  earl  of  2Somerfeti7, 

37.  Fruklln.    KesneL    State  Trials,  vul.  i. 
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This  amour  and  its  confequepces  afford  an  awful 
leflbn  on  the  fatal  effcAs  of  licentious  love ;  bat  at  the 
fame  time  prove,  that  vice  is  lefs  dangerous  than  folly 
in  the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes,  when  connefted  with 
the  intrigues  of  a  court.  Though  fir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  without  any  fcruple,  had  encouraged  his  friend's 
pafHon  for  the  countefs  of  EiTex,  while  he  coniidercd 
|t  merely  as  an  affair  of  gallantry,  his  prudence  was 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  marriage.  And  he  reprefented 
to  Rochefter,  not  only  how  inviduous  and  difficult  an 
undertaking  it  would  prove  to  get  her  divorced  from 
lier  hufband,  but  how  (hamefnl  it  would  be  to  take  to 
his  own  bed  a  profligate  woman ;  who,  although  mar- 
ried to  a  young  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank,  had  not 
fcrupled  to  proflitute  her  charaftcr,  and  beftow  her  fa- 
yours  on  the  objeft  of  a  capricious  and  momentary 
impulfe ;  on  a  lover  whom  fhe  mud  fuppofe  would  de- 
fert  her  on  the  firft  variable  guft  of  loofa  dcfire. 

Rochester  was  fo  weak  as  to  reveal  this  converfa- 
jtion  to  the  countefs,  and  fo  bafe  as  to  enter  into  her 
vindidive  views;  to fwear  vengeance againft  liis friend, 
for  the  ftrongeft  inftance  he  could  receive  of  his  fide- 
lity. Some  contrivance  was  neceflfary  for  the  execution 
of  their  diabolical  fchcme.  Overhury's  conduft  was 
mifreprefented  to  the  king,  who  granted  a  warrant  for 
committing  him  to  the  Tower;  where  he  lay  till  the 
divorce  was  procured,  and  Rochefter's  marriage  with 
the  countefs  celebrated.  Nor  did  this  fuccefs,  or  the 
mifery  of  the  prifoncr,  who  was  debarred  the  fight 
even  of  his  neareft  relations,  fatisfy  the  vengeance  of 
that  violent  woman.  She  engaged  her  huiband  and  her 
uncle,  the  earl  of  Northampton,  in  the  atrocious  de* 
^gn  of  taking  off"  Overbury  by  poifon^';  and  they,  \^ 

38.  SWe  Trials f  vol.  i. 
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<OQJan^ion  with  Sir  Jcrvis  Elvis,  lieutenant  of  the  LETTER 
Tower,  at  length  effcflcd  their  cruel  purpofe,  |_    \^^ 


XHOUOHthe  precipitation  with  which  Overbury's 
f^uneral  was  hurried  over,  immediaicly  bred  a  ftrong 
fufpicion  of  the  caufe  of  his  deaths  the  full  proof  of 
the  crime  was  not  brought  to  light  till  foine  years  af^ 
tcr;  when  it  was  difcovcrcd  by  uieaqs  of  an  apothe- 
cary's fervant,  who  had  been  employed  in  making  up 
the  poifonsy  and  the  whole  labyrinth  of  guilt  diftindly 
traced  to  it^  fource  ^9. 

But  although  Somerfct  had  fo  Jong  efcaped  the  iu- 
qoiry  of  juftice,  he  had  not  efcaped  the  fcrutiny  of  con* 
fcience^  which  continually  pointed  tohim  his  murder- 
ed friend;  and  even  within  the  circle  of  a  court,  amid 
theblandifhments  of  flattery  and  of  love,  ftruck  him 
with  the  reprefentation  of  his  fecret  enormity,  and  dif- 
fufed  over  his  nnind  a  deep  melancholy,  which  was 
neither  to  be  difpellcd  by  the  fmiles  of  beauty,  nor  the 
rays  of  royal  favour.  The  graces  of  his  perfon  gra- 
dually difappeared,  and  his  gaiety  and  pOUtenefs  yvcrp 
loft  in  fullennefs  and  filencc. 

The  king,  whofe  afFeflions  had  been  caught  by 
thcfe  fuperficial  accomplilbmeiits,  finding  his  favou- 
rite no  longer  contribute  to  his  amufement,  and  un- 
able to  account  for  lb  remarkable  a  change,  more  rea- 
dily liftencd  to  the  acculations  brought  againft  him. 
A  rigorous  inquiry  was  ordered  ;  andSomerfet  and  his 
countefs  were  found  guilty,  but  pardoned  through  the 
indifcreet  lenity  of  James.  They  languifhed  out  their 
remaining  years,  which  were  many  and  miferable,  in 
infamy  and  obfcurity  ;  alike  hating,  and  hated  by  each 
^  others®.  Sir  Jcrvis  tlvis,  and  the  inferior  criminals, 
buffered  the  punilhment  due  to  their  guilt.. 

^9.  Stati  TrisU^  vol.  i.  40*  Kennet. 
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LETTER     II. 

EVGLAND  tfffz/ScOTL^ND,  ftm  tbi  Rift  #/BuCICl» 
HhU  to  tbi  Death  tf]MAZs  I.  im  ifi%S» 

THE  fall  of  Somerfet,  and  his  bamfhment  fr 
court,  opened  the  way  for  a  new  favourite 
rife  at  once  to  the  higheft  honours.  George  Villic 
an  Englifh  gentleman,  of  an  engaging  figure,  and 
all  the  bloom  of  twenty-one,  had  already  attraflcd 
eye  of  James;  and,  at  the  interceffion  of  the  que 
had  been  appointed  cup-bearer  ^  This  office,  fo  h 
pily  fuited  to  youth  and  beauty,  but  which,  when  tl 
^become  the  caufe  of  peculiar  favour,  revives  in 
mind  certain  Grecian  allulions»  might  well  have  c< 
tetited  Villiers,  and  have  attached  him  to  the  kin 
perfon ;  nor  would  fuch  a  choice  have  been  cenfur 
except  by  the  cynically  fevere*.  But  the  prof uieboui 
of  James  induced  him,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  yea 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  prudence  and  politics, 
create  his  minion  vifcount  Villiers,  earl,  marquis,  s 
duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the  Garter,  mafter 
the  horfe,  chief  juftice  in  Eyre,  warden  of  the  Cine 
Ports,  mailer  of  the  King's  Bench,  fteward  of  W< 
minder,  conftablc  of  Windfor,  and  lord  high  admi 
of  England  ^ 

Th  I  s  rapid  advancement  of  Villiers,  which  rende 
him  forever  ra(h  and  infolent,  involved  the  kingin  n 

I.  Rufti worth,  Tol.  I. 

1.  James,  who  afieded  fagmcity  and  defign  in  hit  mqft  trifling 
ceras,  iuiifted,  we  are  told,  on  the  ceremony  of  the  queen*t  folici 
this  office  for  Villiers,  as  an  a{>ology  ro  the  world  for  hit  fudden  pi 
iciSlion  in  favour  of  that  young  gentleman.    CoLe,  p.  46. 

3.  Ffankiip,  p.  jo.    Cl^rcndpn,  yol.  4. 
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jet,  in  order  to  fupply  the  extravagance  of  his  LETTER 
.  A  price  had  already  been  affixed  lo  every  r  ank  ^  J-,_f 
Itty,  and  the  title  of  Baronet  invented,  and  cur- 
bld  for  one  thoufand  pounds,  to  fupply  the  pro- 
of Somerfet^.    Some  new  expedient  muft  now 
;efted ;  and  one  very  unpopular,  though  certainly  A.D.  1616. 
graceful  than  the  former,  was  embraced :  the 
lary  towns  were  delivered  up  to  the  Dutch  for  a 

money.  Thefe  towns,  as  1  have  formerly  had 
n  to  notice',  were  the  Brill,  Flufhing,  and  Ram- 
I ;  three  important  places,  which  Elizabeth  had 
[ifigned  into  her  hands  by  the  United  Provinces, 
:ring  into  war  with  Spain,  as  a  fecurity  for  the 
ncnt  of  the  money  which  fhe  might  difburfe  on 
ccount.  Part  of  the  debt,  which  at  one  time  a- 
ed  to  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  was  aU 
difcharged  ;  and  the  remainder,  after  making  an 
nee  for  the  annual  expence  of  the  garrifons,  was 

to  be  paid  on  the  furrender  of  the  fortrelTes  ^. 
eemt  to  have  been  all  that  impartial  juftice  could 
d,  yet  the  Englilh  nation  was  highly  diflatisfied 
be  tranfadlion  ;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  a  po« 
rince  would  have  been  How  in  relinquifliing  pof- 
B,  on  whatever  conditions  obtained,  which  en* 
lim  to  hold  in  a  degree  of  fubjeftion  fo  coniider- 

neighbouring  ftate  as  the  republic  of  Holland, 

» 

'Miklin,  p.  II.  5.  Part  I.  Lett.  LXIX. 

^inwood,  vol.  ii.  Ru(h worth,  vol.  i.  Mrk  Macaulay  thibkt 
K  a^cd  very  ungeneroufly  in  demanding  any  thing  from  the 
•r  the  ailillance  (he  lent  them  :  **  It  ought  by  all  the  obliga- 
of  virtue,  to  have  been  a  free  gift.**  (Hifl-  Kng.  vol.  i.) 
:  Englilh  queen  took  advantage  of  the  neceflities  of  the  infant 
,  to  obtain  poffelfion  of  the  cautionary  towns,  is  certain  ;  and 
xh,  now  become  more  opulent,  took  advantage  of  Jamet*« 
»  to  get  them  back  again.  Judlce  and  gencrofity  were  in  both 
(  in  nooft  traofa^iont  between  nationt,  entirety  out  of  the 

The 
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PART  11.  The  next  roeafure  in  which  James  engaged  rcD 
ji^f  1617.  tim  as  unpopular  in  Scotland  as  he  was  alrca 
England.  It  was  an  attempt  to  efiablifh  a  confo 
in  worfhip  and  difcipline  between  the  churches  « 
two  kingdoms  ;  a  projed  which  be  bad  long  h 
contemplation,  and  toward  the  completion  of  ' 
he  had  t^ken  ibme  introdu&ory  ftcps.  But  the 
cipal  part  of  the  buiiuefs  was  referved  till  the 
Ihould  pay  a  vilit  to  bis  native  country.  Such  a 
ney  he  now  undertook.  This  naturally  leads 
confider  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

Jt  might  have  been  readily  forefeen  by  the  ! 
when  the  crown  of  England  devolved  upon  Jame: 
the  independency  of  their  kingdom,  for  which  the 
ccftors  had  fhed  fo  much  blood,  would  thencefo 
loft;  and  that,  if  both  kingdoms  perfeyered  in 
taining  feparate  laws  and  parliaments,  the  \yeakc; 
feel  its  inferiority  more  fenfibly  than  if  it  had  bee 
dued  by  force  of  arms.  But  this  idpa  did  not  gen 
occur  to  the  Scottifti  nobles,  formerly  fo  jealous 
power  as  well  as  of  the  prerogatives  of  their  pri 
and  as  James  was  daily  giving  new  proofs  of  his  f 
ihipand  partiality  to  his  countrymen,  by  loaclinc 
with  riches  and  honours,  the  hope  of  his  favou 
currcd  with  the  dread  of  his  power,  in  taming 
fierce  and  independent  fpirits.  The  will  of  theii 
Tcign  became  the  fupreme  law  in  Scotland.  Mcar 
the  nobles,  left  in  full  poffeffion  of  their  feudal 
diftipn  over  their  own  vaffals,  exhaufting  thei 
tunes  by  the  expence  of  frequent  attendance  up 
Englilh  court,  and  by  attempts  to  imitate  the  ni* 
and  luxury  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours, 
plied  exa£lions  upon  the  people  j  who  durft  hard 
ter  complaints,  which  they  knew  would  never 
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Ac  ev  of  their  ibvereign,  or  be  rendered  too  feeble  to   UTTER 
xnoYC  him  to  grant  them  rcdrcf$7.     Thus  fubjcftcd  at    ^_  _^ 
once  to  the  abfolnte  will  of  a  monarch,  and  to  the  op*  A.D.  1617* 
preffiyejurifdiAionofanariflocracy,  Scotland  fuffered 
all  the  nsiferies  peculiar  to  both  thefe  fo^ms  of  go* 
▼ernroent.    Its  kings  were  defpots,  its  nobles  were 
ilaves  and  tyranu,  and  the  people  groaned  under  the 
rigoroaa  dpminatioi)  pf  both*. 

There  wMone  privilege,  however,  which  the  Scot^ 
tifh  nobility  in  general,  and  the  great  body  of  the  peo« 
pie,  were  equally  zealous  in  prote«Sling  againd  the  en* 
croachments  of  the  crown  ;  namely,  the  independency 
of  their  church  or  kirk.     The  caufc  of  tbi$  zeal  der 

lerve^  to  be  traced. 

t 

Dx  v  I  N£s  are  divided  in  regard  to  the  governrnent  of 
the  primitive  church.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
beeo  that  of  the  moft  perfect  equality  among  the  Chrif- 
tian  te^^cbers,  who  were  diilinguifhcd  by  the  name  of 
Prefbyters;  an  appellation  exprefHve  of  their  gravity 
and  wifdom,  as  well  as  of  their  age.  But  the  moft  per- 
fe£l  equality  of  freedom  requires  the  direSinghand  of 
a  fuperior  magiftrate.  Soon  made  fenfible  of  this  by 
experience,  the  primitive  Chrifiians  were  induced  to 
chufe  one  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  holy  among  their 
Prefbyters,  to  execute  the  duties  of  an  ecclcliaftical  go- 
vernor; and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  confu* 
fion  of  annual  or  occafional  elections,  his  office  conti- 
nued during  life,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  degradation,  on  ac- 
count of  irregularity  of  conduct.  His  jurifdiftion  cont 

7.  Robcrtfon,  Hift.  Stot,  vol.  ii,    Hume,  Hjfl.  Eng.  vol.  y\, 

8.  Before  the  accelEon  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  Eng'and,  the 
feudal  ariilocracy  fubiiftcd  in  full  force  in  Scotland.  Then  the  vafTals 
both  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobles  from  mutual  jealoufy;  were  court- 
ed and  careifed  by  their  fuperton,  whofe  power  and  importance  depead* 
C^  oa  their  attachmcBtand  £delity.    Robcitfon,  Bift,  Se$i,  yq),  ii. 

lifted 
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FART  IT.  fiftcd  in  the  ad  mi  nift  ration  of  the  facraments  aod  difci 
^TT"^  plinc  of  the  church;  in  the  fuperintendencr  of  reli* 
gtous  ceremonies,  which  imperceptibly  increaied  11 
number  and  variety  ;  in  the  confecration  of  Chriftiai 
teachers,  to  whom  the  ecclefiaftical  governor  or  ii/hmj 
ailigned  their  rcfpeflive  fundions;  in  the  managemen 
of  the  public  funds,  and  in  the  determination  of  all  fod 
differences  as  the  faithful  were  unwilling  to  expofeti 
the  Heathen  world  9,  Hence  the  origin  of  the  epifco* 
pal  hierarchy,  which  rofe  to  fuch  an  enormous  height 
under  the  Chriftian  emperors  and  Roman  pootiflFs. 

When  the  enormities  of  the  church  of  Romci  bf 
roufing  the  indignation  of  the  enlightened  part  of  man* 
kind,  had  called  forth  the  fpirit  of  reformation,  that 
abhorrence  excited  by  the  vices  of  the  clergy  watfooa 
transferred  to  their  perfons ;  and  thence,  by  no  violeot 
traniition,  to  the  offices  which  they  enjoyed.  It  may 
therefore  be  prefumed,  that  the  fame  holy  ferveor 
which  abolifbed  the  dodrines  of  the  Romilh  church, 
would  alfohaveoverturncd  its  ecclefiaftical governmeot, 
in  every  country  where  the  Reformation  was  received, 
unlefs  reflraincd  by  the  civil  power.  In  England,  io 
great  part  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Northern  kingdoms, 
fuch  rcflraint  was  impolcd  on  it  by  the  policy  of  ihcii 
princes ;  fo  that  the  ancient  epifcopal  jurifJidion,  un« 
ilcr  a  few  limitations,  was  retained  in  the  churches  ol 
ihofe  countries.  But  in  Switzerland  and  the  Nether- 
lands, where  the  nature  of  the  government  allowed  foil 
icopc  to  the  fpirit  of  reformation,  all  pre-eminence  ol 
rank  in  the  church  was  deilroyed,  and  an  ecclefiaftical 

Q.  Sec  Moflicim'i  Ecdifjftital  Hift9ry^  cent.  i.  ii.  an  J  Honler*i£r 
citliJiUal  Polity,  lib.  vli  et  l't\].  ^  bifhop,  during  the  firfl  and  fecoai 
-wi:turic  ^  was  only  a  prcHdcLt  in  a  council  cf  prcfbj^r*,  and  the  hcid« 
ojio  C'lriiUun  afUinbly;  ai;d  whenever  tlte  rpilcopal  chair  became n 
C4int,  :v  new  prrfuJcnt  wi^  choftMi  from  amonf^  the  Prtlbytcra,  by  lb 
fuftVagc  of  U\t  wh'jk  Cfiijjjr/rg.'ti  ;n.     Molhcire,  ubi  fupra. 

8  govern 
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govennnent  eftablifhed,  more  fuitable  to  the  genius  of   ^STTER 

a  republican  policy,  and  to  the  ideas  of  the  reformers.    ^ ^  ^^ 

Tkii  fyftero,  which  has  fince  been  called  Prejiynrian^  A.D.  i6t;. 
was  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  primitive  church. 

iToughty  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  genius 
of  the  reformers,  as  well  as  the  fpirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  civil  polity,  had  a  fhare  in  the  eftablifh* 
mentofthePrefbyterianfyftcm.  Zuingliusand Calvin, 
the  apoftles  of  Switzerland,  were  men  of  a  more  auftere 
tvra  of  mind  than  Luther,  whofe  doArines  were  gene- 
rally  embraced  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  North  of 
Europe,  where  epifcopacy  dill  prevails.  The  church  of 
Geneva,  formed  under  the  eye  of  Calvin,  and  by  his 
diredion,  was  efleemed  the  mod  perfect  model  of  Pref- 
byterian  government;  and  Knox,  the  apofile  of  Scot- 
laiidy  who,  during  his  refidence  in  that  city,  had  ftudied 
and  admired  it,  warmly  recommended  it  to  the  imita- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  The  Scottilh  converts,  filled 
with  the  mod  violent  averfion  againft  popery,  and  be- 
ing under  no  apprehenfions  from  the  civil  power,  which  * 
the  rage  of  reformation  had  humbled,  with  ardour  a- 
dopted  a  fyftem  fo  admirably  fuited  to  their  predomi- 
nant paffion  '^.  Its  effects  on  their  minds  were  truly 
aftoailhing,  if  not  altogether  preternatural. 

A  MODE  of  worrhip,the  moft  naked  andiimplelm^* 
jginable,  which,  borrowing  nothing  from  the  fenfes, 
kaves  the  mind  to  repofe  itfelf  entirely  on  the  contem*- 
plation  of  the  divine  eflence,  was  foon  obferved  to 
produce  great  commotions  in  the  breaft,  and  in  fome 
inftances  to  confound  all  rational  principles  of  conduct 
and  behaviour.  Straining  for  thofe  extatic  raptures, 
the  fuppofed  operations  of  that  divine  fpirit  by  which 

10.  See  Part  I.  Let.  IV. 

the/ 
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PART  n.  they  imagined  aficmfclvcs  to  be  animated ;  reaching' 
il.D^iIi7*  ^^^^  ^y  fhort  glances,  and  finking  again  under  the 
weaknefs  of  humanity,  the  firft  Prefbyterians  in  Scot-' 
land  were  fo  much  occupied  in  thi^  mental  exerciftr, 
that  they  not  only  rejefled  the  aid  of  all  exterior  pomp 
and  ceremony,  but  fled  from  every  chearful  amufe* 
ment,  and  beheld  with  horror  the  approach  of  c6rpo'- 
teal  delight". 

It  was  this  gloomy  fanaticifm,  which  had  by  degrees* 
infc£led  all  ranks  of  men,  and  introduced  a  fullen^ 
bbftinatc  fpirit  into  the  people,  that  chiefly  induc- 
W  James  to  think  of  extending  to  Scofland  the 
taore  moderate  and  chearful  religion  of  the  churdK 
of  England.  Wt  had  early  experienced  the  infolenc^ 
of  the  Prclbyterian  clergy ;  who,  under  the  appearancef 
of  poverty  and  fanftit^,  and  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  ahd  the  fafety  aud  purity  of  the  kirk,  had  cori^ 
tealed  the  mod  dangerous  cenforial  and  inquiiitorial 
.  powers,  which  they  fometimei  cxercifed  with  all  the 
atrogance  of  i  Roman  conliftory. 

lii  1596,  whcfl  James,  by  the  advice  of  a  conventioci 
of  eftates,  had  granted  permiflion  to  Huntley,  Errol, 
and  other  catholic  noblemen,  who  had  been  banifhed 
the  realm,  to  return  to  their  own  houfes,  on  giving  fc- 
curity  for  their  peaceable  and  dutiful  behaviour,  a  coor- 
mittec  o^  the  general  aiTembly  of  the  kirk  had  the  au- 
dacity to  write  circular  letters  to  all  the  Prefbyteries  in' 
Scotland,  commanding  them  to  publifh  in  all  their  pul- 
pits, an  aft  of  excommunication  againft  the  popifh 
lords,  and  enjoining  them  to  lay  all  thofe  who  were 
•fuffifltd  oi  favouring  popery  under  rXxQfame  cenjkre  by 

11.  Keith,  Knox. 
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ft  Jkmmary  ftnitnce^  and  wiibout  obferving  the  ujual  far* 
maiitmf^ftrial^*!  On  this  otcafion  one  of  the  Prcfby- 
teriftD  minifters  declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  the  king,  A.  D.  1617. 
in  permittiog  the  popifh  lords  to  return,  had  difcover- 
cd  the  treachery  of  his  own  heart ;  that  all  kings  were 
the  devil's  children,  and  that  Satan  had  now  the  guid- 
ance of  the  court  *^ !  Another  affirmed,  in  the  princi- 
pal church  of  the  capital^  that  the  king  was  poiTeiTed 
of  a  devil,  and  that  his  fubjeds  might  lawfully  rife, 
and  take  the  fword  out  of  his  hand  '^  ! 

In  confequence  of  thcfe  inflammatory  fpeeches  and 
audacious  proceedings,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  rofe^ 
and  forrounding  the  houfe  in  which  the  Court  of  Sef- 
fion  was  fitting,  and  where  the  king  happened  to  be 
prefent,  demanded  fome  of  his  counfellors,  whom  they 
named,  that  they  might  tear  them  in  pieces.  On  his 
refufal,  fome  called,  ^^  Bring  out  the  wicked  Haman!'* 
while  others  cried,  **  The  fword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
<^  Gideon  !''  And  James  was  for  fome  time  a  prifoner 
in  the  heart  of  his  own  capital,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enraged  populace''. 

But  the  king*s  behaviour  on  that  occafion,  which 
was  firm  and  manly,  as  well  as  political,  redo  red  him 
to  the  good  opinion  of  his  fubjefts  in  general.  The  po- 
pulace dilperfed,  on  bis  promifing  to  receive  their  pe- 
titions, when  prcfented  in  a  regular  form ;  and  this  fana* 
tical  infurrcflion,  inftead  of  overturning,  fcrvcd  only 
toeftablidi  the  royal  authority.  Thofc  concerned  in  it, 
as  foon  as  their  enthufiaftic  rage  had  fubfidcd,  were  fill- 
ed with  apprehenfion  and  terror,  at  the  thoughts  of  in- 
fulted  majefiy  ;  while  the  body  of  the  people,  in  order 

12.  Robertfon,  HiJI.  Sco^  vol.  ii.  15.  Id.  ibid. 

14.  Spo4f*crod.  J  5.  RobcrtfoD,  lii/i.  Sivt.  book  vni.  vol.  i:. 

to 
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tAKT  n.  to  avoid  fofpicioQ,  or  to  gain  the  favour  of  their  princci 
contended  who  (hould  be  moft  forward  to  execute  hit 


A.  D.  1617. 


vengeance  ■*• 


! 


A  CONVENTION  of  eftatcs  being  called  in  Januaij 
1597,  pronounced  the  late  infurredion  to  be  high  trea-< 
fon;  ordained  every  clergyman  to  fubfcribe  a  declara- 
tion of  his  fuhmiflion  to  the  king's  jurifdiAion,  in  all 
matters  civil  and  criminal  ;jropowered  magiftratcsto 
commit  inftantly  to  prifon  any  minifter,  who  in  kis 
fermons  (hould  utter  any  indecent  refle&ions  on  the 
king's  condufV,  and  prohibited  any  ecclefiaftical  jadi- 
catory  to  meet  without  the  king's  licenced.  Theft 
ordinances  were  confirmed  the  feme  year,  by  the  ge- 
neral aflembly  of  the  kirk,  which  alfo  declared  fto-  1 
tences  of  fumroary  excommunication  unlawful,  and 
vcfted  in  the  crown  the  right  of  nominating  miniften 
to  the  parifhes  in  the-principal  towns". 

These  were  great  and  necelTary  fteps;  and  perhaps 
James  (hould  have  proceeded  no  farther  in  alteiiog  the 
government  or  worfliip  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  But 
he  was  not  yet  fatisfied :  he  longed  to  bring  it  nearer 
to  the  epifcopai  model ;  and,  after  various  ftn^gles, 
he  acquired  fufiicicnt  influence  over  the  Pre(byterian 
clergy,  even  before  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  Eng* 
land,  to  get  an  a£l  pafTed  by  their  general  afTembly, 
declaring  thole  miniflers,  on  whom  the  king  ihould 
confer  the  vacant  bi(hopricks  and  abbeys,  entitled  to  a 
vote  in  parliament"'',  Nordid  he  flop  here.  Nofooner 
was  he  firmly  feated  on  the  Englifh  throne,  than  he 
engaged  them,  though  with  flill  greater  relu^ance,  to 
receive  the  bifhops  as  perpetual  prefidents,  or  modera- 
tors, in  their  eccUfiaflical  fynods. 

16.  Robcrtfon,  Hijf,  Scot,  book  vlii.  17.  Id.  ibid. 

i8.  Spotfwood^  p.  433.  19.  Spotwood,  p.  450. 
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The  abhorrence  of  ihc  Prcfbyterian  clergy  againft   letter 
^iicOpacy  was  ftill,  howcvf r,  very  great :  nor  could    _     !,^ 
ill  the  devices  invented  for  retraining  and  circumfcrxb*  A.D.i6i7« 
ng  the  fpiricual  jorifdiAion  of  thofe,  who  were  to  be 
raifed  to  thefe  new  honours,  or  the  hope  of  Iharing 
iheoiy  allay  their  jcaloufy  and  fear*®.  James  was  there* 
fore  feniiblei  that  he  never  could  eftablifh  a  conformity 
in  worfhip  and  difciprme,  between  the  churches  of 
England  and  Scotland,  until  he  could  procure  from  the 
Scottifh  parliament  an  acknowledgement  of  his  own  fu* 
premacy  in  all  eccleiiaflical  caufes.  This  was  the  prin« 
cipal  object  of  his  vifit  to  his  native  country  :  where  he 
propofed  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which  was 
then  aflembled,  that  an  zQ.  might  be  paifed,  declaring,  Jane  t$» 
that  <^  whatever  his  majefty  fhould  determine  in  regard 
to  the  external  government  of  the  church,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  a  competent  nuro* 
ber  of  the  miniflers,  fhould  have  the  force  of  a  law*'.'' 

Had  this  bill  received  the  fanftion  of  parliament  the 
king's  ecclefiaftical  government  would  have  been  efta* 
bKflied  in  its  full  extent;  as  it  was  not  determined  what 
number  of  the  clergy  fhould  be  deemed  competent,  and 
their  nomination  was  left  entirely  to  himftlf.  Some  of 
Chem  protefted ;  they  apprehended,  they  faid,  that,  by 
neans  of  this  new  authority,  the  purity  of  their  church 
vould  be  polluted  with  all  the  rites  and  forms  of  the 
rharch  of  England;  and  James,  dreading  clamour  and 

20.  Pcrhtps  the  Prclbyterias  cUr^  might  hvtt  beco  left  obftifwtt  ia 
eicdiof  James*!  fcheaie  of  unifocmityy  had  any  proiytA  remained  of 
BcureriAg  the  patrimony  of  the  church.  But  that,  they  knew,  had 
cen  torn  in  piecct  by  the  rapacious  nobility  and  gentry,  and  at  their 
wn  infliction  :  fo  that  all  hope  of  a  relUtution  of  church-landt  was 
at  off;  and  without  fuch  refiitution,  the  ecciefiafiicAl  dignitiet  eooU 
atfcely  become  the  objed  of  the  ambtttoa  of  a  ratiodai  miad. 

It,  Spotfwo^d.    Franklin. 
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FART  !!•  oppoiition,  dropped  his  fatourite  meafure.     He  vf2% 
A^D^ieis!  ^^^^  however,  next  year,  to  extort  a  vote  from  thegc^ 
neralaffcmbly  of  the  kirk,  for  receiving  certain  ceremo- 
nies upon  which  his  heart  was  more  particularly*fet ; 
namely,  kneeling  at  the  facrament,  the  private  admini*    ; 
ftratioQ  of  it  to  (ick  perfons,  the  confirmation  of  chiU    j 
drtn,  and  the  obfervance  of  Chriftmas  and  other  fcfti*    \ 
tals*\     Thus,  by  an  ill-timed  zeal  for  infignificant   \ 
forms,  the  king  betrayed,  though  in  an  oppolite  man*    \ 
ner,  an  equal  narrownefs  of  mind  with  the  Prefbyterian   I 
clergy,  whom  he  affected  to  hold  in  contempt.     The   \ 
condraincd  confent  of  the  general  afTembly  was  belied    'c 
by  the  invvard  fentimcnts  of  all  ranks  of  people  :  evca   j. 
the  few,  over  whom  religious  prejudices  have  Icfs  io*   j; 
Quencc,  thought  national  honour  facrificed  by  a  fervile   '• 
iiuitation  of  tlie  modes  of  worfliip  pra£tifed  in  Eog-    ' 

A  SERIES  of  unpopularmeafurc*  confpired  to  increaft 
that  odium,  into  which  James  had  now  fallen  in  both 
kingdoms,  and  which  continued  to  the  end  of  bis  reign. 
The  fnft  of  ihcfc  was  the  execution  of  Sir  VValior 
Raleigh. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  fuggefted  the  firft  idea 
of  the  Englilh  colonies  in  North  America,  and  who 
had  attempted,  as  early  as  the  year  1586,  a  rctticment 
in  tiie  country  now  known  by  tiic  name  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, then  confidered  as  part  of  Virginia,  had  alio 
made  a  voyage,  in  1595,  to  Guiana,  in  !>outh  America. 
The  extravagant  account  which  he  publiflied  of  the 
tichcs  of  this  latter  country,  where  no  mines  of  any 
value  have  yet  been  difcovcrcd,  has  drawn  much  ccn- 
furc  upon  his  veracity  :  paiticuiarly  his  defcription  of 
ri)e  apparently  fabulous  empire  and  city  of  Manoa  or 

aa>  ILii.  a>  Hume,  chap.  zlvl:. 
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Eldorido,  tbe  (oTereign  of  which  he  coDJeftures  pof-   LITTER 
fcffcd  more  tremfdre  than  the  Spaniards  bad  drawn   ,  r-^-._f 
from  bbth  Meiico add  Peni*\  ad. i6i$« 

Raleigh's  motive  for  uttering  theft  fplendid  falfi*  ^ 
ties,  feems  to  have  been  a  defire  of  turning  the  avidity 
of  his  countrymen  toward  that  quarter  of  the  New 
World,  where  the  Spaniards  had  found  the  prcciou!i 
metals  in  fuch  abundance^  This,  indeed,  fufficiently 
appears  from  his  relation  of  certain  Peruvian  prophe- 
ciesy  which  exprefsly  pointed  out  the  Englifh  ai  the 
tonquerors  and  deliverers  of  that  rich  country^  which 
hte  had  difcoveted.  As  he  was  known,  however,  to 
be  a  man  of  a  tomantic  turn  of  mind,  and  it  did  not 
appear  that  he  had  enriched  himfelf  by  his  voyage, 
little  regard  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  his  narrative 
either  by  Elizabeth  or  the  nation.  But  after  he  had 
languiflied  many  years  in  confinement^  asa  punifhmenc 
for  his  confpiracy  againft  James ;  when  the  envy  excit- 
ed by  his  fuperior  talents  was  laid  afleep,  and  commi* 
feration  awakened  for  his  unhappy  condition,  a  report 
which  he  propagated  of  a  wonderfully  rich  gold  mine 
that  he  formerly  had  difcovered  in  Guiana,  obtained 
univcrfal  belief.  People  of  all  ranks  were  impatient  to 
take  pofTeflion  of  a  country  overflowing  with  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  to  which  the  nation  was  fuppofed  to 
have  a  right  by  priority  of  difcovcry. 

The  king,  by  his  own  account,  gate  little  credit  to 
this  report;  not  only  becaufe  he  believed  there  was  no 
fuch  mine  in  nature  as  the  one  defcribed,  but  becaufe  he 
confidercd  Raleighasaman  of  defperatc  fortune,  whofe 
bufincfs  it  was  by  any  means  to  procure  his  freedom, 
and  reinftate  himfelf  in  credit  and  authority*^  Think- 

24.  Sec  his  J^tlat,  in  Hac1iluyt*s  Coltt^. 

351  King  J  Am-:'%'%  f^irJisatioMf  in  the  ffarUian  MifctUany^  Vol.  iil.  No.  3. 
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PART  IL  jng^  bowever,  that  he  had  already  undergone  fufficient 
JLl>^i^iL  puni^"^"^9  James  ordered  hiui  to  be  releated  from  the 
Tower :  and  when  the  hopes  held  out  to  the  nation 
had  induced  multitudes  to  adopt  his  views,  the  king 
gave  him  pern^iiSon  to  purfue  the  pro)eAed  enterprife, 
and  vefted  him  with  authority  over  bis  fellow-adveo* 
turers ;  but  being  fttll  diffident  of  his  intentions,  ho 
refufed  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  that  he  night  have 
fome  check  upon  his  future  conduA^. 

Tre  preparations  made,  in  confcquence  of  this  com* 
mifSon,  alarmed  Gondomar,  the  Spanifh  ambaflador; 
and  although  Raleigh  protefted  the  innocence  of  bis  io^ 
tentions,  and  James  urged  his  royal  prohibition  againft 
invadingany  of  thefettlements  of  his  Catholic  Majcfty^ 
that  minifter  conveyed  to  his  court  intelligence  of  the 
expedition,  and  his  apprehenfions  from  it«  Twdve 
armed  vefTels,  he  juftly  concluded,  could  not  be  fitted 
outwithout  fome  purpofe  of  hoftility ;  and  as  Spain  was 
then  the  only  European  power  that  had  poflfeiCons  ia 
that  part  of  America  to  which  this  fleet  was  deftined, 
orders  were  given  by  the  court  of  Madrid  for  fortify- 
ing all  its  fcttlements  oaor  near  the  Qoaftof  Guiana. 

It  foon  appeared,  that  this  precaution  was  not  un- 
neceifary.  I'hough  Raleigh^s  commiffion  impowered 
him  only  to  fettle  on  a  coaft  pofTefled  by  favage  and  bar* 
barous  inhabitants,  he  fteeredhis  courfediredly  forthe 
riverOronoco,  where  he  knew  theirwas a  Spanifii  town 
named  St  Thomas;  and  without  any  provocation,  fent 
a  detatchment,  under  his  fon  and  his  old  aflbciate^  cap* 
tain  Key  mis,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  former 
voyage,  to  diflodge  the  Spaniards,  and  take  pofleiEoQ 
of  thattown;  while hebimfelf,  with  the  the  larger  vefiels 
guarded  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  order  to  obfiruft  fuA 

26«  U.  ibid. 
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Bifh  (hips  asfliould  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place^7. 

E  Spaniards^  apprifed  of  this  invafion,  oppofed  the 

ling  of  the  Englifh,  as  they  had  forefeen.     Young  A.Dri6i)l. 

ngh  was  killed  by  a  Ibot,  while  animating  hi$  foU 

srs:  Keymis,  however,  and  his  farviving  compa* 

IS,  not  difmayed  by  the  unfortunate  incident^  took^ 

idered,  and  burnt  St.  Thomas ;  but  found  in  it  09 

:y  any  way  adequate  to  their  expcAaCions**. 

r  might  have  been  expected,  that  thefebold  adven* 

rs,  having  overcome  alloppofition,  wouldnow  have 

e  in  queft  of  the  gold  mine,  the  great  objeft  of  their 

xprize,  as  Key  mis  was  faid  to  be  as  well,  if  not  bet* 

acquainted  with  it  than  Raleigh.    But,  although 

officer  affirmed  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the 

c,  he  refufed,  under  the  moft  abfurd  pretences,  to 

J  his  companions  thither,  or  to  take  any  efFedual 

for  again  finding  it  himfelf.     Struck,  as  it  ihould 

D,  whh  the  atrocity  of  his  condu£t,  and  with  hb  eoa- 

ra^og  fituation,  he  immediately  returned  to  Ra- 

,  An  there  particulars  may  be  diftlniflly  colleAcd  froltt  the  klng't 
mtnn,  and  Raie^gh*8  Afti^gy, 

,  Itt  apology  for  this  Tioleiice,  it  hat  been  fatd»  that  the  Sptniaidf 
malt  the  towo  of  St.  Thomas  in  a  country  orifpnally  difcoTered  hj 
gb;  and  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  difpofier*  them.  Admitting 
to  be  the  cafe,  Raleigh  could  never  be  ezcufable  in  making  war 
mt  ttoy  commifiioii  mipowering  him  fo  to  d«>,  much  left  in  invid* 
he  Spaaifii  fettlcmeota  contrary  to  ho  conuniffion.  Bat  the  U6t 
lerwif J  :  the  Spaniards  had  frje^iently  vifitcd  the  coaft  uf  Guiana 
e  Raleigh  tt>uched  upon  it.  Even  as  early  as  the  year  1499,  Alon- 
:  Ojedo  aod  Americus  Vefpucius  had  landed  on  different  places  on 
craft,  and  made  (bme  excuriions  up  the  covntryc  (Herrera,  dec.  i. 
V.  cap.  I,  2.)  and  the  great  Columbus  himfelf  had  difco^p«rcd  the 
h  of  the  Orunoco  fome  years  before.  Between  three  and  fovr  bun* 
Spaniards  arc  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  Keymis  and  his  party, 
e  lacking  of  St.  Thomas.  <*  This  is  the  intc  mint  /*'  iaid  young  Ra« 
,  as  he  rui^td  on  to  the  atuck;— >«  and  none  but  £Dok  iMkelfor 
y  other."    Howel's  Lattrs^  vo!.  ii. 

Q.  3  '^'gl^ 
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Icigh  with  the  forrowful  news  of  his  fons*s  death,  and 
^Dri6ig.  the  difappointmcnt  of  his  foliowers.  The  interview, 
it  may  be  conjeftured,  was  not  the  moft  agreeable  that 
could  have  enfued  between  the  parties.  Under  the 
ftrong  agitation  of  mind  which  it  occafioned,  Keymis, 
keenly  fenfible  to  reproach,  and  forefeeing  difgrace,  if 
not  an  ignominious  death,  as  the  reward  of  his  violence 
and  impofture^  retired  into  his  cabin,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  life. 

Thb  fcquel  of  this  dclufive  and  pompous  expedition, 
it  is  ftill  more  painful  to  relate.  The  adventurers  in 
general  now  concluded,  that  they  were  deceived  by  Ri-  . 
Icigh;  that  the  ftory  of  the  mine  had  only  been  invent- 
ed to  afford  him  a  pretext  forpillaging St.  Thomas,  the 
fpoilsof  which,  he  hoped,  would  encourage  his  follow- 
ers to  proceed  to  the  plunder  of  other  Spanifli  fettle* 
ments ;  that  he  expcfted  to  repair  his  ruined  fortune 
by  fuch  daring  enterprizes,  trufting  to  the  riches  be 
fhould  acquire  for  obtaining  a  pardon  from  James;  or 
if  that  profpe£t  failed  him,  that  l^e  meant  to  take  refuge 
in  fome  foreign  country,  where  his  wealth  would  Ic- 
cure  him  an  afylum^''.  The  inconiiderable  booty  gain- 
by  the  by  the  fack  of  St.  Thomas,  difcouragcd  his  fol- 
lowers, however,  from  embracing  thcfc  fplendid  pro- 
je£ts,  though  it  appears  that  he  had  employed  many 
artifices  to  engage  them  in  his  defigns.  Befkies,  they 
faw  a  palpable  abfurdiiy  in  a  fleet,  afting  under  the 
fanftion  of  royal  authority,  commiting  depredations 
againft  the  allies  of  the  crown  :  they  therefore  thought 
it  fafeft,  whatever  might  be  their  inclinations,  or  how 
great  foever  their  difappointmcnt,  to  return  immedi- 
ately to  England,  and  carry  their  leader  along  with 
them  to  anfwer  for  his  conduft^ 

29.  See  the  King's  J'inJhatint 

0^ 
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On  the  examifiarion  of  Raleigh  and  hii  coflipanioiH,  LETTER. 
hefimthe  privy  council,  where  the  foregoing  fads  were  |_^^J-,.  j 
broaght  to  light,  it  appeared  that  the  king's  fofpicions,  A.  D.  i6il. 
ta  regard  to  his  intentions,  had  been  well  grounded  ; 
that,  contrary  to  hit  inftruCtions,  he  had  committed 
faoftilities  againft  the  fubjedsof  his  majefly's  ally,  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  had  wilfully  burned  and  deftroyed  a 
town  belonging  to  that-prince;  fo  that  he  might  have 
been  tried  either  by  common  law  for  this  a£k  of  vio« 
lence,  or  by  maitial  law  for  breach  of  orders.  But  it 
was  the  opinion  of  ^1  the  crown-lawyers,  as  we  learn 
from  Bacon '%  That  as  Raleigh  ilill  lay  under  an  ac* 
final  attainder  for  high  treafon,  he  could  not  be  brought 
to  a  new  trial  for  any  other  crime.  James,  therefore, 
in  order  to  fatisf y  the  court  of  Madrid,  which  was  very 
tClamorous  on  this  occafion,  iigned  the  warrant  for  his 
ftxecmion  upon  bis  former  fentence. 

Raleigh's  behaviour,  iince  his  return,  had  hitherto 
been  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  charader.  He  had 
counterfeited  madnefs,  (icknefs,  and  a  variety  of  dif- 
tempers,  in  order  to  protra£l  his  examination,  and  en- 
able him  to  procure  the  means  of  his  cfcape.  But  find- 
ing his  fate  inevitable,  he  now  coll^Aed  all  his  cou- 
rage, and  met  death  with  the  moft  heroic  indifference. 
Feeling  the  edge  of  the  axe  with  which  he  was  to  be 
beheaded,  ><  'Tis  a  fliarp  remedy,"  faid  he,  "  but  a 
«*  fure  one  for  all  ills'*  !*'  then  calmly  laid  his  head  on 
the  block,  and  received  the  fat^l  blqw. 

Of  all  the  tranfadions  of  a  reign  diftinguifhed  by 
public  difcontent,  this  was  perhaps  the  moft  odious* 
Men  of  every  condition  were  filled  with  indignatioa 

30.  Sec  Origmal  LttUrt^  9k.  pubHihcd  by  Dt 'Birch,  p.  iSt* 
\i,  FraokUo. 

Q,  4  ag  Wft 
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PART  II.  agiibft  the  court.  Even  fuch  ts  acknowledged  tfic^jbH 
aTd^jTiiB.  ^^^  ^^  Raleigh's  ptmiflimtntf  Uimed  the  metfore* 
They  thought  it  cruel  to  execute  z  feutence^  ortgiml* 
ly  fevere,  and  tacitly  pardoned,  which  had  beenfoloBg 
fufpended  ;  and  they  confidered  it  as  mean  and  imp#» 
!itic,  even  though  a  new  trial  had  been  inftitatedy  to, 
facrifiee  to  a  concealed  enemy  of  England,  the  only 
man  in  the  kingdom  whofe  reputation  was  high  for 
valour  and  military  experience. 

Unhappily  for  James,  the  intimate  connenoot, 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  form  with  Spain,  in  tbenw 
felves  difguftful  to  the  nation,  increafed  the  puHtcdi^ 
iatisfadion  Gondomar,  ambafiador  from  tbejcouctof 
Madrid,  a  man  capable  of  the  moft  artful  flattery,  and 
no  ftrangcr  to  the  king's  herediury  pride,  had  prc^ioftd 
a  match  between  the  prince  of  Walc9.and  the  iecood 
daughter  of  his  Catholic  maje  fty ;  and  in  order  to  ren* 
dor  the  temptation  irrefiftiUeto  the  £hgHik  fnonarch, 
wbofe  neceflities  were  well  known,  he  ^ve  hopes  of  tn 
immenfe  fortune  with  the  Spanifh  princels,  Alhiffed 
by  the  profpe£l  of  that  alliance,  James,  it  has  beeaaf^ 
'  firmed,  was  not  only  induced  to  bring  Raleigh  lo  the 
block,  but  to  abandon  the  eleAor  Palatine,  hu  foo«in» 
law,  and  the  Protcfiant  intcreft  in  Germany,  to  the 
ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  This  latter  fufpicion 
completed  the  odium  occafioned  by  the  former,  >uid 
rottfed  the  attention  of  parliament. 

Wb  have  formerly  had  occafion  to  obferve'*,  in 
what  manner  Frederic  V.  eledor  Palatine,  was  induc- 
ed, by  thejperfecuted  Proteftants,  to  accept  the  crown 
4if  Bohemia,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  king  of  £ag« 
land,  his  father-in-law;  and  ho\^he  was  chafed  from 
that  kingdom,  and  ftript  of  all  bis  hereditary  dominions, 

3S.  rsrtl  Let  LXXIY. 
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tbytiiepowerof  the  eoiperor  Ferdinand  II.  fupported  by 

'"Ae  Sftnilh  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Anftria,  in  fpite  of 

the  Qtmoft  efforts  the  Evangelical  Union,  or  Proteftant  a.  dTzSm. 

%ody  10  Germany,  though  aflifted  by  the  United  Pro- 

Tiiiccs,   The  news  of  thefe  difafters  no  fooner  reached 

E Inland  than  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  loud  againft 
c  kiogfs  inaftivity.  People  of  all  ranks  were  on  fire 
CDgage  in  the  defence  of  the  diftreiTed  Palatine,  and 
SIpe&Qe  their  Proteftant  brethren  from  the  perfccutions 
pbf  the  idolatrous  Catholics,  their  implacable  and  cruel 
|ttiiei&ies.  In  this  quarrel  they  would  chearfully  have 
bed  to  the  extremity  of  Europe,  have  inconfider-* 
plunged  themfelves  into  a  chaoa  of  German  po* 
y  and  freely  have  expended  the  blood  and  treafure 
the  kingdom.  They  therefore  regarded  Jameses 
itrality  as  a  bafe  defcrtion  of  the  caufe  of  God  and 
fafhit  holy  religion ;  not  reflecting,  that  their  inter* 
ferecce  in  the  wars  bn  the  continent,  however  agree- 
Me  to  pious  zeal,  could  not  be  juftified  on  any  found 
naxims  of  policy. 

Tub  king*s  ideas,  relative  to  this  matter,  were  n6t 
Kberal  than  thofe  of  his  fubjefts ;  but  happily,  for 
,  they  were  more  friendly  to  the  welfare  of  thena- 
Ikm*  Shocked  at  the  revolt  of  a  people  againft  their 
Mioce,  he  refufed,  on  that  account,  to  patronize  the 
HkotleiiiTan  Proteftants,  or  to  beftow  on  his  fon-in-law 
[tfie  tide  of  king  3' ;  although  he  owned  that  be  had  not 
Fttafnined  their  preteniions,  privileges,  or  conftitu* 
■lion  -♦.  To  have  withdrawn  their  allegiance  from 
iheir  fovereign,  under  whatever  circumftances,  was^ 
fa  his  eyes^  an  enormous  crime,  and  a  fuf&cient  rea« 

33.  Rsfliwoith,  Tol.  i. 

34.  It  was  a  very  (Unger«at  precedent,  he  faid^  agaioft  all  Chriftlan 
lingiy  to  allow  the  tranflation  of  a  crown  by  the  people.    Frank- 
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■FART  n.   fbn  for  denying  them  any  fupport ;  as  if  fubjeAs  muft 

h^JJ^^J^    ever  be  in  the  wrong,  when  they  ftand  in  oppofitioau 

thofe  who  have  acquired,  or  alFumed  authority  over 

Ihetn,    how  much  ibever  that  authority    may  have 

been  abufed  1 

The  Spanifh  match  is  likcwifc  allowed  to  havekaj 
fome  influence  upon  the  political  fentiments  of  Jame^i 
on  this  occalion.  He  flattered  himfclf  that,  in  confer 
quence  of  his  fon's  marriage  with  the  infanta,  and  the 
intimate  connexions  it  would  form  between  England 
and  Spain,  beiides  other  advantages,  the  rcftitutionof 
the  Palatinate  might  be  procured  from  motives  of  mere 
friendihip.  The  principal  meml>ers  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  however,  thougiit  very  diff<sreDtty :  that 
projeAed  marriage  was  the  great  ohjeS  of  their  terror. 
They  faw  no  good  that  coyld  refult  from  it,  but  wer? 
opprchenfive  of  a  multitudcpf  evils,  which,,  as  tlie 
guardians  pf  pi^blic  liberty  and  general  happipefs  they 
thought  it  their  duty  to  prevent.  They,  acfQrdiogly 
framed  a  rcmonftrance  to  the  king^  reprcfenting  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  Auflrian  power,  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  turopc,  and  the  alarming 
progrcfs  of  the  catliolic  religion  in  England.  AnJ 
A.D.161T.  they  intreated  his  Majcfty  inftantly  to  take  arms  ia 
defence  of  the  Palatine;  to  turn  bis  fword  agaiofi 
Spain,  whofe  treal'ures  were  the  chief  fupport  of  the 
catholic  intereft  over  Europe ;  and  to  exclude  all  hop« 
of  the  toleration  or  re-cftablifliment  of  popery  ia  the 
kingdom,  by  entering  into  no  negociaiion  for  iV 
marriage  of  his  fon,  Charles,  but  with  a  Protcftani 
princefs.  Yet  more  cffeftually  to  extingui^i  thai 
idolatrous  worfhip,  they  rcqucfted  that  the  fines  anc 
confifcations  to  which  the  catholics  were  fuhjr£t,  bi 
law,  fhould  he  levied  with  the  utmoft  rigour  ;  and  thai 
the  thiluien  of  fuch  as  refrJ'cd  to  coaform  to  H).c  efU 
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Aifhcd  vrorlhip  ihoold  be  taken  from  their  parent^  L.tTTlSE 
md  comaiitted  to  the  care  of  Proteftant  ditiats  aid  ^_  JL  j 
ichooliDaflcrs  'K  A.i>.«%tu 

IsFLAMFD  vith  indignation  at  hearing  of  thefe 
ioftrufiioos,  which  militated  againft  all  his  favourite 
maxims  of  r^ovemmenr,  James  inftantly  wrote  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Commons,  commanding  him 
to  admonifh  the  members,  in  hi^  Maje(ly*s  name,  not 
ioprefume  to  meiiU  with  anj  thing  that  regarded  his 
gjvernmfnf,  or  with  deep  matters  of  date,  as  above 
their  reach  and  capacity  ;  and  efpecially  not  to  touch 
en  his  fon's  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Spain,  nor 
to  attack  the  honour  of  that  king  or  any  other  of  hn 
friends  and  confederates  '\  Confcious  of  their  ftrcngth 
and  popularity,  the  commons  were  rather  roufed  than 
intimidated  by  this  imperious  letter.  Along  with  a 
new  remonftrance  they  returned  the  former,  which 
had  been  withdrawn  ;  and  maintained,  That  they 
were  intitled  to  inurpofe  with  their  tounfel  in  all  matters 
9f  govtrnment ;  and  that  entire  freedom  of  fpcech,  in 
iheir  debates  on  public  bufinefs,  was  their  ancient  and 
undoubted  right,  and  an  inheritance  tranfmitted  to  tl^cm 
frgm  their  dnccjlon  37. 

The  king's  reply  was  keen  and  ready.  He  told  the 
boufe,  that  their  remonftrance  was  more  like  a  de- 
nunciation of  war  than  an  addrefs  of  dutiful  and  loyal 
fubjcfts ;  that  their  prctcnfion  to  inquire  into  all  ftatc- 
afftirs,  without  exception,  was  a  ^/^w//)fl//Hf/ to  which 
none  of  their  anccftors,  even  during  the  wpakcft 
reigns,  had  ever  dared  to  afpire :  and  he  clofcd  his  an- 
fwer  with  ;he  following  memorable  words,  which  dil- 

35.  Rufhworth,  yo\.  i.  ^^.  Id.  ibid. 

37.  Ru(hworth,  uMfup.    Sec  a!fo  FranliUi;  und  K'.imct. 
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coTer  a  very  coofidenble  (bare  of  political  iagacitjt 
jJJ^'^TIi.  **  although  wc  cannot  allow  of  your  ftylc,  in  mentioii- 
^^  ing  your  ancunt  and  undoMhied  right  and-  imhiritmitif 
<<  but  would  rather  have  wiflied,  that  ye  had  laid,  that 
«  your  privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and 
^<  permiffioo  of  our  anceftors  and  u«  (for  the  moft  ef 
^^  them  grew  from  precedents,  which  fhew  radier  t 
<^  toleration  than  inheritance)  ;  yet  we  are  pleafed  to 
<<  give  you  our  royal  affurance^  that  as  long  as  yoa 
<<  conuin  yourfelves  within  the  limiu  of  your  dn^, 
*'  we  will  be  as  careful  to  maintain  and  preferve  your 
**  lawful  liberties  and  privileges  as  ever  any  of  oar 
^^  predeceflbrs  were,  nay  as  to  preferve  oar  own  rojal 
**  prerogative  *•.* 

Alarmed  at  this  dangerous  infinuation,  that  their 
privileges  were  derived  from  royal  favour,  the  coo* 
0K>ns  framed  a  proteft,  in  which  they  oppofed  preten* 
fion  to  preteniion,  and  declared,  <*  That  the  m^r^ 
^^ frtmcbifes^  priviJig/St  and  jttnJdiMiimt  of  fsrSmmMj 
*^  arc  the  ancient  znd  undouhtsd  Urti^rigbt  and  imberit^tKi 
^<  o(t\itfubji&s  of  England^  and  that  the  arduous  and  or- 
**  gent  affairs  concerning  the  king^  fiatty  and  deftnct  of 
**  the  realm^  and  olxkit  church  of  England,  and  the  main-' 
**  finance  and  making  of  Jaws^  and  redrefs  $f  grievances^ 
<*  which  daily  happen  within  this  realm,  ^xt proper  fnk- 
^^  jeSiSj  and  matter  of  C9unjel  or  debate  in  parliament ;  and 
^'  that  in  the  handling  and  proceeding  on  thefe  buii* 
'^  nefTes,  every  member  of  the  houfe  of  parliament  batb^ 
*'  and  of  right  ought  to  have^  freedom  of  fpeech  to  pro- 
*'  pound,  treat,  reafon,  and  bring  to  conclufion  the 
"  fame  J^." 

Thus,  my  dearPhitip)  was  fully  opened, between  the 
king  and  parliament,  the  granddifpute  concerning  Privi- 

jf,  Franklin.    Ruihworth.  39.  Rulliworth,  voL  i* 
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cgc  ud  Prerogative,  which  gave  birth  to  the  CcMrt  and  LETTER 
70mtny  Parties^  and  which  (o  long  occupied  the  tongues,  ,  _  _  ^ 
•he  pcflSy  and  even  fwords,  of  the  moft  able  and  adive  A.  D.  1621. 
nen  in  the  nation.  Without  entering  deeply  into  this 
lifpote  (of  which  you  mud  make  jourfelf  matter  bf 
^•ofttlting  thecontroveriial  writers),  or  taking  iide  with 
tilher  party,  it  may  be  obfcrved.  That  if  our  ancef-* 
orty  from^the  violent  invafion  of  William  the  Norman 
:o  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  did  not  enjoy 
bj^rfeA,  or  perhaps  fo  extenfive  a  fyftem  of  liberty, 
IS  fince  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  they  were  at  no  time 
^^mUy  fubjed  to  the  rule  of  an  abfolute  fovereign ;  and 
that,  although  the  vi£)orious  arms  and  iofidious  policy 
of  a  foreign  and  hoftile  prince  obliged  them,  in  the 
konr  of  misfortune,  to  fubmit  to  his  ambitious  fway, 
and  to  the  tyrannical  laws  which  he  afterward  thought 
proper  to  impofe  upon  the  nation,  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
was  never  extinguifticd  in  the  breads  of  £ngliflimen« 
They  ftill  looked  back,  with  admiration  and  regret, 
to  their  independent  condition  under  their  native 
princes,  and  to  the  unlimited  freedom  of  their  Saxon 
forefathers  ;  and,  as  foon  as  circumftances  would  per- 
mit, they  compelled  their  princes,  of  the  Norman  line 
10  reflore  to  them  the  moft  eflfential  of  their  for- 
mer laws,  privileges,  and  immunities.  Thefc  original 
rigbtij  as  we  have  feeii,  were  repeatedly  confirmed 
lothem  by  charter  \  and  if  they  were  alfo  frequently 
violated  by  encroaching  princes,  thofe  violations 
ought  never  to  be  pleaded  as  precedents,  every  fuch 
violation  being  a  flagrant  a£k  of  injuftice  and  perjury, 
SI  every  king,  by  his  coronation  oath,  was  folemnly 
bound  to  maintain  the  national  charters.  Nor  did 
the  people,  keenly  fenfible  to  thofe  injurres  and  infults, 
£ul  to  avenge  themfelves  as  often  as  in  their  power,  on 
the  invaders  of  their  liberties,  or  to  take  new  mea* 
fires  for  their  future  fecurity. 

This 
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This  much  is  certain  :  but,  whether  the  commoni 
A.^7ciu  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  admitted  into  partiament  through  the 
indulgence  of  the  pfirtce.   Or  in  confequence  of  at 
original  right  to  (it  there,   and  what  they  claimed  at 
their  conftiiutional  province,  are  matters  of  more  in*.; 
tricacy,  and  left  nioment.     That  fuhjcS,  however,  \ 
I  have  had  occaiion  to  coniider  in  deducing  the  effeAl^ 
of  the  Norman  revolution,  and  in  tracing  the  progrefs  \ 
of  fociety  in  Europe  ^**.     It  will,  therefore,   be  fufli- 
cient  here  to  obfcrve,  That  the  Englifli  government 
was  never  a  mere  monarchy  ;   that  there  was  alwayi 
a  parliament  or  national  aflfembly ;  that  the  commoni, 
or  third  eftate,  had  very  early,  and  as  fooA  as  they 
were  of  any  political  importance,  a  place  in  that 
affembly  ;  and  that  the  privileges,   for  Which  they 
now  contended,  were  eflential  to  enable  them  to  afi 
with  dignity,  or  indeed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  b6 
ufeful  to  the  community,  either  in  their  deliberativr 
ei  legiflative  capacity. 

The  fubfeciucnt  tranfaftions  of  Jameses  reign  were 
neither  numerous  nor  important.  They  afford  us, 
however,  a  precious  piflurc  of  the  weaknefs  and 
extravagance  of  human  nature  ;  and  therefore  defervc 
our  attention,  as  obfervers  of  the  manners  as  well 
of  the  policy  of  nations  and  of  the  vices  and  fol- 
lies, no  lefs  than  of  the  refpcftable  <][ualities  of 
men. 

The  Spanlfh  match  was  ftill*  the  kingS  favourite 
A.  D.  1^22.  obje£t.  In  order  to  facilitate  that  meafure,  he  dif- 
patched  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Digby,  foon  after 
created  earl  of  Bridol,  as  his  ambaffador  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  while  he  foftened  at  home  the  fcverity  o! 
the  laws  againftpopifli  recufants.  The  fame  religious 

40.  Part  I.   I.ct.  XXIII.  &  XXX. 
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uotivcs  which  had  hitherto  made  the  Spaniards  arerft    letter 
igaioft  the  marriage  now  difpofed  them  to  promote  it.  ' 

rhejr  hoped  to  fee  the  catholic  church  freed  from  per-  A.  U.  1022. 
locution,  if  not  the  ancient  worfhip  re-e(labli(hcd  in 
England,  by  means  of  the  infanta  :  and  fo  full  were 
they  of  this  idea,  that  Brifiol,  a  vigilant  and  difcern- 
iiig  minifter,  aiTured  his  mailer,  that  tlie  Palatine 
would  not  only  be  reftored  to  his  dominions,  but, 
what  was  ftill  more  agreeable  to  the  needy  raonarob, 
that  a  dowry  of  two  millions  of  pefoes,  or  about  five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerling  would  accompany 
the  royal  bride  ♦'• 

This  alliance,  however,  was  ftill  odious  to  the  Eng- 
K(h  nation  ;  and  Buckingham,  become  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  Briftol,  by  a  moft  abfurd  adventure  con- 
trived to  ruin  both  him  and  the  negociation.  On  pur* 
pofe  to  ingratiate  himlclf  into  the  favourof  the  prince 
of  Wales,  with  whofc  candid  turn  of  mind  he  was  well 
acquainted,  he  reprelented  to  him  the  peculiar  unhap- 
pinefs  of  princes,  in  commonly  receiving  to  th^if 
arms  an  unknown  bride  ;  one  not  endeared  by  fympa- 
thy,  not  obNgcd  by  fcrvices,  wooed  by  treaties  alone, 
and  attached  by  no  tics  but  thofe  of  political  intereft  ! 
that  it  was  in  his  power,  by  going  into  Spain  in  pcr- 
foQ,to  avoid  all  thefc  inconvcniencies,  and  to  lay  fuch 
an  obligation  on  the  infanta,  if  he  found  her  really 
worthy  of  his  love,  as  could  not  fail  to  warm  the 
coldeft  afFcAions ;  that  his  journey  to  Madrid,  fo 
conformable  to  the  generous  ideas  of  Spanifh  gallan- 
try, would  recommend  him  to  the  princefs  under  the 
endearing  charafler  of  a  devoted  lover  and  daring 
adventurer;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  would  afford  him 

41,  Rnlhworth,  vol.  i.  The  marriage  and  the  rdHttitinn  of  the 
Palur.atc,  wc  arc  aflared,  hj  the  moft  tmdoflbtcd  leftimony,  were  al- 
11-75  confidrrcJ  by  ihc  court  of  Spain  as  ialcparable.  J*arl.  III?-  "vol 
ti.p.  66.     Franklin,  p.  "ji,  jz, 

a  glorious 
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PART  IL  a  glorious  opportunity  of  chufing  for  himielf,  ar 

Ari>^6ii.  examining  with  his  omi  fenfes  the  companion  oi 

future  life,  and  the  partner  of  his  bed  and  throm 

A.D.1613.  These  arguments  made  a  deep  impreiiion  on 
aife^ionate  temper  of  Charles.  He  obtained,  i 
unguarded  hour,  his  father's  confent  to  the  Spa 
journey  :  — andoiFthe  two  adventurers  fet,  to  thej 
uneaiinefs  of  James ;  who,  as  foon  as  he  had  le 
for  reflexion,  became  afraid  of  bad  confequence 
fulting  from  the  unbridled  fpirit  of  Buckingham, 
the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his  fon.  His  apprc 
lions  were  but  too  well  founded ;  yet,  for  a  time, 
affairs  of  the  prince  of  Wales  wore  a  very  prom 
and  happy  appearance  at  Madrid.  Philip  IV.  01 
the  moft  magnificent  monarchs  that  ever  fat  or 
Spanifh  throne,  paid  Charles  a  vifit  immediate! 
bis  arrival,  and  expreffed  the  utmoft  gratitude  foi 
confidence  rcpofed  in  him*  He  gave  him  a  golden 
which  opened  all  his  apartments^  that  the  prince  nr 
without  any  introduAion,  have  accefs  to  him  a 
hours.  He  took  the  left  hand  of  him  on  every  c 
fion,  and  in  every  place,  except  in  the  apartii 
afligned  to  Charles;  a  diflindion  founded  on  the 
perfeft  principles  of  politenefs:  **  For  here," 
Philip,  ^*  you  are  at  home  !**  He  was  introduced 
the  palace  with  the  fame  pomp  and  ceremony  tha 
tend  the  kings  of  Spain  at  iheir  coronation.  Al 
gaols  were  thrown  open,  and  all  the  prifoners  recc 
their  freedom,  as  if  the  moft  fortunate  and  honoui 
event  had  happened  to  the  monarchy  ^K 

Independent  of  his  enthufiaftic  gallantry  to' 
the  infanta,  and  unparalleled  confidence  which  h< 

4<.  CkrcDdon,  vol.  i.  43.  Franklin,  p. 
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placed  in  the  honour  of  the  Spantfh  nationi  bj  his  ro-* 

maoticjoiiracy  to  Madrid,^  the  decent  referve^  and  mo« 

deft  deportment  of  Charles^  endeared  him  to  that  grave  A.  D.  Ux3» 

and  formal  people,  and  infpired  them  with  the  mofl 

favourable  ideas  of  his  charaAer ;  while  the  bold  man- 

oer^  the  unreftrained  freedom  of  difcourfcy  the  falliet 

ofpaffion,  the  levity  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  Bucking** 

ham,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  whole  court*    The 

grandees  could  not  conceal  their  furprizei  that  fuch  an 

unprincipled  young  man,  who  feemcd  to  refpe£t  no 

laws  divine  or  human,  fhould  be  allowed  to  obtrude 

himfelf  intoanegociation,  already  almoft  conducted  to 

a  happy  iflue,  by  fo  able  a  ftatefman  as  firiftol :  and  the 

miniftry   hinted   a  doubt  of  the  fufficiency  of  hi^ 

powers,  as  they  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  privy 

council  of  England^  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  af- 

fomiog  the  merit  of  the  matrimonial  treaty*  Hegrofsly 

infulted,  and  publicly  quarrelled  with  Olivarez,  the 

prime  minifler;  a  circumflance  that  drew  on  him  yet 

greater  deteftation  from  the  Spanifli  courtiers,  who 

contemplated  with  horror  the  Infanta^s  future  condU 

cion^  in  being  ezpofed  to  the  approaches  of  fuch  a 

brutal  man  ^\ 

Sensible  how  much  he  was  hated  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  dreading  the  influence  which  the  court  of  Madrid 
would  acquire  In  England,  in  confequence  of  thepro- 
ieded  marriage,  Buckingham  refolved  to  poifon  the 
ffliftd  of  the  prince ;  and  yet,  if  poffible,  to  prevent  the 
ouptials  from  taking  place  :— and  he  eiFeded  his  pur- 
pofe.  But  hiftory,  has  not  informed  us,  by  what  argu- 
ments he  induced  Charles  to  offer  fo  heinous  an  affront 
to  the  Spanifh  nation,  after  fuch  generous  treatment, 
and  to  the  Infanta,  whom  he  had  gone  fo  far  to  vifit, 
and  for  whom  he, had  hitherto  ex prcfTed  the  warmeft 
attachment.'     In  regard  to  thofe  we  arc  totally  in  the 

44.  Ckrcndonj  vol.  i.    Ru(h worth,  yol.  L 

Vol.  III.  R  dark. 
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FART  tii  dark.  Fbr  although  wc  may  conjcftnrt'  froih  hii 
J'T*'^^  fubfequeot  c6nduA,  that  they  were  of  the  political 
•  *  *  '  kind,  we  6nly  knov^"  with  certainty.  That  Whcfl  thd 
{>rtnce  of  Wales  left  Madrrcl,  he  was  firmly  deterihihed 
to  break  off  the  treaty  with  Spain,  notwithftandidg  all 
his  profeffions  to  the  contrary  ;  that  when  Bncking- 
ham  arrived  in  England  he  afcribed  the  failure  of  the 
Isegociation  folely  to  the  inlincerity  anddupticity  of  thd 
Spaniards;  that  by  means  of  thefe  falfe  reprefenta- 
tions,  to  which  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales  mean- 
ly gave  their  affsnt,  he  ingratiated  himfelf  into  the  fa- 
vourofthe  popular  party ;  and  that  the  nation  eagerly 
rufhed  into  a  war  againfl  the  Spanifh  monardiy^  ia 
order  to  revenge  infults  it  had  never  ruftained^'« 

The  (ituation  of  the  earl  of  Briftol)  at  the  court  of 
Madrid)  was  novr  truly  pitiable;  nor  were  the  domef- 
tio  concerns  of  that  court  a  little  diftreffing,  or  the 
king  of  England's  embartaflfnient  rmalU  To  abandon 
a  projeA,  which  had,  during  fo  many  years,  been  the 
chief  objeft  of  his  wiOies,  and  which  be  had  now  un« 
expefledly  conduced  to  fo  defirable  acrifis ;  a  rupture 
with  Spain,  and  the  lofs  of  two  million  of  pefos,  were 
iprofpcfts  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  pacific  temper, 
and  indigent  condition  of  James;  but  finding  his  only 
fon  averfe  againft  a  match,  which  had  always  been 
odious  to  his  people,  and  oppofcd  by  his  parliament, 
he  yielded  to  difficulties  which  he  wanted  courage  or 
ftrcngth  of  mind  to  overcome. 

It  was  now  the  bufinefs  of  Charles  and  Buckingham 
fo  fcek  for  pretences,  by  which  they  could  give  fomc 
appearance  of  jufticeto  their  intended  breach  of  treaty. 
They  accordingly  employed  many  artifices,  in  orderto 
delay  or  prevent  the  efpoufals;  and  thcfc  all  proving  in- 

45.  ClarcsdoB,  toL  U    Ruihworth,  vol.  L 
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MB,  BHftdi  at  laft  received  pofiti?e  orders  not  to   LETTER 

«#  iht  ptoxy,  which  had  been  left  iti  his  hands,    ^^\  j 

ftcurity  wai  gi^en  for  th«  full  reftitation  of  the  A.  0.16*3. 

itiatc  ♦•.    The  king  <5f  Spain  underftood  this  lan- 

t.     He  wa^  acquainted  with  Bdckinghana^s  dif* 

and  had  etjiieded  that  the  irioltnt  di/pofitipn,  and 

onded  influence  of  that  favourite,  would  leave 

fig  ttiiattcnipted  to  embroil  die  two  nktioni. 

ved.  However^  to  deitionftrate  to  all  Europe  the 

rity  of  his  intentions^  aiid  to  throw  the  blame 

B  it  wai  due,  he  delivered  into  BriftoPs  hsitidt  a 

en  promife,  binding  himfelf  to  procui-e  the  refto* 

1  of  the  ele&or  Palatine.     And  when  he  found 

:his  conceffion  gave  no  fatisfaAion  td  the  court 

agUndj  he  ordered  the  InfanU  to  lay  afide  the 

af  Princefs  of  Wales,  which  fhc  had  bdrne  after 

rrivalof  the  difpenfation  from  Rome,  and  to  drof» 

ady  of  the  Englifh  lahguage;  commanding,  at 

[amc  time^   preparations  fOr  war  to  be  made 

tghout  all  his  extenfive  dominions  ^\ 

isTOL,  who^  during  Charleses  Telidence  in  Spain^ 
ilways  oppofed,  though  unAiccefsfully,  his  own 
lad  well  tempered  councils  to  the  impetuous  mea- 
-fuggeiled  by  Buckingham ;  and  who,  even  after 
rince's  departure,  had  fltenudufly  iniifted  on  the 
rity  df  the  Spaniards  in  the  conduft  of  the  treaty, 
tU  as  on  the  advantages  which  England  muft  reap 
the  completion  of  it^  was  enraged  to  find  his  fuc-^ 
il  labours  tendered  abortive  by  the  levities  and 
ces  of  an  infolent  minion.  But  he  was  not  furprif- 
.  hear  that  the  favourite  had  afterward  declared 
:lf  his  open  enemy,  and  thrown  out  many  inju* 
1  reflexions  againft  him,  both  before  the  council 

Riilhwonh,vol.  1.    Kcnnct,  p.77*«  47'  Ruihworth, 
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PART  I.  and  parliament*  Coafcious  however  of  his  owa  tnno-^ 
J^^^^^i,  ccncc,  Briftol prepared  toleave  Madridonthefirftorder 
to  that  purpofe;  although  the  Catholic  King,  forry  that 
this  minifter's  enemies  Ihould  have  fo  far  prevailed  ai 
to  infufe  prejudices  into  his  mafter  and  his  countrf 
againft  a  fervant  who  had  fo  faithfully  difcharged  hh 
duty  to  both^  entreated  him  to  fix  his  refidence  in 
Spain^  where  he  (hould  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of 
rank  and  fortune,  rather  than  expofe  hirofclf  to  tbe 
inveterate  malice  of  his  rival,  and  the  ungovernable 
fury  of  the  Engltfh  populace. 

Bristol's  reply  was  truly  magnanimous.  While 
he  exprefled  the  utmoff  gratitude  for  that  princely  of- 
fer, he  thought  himfelf  obliged,  he  faid,  to  decline  it; 
that  nothing  would  more  confirm  all  the  calumnies  of 
his  enemies  than  remaining  at  Madrid;  and  that  the 
highcft  dignity  In  the  Spanilh  monarchy  would  be  but 
a  poor  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  that  honour,  which 
he  muft  endanger  by  fuch  exaltation.  Charmed  with 
this  anfwcr,  which  increafed  ilill  farther  his  efteem  for 
the  Englifh  ambafTador,  Philip  begged  him  at  leaft  to 
accept  a  prefent  of  ten  thoufand  ducats,  which  might 
be  rcquifite  for  his  fupport,  until  he  could  diflipatethc 
calumnies  of  his  enemies;  alTuring  him  at  the  fam( 
time,  that  his  compliance  fhould  for  ever  remain  a  fc 
cret  to  all  the  world,  and  could  never  come  to  th< 
knowledge  of  his  mafter.  ^*  There  is  one  perfon,' 
replied  the  generous  nobleman,  "  who  muft  necefianl; 
**  know  it :  he  is  the  earl  of  Briftol,  who  will  certain 
**  ly  reveal  it  to  the  king  of  England^?  !'* 

The  king  of  England  was  unworthy  of  fuch  a  fcr 
vant.    &riftol,  on  his  return,  was  immediately  com 

4^  Franklin,  p.  W. 
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id  to  tbe  Tower.  In  vain  did  he  demand  an  op- 
imty  of  juftifying  himfelf,  and  of  laying  his 
cconduft  before  his  mailer.  Buckingham  and  the  A.D.  1624. 
«  of  Wales  were  inexorable,  unlefs  he  would  ac- 
rledge  his  mifcondud  ;  a  propofal  which  his  high 
rejeAed  with  difdain.  After  being  releafed  from 
nement,  he  was  therefore  ordered  to  retire  to  his 
try  feat,  and  to  abflain  from  all  attendance  in 
uncnt  ♦9. 

confcquencc  of  the  rupture  with  Spain,  and  the 
ie  difpoiition  in  the  parliament,  an  alliance  was 
ed  into,  as  we  have  formerly  had  occalion  to  no- 
%  between  France  and  England,  in  conjun6lioa 
the  United  Provinces,  for  reftraining  the  ambition 
:houfeof  Auftria,  and  recovering  the  Palatinate, 
taty  of  marriage  was  about  the  fame  time  negoci- 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Henrietta  of 
cc,  lifter  to  Lewis  XIII.  and  daughter  of  Henry 
in  accomplifhed  princefs,  whom  Charles  had  feen 
admired  in  his  way  to  Madrid,  and  who  retained, 
ig  his  whole  life,  a  dangerous  afcendency  over 
by  m^ans  of  his  too   tender  and  afifeftiQaate 


V. 


This 


Rnihwonh,  vol.  i.  James  pcrhips  It  more  to  be  pitied  than 
,  for  his  VRgenerotiis  treatment  of  fiiillol,  after  his  return.  Sop- 
by  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  well  as  by  the  popular  party  in  parlia- 
Bsckingham  exercifed  the  roofl  cmcl  dcfpotifm  over  the  king*  al- 
mid,  and  now  in  the  decline  of  life.  Yet  when  Buckiugh|im  in* 
a  BridoVt  fignin^  a  cpnfcffion  of  his  mifcondud,  as  the  only  ineus 
ining  favour  at  court,  James  had  the  fpirit,  and  the  equity  to  (ay, 
:  was  ^  an  huf  rible  tyranny  to  make  an  innocent  man  declare  hijn* 
Uy."  Id.  ibid, 
?art  I.    Let.  I.XXIV. 

\  fccret  paffion  for  this  pti(vce(St  W  p^haps  induccdCharlctun- 

to  himfelf,  to  liftcn  to  the  argument*  of  Buck  Ingham^^for  hrcAkt 

the  Spanifli  match.    And  if  B^ckingham  had  difcovered  that 

,  he  would  not  fail  to  make  ufc  ol  it  for  accompUfliing  hit  puf« 

II 3  V^^^ 
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PART  n.  This  match  was  highly  agreeable  to  Jaraes j 
j^^^^^'J^  although  well  acquainted  with  the  antipathy  of  h 
jcOs  agaiaft  any  alliance  with  Catholics^  dill 
vered  in  a  romantic  opinion^  fuggefted  by  ben 
pride,  that  his  Ton  would  be  degraded  by  receivii 
Much^zl'  ^"  ^^  *  princefs  of  Icfs  than  royal  extra^ion 
did  not  live,  however^  to  fee  the  celebration 
nuptials ;  but  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  h 
foon  after  the  failure  of  the  expedition  under 
Mansfeldt,  for  therccovery  of  the  Pajatinate,  v 
have  formerly  had  occaiion  to  mention^  in  trea 
the.  affairs  of  Germany  J** 

That  James  was  contemptible  as  a  monarc 
perhaps  be  allowed ;  but  that  he  was  (b  as  a  ms 
by  no  means  be  admitted.  His  difpofitlon  was 
ly,  his  temper  benevolent^  and  his  humour  ga^ 
poiTelTed  a  confidered  (hare  of  both  learning  ai 
lities,  but  wanted  that  vigour  of  mind,  and  dig 
ipanner,  which  are  eflential  to  form  a  refpe^a 
vereign.  His  fpirit  rather  than  his  underftandir 
weak ;  and  the  loftinefs  of  his  pretentions,  con 
with  the  fmallnefs  of  his  kingly  power,  only  ] 
could  have  expofed  him  to  ridicule,  n.otwithft 

poTa.    Such  a  fappofitlon  forms  the  beft  apology  for  CharLs' 
in  regard  to  the  Infanta, 

53.  Rvfliworth,  vol.  i. 

53.  Part  L  Let.  LXXIV.  The  troops  under  Mansfeldt's  c 
confiding  of  twelve  thoufaild  foot,  arid  two  thoufand  horfc, 
barking  at  Dover;  but  failing  over  to  Calais,  he  found  no  orde 
rived  for  their  admiflion.  After  waging  in  vain,  for  fuch  o 
judged  it  neceflary  to  fail  towards  Zealand  ;  where  the  troops  w 
6etainrd,  as  proper  meafures  had  not  been  taken  for  their  deb 
Meanwhile  a  peftilential  diftcmpcr  had  crtpt  in  amonjr  t!j« 
foldiers,  fo  long  cooped  up  in  narrow  velTcls.  One  half  uf  thc- 
whilc  on  h«ard ;  and  the  other  half,  weakened  by  ficknef^,  app 
feeble  a  body  to  march  into  the  Palatinate.  Ruihworth,  vol.  i. 
Ob,  p.  104. 


the  vogracefuloers  of  his  perfon,  and  the  grofs  fami-   IfBTTBiL 
liarity  of  hisc9Qverf9Jtioa.   His  turn  of  mind  inclined  \^j5Li 
him  to  promote  the  arts,  both  ufeful  and  ornamental;  a.d«  x6t|. 
Vfld.dutt  peace  which  he  loved^  apd  fo  timidly  qourtcd^ 
wai  fy/<i0}ifzhlp  to  ipduftry  and  coqamerot.,,  It  may 
therefore  be  confidently  affirmed.  That  in  no  precede 
log  peiiod  of  the  Eaglifh  monarchy  was  there  a  more 
lenfible  increafe  of  all  the  advantages  which  diftingliifh    - 
a  floarilhing  people^  than  during  the  reign  of  th|s^ef%   ^ 
pifed  prince. 

Of  fix  legitimate  children,  borne  to  Jiins  by  Anne  of 
Denmark,  James  left  oi^ly  one  fon,  Charles  I.  now  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  and  one  daughter^ 
Elizabeth,  married  to  the  elcAor  Palatine.-^  We  mnft 
carry  forward  the  hiftory  of  our  own  ifland,  my  dea^ 
Philip^  to  the  unhappy  cataftropheof  Charles^  befprt 
we  letum  to  the  affair^  of  ths  coqtinegt. 
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tvGtAtij)tfr$mtbiJccejffhnofCniiM.j.Zs  I.  I»  riri^ 
fajjinatkm  cftbi  DiHi  ^BucKiMGHiiM,  in  1628.    * 


UTTER 

in. 


AS  Charles  aixl  Buckingham,  by  breaking  oif  ^c 
Spanifh  match,  and  engaging  die  nation  in  a  war 
k.V.  1625.  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  had  acquired  thefi^ 
vour  of  the  popular  party  in  the  Houfe  of  Common^ 
the  young  king  was  eager  to  meet  the  reprefentative 
body  of  his  people,  that.he  might  have  an  oppcirtiuuty 
of  ibewing  hirofelf  to  them  in  his  new  charad^r^  and 
of  receiving  a  teftimony  of  their  dutiful  attachment 
Thus  confident  of  the  affedion  of  his  fubjefts,  and  not 
doubting  but  the  parliament  would  afford  him  a  libend 
and  voluntary  fupply,  he  employed  no  ;ntrigue  toio* 
iluence  the  votes  of  the  members^  In  his  fpeech  from 
the  throne,  he  flightly  mentioned  the  exigencies  of  the 
flate,  but  would  not  fuffer  the  officers  of  the  crowo, 
who  had  feats  in  the  houfe,  to  name  or  folicit  any  par- 
ticular fum  ;  he  left  the  whole  to  the  generofity  of  the 
commons.  But  the  commons  had  no  generofity  for 
Charles.  Never  was  prince  more  deceived  by  placing 
confidence  in  any  body  of  men.  Though  they  knew 
that  he  was  loaded  with  a  large  debt,  contra£ted  by  his 
father;  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  difficult  and  expen- 
five  war  with  the  whole  houle  of  Auftria;  that  this 
war  was  the  relult  of  their  own  importunate  folicita- 
tions  and  entreaties;  and  that  they  had  folemnly  en- 
gaged to  yield  the  neccffary  fupplies  for  tlie  fupport 
of  it : — in  order  to  anfwer  all  thefe  great  and  import- 
ant  ends,  and  demonftrate  their  affcSion  to  their  young 
fovereign,  they  granted  him  only  two  fubfidies, 
amounting  to  about  an  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand 
pounds  '• 


s.  <UUk.  p.  %ti^ 
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The  caufes  of  this  cxccffivc  parfiroony  dcfcrve  to  be  letter 
traced.  It  is  in  vain  to  fay.  That  war,  during  the  feu-  .^  -^-.^ 
dal  times,  being  fupported  by  men,  not  money,  the  A.V.t6is. 
commons  were  not  yet  accuftomed  to  opentheir  purfei. 
They  muft  have  been  feniible,  that  the  feudal  militia 
bdog  now  laid  afide,  naval  and  military  enterprizes 
could  not  be  conduced  without  money ;  efpecially  as 
the  heads  of  the  Country  Party,  Sir  Edward  Coke^ 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  Sir  Francis 
Seymour,  Sir  Dudley  Diggcs,  Sir  John  Elliot,  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  Mr.  Selden,  and  Mr.  Pym,  were 
men  of  great  talents  and  enlarged  views.  We  muft 
therefore  look  deeper  for  the  motives  of  this  cruel 
mockery  of  their  young  king,  on  his  iirft  appearance 
in  parliament,  and  when  his  neceflities,  and  the  ho* 
nour,  if  not  the  interefts  of  the  nation,  called  for  the 
moft  liberal  fupply. 

These  enlightened  patriots,  animated  with  a  warm 
love  of  liberty,  faw  with  regret  a  too  exteniive  au- 
thority exercifcd  by  the  crown ;  and  regardlefs  of 
former  precedents,  were  determined  to  feize  the  op- 
portunity which  the  prefent  crifis- might  afford  them, 
of  reftraining  the  royal  prerogative  within  more  rea* 
fonable  bounds,  and  of  fecuring  the  privileges  of  the 
people  by  firmer  and  more  precife  barriers  than  the 
conflitution  had  hitherto  provided  for  them.  They 
accordingly  refolved  to  grant  no  fupplies  to  their  ne- 
ceffitous  prince,  withoutextorting  proportional  concef- 
fions  in  favour  of  civil  liberty.  And  how  ungenerous 
foevcr  fuch  a  conduft  might  feem,  they  conceived  that 
it  was  fully  juftified  by  the  beneficent  end  they  had 
in  view.  1  he  means  were  regular  and  conftitu- 
tional.  To  grant  or  refufc  fupplies  was  the  undoubted 
privilege  of  the  commons ;  and  as  all  human  govern- 
ments, but  efpecially  thofe  of  a  mixed  kind,  are  in  « 
tontinual  iiu^iuation,  it  was,  in  their  opinion,  as  na- 
tural and  allowably  for  popular  afiemblies  to  uke  ad- 
vantage 
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VBntage  of  favourable  conjunfiures^  ia  order  to 
the  rights  of  the  fubjed,  as  for  foyereigns  to  paa 
of  fuch  pcca&onsj  ip  order  to  ext(;Qd  the  roy 
ihority. 


Besiob  thefe  general  argumeats,  the  commoi 

reafonf  of  a  particular  and  perfonal  nature,  whi 

duced  them  to  be  fparing  in  their  aids  to  the  c 

Though  Buckingham,  in  order  to  fcreen  hjmfeli 

the  refentment  of  James,  who  was  enraged  at  bis  I 

ingoiFthe  Spaoifh  match,  had  afFe&ed  popularit] 

irmered  into  cabals  with  the  Puritans,   they  we 

vrars  doubtful  of  his  fincerity.    Now  fecure  c 

confidence  of  Charles,  he  had  realized  their  fufpl 

by  abandoning  them ;  and  was,  on  that  account 

diftinguifhed  obje£l  of  their  hatred,  as  well  as  of 

fears.    They  faw,  with  terror  and  concern,  the  i 

power   of  adminiflration  grafped  by  his   amb 

iiand  ;  while  he  governed  his  mafter  by  a  more  abi 

afcendant  than  he  had  ever  held  over  the  late 

and  pofleflfcd  in  his  fingleperfoa,  the  moft  confide 

offices  of  the  ftate.     The  reft  werjc  chiefly  occi 

by  his  numerous  flatterers  and  dependents ;  whoi 

violent  temper  prompted  him  to  raife  fuddenly  t 

higheft  point  of  elevation,  and  to  throw  down 

the  leaft  occafion  of  difpleafure»  with  equal  ij 

tuofity  and  violence,     Difgufted  with  the  failui 

the  expedition  under  Mansfeldt,  the  commons 

of  opinion,  that  fuch  a  miniftry  was  not  to  be  tn 

with  the  management  of  a  war,  how  laudable  fc 

Its  objeft ;  for  allowing,  what  was  very  improb 

that  fuccefs  (honld  attend  their  meafures,  the  e 

was  no  Icfs  to  be  dreaded.     A  conquering  army 

the  hands  of  unprincipled  men,  might  prove  as  < 

gerous  to  freedom,  as  the  invafion  of  a  foreign  ene 

Religion,  at  leaft,  would  be  expofed  to  the  utmoft 

111;  religion,  already  infulted  by  the  appearand 

popifh  priefts  in  their  veftments^  and  the  relai^a 
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of  the  lawj  againft  rccufaots,  in  confeqwcncc  of  the  l-ET ter 
alliaoce  with  France  * ;  and  that  too  at  a  time,  when  .    _  _1    ^ 
the  peace  of  many  an  honeft  mind  was  difturbcd,  by  A*D.  1625. 
being  obliged  to  conform  to  the  more  decent  ceremo* 
nies  of  the  church  of  England,   at^d  when  many  a 
bold  heart  trembled  at  the  light  of  a  furplice. 

Influenced  by  ihefe.  r^afoning*,  however  jnfti^ 
fiable  the  commons  might  think  their  p^riimony,^  it  ap* 
peared  in  a  very  different  light  to  Charles.  He  at  firft 
cooiidered  it  a  fpleen  againft  Buckinghami  and  as  fucb 
ungenerous  and  cruel ;  but  when  he  perceived,  that 
it  proceeded  from  a  purpofe  of  abridging  his  preroga- 
tive, which  he  thought  already  too  limited,  he  re- 
garded that  purpofe  as  highly  criminal.  Filled  with 
iofty  ideas  of  monarchical  power,  an  attempt  to  cir* 
conifcribc  his  authority  feemed  to  him  little  icfs  thaa 
a  confpiracy  againft  ^e  throne.  He  therefore  fpeed* 
ily  reaflembled  the  parliament,  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  adjourn  on  account  of  the  plague,  which 
at  that  time  raged  in  London,  It  met  at  Oxford  ;  Aa;.  t. 
:^id  there  the  king,  laying  afide  that  delicacy  which  ho 
bad  hitherto  obferved,  endeavoured  to  draw  from  the 
commons  a  more  liberal  fupply,  by  making  them  fully- 
acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  his  affairs ;  with  the  debts 
•f  the  crown,  the  expenccs  of  the  war,  the  fteps  he 
bad  taken,  and  the  engagements  into  which  he  had 
entered  for  condu£ling  it.  But  all  his  arguments,  and 
even  entreaties,  were  employed  in  vain  :  the  commons 
remained  inexorable.  They  obftinatcly  refuJ'cd  any 
farther  affiftance  ;  though  it  was  known,  that  a  fleet 
and  atn>y  were  lying  at  Portfmouth  in  great  want  of 

t.  A  cb^el  at  S'lmerfct-houfe  bad  been  built  for  tm  queen  and  her 
faimljt  with  convenknces  thereunto  adjuining  for  C*apuchii»  fr'in,  who 
hid  permii&oa  to  v^alk  abroad  in  their  religious  habits.  Rufhrrorth, 
Yol.  i. 

pay 
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pay  and  provifions,  and  that  Buckingham  and  the  trea-> 
furcr  of  the  navy  had  advanced,  on  their  own  credit, 
near  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  Tea  fervicc '. 
They  anfwered  him  only  by  vexatious  petitions,  and 
complaints  of  grievances. 

Enraged  at  fuch  obftinacy,  Charles  diflblved  the 
parliament,  and  attempted  to  jaife  money  by  other 
means.  He  had  recourfe  to  the  old  expedient  of  fore- 
ing  a  loan  from  the  fubjeft.  For  this  purpofe  privy, 
feals  were  liTued ;  and,  by  fums  fo  raifed,  he  was 
enabled,  though  with  difficulty,  to  equip  his  fleet. 
It  confifted  of  eighty  fail,  including  tranfports,  and 
carried  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men,  deftined  to  aft 
as  occafion  might  require.  The  chief  command  wu 
entrufted  to  lord  vifeount  Wimbledon,  lately  Sir  Ed- 
ward Cecil,  one  of  Buckingham's  creatures.  He  failed 
direftly  for  Cadiz,  and  found  the  bay  full  of  Spanifh 
Ihips  of  great  value ;  yet  thefc,  through  mifconduft, 
were  fuffered  to  e(cape.  The  troops  were  landed  and 
a  fort  was  taken.  But  that  being  found  of  fmall  con  • 
fequence,  and  an  epidemical  diftemper  having  broke 
out  among  the  foldiers  and  failors,  occafioned  by  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  new  wine,  Wimbledon  re-imbarked 
his  forces  ;  and  after  cruizing  a  while  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  but  without  fuccefs,  in  hopes  of  intercepting 
the  Spanifh  plate-fleet,  he  returned  to  England  with 
his  iickly  crew,  to  the  great  diifatisfadion  of  the 
nation  ^. 

Thr  failure  of  an  cntcrprize,  from  which  he  expeA* 

A.D.  xSaf.  td  fo  much  treafure,  obliged  Cliarles  again  to  call  a 

parliaments  and  lay  his  neceflitics  before  the  commons. 

They  immediately  voted  him  three  fubfidies  and  three 

fifteenths,  and  afterward  added  one  fubfidy  more ;  yet 

3.   Parliamentjry  Hifi*  vol.  vi.  p*  390.  4-  Rulhwuitk,  Tol.  i. 

FfinkliQ,  p.  113. 

the 
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tlie  fum  was  ftill  very  inadequate  to  the  exigenciet  of 
tlie  date,  and  little  fitted  to  promote  the  anabitioiu 
views  of  the  young  king.  But  the  fcantinefs  of  this  A.D.i4»4. 
fupply  was  not  the  moft  mortifying  circumftances  at- 
tending it.  The  commons,  in  the  firft  inftance,  only 
voted  it;  and  rcfervcd,  until  the  end  of  the  feffion, 
the  power  of  giving  that  vote  the  fandion  of  a  law. 
In  the  meantime,  under  cplour  of  redreiling  griev* 
aocesy  they  pfoceeded  in  regulating  and  controuliog 
every  part  of  government ;  and  it  required  no  deep 
penetration  to  perceive,  that  if  the  king  obftroded 
their  meafure*,  or  refufed  compliance  with  their  de* 
mands,  that  he  muft  expedt  no  aid  from  parliament. 
Though  Charles  exprclfed  great  difpleafure  at  this 
conditional  mode  of  fupply,  as  well  as  at  the  political 
inquiries  of  the  commons,  his  preffing  wants  obliged 
him  to  fubmit,  and  wait  with  patience  the  iflue  of 
their  deliberations  ^» 

Ik  order  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  all  their  grievances, 
the  commons  took  aftep  a  little  expected  by  the  king 
or  his  minifler.  They  proceeded  to  impeach  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  had  long  been  odious  to  the  na* 
tion,  and  became  more  fo  every  day,  by  his  arrogant 
behaviour,  the  uncontrouled  afcendant  which  he  main- 
tained over  his  mailer,  and  the  pernicious  counfels 
which  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  dilated.  The  uniting 
of  many  offices  in  his  perfon,  accepting  extenfive  grants 
from  the  crown,  and  procuring  many  titles  of  honour 
for  his  kindred,  the  chief  articles  of  accufation  exhi- 
bited againft  him,  might  perhaps  be  confidered  as 
grievances,  and  juftly  infpire  with  refentment  fuch 
as  thought  they  bad  a  right  to  fhare  in  the  honours 
and  employments  of  the  ftatc,  but  could  not,  in  the 
c^e  of  the  law,  be  confidered  as  fufficient  grounds  for 

51.  ParL  Hip.  V'jI.  vi. 

I  an 
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in  impetchment;  Charles,  therefore^  thinKing  tlie 
duke's  whole  gui!t  coniifted  in  being  hit  friend  and 
favourite,  rafhly  refolved  to  fupport  him  at  all  hazards^ 
regardlefs  of  the  fate  of  the  conditioftal  fapply^  of 
the  damour  of  the  public  *• 

The  lord-keeper,  in  the  king's  riartie^  accofdiaglj^ 
rommarided  the  commons  not  to  meddle  with  his  mi* 
nifter  and  fcrvant,  Buckingham.  A  meifage  was  alftf 
fent  themj  that  if  they  did  not  fp'eedily  fumifh  his  mi* 
jefty  with  fupplics,  he  would  be  obliged  to  try  rew 
COUNSELS.  They  went  on,  however,  with  their  im- 
peachment of  the  duke  ;  though  Sir  John  Ellidt  and 
Sir  Dudley  D»ggs,  two  of  the  members  who  had  beed 
employed  to  conduft  it,  were  fent  to  the  TcJwcr.  And 
the  majority  of  the  houfe,  after  this  infolt,  declared 
they  Would  proceed  no  farther  upon  bufinefs,  until 
they  were  righted  in  their  privileges;  and  CharIeS| 
ever  ready  to  adopt  violent  counfels,  but  wanting 
firmnefs  to  perfevere  in  them,  finding  he  had  afted 
tvith  too  much  precipitancy,  ordered  the  members  to 
be  fet  at  liberty  7.  Thus  irritated,  but  not  intiasi* 
dated,  by  a  prince  who  had  difcovered  his  weaknefs, 
or  imprudence,  or  both,  the  commons,  regardlcfsof 
the  public  neceflities,  continued  their  inquiries  into 
the  conddfl  of  Buckingham.  But  not  being  able  to 
fix  any  crime  upon  him,  that  could  be  legally  brdught 
under  the  article  of  high  treafon,  they  drew  up  a  pe- 
tition for  removing  him  from  his  majefty*s  perfon  and 
councils,  as  an  unwife  and  dangerous  minifler*. 

The  afFeftionate  and  refpeftful  ftyle  of  that  petition 
leave  great  room  to  believe,  that  if  Charles  had  com- 

6.  Franklin,  p.  198.    Ruihworth,  vol.  U         7.  Ruihwortli^  voLL 
8.  JPmH.  Hjfi,  vol.  irii. 

3  plied 
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^itd  wtA  die  requeft  of  the  commons^  bj  renoanci  n0  LHTtU 
lU  iMntt  connexion  with  Bnckinghami  a  good  undeN  ^  '  ^ 
iluidil^iitight  yet  hive  been  eftabliflied  between  Ih6  a.d.i^6. 
king  and  parliament,  and  all  the  horrors  of  cif  il  wat 
^tented ;  for  if  the  preteniions  of  the  commont  af* 
lerwardt  exceeded  the  line  of  the  conftitution,  tbefb 
tetravagant  pretenfions  were  firft  roufed  by  the  arbi- 
tftty  proceedings  of  the  crown^  which  excited  a  hatred 
agaioft  royal  authority,  and  a  defire  of  recrimination, 
which  at  laft  proved  fatal  to  the  monarchy.  It  may 
indeed  be  nrged,  on  the  other  fide,  that  the  arbitrary 
proceedingt  of  the  crown,  were  occaiioncd  by  the  oh* 
ihoacy  of  the  parliament ;  that  Charles  had  no  defire 
of  oppreiiinghis  fubjefts,  how  high  foever  his  ideas  of 
prerogative  might  be,  and  would  never  have  attempted 
soy  nnconftitutional  mcafure,  if  the  commons  had  far* 
aiflicd  him  with  the  neceflary  and  reafonable  fuppliei. 
fiodi  parties  were  therefore  to  blame,  and  iperhapa 
equally  ;  yet  I  cannot  help  believing  the  commons 
Werefiocere,  when  they  made  this  folemn  declaration 
to  the  king,  in  the  clofe  of  a  reraonftrance,  that  fol* 
lowed  their  petition. 

**  We  profefs,  iif  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God, 
^<  the  fearcher  of  all  hearts,  that  you  are  as  highly 
'^  cfteemcd  and  beloved  as  ever  any  of  your  predecef- 
<'  ibrs  were  !''  And,  after  entreating  him  to  difroifs 
Bocktngham  from  his  prefence,  they  thus  apologize 
for  their  pariimony  :  ^^  we  protelt  to  your  majcfty, 
**  and  to  the  whole  world,  that  until  thl^  ^reat  perfon 
<^  be  removed  from  intern:eddling  with  the  great 
'<  affairs  of  ftate,  we  are  out  of  hope  of  any  good 
^'  foccefs  ;  and  do  fear,  that  any  money  we  fliall  or 
<'  can  give,  will,  through  his  nifcmployment,  he 
**  turned  rather  to  the  prejudice  of  this  your  kingdom 
^<  than  otherwiie,  as  by  lamentable  experience  we 

have 
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PART  II.   €€  ||2ye  found,   ill  thofe  Urge  fuppliet  foriner 

j^;^g^'^  **  lately  giveo.  But  no  fooner  (hall  we  receive 

<^  and  relief  in  tbisy  which  of  all  others  is  on 

^*  infupportable  grievance,  but  we  (hall  for 

*'  ^^  proceed  to  accomplifli  your  majefty^s  own  del 

*^  fupply  ;  and  likewife,  with  all  chearfulnefs, 

<<  ourfelves  to  the  perfeding  of  divers  othei 

^<  things,  fuch  as  we  think  no  one  parliament 

^  <<  age  can  parallel,  tending  to  the  liability,  i 

^'  ftrength,  and  honour  of  this  your  kingdon 

*<  the  fupport  of  your  friends  and  allies  abroad 

Enraged  at  this  fecond  attempt  to  deprive 
his  minifter  and  favourite,  Charles  paid  no  re{ 
the  prayer  of  the  commons,  or  to  his  lofs  of  f 
the  neceflfary  confequence  of  denying  it,  but  in 
ately  prepared  to  diiTolve  the  parliament ;  in  oi 
avoid  any  farther  importunity,  on  afubjeft  foun 
ful  to  his  ear.  "  What  idea,"  faid  he,  «  muft  al 
<<  kind  entertain  of  my  honour,  (hould  I  facrifi 
'<  innocent  friend  to  pecuniary  confiderations  I 
allowing  this  friend  and  fervant  to  have  been  mc 
nocent,  and  even  more  able,  than  we  find  him, 
the  king's  duty,  as  well  as  his  intcrcft,  todifa 
minifter  from  all  public  employments,  at  the  r 
of  the  reprefentative  body  of  his  fubjefls.  For, 
commons  very  juftly  obferved  in  their  remonft 
**  the  relations  between  a  fovcreign  and  his  peo 
*<  far  tranfcend,  and  are  more  prevalent  and  b 
^'  than  any  relation  of  a  mafter  towards  a  fervam 
<^  confequently,  to  hear  and  fatisfy  the  juft  and 
<*  fary  defircs  of  his  people  is  more  honourable 
**  prince,  than  any  expreiEons  of  grace  to  j 
*'  vant'\'' 

9.  Pat:,  mp.  f\.  vii.  to.  Id.  ibid. 
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tmTXAD  of  lifteningto  fuch  refpeftful  argumentt^  LETTER 
Chmricfy  by  pcrfevcring  in  his  fapport  of  Buckingham,  ^-^,j 
inrolved  himfelf,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  in  all  A.D.i6fti» 
hia  fanrotnite^s crimes,  whether  real  orimpntcd.  Among 
^eft  was  a  charge  of  haying  applied  a  phfter  to  the 
kHe  king's  fide,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  phyfi- 
dads,  and  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  caufe 
of  his  death  ;  an  accufation  which,  if  Charles  had 
beliered  to  be  juft,  would  have  loofened  all  the  tics 
of  affeftion  to  Buckingham,  and  which  he  would  have 
profecuted  to  the  utmoft.  Yet  were  there  people 
wicked  enough  to  fuppofe,  from  the  king's  blind  at<» 
tachment  to  the  duke,  that  he  had  been  privy  to  fuch 
an.  atrocious  crime.  His  adherence  to  Ihis  worthlefii 
man  was  indeed  fo  ftrong  as  to  exceed  all  belief. 
When  the  houfe  of  peers,  whofc  compliant  behaviour 
farely  entitled  them  to  fome  influence  with  him,  re* 
quefted  that  he  would  let  the  parliament  lit  a  little 
longer,  he  haftily  replied*  **  Not  a  moment  long-. 
er  *' !"  and  inftantly  ended  the  fefCon  by  a  diflTolution* 

In  this  alarming  criiis  of  his  affairs,  as  he  did  not 
chufe  to  refign  bis  minifter,  the  only  rational  counfel 
which  Charles  could  purfue,  was  immediately  to  con- 
clue  a  peace  with  Spain ;  and,  by  that  prudent  mea- 
fure,  to  render  himfelf  as  independent  as  poflible  of 
the  parliament,  which  feemed  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  neceffities,  in  order  to  abridge  'his 
anthority.  Nothing  could  be  more  cafy,  more  con- 
fiftent  with  national  intereft,  or  more  agreeable  to  his 
own  wifh;  but  the  violent  and  impetuous  Bucking- 
ham, inflamed  with  a  defire  of  rcvcngtf  for  injuries 
which  he  himfelf  had  committed,  and  animated  with 
a  love  of  glory  which  he  wanted  talents  to  acquire, 

II.  Sandcrfioji't  Lift  '9/  Cbarh  T. 

Vol.,  m,  S  perfuaded 
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1>ART  n.  pcrfuadcd  his  too  facile  mafter  to  continue  the  war, 
A.D.i6aY  ^'^^"S^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *blc  to  procure  bim  the  coo- 
ftitutional  means  of  fupporting  it*  Thofe  ntw  comh^ 
fels^  which  Charles  had  mentioned  to  the  parliament, 
were  therefore  now  to  be  tried,  in  order  to  fupply  his 
exigencies  :  and  fo  high  an  idea  had  he  conceived  c^ 
kingly  power,  and  fo  contemptible  an  opinion  of  the 
rights  of  National  aiTemblics,  that,  if  he  had  pofleflT- 
ed  a  military  force  on  which  he  could  have  depended, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  he  would  at  once  have  laid 
afide  all  referve,  and  attempted  to  govern  without  any 
regard  to  parliamentary  privileges  '^^  But  being  def« 
titute  of  fuch  a  force,  he  was  obliged  to  cover  his 
violences  under  the  fandion  of  ancient  precedents, 
coUefied  from  all  the  tyrannical  reigns  fince  the  Nor- 
man conqueft. 

The  people,  however,  were  too  kcen-fighted  not  to 
perceive,  that  examples  can  never  alter  the  nature  of 
injuftice.  They  therefore  complained  loudly  of  the 
benevolences  and  loans,  which  were  extorted  from' 
them  under  various  forms ;  and  thefe  complaints  were 
increafed  by  a  comroiflion,  which  was  openly  iffucd, 
for  compounding  with  popifh  recufants,  and  difpenf- 
ing  for  a  fum  of  money,  with  the  penal  laws  enaded 
againft  them  *'.  While  the  nation  was  in  this  diifatis- 
lied  humour,  inttlligencc  arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Proteftants  in  Germany,  by  the  imperial  forces.  Age- 
oeral  loan  from  the  fuhjeft  was  now  exaAed,  equal  to 
the  four  fubfidies  and  three  fifteenths  voted  laft  parlra- 
mcnt  ;  and  many  rcfpcftablc  perfons  were  thrown  into 
prifon  for  rcfu(^ng  to  pay  their  aflcflTmcnts.  Mod  of 
them  patiently  fubmitted  to  confinement,  or  applied  by 

Sz.  ThU  Is  the  opiDion  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  will  not  be  fufpeArd 
of  tradttcing  the  charader  of  Qurlcs* 
C|.  Ruih worth,  vol.  J. 

peti* 
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p^titi6iito  the  kjDg,  who  generally  releafed  them.  Five  LETTEft 
gentlemen  alooe,  namely,  Sir  Thomas  Darnel^  Sir        ^^^\j 
John  Corbet,  Sir  Walter  Earl,  Sir  John  Evingham,  A.D.i6a6, 
and  Sir  Edmund  Hambden,  had  refolution  enough  to 
demand  their  releafc,  not  as  a  favour  from  the  prince^ 
but  a$  their  right  by  the  laws  of  their  eountfy  «♦. 

On  examination  it  was  found,  that  thefe  gentlemen 
tiad  been  arbitrarily  committed,  atthefpecial  command 
alone  of  the  king  and  council,  without  any  caufe  being 
affigned  for  fuch  commitment.  This  they  aflerted  was 
not  a  fafficient  ground  for  detaining  them  in  cuflody. 
The  queftion  was  brought  to  a  folemn  trial  before  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  ;  and  in  the  courfe  .of  the  de* 
bates,  it  appeared  inconteflibly  to  the  nation,  that  our 
anceftors  had  been  fo  jealous  of  pcrfonal  liberty,  an  to 
fccure  it  againft  abfotutc  power  in  the  prince,  not  only 
by  an  article  in  the  Great  Charter  itfelf,  the  fa- 
cred  bafis  of  the  laws  and  conftitution,  but  by  fix  fe* 
Tcral  ftatutes  bcfidcs'^  Precedents,  however,  were 
numerous  of  the  violation  of  thofe  ftatutes :  fo  that  the 
judges,  obfequious  to  the  court,  refufcd  to  releafe  the  A.  D.  1627, 
prifoners,  or  to  admit  them  to  bail  '^. 

The  cry  was  now  loud,  that  the  nation  was  reduced 
to  flavcry.  The  liberty  of  the  fubjcft  was  violated,  for 
refuiing  to  fubmit  to  an  illegal  impofition  !  Nor  was 
this  the  only  arbitrary  meafure  of  which  the  people  had 
reafon  to  complain.  The  troops  that  had  returned 
from  the  fruitlefs  expedition  againft  Cadiz  were  dif- 
pcrfed  over  the  kingdom,  and  billetted  upon  private  fa- 
milies, contrary  to  eftablilhed  cuftom,  which  required 

14.  Rufliworth,  vol.  i. 

t5.  %s  Edw.  III.  cap.  iv.  i%  Edw.  III.  cap.  ili.  37  PAvr,  III.  cap. 
rriii.  3S  E<lw.  III.  cap.  ix.  41  Evlw.  III.  cap.  iii.  x  Richard  IF.  cap. 
xii.  15.  Rufliworrti,  vol.  i. 
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PART  11.  that  they  (hould  be  quartered  at  inns  and  public  houiob 
A^V^x6t7.  ^^^  allpcrlbns  of  fubftancc^  whohad  rcfufcd  or  delayed 
the  loan,  were  fure  to  be  loaded  with  a  difproportioBaU 
number  of  tholcdiforderly  guefts ;  while  peopleof  infe- 
rior condition,  who  had  (hewn  a  refraftory  difpofitiofl| 
were  prcfled  into  the  fea  or  land  fervice  '7.  Eferf 
one,  in  a  word,  fcemed  to  feel  the  public  grievaiicai 
and  to  execrate  the  oppreffive  fpirit  of  adminiftradoo,  ' 
though  paffivc  obedience  was  ftrongly  recomtneaded  ' 
from  the  pulpit:  and  the  crimes  and  outrages  cook 
mitted  by  thefeldiers,  who  had  never  been  habituated 
f  Ac  rcftraints  of  difcipline,  contributed  not  a  lildeta 
increafc  the  general  di&ootent.  ' 

In- the  midft  of  theie  alarming  difiatisfaftionsiod ^ 
Sttcreafing  difficulties,  when  bafBed  in  every  attempt  | 
againft  the  dominions  of  the  two  branches  of  the} 
hottfc  ^f  Auftria,  and  embroiled  with  bis  own  fab*  * 
jeds,    what  was    the  furprize  of   mankind  to  fee 
Charles^  as  if  he  had  not  yet  had  enow  of  enemies,  en- 
gage in  a  war  againft  France !  Unable  to  account  for 
fo  extraordinary  a  mcafurc,  hiftorians  have  generally 
afcribcd  it  to  an  amorous  quarrel  between  cardinal 
Richelieu  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  on  account  of 
a  rival  paffion  for  the  queen  of  France,  and  the  en- 
couragement which  the  duke  had  received,  when  cm- 
ployed  to  bring  over  the  princefs  Henrietta,  which  in- 
duced him  to  projeft  a  new  embaffy  to  that  court,  as  I 
have  formerly  had  occafion  to  relate  **;     But  however 
that  might  be,  Buckingham  had  other  reafons  for  in- 
volving his  mafter  in  a  war  with  France, 

One  of  the  articles  of  impeachmtntagainft  thedukc, 
and  that  which  had  excited  the  greateft  odium,  was  the 

17.  KWhwortli,  Tal.  i,  18.  Part  I.   Lett.  LXXIV. 
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fiMididg  of  fome  Englifh  (hips  to  af&ft  the  French  king  I'EtTElt 
iQ  fobduing  his  Proteftant  fubjcfts^  who  were  in  ftrois  ^-/-^ 
in  defence  of  their  religiout  liberties.  To  this  impo*  A.D.  1627^ 
litic,  as  well  as  inhnman  meafure,  Backingham  had 
been  feduced  by  a  promifc,  that  as  foon  as  the  Hugo* 
jiots  were  reduced,  Lewis  XIII.  would  take  an  adive 
yart  in  the  war  againft  the  houfe  of  Auflria*  But  after- 
wards, finding  himfelf  deceived  by  cardinal  Richelien^ 
who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  aggrandifement  of 
die  French  monarchy,  he  procured  a  peace  for  the  Hn«» 
gooots,  and  became  fecurity  to  them  for  its  peiform* 
ance.  That  peace,  however,  was  notobferved :  Riche- 
lieu ftill  meditated  the  utter  deftruftion  of  the  Protec- 
tant party  in  France.  They  were  deprived  of  many  o£ 
their  cautionary  towns,  and  forts  were  ereding  to  hxu 
die  Rochelle,  their  moft  conliderable  bulwark  '9»  The 
fobjeftion  of  the  Hugonots,  it  was  readily  foreleen, 
would  render  France  more  formidable  to  England  than 
the  whole  houfe  of  Auftria«  Beiides,  if  Charles  ami 
Buckingham  fliould  fupinely  behold  their  ruin  accom* 
pliihed,  fuch  a  conduft  would  increaib  the  popular  dif* 
contents,  and  render  the  breach  between  the  king  and 
parliament  irreparable.  It  was  therefore  rcfol  ved  as  the 
only  means  of  recovering  any  degree  of  credit  with  the 
people,  as  well  asofcurbingtbepowerof  an  ambitious 
rival,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Hugonots. 

A  wECociATioif  was  accordingly  entered  into  with 
Soubife,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Rohan,  the  head  of  the 
Proteftant  party  in  France,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
London;  and  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  fail,  with  an  army 
of  fcven  thoufand  men  on  board,  was  fitted  out  for  the 
affiftance  of  the  Hugonots,  under  the  command  of  the 

19.  Sf  Part  I.  Lfft.  LXXIV.  cf  this  work,  aad  the  author;s  there 
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PART  n.  duke  of  Buckingham^  the  moft  unpopular  man  in  tbf 
4LfD^i6^if  I^ingdom^  and  utterly  unacquinted  with  naval  or  mili- 
tary fervice.  The  fate  of  the  expedition,  as  we  have 
feen'^^  was  fuch  as  might  be  expefled  from  his  manage 
ment.  When  the  fleet  appeared  before  Rocheile^  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  fhut  their  gates»  and  refufedto 
admit  allies,  of  whofe  arrival  they  were  not  apprifed* 
Buckingham  made  a  defccnt  on  the  iile  of  Rhe  ;  but 
took  his  meafures  fo  unikilfully,  that  he  was  able  to 
make  no  impreffion  on  the  principal  fort;  and  the  fea 
was  fo  negligently  guarded,  that  a  French  army  ftole 
over  in  fmall  divifions,  and  obliged  him  to  re-imbark^ 
after  lofing  near  two  thirds  of  the  land  forces  ^^.  With 
the  wretched  remnant  he  returned  to  England,  totally 
difcredited  both  as  an  adniral  and  general,  and  u(uver<« 
ially  defpifed  and  detefted  as  a  minifter. 

The  public  grievances  were  now  fo  great,  that  an  in- 
iurreftion  was  to  be  apprehended.  The  people  wer« 
not  only  loaded  with  illegal  taxes,  but  their  comroercci 
which  had  been  hurt  by  the  Spanifh,  was  ruined  by  the 
French  war ;  while  the  glory  of  the  nation  was  tarnifh- 
ed  by  unfucccfsfuljentcrprizes,  and  its  fafety  threatca- 
ed  by  the  forces  of  two  powerful  monarchies.  At  fuch 
afeafon,  Charles  and  Buckingham  muil  have  dreaded, 
above  all  things,  the  calling  of  a  parliament ;  yet  thp 
improvidence  of  the  miniftry,  the  neceifity  of  fupply, 
and  the  danger  of  forcing  another  loan,  obliged  them 
to  have  recourfe  to  that  expedient.  In  order  to  wipe 
oflF,  if  poffiblc,  the  popular  odium  from  the  duke,  it 
was  rcprefentcd  as  his  motion  ;  and  ftill  farther  to  dif- 
p^c  the  commons  to  co-operate  with  the  minifter, 
A.D.  1628.  warrants  were  iflTued  previous  to  their  meeting,  and 
fent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  releafe  of 

^o.  Part  I.ubi.  fup.       21,  Rufliworth,  toI.  i.    Whidocke,  p.  8. 
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tWe  gentlemen  who  bad  been  confined  on  account  of  letter 

refofiog  to  contribute  toward  the  late  loan.    Their  y_     -^f 

number  amounted  to  feventy -eight,  and  many  of  them  '^•^*  *6*S. 
wore  eleded  members  of  the  new  parliament  **• 

When  the  commons  aflembled,  the  court  perceived  March  17. 
that  they  were  men  of  the  fame  independent  fpirit  with 
their  predecefTors,  and  fo  opulent,  that  their  property- 
was  computed  to  furpafs  three  times  that  of  the  houfe 
of  peers  ''•  But  although  enraged  at  the  late  violations 
of  public  liberty,  by  perfonal  injuries,  and  by  the  ex- 
treme folly  with  which  public  meafurcs  were  condufted, 
to  the  difgrace,  and  even  danger  of  the  nation,  they 
entered  upon  bufinefs  with  no  lefs  temper  and  decorum 
than  vigour  and  ability.  From  a  knowledge  of  the 
king's  political  opinions,  as  well  as  from  his  fpeech  at 
their  meeting,  in  which  he  told  them,  **  that  if  they 
<^  did  not  do  their  duty,  in  contributing  to  the  n(^effi- 
•*  ties  of  the  ftate,  he  muft  ufe  thofe  other  meansy  which 
**  God  has  put  into  his  hands !"  they  forefaw,  that  if 
any  handle  was  afforded,  he  would  immediately  difTolve 
the  parliament,  and  think  hi mfelf  thenceforth  juftified 
in  violating,  in  a  manner  {till  more  open,  all  the  anci- 
ent forms  of  the  conftitution.  But  the  decency  which 
the  popular  leaders  had  prefcribed  to  themfelves,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  which  muft 
have  been  the  immediate  confequence  of  a  new  breach 
between  the  king  and  parliament,  did  not  prevent  them 
from  taking  into  confideration  the  grievances  under 
which  the  nation  had  lately  laboured;  the  billettingoC 
foldiers,  the  impofing  of  arbitary  taxes,  the  imprifon* 
log  of  thofe  who  refufed  to  comply,  and  the  refufal  of 
bail,  OQ  an  Habeas  Corpus,  to  certain  gentlemen  who 

22.  Rufliworth,  vol.  L  23.  I'arl,  Hjft,  voL  ill    Rnfliworth, 
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PART  U.   demanded  it.  Nor  did  they  fail  to  exprefs  tht mfelvci 
A-DueiS.  ^*^  ^  proper  degree  of  indignation  on  thcfe  fabjeAs. 

<<This  is  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom»^  laid 
Sir  Francis  Seymour,  who  opened  the  debate,  **  and 
<<  here,  if  not  here  alone,  his  majefty  may  fee^  as  in  a 
<<  true  glafs,  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom.    We  are  called 
<<  hither  by  his  majefiy*s  writs,  in  order  to  give  him 
<<  faithful  counfel;  fuchasmay  (land  with  his  honour; 
<*  and  this  we  muftdo  without  flattery.    We  are  alio 
<<  fent  hither  by  the  people,  in  order  to  deliver  their 
<<  juft  grievances;  and  this  we  muft  do  without  fear, 
**  Let  us  not  like  Cambyfes'  judges,  who,  when  quef- 
*<  tioned  by  their  prince  concerning  fome  illegal  n)ea« 
^^  fures,  replied,  though  then  is  a  writUn  lawi  the  Ptr^ 
^Jian  iittgs  may  do  what  they  lift!    This  was  bafc  flat- 
"  tcry,  fitter  for  our  reproof  than  imitation ;  and  as 
«<  fear,  fo  flattery  taketh  away  the  judgment.    For  my 
<<  part,  I  fhall  fliun  both;  and  fpeak  my  mind  withu 
<<  much  duty  as  any  man  to  his  majefty,  without  neg* 
<^  ledling  the  public.     But  how  can  we  exprefs  our  af- 
<*  feftions,  while  we  retain  our  fears ;  or  fpeak  of  giv- 
*^  ing,  till  we  know  whether  we  have  any  thing  left  to 
•*  give  ?    For  if  his  majefty  may  be  perfuaded  to  take 
•'  what  he  will,  whatoccafion  have  we  to  give?  That 
•^  this  hath  been  done,  appears  by  the  billettingof  fol- 
**  dicrs,  a  thing  nowifc  advantageous  to  the  king^s  fer- 
<^  vice,  and  a  burden  to  the  commonwealth ;  by  the 
««  imprifonment  of  gentlemen  for  refufing  the  loan; 
<*  yet  who,  if  they  had  done  the  contrary  from  fear, 
<<  had  been  as  blameable  as  the  projc£lors  of  that  op- 
<<  preflive  meafure.    And  to  countenance  tkcfe  pro- 
<<  ceedings,  hath  it  not  been  preached,  or  rather  prated, 
«  in  the  pulpit,  that  all  we  have  is  the  king*s  by  di» 
«  vine  right?'* 

*«  I  HA?« 
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"  I  HATE  read,"  faid  Sir  Robert  Philips,  «'  of  a  cut  LETTER 
tom  among  the  old  Romans,  that  once  every  year  y^^^^i^ 
they  held  a  folemnfeflival,  during  which  their  Haves  A.D.  zexS, 
had  liberty,  without  exception,  to  fpeak  what  they 
would,  in  order  to  eafe  their  afflided  minds  ;  and 
that,  on  the  concluiion  of  the  feftival,  they  returned 
to  their  former  abjeft  condition.  This  may,  with 
£bme  refemblance^  and  diftinftion,  well  fet  forth 
our  prefent  ftate.  After  the  revolution  of  fome  time, 
ftod  the  grievous  fufferings  of  many  violent  oppref- 
fionf,  we  have  now,  as  thofe  flavcs  had»  a  day  of 
liberty  of  fpeech ;  but  we  (iiall  not,  1  truft,  be  here- 
after flaVcs,  for  we  are  born  free  !  Yet  what 
illegal  burdens  our  eftates  and  perfons  have  groaned 
under,  my  heart  yearn«  to  think,  my  tongue  faul-^ 
ters  to  utter. 

«<  The  grievances  by  which  we  areoppreffcd,''con* 
lued  he,  '^  1  draw  under  two  heads ;  a£ts  of  power 
againft  law,  and  the  judgments  of  lawyers  againft 
our  liberty."  He  then  mentioned  three  illegal  judg-^ 
ents  pafled  within  his  memory  ;  that  by  which  the 
rots  born  after  the  acccffion  of  James  I.  were  admitted 
all  the  privileges  of  Englifh  fuhjedis  *^ ;  that  by 
hich  the  new  impofitions  had  been  warranted  ;  and 
tat  by  which  arbitrary  imprifonments  were  author- 
fed.     After  this  enumeration,  he  thus  proceeded  : 

**  I  CAN  live,  although  another,  who  has  no  right, 
'  be  put  to  live  along  with  me  :  nay,  I  can  live,  though 
'burdened  with  impofitions  beyond  what  at  prefent 
*  I  bear ;   but  to  have  my  liberty,  which  is  the  foul  of 

14.  He  pajrs  the  Scots  a  handfome  compUment,  at  the  fame  time 
hu  he  bUmcsthe  ad  :  — *«  a  nation,**  fays  he,  **  which  I  heartilj  love 
'  for  their  (ingular  gwd  xeal  in  our  religion,  and  their  free  f^itii  t» 
'  prdicnrc  liberty  far  beyond  ^y  tf  us.'*    ParU  IHp,  vol.  tiL 

my 
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PART  n.  €€  my  life,  taken  from  mc  by  power ;  to  have  my  pei^  ■ 
ATp^i^ig.  "  ^'^  P^^^  ^P  '^^  *  S*^'>  without  remedy  by  law,  and 
**  to  be  fo  adjudged— O  improvident  anccftors  !  O  on* 
<<  wife  forefathers  !  to  be  fo  curious  in  providing  for 
<'  the  quiet  poiTeflion  of  our  lands,  and  the  liberties  of  ^ 
*<  parliament,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  negligent  of 
*'  our  perfonal  lil>crty  ;  to  let  us  lie  in  prifon,  and  tha- 
<*  during pleafu re  without  remedy  orrcdrefs  !  If  thisbe 
**  law,  why  do  we  talk  of  liberties  ?  why  trouble  gun 
<<  felves  with  difputes  about  a  conftitution,  franchifes, 
<<  property  in  goods,  and  the  like  ?  What  may  any 
<<  man  caU  his  own,  if  not  the  liberty  of  his  perfon  ? 

**  I  AM  weary,*'  added  he,  *' of  treading  thefeways; 
**  and  therefore  conclude  tohave  a  feleft  committee,  ia 
*^  order  to  frame  a  petition  to  his  majefty  for  redrefsof 
**  our  grievances  *'."  The  fame  fubjcft  was  purfgcd 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  who  exclaimed,  *<  W^ 
<*  muft  vindicate  ! — What  ?  New  things  ?— JJo:  out 
*'  ancient  legal,  and  vital  liberties,  by  reinforcing  thci 
••  laws  enaftcd  by  our  anceftors !  by  fetting  fuch  a 
•*  ftamp  upon  them,  that  no  licentious  fpirit  Ihall  dare 
'*  henceforth  to  invade  them  *^/* 

The  commons  accordingly  proceeded  to  framcaPr:- 
TiTiON  OF  Right,  asthey  chofc  tocall  it;  inJicat- 
ing  by  this  name,  that  it  contained  a  corroboration  or 
explanation  of  the  ancient  conftitution,  not  any  in- 
fringement of  royal  prerogative,  or  acquifiiion  of  ocvy 
liberties.  And  Charles,  finding  his  threats  had  neither 
awed  them  into  fubmiffion,  nor  provoked  them  to  in^ 
decent  freedom  of  fpeech,  thought  fit  to  fend  them 
a  conciliating  raeflage  ;  intimating  that  he  eflcemcd 
the  grievances  of  the  houfe  his  own,  and  flood  not  on 

aj.  Rufliworth,  ▼ol.  i.     FurL  Ilijl,  vol.  vii.  16.  Id.  ibid^ 
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recedence  in  point  of  honour.    He  therefore  defired,    letter 
hat  the  fame  committee,  which  was  appointed  for  the    ^  ^^  ^  ^ 
fidrcft  of  grievances,  might  alfo  undertake  the  buii*  A.D.  i6s9» 
left  of  fupply.  Pleafed  with  this  conceffion,  the  com* 
obons  voted  hipi  five  fubfidies  ^  with  which,  though 
much  inferior  to  his  wants,  he  was  well  fatisfied,  and 
declared  with  tears  of  aflFcAlon  in  his  eyes,  that,  ^<  he 
*^  liked  parliaments  at  firft,  though  lately,  he  knew 
**  not  how,  he  had  got  a  diftafle  of  them,   but  wat 
^'now  where  he  was  before :  he  loved  them,  and  (houkt 
'•  rejoice  to  meet  his  people  again  '7,' 


» 


When  Charles  made  this  declaration,  he  was  not 

Fully  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  Petition  of 

Right  ;  and  therefore  afterwards  attempted,  by  various 

means,  to  get  it  moderated,  as  well  as  to  evade  giving 

his  alTent  to  it  in  the  ufual  manner.     But  as  it  was 

Intimately  connefted  with  the  vote  of  fupply,  which 

^as  altogether  conditional,  the  king  was  at  laft  obliged 

mo  give  his  folemn  fan£tion  to  the  bill.    The  delay%y 

Iwwever,  which  he  had  interpofed,  and  the  feeming 

-Tcluftance  he  difcovered  to  ratify  the  rights  of  hig  peo* 

pic,  deprived  the  extorted  aflent  of  all  claim  to  merit 

in  the  eyes  of  the  commons.     They  juftly  confidered 

it  as  thecfFcft  of  neceffity,  not  complaifance,  and  be* 

came  even  more  fufpicious  of  the  king's  defigns  againft 

the   conftitution.     In   confequence  of  this  mode  of 

thinking,   they  proceeded  to  require  the  redrefs  of  a 

number  of  inferior  grievances,  not  mentioned  in  their 

petition  ;    which  provided  only  againft  forced  loans, 

tenevolences,  taxes  without  content  of  parliament, 

Arbitrary  imprifonment,  billettingfoldiers,  and  martial 

law.     And  they  took  into  confideration  the  duty  of 

tonnage  and  poundage,  which  had  not  yet  been  grant* 

cd  by  parliament.  To  levy  this  duty  without  their 

17.  JParl,  HiJI,  vol  viL 

confent^ 
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PART  II.  confcnt,  thty  affirmed  was  a  palpable  vidation  t>f  tie 
\_j.-v-iu_f  ancient  liberties  of  the  people,  and  an  open  infringe- 
A.D.  z6»8*  ^^jj^  ^£  ^j^^  Petition  of  Right,  in  which  thofc  liber* 
ties  were  fo  lately  confirmed  '^,  Alarmed  at  fuch  u 
unexpeded  attack  upon  his  prerogative,  Charles  ctim 
fttddenly  to  the  parliament,  and  ended  the  fcffioQ  by 
a  prorogation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  preienting  ofr 
remonftrance^  which  the  houfe  had  prepared  for  hii 
confideration  *?• 

sS.  Ru(hworth,  VoL  i. 

29.  Joum,  26  J«nc,  1628.  Nothing  tends  more  to  cxcufc,  if  not  tt 
juHIfy  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  cnmmonB  agaiuft  Chariot,  than  hit  ipci 
encouragement  of  fuch  principles  as  arc  altugethcr  incompatible  wtth  a  fi» , 
mited  government.  One  Man  waring  had  preached  a  fermou,  which  d» 
commons  fonndupon  inquiry,  to  be  printed  by  fpeclal  command  of  tkl! 
king ;  and  this  fermon  when  examined,  was  obfcrvcd  to  contain  dofr 
trines  fubTerfive  of  all  ciyil  liberty.  It  taught,  that,  although  ff^- 
perty  was  commonly  lodged  in  the  fubjecfl,  yet  all  property  was  tml^\ 
ferred  to  the  fovercign  whenever  any  exigency  required  fupply  ;  that  the 
confent  of  parliament  was  not  neccflary  for  the  impoHtion  of  taxes  | 
and-that  the  divine  laws  required  compliance  witli  every  demandy  bofV 
irregular  foever,  which  the  prince  (hould  make  upon  hitt  people.  (Rdb^! 
worth,  vol.  i.  Far/.  Hijl.  vol.  viiL)  For  thcfc  dcxSlrines  the  conimou 
inipeachcd  Manwaring  j  and  the  fcntence  pronounced  againd  him  by 
the  peers  was,  That  he  fliouM  he  imprlfoned  during  the  plirafurc  of  the 
the  houfe,  be  fined  a  thoufand  pounds  to  the  king,  make  ftibminion  and 
acknowledgement  for  his  ofTrnce,  he  fufpcndcd  during  three  years  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  ccdefiaflical  dignity  or  fecubr  office,  and  that 
bis  book  {hould  be  called  in  and  burnt.  (/</.  iLld.)  But  no  fooncr  wii 
the  fcflioD  ended  than  this  man,  fn  juftly  obnoxious  to  both  houfcsdf 
parliament,  and  ta  the  whole  nation,  received  a  pardon  ;  was  prcwotcd 
to  a  living  of  conCdrrahle  value,  and  raifcd,  fome  years  after,  to  the 
fee  of  St.  Afaph.  (Rulhworth,  vol.  i.)  Nor  were  Charles's  arbitrary 
pdnciplcis  like  his  father's,  merely  fpccfilative.  Among  other  gritf- 
axsces,  which  fecmed  to  require  rcdrefs,  the  commons  applied  for  ciu* 
celling  a  commifTion,  granted  to  the  principal  oflicers  of  the  crown,  by 
which  they  were  empowered  to  nuct,  and  to  concert  among  thtmfcltei 
the  methods  of  levying  money  by  impofitionfi,  or  otherwifc ;  aid, 
**  where /•rm  and  t'lrtumJiaHct^"^ ^^  expreHcd  in  the  cunimiillon,  '<  muftbe 
••  difpenfed  with  rather  than  lYic  fuojiance  be  loll  or  hazarded."  {Pvi 
HiJi.yoX.  viii.  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.)  This,  in  a  word,  was  a  fchemc  for 
finding  expedients,  which  might  raife  the  prerogative  to  the  grcauit 
IUfght|  and  render  the  parliament  wholly  unneccHary. 

If 
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Ik  bopcs  of  conciliatiDg  the  affcAions  of  hit  fub* 
jc&t,  by  making  a  popular  ufe  of  the  fupply  which 
they  bad  granted  hin),  as  well  as  recoveringthe  repata-  A.D.  ttel. 
tioaof  his  arms^  Charles  turned  his  eyes,  during  the 
xecefs  of  parliament,  toward  the  diftrcifed  proteftanti 
in  France.    Rochelle  was  now  clofely  befieged  by 
laod,  and  a  mole  was  ercdting  to  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation with  it  by  fea.    To  the  relief  of  that  place  the 
carl  of  Denbigh  was  difpatched,  witli  ten  fhips  of  the 
line,  and  fixty  tranfports  and  vi£luallers ;   but  by  an 
unaccountahle  complication  of  cowardice  and  incapa* 
city,  if  not  treachery,   he  returned  without  fo  much 
as  affording  the  befieged  a  fupply  of  provifions.    la 
order  to  wipe  off  this  difgracc,  the  duke  of  Bucking* 
ham,  whom  we  have  already  feen  make  focontempc« 
ible  a  figure  as  a  commander,  repaired  to  Portfmoutb, 
where  he  had  prepared  a  confiderable  fleet  and  army  ; 
reibived  once  more  to  difplay  his  prowefs  on  the  coaft 
of  France,  and  defeat  the  ambitious  defigns  of  Riche* 
lieu,  his  competitor  in  love,  in  politics,  and  even,  ia  . 
war  '•. 

But  this  enterprize  was  obftrufled,  and  the  relief 
of  KocbcUe,  prevented  by  one  ftroke  of  a  defpcrate  en- 
thuiiaft,  named  Felton,  who  had  lerved  under  Buck* 
ingham,  in  the  ftatlon  of  a  lieutenant,  on  Iiis  former 
expedition.  Difguflcd  at  being  rcfufed  a  company, 
on  the  death  of  his  captain,  who  was  killed  in  the  re- 
treat from  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  Felton  had  thrown  up  his 
commiflion^  and  retired  from  the  army.  While  pri- 
vate rcfentment  was  boiling  in  his  bread,  he  met  with 
the  remonftrance  of  the  commons ;  in  which  the  man 
he  hated  was  reprefented  as  the  caufe  of  all  the  griev- 
ances under  which  ihe  nation  groaned,  hut  moreefpe-^ 
cially  of  thofe  relating  to  religion.  Naturally  vindic- 

30.  Set  Parti.   Lit.  LXXIV.  of  this  work,  and  th«  authors  thert 

31  tive. 
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PART  M,  tivc,  gloomy,  and  enthufiaftical,  he  Was  led  to  fopj 
A*  D.  I76S.  P^^^>  ^^^^  ^^  fhould  do  an  acceptable  fef  vice  to  Heavebj 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  gratified  the  impulfe  of  his 
own  envenomed  heart,  if  he  fhould  difpatch  this 
enemy  of  God  and  his  country.  Full  of  his  purpofe, 
he  came  to  Portfmouth  at  the  fame  time  with  the  duke^ 
and  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  perpetrating  the 
bloody  deed « 

BuciH  ad  occafion  foon  offered.     While  Bucking* 
ham  was  engaged  in  converfation  with  Soubife,  and 
other  French  gentlemen,  relative  to  the  ftatc  of  Ro- 
chelle,  a  difference  of  fentiment  arofe,  which  pro^ 
«  duced  from  th^  foreigners  fome  violent  gefticulations, 

and  vehement  exertions  of  voice,  though  nothing  that 
could  be  fcrioufly  confidered  as  an  infult.  Scarce  wis 
this  converfation  ended,  when  the  duke^  on  turning 
round  to  fpeak  to  Sir  Thomas  Fryar,  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  was  ftabbed  in  the  brcaft  with  a  knife.  *•  The 
«*  villain  has  killed  me  !" — cried  he,  and  pulling  oat 
the  knife,  expired  without  uttering  another  word. 
Nobody  had  feen  the  flab  given;  but  every  one  con- 
cluded that  the  murder  had  been  committed  by  tlie 
French  gentlemen,  the  violence  of  whofe  voice  and 
geftures  had  been  remarked,  while  their  words  were 
DOt  underftood,  by  the  by-flanders.  And  in  the  Srft 
tranfports  of  te vengeful  rage,  they  would  inftantly  have 
bccnput  todcatii  by  thcduke*s  attendants,  if  fome  men 
of  temper  and  judgment  had  not  happily  interpofed, 
though  by  no  means  convinced  of  their  innocence. 

Meantime  a  hat  was  found  among  the  crowd,  in 
the  infide  of  which  was  fevved  a  paper  containing  partof 
the  late  remonftrance  of  the  commons,  which  declared 
Buckinghaman  enemy  tothecivilandreligiouslibertics 
of  the  kingdom;  and,  under  that,  a  fliort  prayer  or 
ejaculation.     It  was  immediately  concluded,  that  the 

hat 
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eloDged  to  the  alTaflin,  but  who  he  might  Be  no-    LETTER 
could  conjeflurc,  as  the  writiag  did  not  difcovcr  his    ^^_*^ 
;  and  every  one  conje£tured  that  he  had  already   a.D.  i6i^. 
ar  enough  not  to  be  found  wiUiout  a  hat,  the  only 
mfiance  that  could  lead  to  a  difcovery.     In  the 

of  this  anxious  folicitation  to  apprehend  tbo^ 
•fed  fugitive,  a  man  without  a  hat  was  fecn  walk- 
2ry  compofedly  by  the  door  near  which  the  mur- 
ad  been  committed.  *'  Here,'*  exclaimed  one 
;  company,  **  is  the  fellow  who  killed  the  duke  !** 
n  hearing  a  general  cry,  **  Where  is  he  ?  where 
r*'  Fclton  firmly  anfwered,  '*  Here  I  am  !"-^ 
tearfully  expofed  his  breaft  to  the  drawn  fwords 
t  duke*s  officers  ;  being  defirous  of  falling  a  fa» 
I  to  their  fury,  in  order  to  avoid  a  public  execu<> 

And  he  perfided  to  the  laft  in  denying  that 
d  any  accomplice ''. 

E  king  received  the  news  of  Buckingham's  death 
!b  little  emotion,  that  his  courtiers  concluded 
s  fecrctly  not  difpleafcd  to  get  rid  of  a  minifter 
lerally  odious  to  the  nation.  But  this  feeming 
rrence,  as  was  afterwards  difcovered,  proceeded 
from  the  gravity  and  compofure  of  Charles's 
;  he  being  attached  as  much  as  ever  to  that 
lefs    favourite,  for  whofe   friends,  during  his 

life,  he  retained  an  afFeftion,  and  a  prejudice 
\  his  enemies.  He  even  urged  that  Felion  fhould 
:  to  the  torture  in  order  to  extort  a  confeflion  of 
^pofcd  accomplices ;  and  was  much  chagrined, 
the  judges  declared  the  prafticc  to  be  unlawful, 
gratification  of  his  rcqueft,  that  the  criminal's 
land  might  be  cut  off  before  the  execution  of 
ntence  of  death  ''*. 

Uff ndon,  Yol.  1.  32.  Raihworth,  vol  i.  Whitlock,  p.  11. 

But 
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FART  IL  But  Charles  had  public  cares  enow  to  divert  hU 
iUD.t#s8.  ^^^^  from  private  griefs.  The  projeded  mole  beiDg 
fiailhed,  Rochelie  was  now  clofely  blockaded  on  all 
fides;  yet  the  inhabitants,  though  prcfied  with  the 
utmoft  rigours  of  famine,  fiill  refufed  to  fubmit,  id 
•hopes  of  fuccour  from  England.  On  the  death  of 
Buckingham,  the  command  of  the  fleet  and  army 
deftined  for  their  relief,  was  given  to  the  earl  of 
Lindfey;  who,  on  his  arrival  before  Rochelie,  made 
fome  attempts  to  break  through  the  mole,  and  force 
his  way  into  the  harbour.  But  that  ftupendous  mono- 
Bent  of  Richelieu's  genius  was  now  fortified  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  render  the  deiign  imprafiicable;  and 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  feeing  allprofpe£t  of  affift- 
ance  cut  off,  were  obliged  to  furrender,  in  view  of 
the  Englifh  fleet  ^K 
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England  and  Scotland, /r^;w  the  AJfaffmauM  •[ 
Buckingham  /#  tht  Execution  of  tht  Earl o/SriB.kf'- 
FORD,  in  1641. 

LETTEIt    'T^HE  failure  of  fhe  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Ro- 

^V-  X     chellc,   and  the  ruin  of  the  Proteftant  caufe  in 

A.  D.  1629.  France,  the  immediate  confequcncc  of  it,  contributed 

Jan.  20.     much  to  increafc  the  difcontcnts  of  the  Englifh  nation, 

and  to  diminilh  the  authority  of  Charles  I.     On  the 

meeting  of  parliament,  the  commons  complained  of 

many  grievances,  cfpecially  in  regard  to  religion  ;  and 

in  order  to  obtain  a  rcdrefs  of  thefe,  they  refumed  their 

claim  to  the  right  of  granting  tonnage  and  poundage* 

33.  Rulhwortb,  toI.  i. 

Thu 
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This  datj^  in  more  ancient  times^  had  commonly  been 

I  temporary  grant  of  the  parliament;  bntfince  the  time 

of  Henry  V.  it  had  been  conferred  on  every  king  during  A.  D.  itf&9. 

life.  Each  prince  had  claimed  it  from  the  moment  of 

Ms  acceffion,  and  it  had  been  ufually  voted  by  the  ffrft 

parliament  of  each  reign.    Charles,  daring  the  (hort 

inierval  which  pafled  between  his  acceffion  and  firft 

parliament,  had  followed  the  example  of  his  predecef* 

fori;  Nor  was  any  fault  found  with  him  for  fo  doing. 

But  the  commons,  when  aiTembled,  inftead  of  granting 

this  dmy  during  the  king's  life,  voted  it  only  for  a 

year>;  acircuroftance  which  proves  beyond  contro- 

verfy,  that  they  had  ferioufly  formed  a  plan  of  rednc* 

ing  the  king  to  a  ftate  of  dependence.  The  peers^  who 

perceived  the  purpofe  of  the  lower  houfe,  andfaw  that 

the  duty  of  poundage  was  now  become  more  oeceflary 

than  e  ver  to  fupply  the  growingnecelE ties  of  the  crown, 

rtjefied  the  bill.    The  parliament  was  foon  after  dif* 

folved,  without  any  other  fteps  being  taken  in  thebu« 

finefs,  by  either  party ;  and  Charles  continued  to  lev/ 

the  duty,  and  the  people  to  pay  it  in  conformity  with 

ancient  ufage. 

The  fubjed,  however,  was  fo  fully  agtUted  by  the 
facceeding  parliament,  that  every  one  began  to  quef. 
tion  the  legaTicy  of  levying  tonnage  and  poundage, 
without  the  confcnt  of  the  reprefenutives  of  the  peo- 
ple. Charles,  not  yet  fuflicicntly  tamed  tocompHance^ 
boldly  aflerted  his  prerogative ;  and  the  commons,  en- 
gaged in  procuring  rcdrefs  of  more  pernicious  griev- 
ances, had  little  leifure  to  attend  to  the  infringement 
of  fo  difputable  a  privilege.  But  no  fooner  had  they 
obtained  the  king's  aflent  to  the  Petition  of  Ri^t^ 

I.  J^mrji.  5  Julf,  1615. 

•  Vol.  III.  T  which 
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PART  If.  which  afforded  a  remedy  againft  the  renewal  of  their 
^S!^6n.  ^^^  weighty  grievances,  than  they  took  this  matter 
into  ferioos  confideration.  The  king  bad  obftruAed 
their  proceedings,  by  diflblving  the  parliament;  but 
being  now  again  aflembled,  they  fhewed  their  ioten* 
tion  of  extorting  from  the  crown  very  large  concef* 
fions,  in  return  for  the  duty  on  tonnage  and  poundage. 

Charles,  who  had  forfeen  thefe  pretenfions,  took 
tiLxe  very  early  to  inform  the  parliament,  <«  That  he 
*<  bad  not  taken  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
^<  as  pertaining  to  his  hereditary  prerogative;  butthat 
<'  it  ever  was,  and  ftill  is  his  meaning  to  enjoy  them 
<<  as  a  gift  of  his  people ;  that  he  pretended  not  to  jof* 
^'  tify  bimfclf  for  what  he  had  hitherto  levied,  by  any 
<<  right  which  he  aflfumed,  but  only  by  the  neceffity  of 
«<  the  cafe «/'  This  conceffion,  as  a  learned  hiftorian 
remarks,  might  have  fatisfied  the  commons,  had  they 
been  influenced  by  no  other  motive,  but  that  of  af* 
certaining  their  own  powers  and  privileges.  But  they 
they  had  higher  views  ;  and  infifted,  as  an  indifpenf- 
able  preliminary,  that  the  king  fhould,  for  a  time,  eo« 
tircly  dcfift  from  levying  the  duties  in  queftion,  after 
which  they  would  take  into  confideration  the  propriety 
of  rcftoring  fuch  revenue  to  the  crown. 

The  proud  fpirit  of  Charles  could  not  fubmit  to  a 
rigour  that  had  never  been  cxcrcifed  againft  any  of  his 
predeceiTors.  Bcfides,  hewa«  afraid  that  the  commons 
might  renew  their  former  proje£t  of  making  this  reve- 
nue only  temporary,  and  thereby  reduce  him  to  per- 
petual dependence.  He  did  not,  however,  immediately 
break  with  them  on  their  delay  of  granting  him  the 

2.  Rnlh worth,  vol.  u    Part,  K;^.  vol.viIL 
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;ftcd  duties;  but  when,  inftead  of  liftcning  to  hii    USTTEa 
;ft  folicitations  for  fupply,  they  proceeded  to  car-   i_  -j-^y 
cir  fcrutiny  into  his  management  of  religion,  his  A,D,i6i9« 
nation  was  roufed,   and  he  diflblved  the  parlia- 
,  with  a  determined  refolution  never  to  call  an 
,  unlefs  he  fhould  fee  indications  of  a  more  com- 
t  difpoiition  in  the  nation'. 

C£  commons,  on  this  occafion,  behaved  with  great 
lefs.  As  foon  as  they  \^d  the  firft  intimation  of 
ling's  defign  from  the  fpeaker,  who  immediately 
he  chair,  they  puflied  him  back  into  it;^  and  two  « 
bers  held  him  there,  until  a  fhort  remonftrance  was 
sd,  and  pafled  by  acclamation  rather  than  by  vote. 

it  not  at  all  Airprifing,  that  Charles  (hould  be  enraged  at  thit  at* 
of  the  comtnuDt  to  encroach  on  his  eccleiiaftical  jurifdj^ioci,  or 
ey  ihould  be  dciirotts  of  abridging  it,  as  it  was  almoft  the  onlf 
ous  prerogative  of  the  crown  againd  which  the  Petition  of  Right 
It  planted  a  barrier.  When  the  ecclefiaftical  jnrifdidion  over 
d  was  wreftcd  from  the  fee  of  Rome,  the  peopk  had  readily  fob- 
to  a  jurifdidion  no  lefs  arbitrary  in  the  prince.  Thnt  the  king 
;d  a  large  addition  of  prerogative,  being  vedcd  with  the  moil  ab- 
^wer  in  all  affairs  relative  to  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
icience  of  the  fuhjcA. 

higb-commiflion  court,  or  fupreme  ecdefialUcal  tribunal,  was 
lately  under  the  dire^on  of  the  crown.  A  conformity  of  religion 
manded  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  every  refulal  of  the  e(U* 
ceremonies,  was  liable  to  be  chaftifed  by  this  court  with  depriva* 
nesy  confifcation,  and  imprifonment.  Nor  were  the  judges  of  the 
munilfion  court  obliged  to  proceed  by  legal  information  :  rumour 
picion  were  fufficient  grounds.  They  were  vefted  with  inqolfito- 
rerst  which  were  often  excrcifed  with  unfeeling  rigour,  even  dur- 
rdgn  of  Elisabeth.  Greater  liberty,  in  ecdeliaflical  matters,  was 
nnanded  and  allowed  during  the  reign  of  James;  but  Charles, 
religion  had  a  ilrong  tindure  of  fuperilition  in  it,  required  a  ri- 
iformity  to  the  ancient  ceremonies.  Hence  the  firugglo  which  the 
>ns  had  hitherto  maintained  againft  the  ecclefiailical  authority  of 
f,  and  the  effort  they  made  this  feifion,  to  (hew,  that  it  muil  be 
inate  to  the  power  that  created  it,  and  the  abule  of  it  liable  to  be 
ed,  and  farther  limited  by  the  refoludons  of  parliament.  Sander- 
jfi  •/  Charlis  L    Heylio'i  lift  rfLand. 

Ta  In 
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Tn  that  remonftrance  all  who  (hould  feek  to  extendi  or 
introduce,  popery  or  Arminianifm  (lately  imported 
from  Holland,  where  we  have  formerly  had  occafion  to 
mention  it^rife  ^),  were  declared  enemies  to  the  com- 
monwealth. All  who  fh  ould  ad?iiethe  levying  of  ton* 
nage  and  poundage,  without  confent  of  parliament, 
were  brought  under  the  fame  defcription;  and  every 
merchant  who  Ihould  voluntarily  pay  thefe  dutiet, 
not  being  granted  by  parliament,  was  to  be  reputed  a 
betrayer  of  the  liberties  t>f  England,  and  an  enemy  to 
his  country  ^ 

The  difcontents  of  the  nation  now  rofe  higher  than 
ever,  on  account  of  this  violent  breach  between  the  king 
and  parliament:  and  Charles's  fubfequent  proceeding! 
were  ill  calculated  to  appeafe  them.  He  ordered  thoie 
popular  leaders,  who  had  been  moft  a£live  in  the  late 
tumult  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  be  taken  intocuf- 
tody*  Some  of  them  were  fined,  and  condemned  to 
find  fureties  for  their  good  behaviour.  But  thefe  fevcri* 
ties  ferved  only  to  fhew  more  confpicuoufly  the  king's 
•  difregard  of  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  to  acquire 

4.  Part.  I.  Lett.  LXXIV.  The  difference  between  the  Arniinian  do:- 
trines  arid  thofc  of  the  eftabliflied  religion  related  chiefly  to  the  tenets  uf 
predeftination  and  abfulute  decrees,  wh  ch  had  been  every  where  em- 
braced by  the  firft  reformers,  and  were  (bill  maintained  in  all  their  ri- 
gour by  the  Puritans.  The  Arminians,  by  affcrtingthe  freedom  of  the 
human  Will,  and  diffiiiing  oth(.r  rational  opinions,  had  rendered  them- 
fclTC$  obnoxious  to  thefe  violent  cnthufiafts .  Thv.*ir  number  in  Eitgla&d 
was  yet  fmall;  but,  by  the  indulgence  of  James  and  Charles,  fomc  of 
that  tc£t  had  obtained  the  highell  preferments  in  the  church.  Laud, 
Neil,  Montague,  and  other  bifhop*,  the  chief  fopportcrs  of  epifcorsi 
government,  were  all  fuppofed  to  be  tainted  with  Arminianifm.  Ths 
£ame  men  and  their  difciples,  in  return  for  the  favour  (hewn  them  by 
the  court,  were  the  ftrcnuous  preachers  of  pafTive  obedience,  and  10 
unconditional  fubmiffion  to  pnnces.  Hence  the  rage  of  the  commofit 
againft  a  fed,  whofe  theological  tenets  conuin  nothing  inimical  todrll 
Hbcrty. 

5.  Par*  ffifi,  vol.  viiL 

a  great 
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a  grett  ftock  of  popularity  to  the  fiiffcrcrs,  who  unani*    LETTER 
moufly  refufed  to  find  the  fureties  demanded,  or  even    ^    ^Aif 
to  ^xprefs  their  forrow  for  having  ofFended  their  fovc-   a.  d.  1629. 
itiga^;  fo  dcfirous  were  tlicy  to  continue  their  merito* 
rious  diftrefs ! 

In  the  midft  of  fo  many  domeftic  difficulties^  and  ut- 
terly defiitute  of  money,  it  was  impoilible  for  any 
pince  to  conduA  with  vigour  the  operations  of  war* 
Senfible  of  this,  Charles  fubmitted  to  neceifity,  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  France  and  Spain.  The  fitni*  A.D.  1650. 
tion  of  his  affairs  did  not  entitle  him  to  demand  from 
Lewis  any  conditions  for  the  Hugonots,  nor  from  Phi» 
lip  any  fiipulation  \n  favour  of  the  eledor  Palatine ; 
yet  be  obtained  from  the  latter  a  promife  of  his  good 
offices  toward  the  reftoration  of  that  unfortunate 
prince  7,  Thus  was  loft»  through  her  internal  diflen^i 
fions,  the  happieft  opportunity  that  England  ever  en- 
joyed, of  humbling  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  by  means  of 
its  Proteftant  fubjeds^  or  of  difmerobering  the  Spa- 
oifii  monarchy  by  the  affiftance  of  France,  and  of  ac- 
quiring a  permanent  fuperiority  over  both* 

i  *  .  • 

\  A  CAUTIOUS  neutrality  was  henceforth  the  ftudy  of 
Charles,  who  had  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to  in- 
tereft  himfelf  farther  in  foreign  affiurs:  happy  in  relin- 
fiilhiog  every  ambitious projed,  hadhebeen  able  to  re- 
cover the  affeAions  of  his  people,  and.tiib  confidence  of 
Us  parliament !  But  unfortunately,  though  poflefled  of 
Moy  amiable  and  reijpedable  qualities,  both  as  a  king 
aad  as  a  man%  and  though  he  now  adopted  more  nK>- 

derate 

S.  Whitlocktf,  p.  13.    Rviltworth,  toI.  1,    Kennet,  vol.  lii* 

7.  R«fltworth»  ToL  iL 

8.  He  wi«  in  aie6Uo&ate  hvibaiid,  so  indulgent  fitther,  a  gentle 
uftcr,  and  a  firm  (nend.    Hit  manner  and  addrdi,  thoogji  perhaft 

T  3  Tathcr 
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PART  IL    derate  counfels  than  during  the  adminiftration  of  Bock- 

k^V^  6p    ingham,  he  was  never  able  to  attain  thcfc  defireable 

ends :    a  degree  of  jealous  diftroft  remained.    The 

caufes  and  the  confequences  of  this  want  of  confidence 

it  muft  now  be  our  bufinefs  to  trace. 

The  high  idea  that  Charles  entertained  of  his  own 
authority,  not  only  made  him  incapable  of  yielding  to 
that  bold  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  had  diffufed  ilfelf 
amongft  his  fubjefis,  but  to  continue  an  invafioH  on 
dieirconditutional  rights,  whilft  he  thought  himielfoo- 
ly  engaged  in  the  defence  of  his  own.    He  confidered 
every  petition  of  the  commons  as  an  attempt  to  en. 
croach  on  his  prerogative ;  and,  even  when  he  granted 
their  requefts,  he  difgufted  them  by  his  ungracious 
reludance :  he  complied  without  obliging.     His  con- 
cciSons  were  not  received  as  marks  of  royal  kindnels ; 
as  indications  of  juftice  or  generolity,  but  as  fo  many 
iacrifices  to  neceflity.    The  rcprefentatives  of  the  peo* 
pie  faw  themfclves,  when  aflerobled,  regarded  merely 
in  the  light  of  tax-layers  ;  and,  therefore,  refolved  to 
make  ufc  of  this  power  of  with -holding  fupplies,  or    ! 
adminiftcring  to  the  neccflities  of  the  crown,  in  order    1 
to  convince  the  king  of  their  political  confequence,  as 
well  as  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  their  ancient  rights. 
The  royal  authority  was  likewife  too  high,  in  ecclefi- 
afticai  matters,  for  a  limited  government,  being  alto- 
gether abfolute  :  the  parliament  had  difcovered  an  in* 
.clination  to   reftrain  it;  the  king  had  rcfented  the 
affront  by  a  diflblution ;  and  thus  was  produced  an 
incurable  jcaloufy  between  the  parties. 

rather  too  (lately,  corrtfpondcd  well  with  hit  ntturad  gravity  and  re- 
fcrvc.  He  was  not  deficient  in  political  knowledge ;  he  pufiieficd  great 
moderation  of  temper }  his  tafte  in  aU  the  fine  arts  was  excellent,  andhii 
learning  and  literary  talcnu  were  aAVch  beyond  what  are  c—nmwi  19 
princes*    SsaJerfm,     CUrendw* 

OtH£& 
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Othbr  caufin  confpiitd  to  increafe  the  jcaloufy  of  tlTTER 
the  aatioa  in  regard  to  religioo*  CharletyCYcrftrongly  ^      '    > 
attadied  to  hit  queen,  bad  favoured  her  with  his  whole  A.D.i6|«w 
fricndfliip  and  confidence,  after  the  death  of  Bucking. 
bam.    Her  fenfe  and  fpirit  entitled  her  to  (hare  hit 
counfels,  while  her  beauty  juftified  his  excefGTe  fond* 
nefs;  but,  as  fhe  was  rather  of  a  haft y  temper,  (be  fome* 
times  precipitated  him  into  ra(h  meafures  ;  and  her  re* 
Ugioo,  to  which  (he  was  much  devoted,  induced  her  to 
procorc  fuch  indulgences  for  the  Catholics  as  gave  ge* 
aeral  diflatisfa&ion,  and  increafed  the  odium  againft 
die  court.  Nor  was  this  all.    Laud,  bi(hop  of  London^ 
had  acquiredgreat  influence  over  the  king,  and  direfted 
him  in  all  eccle(iaftica1,  and  even  in  many  civil  affairs. 
Though  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  he  was  a  fuperfti- 
tjous  bigot,  zealoufly  fet  on  the  exaltation  of  the  prieft* 
hood,  and  on'impoiing  on  the  obftinate  Puritans,  by 
the  moft  rigorous  meafures,  new  ceremonies  and  ob- 
fervances,  unknown  to  the  church  of  England  ;  and 
that  too  at  a  time  when  the  ancient  ceremonies,  lo 
which  men  had  been  accuftomed,  and  which  had  been 
hallowed  by  the  praflice  of  the  firft  reformers,  could 
with  difficulty  be  retained  in  divine  fervice.    Yet  this 
man,  who,  in  the  profecution  of  his  holy  enterpriae, 
overlooked  all  human  confiderations,  and  the  heat  and 
iodifcretion  of  whofe  temper  made  him  negleft  the 
plaineft  dilates  of  prudence,  was  raifed  by  Charles  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  invefted  with  uncootrouicd 
authority  over  the  confciences  of  the  people* 

Not  only  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  ncglcftcd  toobferve 
every  fupcrftitious  ceremony  enjoined  by  Laud. and 
his  brethren  were  fufpcnded,  and  deprived  of  their  be- 
nefices by  the  high-commiffion  court;  oaths  were  even 
impofed  on  the  church-wardcn«j,  binding  them  to  in- 
form againft  any  one  who  afted  contrary  to  the  eccle- 

T  4  fiailical 
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^^J"^'  fiafticti  canons ;  and  all  who  did  not  conform  to  the 
A JD.  1630.  new  mode  of  worlhip,  were  treated  with  the  utnaoft 
rigour.  The  religion  which  the  archbifhop  wanted 
to  eftablifh  differed  very  little  from  that  of  the  charch 
of  Rome.  The  Puritans  therefore  regarded  him  as 
the  forerunner  of  Antichrift^. 

Nor  were  the  Puritans  fingular  in  this  opinion.  A 
court  lady,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Devonfhire,  haviiif 
turned  catholic,  was  afked  by  Laud  her  reafon  for  chang- 
ing her  religion :  •'It  is  chiefly,"  anfwered  fhe,  «*  bc- 
<<  caufe  I  hate  to  iravti  in  a  crowd,^*  The  meaning  of 
thefe  words  being  demanded,  (he  replied,  •'  I  perceiftt 
«  your  grace  and  many  others  are  making  hafte  to 
^*  Rome ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  my  being 
*'  joftled,  I  have  gone  before  you/'  In  a  word,  Laod'i 
chief  objeAion  to  popery  feems  to  have  been  the  fupre* 
macy  of  the  Holy  See,  to  which  he  did  not  chufe  to 
fubjeft  his  metropolitan  power.  For  although  he  him- 
felf  tells  us,  <<  That,''  when  offered  a  cardinal's  hat  by 
the  pope,  **  fomething  dwelt  within  hi^i,  wLich  wouU 
•<  not  fuffer  his  compliance,  till  Rome  was  other  than 
**  it  is/'  the  genius  of  his  religion  appears  to  have  been 
the  fame  with  the  Romifh.  The  fame  profound  refpeA 
was  exaSed  by  him  to  the  facerdotal  charadcr :  the 
fame  fubmiffion  was  required  to  the  creeds  and  decrees 
of  fynods  and  councils ;  the  fame  pomp  and  ceremony 
was  affected  in  worfhip;  and  the  fame  fu per ftitioufi 
refpea  to  days,  poftures,  meats,  and  veftmenls  *•. 

As  afpecimenof  the  new  ceremonies,  to  which  Laud 
facrificcd  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  relate  thofe  he  employed  in  the  confecration  of  St. 
Catharine's  church.    This  church  had  been  rebuilt  by 

>  Rufliworth,  vol.  ii.         10.  Rolhworth,  vol.  ii.    Huaie»voL  vf. 

the 
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the  parifliioners,  and  profanely  made  ufe  of,  for  Ibme    LETTEH 
tune,  without  th«  ceremony  of  a  new  confecratioa  ;  a   ^'^j 
drcomftaiice  which  coming  to  the  fuperftitious  prelate's   A.D.i63a 
car,  while  bifliop  of  London,  filled  him  with  horror, 
aad  made  him  fafpend  it  from  all  divine  fervice,  until  he 
hid  performed  that  holy  office.  On  his  approach  to  the 
weft  door  of  the  church,  a  loud  voice  cried,  <<  Open  I 
^*<^n  !  ye  everlafting  doors,  that  the  king  of  glory 
'^may  enter  in.'*    The  doors  of  the  church  inftantly 
flew  open;  the  bifhop  entered;  and  falling  on  his  knees, 
with  his  eyes  lifted  up,  and  his  arms  expanded,  he  ex- 
dumed  ia  a  folemn  tone,  '<  This  place  is  holy  !  the 
<<  ground  is  holy  !  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
"  Holy  Ghoft,  I  pronounce  it  holy  !"     Then  going 
to  the  chancel,  he  fever al  times  took  up  fome  duft  from 
the  floor,  and  threw  it  in  the  air.    When  he  approach- 
ed the  communion-table,  he  bowed  frequently  toward 
it.    On  returning,  he  and  his  attendants  went  round 
the  church  in  a  kind  of  proceffion,  repeating  the  hun- 
dredth Pfalm ;  and  then  faid  a  form  of  prayer,  con-^ 
eluding  with  thefe  words:' We  confccratc  this  church, 
<<  and  feparate  it  unto  Thee,  as  holy  ground,  not  to 
*<  be  profaned  any  more  to  common  ufcs."  The  bifhop 
ftanding  near  the  communion-table,  now  denounced 
imprecations  on  all  whofhould  polute  that  holy  place, 
by  muftersof  foldiers,  keepingin  it  profane  law-courts, 
or  carrying  burdens  through  it.     On  the  conclufion  of 
every   curfe,   he  bowed  toward  the  eaft,  and  cried, 
**  Let  all  the  people  fay  Amen !"    When  the  impreca- 
tions were  ended,  he  poured  out  blcflings  on  all  who 
had  any  way  contributed  to  the  framing  and  building 
that  facred  and  beautiful  edifice,  and  on  thofc  who  had 
given,  or  Ihoufd  hereafter  give  to  it,   any  chalices, 
plate,  ornaments,  or  uteniils.     On  the  concluiion  of 
every  bencdi£tion,  he  alfo  bowed  toward  the  eaft,  and 
cried,  "  Let  all  die  people  fay  Amen  !'* 

These 
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FAKT  IT.      Thbib  ceremonies  were  followed  by  a  fermon ; 

'jL^U^  which  the  bifhop  thus  confccrated  and  adminifter 
ftcramcDt.  As  he  approached  the  communioo- 
he  made  many  low  reverences;  and  coming  up  v 
fide  of  the  table  where  the  bread  and  wine  were  p 
Be  bowed  feven  tknes.  After  reading  many  prs 
he  approached  the  facramental  elements,  and  { 
lifted  up  the  corner  of  the  napkin  in  which  the 
was  placed.  When  he  beheld  the  bread,  he  fud 
let  fall  the  liapkin,  fell  back  aflep  or  two,  and  I 
three  feveral  times  toward  the  bread  ;  then  drew 
again,  opened  the  napkin,  and  bowed  as  before, 
next  laid  hold  of  the  cup,  which  had  a  cover  up 
and  was  filled  with  wine ;  then  let  it  go,  fell 
and  bowed  thrice  toward  it.  He  approached  i 
and  lifting  up  the  cover,  peeped  into  the  cup  ;  t 
feeing  the  wine,  he  let  fall  the  cover,  aud  bow 
before.  He  then  received  the  facrament,  and 
niftered  it  to  others ;  and  the  fabric  being  nov 
pofed  fufBciently  holy,  the  folemnity  of  the  < 
cration  was  concluded  wiih  many  formal  pray 
The  fame  pious  farce  was  repeated  at  the  con 
tion  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  and  on  other 
fions  of  a  like  nature,  notwithdandingthe  fcand 
cafioncd  by  the  firft  exhibition  "*.  Oppolitio 
general  odium  fcrvcd  only  to  incrcafc  the  bifhop 
for  fuch  fupcrftitious  mummeries,  which  were  c 
countenanced  by  the  court. 

In  return  for  fo  much  indulgence  to  the  cl 
Laud  and  his  followers  took  care,  on  every  occafi 
magnify  the  royal  authority,  and  made  no  fcri 
treat  with  contempt  all  prctcnfions  to  a  free  or  I 

n.  Rufliworth,  vol.  ii.     Ilumc,  voL  vL  i^.  I 

Zi/i  of  Lauiy  p.  ill,  ct  fc<j. 
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rnmcnt.  By  thefe  flatteries,  and  his  original  pre-  I'tTTER] 
ffions,  Charles  was  led  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  y^  \j 
mc  magiftrate  to  whom  Heaven,  by  hisbirth-right,  A.  D.  1630. 
romniiitted  the  care  of  his  people;  whofe  duty  it 
to  prbvidc  for  their  fecurrty  and  happinefs,  both 
toal  and  temporal,  and  who  was  vefted  with  ample 
etionary  powers  for  that  purpofe*  If  the  bbferr- 
of  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  was  coofiftent  with 
irefent  convenience  of  government,  he  judged  it 
ent  to  follow  that  rule,  as  the  eaiieft,  fafeft,  and 
:  would  procure  the  moft  prompt  and  willing  obe* 
Dc;  but  when  a  change  of  circumftances,  efpecial- 
derived  from  the  obftinacy  of  the  people,  feemed 
;quirc  a  new  plan  of  adminiftration,  national  pri« 
res  he  thought  muft  yield  to  fupreme  power,  and 
DO  order  of  men  in  the  ftate  could  be  warranted 
ppoiing  the  will  of  the  fovereign,  when  direfted  to 
public  good '^ 

HARLEs,  however,  did  not  reft  thefupportofthat 
lute  dominion,  which  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
yliih  over  the  fouls  and  bodies  of  his  {ubjcGLs, 
ely  on  the  declamations  of  churchmen,  or  the  in* 
aes  of  courtiers*  He  had  recourfe  to  that  policy^ 
:h  has  often  been  fo  fuccefsfully  purfued  in  later 
ts,  of  employing  the  honours  and  offices  of  the 
vn,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  parliamentary  leaders 
1  oppoiition,  and  to  engage  them  in  the  defence  of 
authority,  which  they  fhared,  by  becoming  mem* 
of  adminiftration.  Nor  was  the  king  difappointed 
his  firft  attempt  to  divide  the  force  of  the  country. 
y.  Sir  Thomas  Wcntworth,  a  popular  member  of 
It  abilities,  whom  he  created  earl  of  Strafford,  be* 
ie  a  firm  pillar  to  the  throne.  Other  parliamentary 

13.  Rvihwortlii  vol.  ii.     Hume,  vol.  vL 

leadcra 
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pi^RT  n.  leaders  were  alfo  drawn  over  to  the  court.  Sir  Dudkj 
ArD.'^63a   J^'gg*  ^**  created  mafter  of  the  roIU ;  Mr.  Noy,  attofi 
oej-gcncrat;  and  Mr.LitteUonyfolicitor-generali^. 

But  the  effcft  of  this  new  political  manccuvre  was 
by  no  means  fach  as  might  have  been  expefled  fromki 
or  what  has  been  common  from  like  meafurcs,  in  osi 
days;  a  temporary  reconciliation  between  the  parties. 
The  views  of  the  king  and  parliament  were  now  fore* 
pngnant  to  each  other,  that  the  leaders  whom  he  had 
gained,  though  men  of  eminent  talents  and  irreproach- 
able  charaAer,  loft  all  credit  with  their  party  from  the 
moment  of  their  defe&ion.  They  were  even  pnrfued 
as  traitors,  with  implacable  hatred  and  refentmeot; 
and  the  king  was  fo  far  from  acquiring  popularity  bj 
employing  them,  that  he  loft  ftill  farther,  by  that  cx« 
pedient,  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  It  was  coofider* 
ed  as  an  iniidions  attempt  to  turn  the  emoluments  of 
the  ftate  againft  itfclf,  and  the  honours  of  the  crown 
agaioft  the  conftitution;  to  unnerve,  by  corruptioo, 
the  arm  of  liberty  ;  and  by  means  of  apoftate  patrioii, 
the  moft  terrible  inftrumcnts  of  tyranny,  to  complete 
the  defpotifm  of  the  prince  and  the  ilavcry  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Nor  were  ihefe  apprchenfions  aUogeiher  without 
foundation.  As  Charles  haJ  formed  a  rel'oLution  no 
more  to  aflemble  the  commons,  and  even  publifhed  a 
prockmation  to  that  purpofc,  he  was  obliged  to  raifc 
money  for  the  fupport  of  government,  either  by  the 
revival  of  obfolete  laws,  or  by  violations  of  the  rights 
of  the  fubjed^.  Tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to 
be  levied,  according  to  the  former  arbitrary  impoiitioAs; 
new  impofis  were  even  laid  on  fcvcral  kinds  of  mer- 
chandize ;  and  the  officers  of  the  cuiloms  received  or* 

14.  Whitlock,  p.  13. 
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Tom  the  council  to  enter  into  any  honre,  ware* 

,  or  cellar,  to  fearch  any  trunk  or  chefl,  and  break 

ulk  whatever,  in  default  of  the  payment  of  fuch  A,D.  1630. 

I**.     The  opprcflive  method  of  raiiing  money  by 

polics  was  revived  ;  the  odious  expedient  of  com- 

iing  with  popifh  recufants  became  a  regular  part 

)  revenue  ;  feveral  arbitrary  taxes  were  impofed  ; 

in  order  to  facilitate  thefe  exadions,  and  reprefs 

fing  fpirit  of  liberty  throughout  the  kingdom, 

ievere  fentences  were  paiTed  in  the  Star*chamber 

[igh-cominiflion  courts.  Some  perfons  were  fined, 

imprifoned  ;  and  fuch  as  ventured  to  arraign  the 

ires  of  the  court,  were  condemned  to  ftand  ia  the 

y-. 

v£N  years  had  Charles  fupportedhis  government 
bitrary  impositions,  levied  by  means  no  lefs  arbi- 
,  before  he  met  with  any  vigorous  oppoiition.  At 
[i  John  Hambden,  a  private  gentleman,  had  the 
ge  to  fet  the  crown  at  defiance,  and  make  a  bold 
in  defence  of  the  laws  and  the  liberties  of  his 
;ry.  Among  other  taxes,  that  of  (hip-money  had  a.D.  1637. 
revived,  and  levied  on  the  whole  kingdom.  This 
ntended  for  the  fupport  of  the  royal  navy,  and  in 
moderate  and  equitable,  was  only  excepfionable 
:iag  being  impofed  without  the  confent  of  parlia* 
;  and,  in  order  to  difcourage  all  oppofition  on 
iccounr,  the  king  had  propofed,  as  a  queftion,  to 
idges,  *^  Whether,  in  cafe  ointcejfity,  he  might  not, 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  impofe  fuch  a  tax  ? 
1  whether  he  was  not  ihc/oie  judge  of  that  mcejji^ 
***  The  compliant  judges  anfwered  in  the  affirma* 
and  the  tax  was  generally  paid.  But  Hambden, 
regardlefs  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges^  and  the 

ulhworth,  vol  ii*     .16.  Ciarcnion,  tuI.  i.    RtfliworthjVol.  ii. 
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example  of  others,  rcfolved  to  hazard  the  iflbe  of  a 
fuit,  rather  than  tamely  fubmit  to  the  illegal  impofi- 
tion ;  andy  although  only  rated  at  twenty  ihiUiDgS|tO 
riik  the  whole  indignation  of  royalty  '7« 

This  important caufe  was  heard  before  all  the  twelve 
judges  in  the  Exchequer-chamber.  The  pleadings  lift- 
ed twelve  days ;  and  the  nation  regarded  with  the  ut- 
moft  anxiety  every  circumftance  of  the  trial.  The 
iflue  was  eafily  to  be  forefeen  from  the  former  opinioa 
of  the  heads  of  the  law ;  but  it  was  not,  on  that  ac*' 
count,  confidered  as  lefs  momentous,  or  expefted  widi 
lels  impatience. 

In  moft  national  queflions  much  may  be  faiJonbodi 
fides :  but,  on  the  prefent  occaiion,  no  legal  argoffletf 
of  any  weight  was  adduced  by  the  crown-lawyen^ 
though  men  of  profound  abilities  ;  a  ftrong  prefomp* 
tion  that  none  fuch  exifted.  They  only  pleaded  frm^ 
dint  and  neajfity.  The  precedents,  when  examioedi 
were  found  to  be  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  cafi^ 
and  the  ncccffity  was  denied.  "  England,"  faid  Hamb- 
den's  counfel,  '^  enjoys  a  profound  peace  with  all  &er 
**  neigbours ;  and,  what  farther  fecurcs  her  tranquilli- 
<«  ty,  all  her  neighbours  are  engaged  in  furious  aod 
**  bloody  wars  among  thcmfclves.  The  very  writi, 
<*  which  are  ifiued  for  the  levying  of  (hip-money,  coo- 
tradi£l  the  idea  of  neceffity  :  they  aflert  only  tbit 
the  feas  are  infefted  by  pirates ;  a  flight  and  tempo- 
**  rary  inconvenience,  which  may  well  wait  a  legal  fup- 
*^  ply  from  parliament.  And  as  to  the  pretenfion,  that 
<*  the  king  is  the  fole  judge  of  the  neceffity  ;  what  it 
^<  this,  but  to  fubjed  all  the  privileges  and  all  the  pro- 
^'  perty  of  the  nation  to  his  arbitrary  will  and  pkt* 

17.  Ru£bwortb,  vol.  ii.    \\lutlock,  p.  4. 
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«/urc  ?    For  the  pica  of  voluntary  fitajftty  will  warrant 

*<iDy  other  taxation  as  well  as  that  of  fliip-money. 

*<Aml  if  fuch  maxims  and  praAices  prevail,  where  is  ^^«  >^3T» 

^< national  liberty  ?  What  authority  is  left  to  the  great 

<<  Charter,  that  Palladium  of  the  conftitution?     Or 

'<what  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  fo  lately  enafled  by 

**the  concurrence  of  the  whole  legiflaturc*'.'* 

The  prejudiced  or  proftitued  judges,  notwithftand- 
iogthefe  powerful  arguments,  gave  fentence  in  favour 
of  the  crown.  But  Hambden  obtained,  neverthelefs,  by 
his  trial,  the  end  which  he  had  propofed  to  him(elf« 
!<hational  queftions  were  canvaifed  in  every  company; 
lod  the  people,  if  not  roufed  to  a£live  oppoiition,  were 
it  leaft  awakened  to  a  fenfe  of  the  danger  to  whick 
heir  liberty  was  expofcd.  **  Slavifh  principles,*'  it  was 
lid,  **  concurred  with  illegal  praftices  ;  ccclefiaftical 

*  tyranny  gave  aid  to  civil  ufurpation  ;  iniquitous 
'  taxes  were  fupported  by  arbitary  punifhments  ;  and 
'  all  the  privileges  of  the  nation,  tranfmitted  through 
'  fo  many  ages,  fccured  by  fo  many  laws,  and  pur- 

*  chafed  by  the  blood  of  fo  many  heroes  and  patriots, 

*  DOW  lay  proftrate  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  What 
f  though  the  perfonal  charafter  of  the  king,  amid  all 
^  his  mifguided  counfels,  might  merit  indulgence,  or 
^  even  praife  ?  he  was  but  one  man ;  and  the  privL  • 
^  leges  of  the  people,  the  inheritance  of  millions,  were 
^  too  valuable  to  be  facrificed  to  his  prejudices  and 

f  miflakes  '9.'» 

While  the  minds  of  men  underwent  this  fermenta- 
ioQ  in  England,  a  more  dangerous  fpirit  made  its  ap- 
earance  in  Scotland.  We  have  already  had  occafion 
9  trace  the  fteps  taken  by  James  for  introducmg  epiC* 

1 3.  StaU  Trials^  vol.  V.  X9»  Hume,  toI.  vi. 
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PART  H.  copacy  into  that  kingdom.  The  fame  policy  was  pw« ; 
A.  0^1637!  ^^^^  ''y  ^^^  ^®"  Charles;  who,  in  1633,  had  paid  ati« 
fit  to  his  native  country,  and  made  a  violent  attempt  to  - 
get  his  authority  there  acknowledged  in  ecclefiafttcal : 
matters.  He  obtained  an  zSt  of  parliament  veiling bitt 
with  fuch  authority ;  but  as  that  a£l  was  known  tohsTft 
been  extorted  by  the  influence  and  importunity  of  Aft 
fovereign,  contrary  to  the  fentiments  even  of  thofewho 
gave  it  their  fufFrage,  it  ferved  only  to  inflame  thejea* 
loufy,  and  roufe  the  refentment  of  the  nation  *<'. 

Nor  will  this  oppofltion  excite  furprife,  if  we  coo* 
fider,  that  the  eccleiiaftical  government,  in  Scotland| 
was  believed  to  be  totally  independent  of  the  civil. 
Chrift,  not  the  king,  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  tlie 
church ;  confequently  no  a£t  of  parliament,  nothing 
but  the  confcnt  of  the  church  itfelf,  under  the  fap- 
pofed  illuminations  of  its  Inviflble  Superior,  could  be 
fufBcient  ground  for  the  introdudioh  of  any  change  is 
religious  worlhip  or  difcipline.  But,  in  direft  contn* 
diAion  to  thefe  old  prefbyterian  maxims,  James  had 
introduced  into  Scotland  the  court  of  high-commiffion, 
at  a  time  when  its  authority  was  become  too  gricvooi 
to  be  patiently  borne  in  England  ;  and  now,  by  an  ex- 
torted ad  of  parliament,  Charles  openly  difcovcred  hii 
intention  of  overturning  the  national  religion,  and  of 
enforcing  conformity  to  a  new  mode  of  worlhip,  by 
means  of  this  arbitrary  tribunal. 

The  Scots  were  at  no  lofs  to  difcover  the  nature  of 
the  religion,  which  the  king  wanted  to  introduce.  The 
jurifdiSion  of  prefbytcrics,  fynods,  and  other  demo- 
cratical  courts,  was  already  in  a  manner  aboliflied;  and 
the  general  aflembly  itfelf  had  not  been  fummoned  fo 

20.  Bartiet,  Hjft.  Ovm  Ttmet^  vol.  1. 
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irs  bact.     It  was  evident  that  Charles,  ambi-    LElTEJt 

IV 
complete  the  work  (b  unwifcly  begun  by  his   ^     -   -  it 

was  refolvcd,  in  conjunftion  with  the  bifhops,   A.D.  1637, 

rn  the  church  of  Scotland  by  the  fame  abfo- 

hority  which  he  enjoyed   in  England,  and  to 

he  eccleiiaftical  government  of  all  his  kingdoms 

and  uniform.     But  the  ardour  of  reformation 

:  yet  fufficiently  abated,   among  the  Scots,  to 

f  fuch  a  change. '  They  were  ftill  under  the 

:e  of  the  wildeft  enthuiiafm  ;  and  that  concur* 

th  certain  political  confiderations^  not  only 

cd  Charles's  favourite  fchcme  of  uniformity^ 

itually  ruined  his  authority  in  both  kingdoms* 

;  prince,  from  the  natural  piety,  or  fuperftition 
;mper,  was  flavifhly  attached  to  churchmen; 
it  is  natural  for  all  men  toperfuade  themfclvcsy 
eir  intereft  coincides  with  their  inclination, 
laid  it  down  as  a  political  canon,  that  to  in- 
le  power  and  civil  influence  of  the  eccleiiaftical 
^as  the  firft  duty  of  his  government.  He  con- 
thc  epifcopal  clergy  as  the  moft  faithful  fcr- 

the  crown,  and  the  great  promoters  of  loyalty 
the  people.  In  confcquence  of  this  idea,  fomc 
Scott ilh  prelates  were  raifed  to  the  higheft 
{ the  flatc  ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive 

inftitution  of  the  College  of  Juftice,  and  to 
ually  between  the  clergy  and  laity  the  wholt 
authority,  as  before  the  Reformation  *'.  Thefc 
ions  difgufted  the  high-minded  nobility,  who 
tly  found  themfelves  infulted  by  the  upftart 

whom  they  confidered  in  the  light  of  intruders, 
fa(iic  time  that  they  had  the  mortificatioa 
texnfelves  inferior  in  official  confequence,  and 
irded  as  the  ol^e£ls  of  royal  favour.    Selfifh- 

21.  Guthrie*!  Mtwuirt, 
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nefs  completed  that  jealoufy  which  ambition  had  be-* 
^^p^r^  gun.  The  Scottifh  nobility  faw  themfelves  ready  to 
be  deprived  of  thofe  church -lands  which  they  had  6> 
largely  Ihared  at  the  Reformation^  in  order  to  exalt 
ilill  higher  the  confcquence  of  the  clergy ;  and  there- 
fore took  part  with  the  people  and  the  prefbyteriaa 
preachers,  in  oppofing  the  king's  plan  of  epifcopacy^ 
and  fpreadlog  wide  the  alarm  of  popery  *\ 

Mbakwhile  Charles,  and  his  dignified  ecfilc&f* 
ties,  were  zealouily  employed  in  framing  canons  and 
a  liturgy,  for  the  ufe  of  a  people  who  held  both  in  ab« 
horrence.  The  canons,  which  were  promulgated  in 
1635,  though  received  by  the  nation  without  much 
clamour  or  oppofition,  occafioned  much  inward  appre- 
benfion  and  difcontent.  They  were  indeed  of  a  moft 
arbitrary  and  offenfive  nature,  and  highly  grievous 
to  a  people  jealous  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 
They  aflertedi  that  the  king's  authority  was  abfolute 
and  unlimited  ;  and  they  ordained,  among  many  other 
things  odious  to  Prefl>yterian  ears.  That  the  clergy 
Ihould  not  pray  extempore,  but  by  the  printed  form 
prcfcribcd  in  the  liturgy ;  that  no  one  (hould  officiate 
as  fchoolmaftcr  without  a  licence  from  the  bifliop  of 
die  diocefe ;  nor  any  perfon  be  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  or  allowed  to  perform  any  ecclefiaftical  func- 
tion,  without  firft  fubfcribing  thofe  canons  **. 

Even  men  of  moderate  principles,  who  could  aegard 
thefc  ordinances  with  a  degree  of  indifference,  were 
filled  with  indignation  at  feeing  a  whole  body  of  eccl»> 
fiaftical  laws  cftablifhed  without  any  previous  confent, 

92.  Burnet,  Hrft.  0-wn  Ttmesy  yol.  i.  23.  FuUer't  Cbwnt 
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either  of  church  or  ftatc.   They  dreaded  a  like  dcfpo*  LETTER, 
tifm  in  civil  government :  yet  a  feeming  fubmiflioa  ',ji 

was  paid  to  the  king's  authority,  until  the  reading  of  A.D.i637* 
the  liturgy.     It  was  chiefly  copied  from  that  of  Eng»    ^^  ^ 
land,  and  confequently  little  exceptionable  in  itfelf. 
But  this  feemingly  favourable circumftance  was  no  re« 
commendation  to  the  Scots ;  who^  proud  of  the  purity 
of  their  worfhip,  thought  the  Hnglifh  ehurch  ftill  re- 
tained  a  ftrong  mixture  of  Romifh  pollution*    They 
therefore  reprefented  the  new  liturgy  as  a  fpecies  of 
maft,  though  with  lefs  (hew  and  embroidery;  and 
when,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles,  the  dean 
of  Edinburgh  arrayed  in  his  furplice,   opened  the 
book,  and  began  the  fervice,  the  meaner  part  of  the 
audience,  but  efpecially  the  women,  raifed  a  dreadful 
clamour,  clapping  their  hands  and  exclaiming,   '^  A 
**  pope !  a  pope  !  Antichrift !  ftone  him  !  ftone  him  !** 
And  the  tumult  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  found  impofl 
fible  to  proceed  with  the  fervice,  until  the  moft  turbu* 
lent  of  the  rioters  were  turned  out  of  the  church  by 
the  civil  magiftrates*  The  bifhop^  who  had  attempted 
in  vain  to  appeafe  them,  was  in  danger  of  falling  a 
Sacrifice  to  their  fury,  in  going  home**. 

Though  this  tumult  appeared  to  have  been  coo* 
dttAed  only  by  perfons  of  low  condition,  the  fenfe  of 
the  nation  was  well  known  ;  fo  that  it  was  not  thought 
advifable  to  hazard  a  new  infult  by  a  fecond  attempt  to 
read  the  liturgy.  But  as  the  king,  contrary  to  all  the 
maxims  of  found  policy,  and  even  of  common  fenfe, 
remained  inflexible  in  his  purpofe  of  impofing  fuch  a 
mode  of  worfhip  on  his  Scottish  fubjefts,  new  tumults 
arofe ;  and  the  people  flocked  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  Eldinburgh,  in  order  to  oppofe  fo  obnoX'« 
ious  a  meafure.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  joined 

24.  King*i  DniarHitn,    Rafbwvrtb*  vol.  ti.    Burnet*!  Ifm. 
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in  petitions  againft  the  liturgy:  the  pulpits  relbiitided 
j^r^^^  with  vehement dcclamaiians  againft  Antichrift ;  and  the 
populace,  who  had  firft  oppofcd  the  new  fcrvice  was  in- 
genioufly  compared  by  the  >prcachers  to  Balaam's  Afs, 
an  animal  ftupid  in  it  itfelf,  but  whofe  mouth  the  Lord 
had  opened,  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world  *>• 
Fanaticifra,  in  a  word,  mingling  with  faftion,  and 
private  intereft  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  produced 
fymptoms  of  the  moft  dangerous  infurreftion;  yet 
Charles,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  blind  fatality, 
though  fully  informed  of  the  diforders  in  Scotland, 
obftinately  rtfufed  to  defift  from  his  undertaking,  not- 
withftanding  the  reprefentations  of  his  ablcft  miniA 
tcrs^  and  moft  faithful  fervants  in  that  kingdom. 

But  what  renders  this  obftinacy  ftill  more  inexcuf- 
tble,  and  makes  the  king's  conduS  appear  altogether 
inexplicable  is,  tbat^  while  he  was  endeavouring  to 
recover  fo  great  a  part  of  the  property  of  Scotland  at 
the  church-lands,  from  powerful  nobles,  by  no  means 
willing  to  relinquifli  them,  and  was  attempting  to 
j^hange  th?  whole  civil  and  eccleiiaftical  conftitation 
of  the  kingdom,  he  raifed  no  forces  lo  carry  his  vio- 
lent defigns  into  execution  !  The  Scots  faw  the  weak- 
Dcfs  of  his  adminiftration,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
had  reafon  to  complain  of  its  rigour  :  and  on  a  procla- 
4Tiation  being  iflued,  containing  a  pardon  for  all  paft 
offences,  and  exhorting  them  peaceably  to  fubmit  to 
the  liturgy,  they  entered  into  a  civil  and  religious 
convention,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Covenant,  which  proved  an  effeftual  barrieragainft 
all  regal  encroachments. 

In  this  convention  were  comprehended  all  orders  of 
jnen-in  the  ftaie,  divided  into  different  tables  or  clafles  ; 

25.  King's  Dedaration, 
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one  tabic  coivfifting  of  nobilitjr,  another  of  gentry, 
a  third  of  clergy,  and  a  fourth  of  burgefles  In  the 
hands  of  commiiConers,  chofen  from  thefe  four  tables,  A.  D.  iftji, 
the  whole  authority  of  the  kingdom  was  placed.  The 
articles  of  their  Covenant  coniifted,  firft  of  a  renun- 
ciation of  popery,  formally  figned  by  the  late  king  in 
hit  youth  ;  then  followed  a  bond  of  uuion,  by  which 
the  fubfcribers  obliged  themfelves  torefift  innovations 
in  religion,  and  to  defend  each  other  againft  all  vio-» 
lence  and  opprefHon  *^.  And  as  every  thing  was  pre- 
tended to  be  done  by  the  Covenanters  for  the  glory 
of  God,  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  advantage 
of  their  country,  people  of  all  ranks,  without  diftinc- 
tion  of  age  or  fcx,  crowded  to  fubfcribe  the  Covenant: 
Even  the  king's  minifiers  and  counfe-llors  were  feized 
with  the  general  frenzy  *7. 

Charles,  who  now  began  to  apprehend  the  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  a  powerful  combinatipn,  difpatched  th^ 
marquis  of  Hamilton  into  Scotland,  with  authority  to 
treat  with  the  Covenanters,  He  oflFercd  to  fufpend  the 
canons  and  liturgy,  until  they  could  be  received  in  9 
fair  and  legal  way  ;  and  fo  model  the  court  of  high- 
commiiHon,  that  it  fhould  no  longer  give  offence. 
But  he  required  in  return  for  thefe  conccffions,  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  Covenant.  The  Covenanters,  who 
carried  much  higher  their  pretenfions,  and  found  them- 
felves feconded  by  the  .zeal  of  the  whole  nation,  replied, 
that  ^^  they  would  fooner  renounce  their  baptifm  tha^ 
**  the  Covenant !"  and  the  minifters  invited  the  com^ 
mifSoner  to  fubfcribe  it,  telling  him  '*  with  wha( 
<<  peace  and  comfort  it  had  filled  the  hearts  of  all 
**  God's  people  *•. 

t6.  Rnihworth,  toK  ii.     Burnct*s  Mam.     King**  Declarjticn, 

27.  Buniety  ubi  fup. 

2S.  Kin%gDeJarsikM.    Rttihwoith,  tuL  ii. 

U  3  Hamilton 
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Hamiltok  returned  to  London;  made  another 
fruitlefs  journey  to  Edinburgh,  with  newconceffioas  : 
returned  a  fecond  time  to  London  ;  and  wat  again  feat 
back,  with  conceffions  yet  more  ample.  Charles  now 
confented  utterly  to  abolifh  the  canons,  the  liturgy, 
and  the  court  of  high-commiilien  ;  but  he  would  not 
agree  to  abolifh  epifcopacy,  which  he  thought  as  ef- 
fential  to  the  very  being  of  aChriftian  church,  as  his 
Scottifh  fubjeAs  deemed  it  incompatible  with  that(a- 
cred  inftitution.  This  narrownefs  of  mind,  which 
we  muft  pity  rather  than  condemn,  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  negociation.  The  king  had  impowered  Ha- 
milton, however,  to  propofe  the  fummoning  of  the 
general  aiTcmbly  of  the  church,  and  the  parliameot, 
by  which  every  grievance  might  be  redreflcd  5  an 
ofitr  which  was  readily  embraced  by  the  Covenanters, 
who  were  well  aflfured  of  their  fuperior  influence  in 
both. 

The  firft  objeA  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
general  aflembly,  where,  befides  a  vaft  multitude  of 
ihe  populace,  all  the  Scottifli  nobility  and  gentry  of 
any  family  or  intereft  were  prcfent,  was  an  a£t  for 
the  utter  abolition  of  epifcopacy.  The  bifhops  fent 
a  proteft,  declining  the  authority  of  the  aiTembly; 
and  the  commilHoner  diflblved  it,  in  his  majeily's 
name,  after  declaring  it  illegally  conftituted.  But 
this  meafure,  though  unforcfeen,  was  little  regarded  : 
the  members  continued  to  fit,  and  to  finifh  their  bufi- 
nefs.  All  the  sl&s  of  alfembly,  fince  the  acceifion  of 
James  VL  to  the  crown  of  England,  were  declared 
null  and  void,  as  being  procured  by  the  arbitrary  in- 
ilucnce  of  the  fovercign  j  and  the  afls  of  parliament, 
which  afFefted  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  were  confidered, 
on  the  fame  account,  as  of  no  authority  *9.    Thus 

39.  Kirg's  Dalaration    Buroct's  Mem.    Ruihwofth,  vol.  ii. 

epifcopacy. 
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cpArc<^cy9  the  court  of  high-cominiffion,  the  canons,    LETTEit 
2nd  the  liturgy,  were  abolilhed,  and  declared  unlaw-  ^  ,-^\^ 
fill.     Everything,  in  a  word,  which,  during  a  long  A.J).  16^^. 
coorfc  of  years,  James  and  Charles  fafid  been  labouring 
with  fuch  care  and  policy  to  rear,  was  thrown  at  once 
to  the  ground  !  and  the  Covenant,  fo  obnoxious  to 
the  crown  and  hierarchy,  was  ordered,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  be  figned  by  every  one  '^. 

Aptbr  having  taken  thefe  bold  fteps,  it  becfame 
Dcceflary  for  the.ScottiOi  malcontents  to  maintain  their 
religious  opinions  by  military  force;  efpecially  as  they 
had  good  reafon  to  believe,  that,  however  juft  their 
vefoUtions  might  appear  to  themfelves,  they  would  not 
he  aflented  to  by  the  king.  Although  they  did  not  des- 
pair of  fupernatural  afliftance,  they  therefore  thought 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  (light  the  arm  of  fleih.  Their  ^ 

meafures,  dictated  by  vigour  and  ability,  were  indeed 
alike diftinguifhed  by  their  wifdomand  promptitude; 
and  fuch  as  might  have  been  expedled  from  a  regularly 
cftablifhed  commonwealth,  rather  than  a  tumultuous 
convention.  The  whole  kingdom  being  iji  a  manner 
engaged  in  the  Covenant,  men  of  talents  foon  acquired 
that  afcendant  to  which  their  natural  fuperiority 
entitled  them,  and  which  their  family*intereft  or  their 
€haradcr  enabled  them  to  maintain.  The  earl  of 
ATgy4e,  well  calculated  to  make  a  figure  during  fuch 
a  turbulent  period,  took  the  lead ;  and  the  earls  of 
Rothes,  Caffils,  Montrofe,  Lothian,  with  the  lords 
Ipindfey,  Loudon,  Yefter,  and  Balmerino,  diftin- 
guifhcd  themfelves  in  the  caufe,  A  number  of  ScoV 
ti(h  officers,  who  had  acquired  reputation  in  Germany^ 
during  the  religious  wars,  but  particularly  under  Guf- 
tavus  Adolphus,  were  invited  over  to  affift  their  coun* 
try  in  her  prcfent  neceffity.  And  the  chief  command 
was  entruftcd  to  Leiley,  earl  of  Leven,  an  officer 

30.  Kiflg*i  DedaratUn* 

U4  o« 
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PART  n.  of  experience  and  ability.  Forces  were  regularly  eii- 
A  1^x6 ;q.  '*^^^  ^"^  difciplincd  ;  arms  were  imported  from  fo- 
reign countries ;  fome  caftles  belonging  to  the  king 
were  feized  ;  and  the  whole  country,  except  a  fmall 
part,  where  the  marquis  of  Huntley  ftill  fupported 
the  royal  authority,  was  reduced  under  the  power  of 
the  Covenanters  *»• 

Charles,  whofe  affeAion  to  his  native  kingdom 
was  ftrong,  but  whofe  attachment  to  the  hierarchy  was 
yet  ftronger,  haftened  his  military  preparations  for 
fubduing  the  refractory  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  and  re* 
efiablifhing  epifcopacy.  A  formidable  jRcet,  with 
five  thoufand  troops  on  board,  was  entrufted  to  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  orders  to  fail  for  the 
frith  of  Forth,  and  attempt  to  divide  the  forces  of  the 
Covenanters ;  and  an  army  of  near  twenty  thoufand 
foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfc,  was  levied,  ^nd  put 
tmdcr  the  pommand  of  the  earl  of  Arundel.  The  earl 
of  EiTex  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  and  the 
earl  of  Holland  general  of  the  horfe.  The  king  him- 
felf  joined  the  army,  and  fummoncd  all  the  peers  of 
England  to  attend  hitn.  Many  of  them  repaired  to 
the  camp,  which  had  more  the  appearance  of  afplen* 
did  court  than  of  a  military  armament.  With  part  of 
this  pompous  rather  than  formidable  force,  Charles 
arrived  at  York,  while  Efl'ex  advanced  and  took  pol- 
feflion  of  Berwick  ^^ 

The  army  ofthe  Covenanters  was  as  numcrousas that 
of  the  king,  but  inferior  in  cavalry.  The  olhccrs,  how- 
ever, had  more  experience  :  and  the  Ibldicrs,  though 
newly  raifed,  and  l)ut  indifferently  armed,  were  ani- 
mated by  theftrongeft  motive  that  can  ftimulatc  men  to 
aflion,  zeal  for  the  prefcrvation  of  their  civil  and  reli- 

31.  May's  Hijicry  f>ftht  ParlUment  '/England,     Bumet*!  Mm, 

32.  Clarciidoni  vo].  i. 

gious 
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I  liberties.  Yet  fo  prudent  were  their  leaders,  who  LETTER 
cd  to  avoid  hoftilities,  that  they  immediately  fent  ^,  -.^ 
liffive  meflages,  and  craved  leave  U)  be  permitted  A.D.  i6j9» 
eat  with  the  king.  It  was  now  a  very  difficult 
er  for  Charles  to  determine  how  to  zCt.  He  was 
ble  that,  while  the  force  of  the  Covenanters  re- 
ed unbroken,  their  fpirits  high,  and  their  ardour 
Qtcd,  no  reafonable  terms  could  be  expe£Ved  from 
I ;  and  ILouId  he  fubmit  to  their  pretentions,  not 
prelacy  mud  be  facrificed  to  their  fanatlcifm,  but 
i  authority  itfelf  would  become  a  mere  (hadow  ia 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  confequences  of  a 
It,  while  Scotland  was  in  arms,  and  England  dif^ 
icd,  were  too  dreadful  to  permit  him  to  hazard  a 
e  :  the  utter  lofs  of  his  authority  in  both  king« 
s  w^s  to  be  feared.  Befides,  had  he  been  inclined 
:ly  on  the  bravery  of  his  Englifh  fubjefts,  they 
>vered  no  inclination  to  a£l  offeniively  againft  the 
5;  whofe  ncceffity  of  riling  they  pitied,  and  whofe 
>endent  fplrit  they  admired.  The  fympathy  of 
and  religious  grievances  had  fubdued  all  national 
lofity  in  their  hearts. 

fcemed,  however,  eflential  for  the  king's  fafcty, 
he  fliould  take  adccided  part ;  that  he  fhould  either 
de  in  the  valour  and  generofity  of  the  Englifh  na- 

and  attempt  to  bring  the  Scots  under  fubmiflion  ; 
►cnly  and  candidly  grant  the  Covenanters  fuch  con- 
ns as  would  exclude  all  future  caufe  of  complaint, 
render  rebellion  inexcufable.  Unfortunately,  in 
crating  between  thefe  two  refolutions,  Charles 
-aced  neither;  but  concluded  a  fudden  pacification, 
bich  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  fhould  withdraw  his 
and  army  ;  that  the  Scots,  within  eight  and  forty 
s,  fhould  difmifs  their  forces;  that  the  forts  taken 
tic  Covenanters  fhould  bc-reftorcd,  the  royal  au- 
thority 
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FAKT  IT.   thority  acknowledged,  and  the  general  afTcmbly  and  par« 
jTp^^ti.  liamentfummoncd,  in  order  to  compofe  all  differencci>^ 

The  confcquences  were  fuch  as  might  be  cxpcftcd 
from  fo  injudicious  a  negociation.  Theprctenfioosof 
the  Scots  agreed  fo  ill  with  the  conceflions  which  the 
king  was  willing  to  make,  that  their  parliament  wai 
prorogued,  when  proceeding  ta  ratify  fome  obnoxious 
afts  of  aiTembly ;  and  the  war  was  renewed,  with  great 
advantages  on  the  fide  of  the  Covenanters.  Cliarles's 
Aeceflities  had  obliged  him  todiiband  his  forces,  imme- 
diately aft^r  the  unmeaning  pacification  ;  and,  u  tbt 
Englifh  nation  difcovered  little  inclination  to  engagi 
in  the  quarrel,  it  was  impofiible  to  alTemUe  a  new 
army  without  great  expence,  as  well  as  lofs  of  time. 
The  more  provident  Covenanters,  who  forefaw  the  pro- 
bability of  their  being  again  obliged  to  fupport  their 
pretenfions  by  arms,  were  careful  in  diOniiCng  their 
troops,  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  made  it  eafy  for  tbetn 
to  coil-eft  their  ftrength.  The  officers  had  orders  lo 
be  ready  on  the  firft  fummons,  and  the  foldiers  were 
warned  not  to  think  the  nation  fecurc  from  an  Englifli 
invafion.  Pious  zeal  made  both  watchful ;  and  no 
fooner  was  the  trumpet  founded,  by  their  fpiritual  and 
temporal  leaders,  than  all  ranks  of  men  repaired  te 
their  military  ftations,  and  chearfully  took  the  neld 
once  more,  in  defence  of  their  civil  and  religious  li- 
berties**. 

The  king,  at  lengtii,  G:ot  together  a  body  of  troops; 
but  he  foon  difcovered,  that  his  grcatefl  difScuhy  yet 
remained:  his  revenues  were  infufficient  to  fupport 
them.  How  to  proceed,  in  fuch  an  emergency,  was  a 
<juc{lion  not  eafy  to  be  determined.  After  the  many 
irregular  methods  of  taxation,  which  had  been  txicJi 

33-  Rufhworth,  Tol.  ili.  34.  Clarendon,  vol.  I      , 
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he  mnltiplied  difgufts  thereby  given  to  the  piiru 
il  party,  as  well  as  by  the  management  of  reli- 
fittle  could  be  expected  from  an  Englifli  parlia*  AD.  1640. 

Yet  to  that  humiliating  expedient  the  proud 
of  Charles  was  obliged  toftoop,  as  the  only  means 
taining  fupply  ;  and  after  a  contemptuous  inter- 
)n  of  eleven  years,  to  fummon  the  great  council 
:  nation,  and  throw  himfelf  on  the  gcnerofity  of 
ifulted  commons.    The  commons,  as  might  have 
expeded,  infifted  that  the  redrefs  of  grievances 
d  be  taken  into  confideration  before  they  entered 
e  bufinefs  of  fupply.    This,  they  affirmed,  was 
^rmable  to  the  ancient  ufage  of  parliament,  and 
led  on  a  jealoufy  inherent  in  the  conftitution  ; 
the  neceility  pleaded  was  purely  minifterial,  not 
nal :  for,  if  the  fame  grievances,  under  which 
and  laboured^  had  pufhed  theScots  to  extremities^ 
it  incumbent  on  the  Englifh  to  forge  their  own 
IS  by  impoiing  chains  on  their  neighbours  ?  Dif- 
d  with  thcfe  reafonlngs,  and  finding  his  friends 
ic  houfe  outnumbered  by  his  enemies,  Charles,  by 
dvice  of  archbifhop  Laud  and  the  marquis  of  Ha* 
>n,  formed  and  executed  the  dcfperate  refolution 
iflblving  the  parliament  ^^     The  marquis  is  fup^ 
1  to  have  been  fecrctly  a  friend  to  the  Covenanters. 

Hus  difappointed  of  parliamentary  aid,  the  king^ 
der  to  fatisfy  his  urgent  wants,  was  obliged  to 
:  recourfe  to  a  method  of  fupply  which  muft  have 
I  very  grating  to  a  generous  mind,  Bedde  laying  a 
y  hand  upon  the  clergy,  he  was  under  the  neceffity 
orrowing  large  fums  from  his  minifters  and  cour« 
} ;  and  fo  much  was  he  beloved  by  them,  that  tho 
)  greatly  exceeded  hisexpedation.  They  fubfcribed 

35.  CUreodoni  vol  i.    Burntt't  Mem. 
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i 
above  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  a  few  dayii  | 
2^^^^^^  By  thcfc  noeans,  he  was  enabled  to  march  his  army  I 
northward.  Itconfiftedof  nineteen  thoufand  foot,  and  j 
two  thoufand  horfc.  The  earl  of  NorthumberlaAd  I 
aded  as  commander  in  chief;  the  earl  of  Straflbrdt  ti 
lieutenant-general;  and  lord  Conway,  as  general (tf 
the  horfe^^ 

The  army  of  the  Covenanters,  though  more  nuroe- 
ous,  was  fooner  ready,  and  had  marched  to  the  borders 
of  England  ;  in  confequence  of  a  letter  forged  by  lord 
^avile,  in  the  name  of  fix  Englifh  noblemen  of  diftinc* 
tion,  inviting  the  Scots  to  aflift  their  neighbours  in  pro- 
curing a  redrefs  of  their  grievances '7,  But  ootwith'* 
Handing  their  force,  and  this  encouragement,  they  ftill 
prcfervcd  the  moll  fubmiffive  language  ;  and  entered 
England,  as  they  declared,  with  no  other  view  but  to 
obtain  accefs  to  the  king's  perfon,  and  lay  their  hum- 
ble petition  at  his  royal  feet.  They  were  oppofed  in 
their  march,  atNewburn  upon  Tyne,  by  a  detachment 
of  four  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  under  lord  Conway, 
who  fcemed  refolute  to  difpute  with  them  the  paifage 
of  the  river.  The  Scots,  after  entreating  liberty  to 
pafs  iinmoleHcd,  attacked  their  opponents  with  great 
bravery;  killed  fcvcral  of  them,  and  chafed  the  reft 
from  their  ground  ^^.  In  confequence  of  this  unexpeft- 
td  advantage,  the  whole  Englilh  army  was  feizcd  with 
a  panic  :  the  forces  at  Newcaftle  fled  immediately  to 
Durham;  and  not  thinking  themfclves  fafe  even  there, 
retreated  with  precipitation  into  Yorkfhire^''. 

The  vi£loriciTs  Covenanters  took  poflTcflion  of  Ncw- 
caille,  though  without  offering  any  violence  to  the  per- 

3^^.  R':fh worth,  vol.  lii.  37.  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  Fiirnct,  Hifi.  yoI.  i. 

3S.  Clarendon,  Tol.  i.  ^^.    This  panic  was  chiefly  occafioncd  by 

an  uiaxpcdlcd  dircharge  of  artillery.     Burnet,  Hijl,  vol.  i. 
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s  or  property  of  the  inhabitants.  They  not  only  I-ETTKI, 
fcrvcd  the  moft  exa£l  difcipline,  but  pcrfcvercd  Co  far  |_  _  _'  ^ 
naintainingthc  appearance  of  an  amicable  difpofition  a.  d.  164b. 
yard  England,  that  they  paid  for  their  very  provi- 
is;  and  they  fent  meffengers  to  the  king,  who  was 
¥  arrived  at  York,  to  renew  their  proteftations  of 
alty  and  fubmiflion,  and  to  beg  forgivenefs  for  the 
ivoidable  effufion  of  the  blood  of  his  Englifh  fub- 
ts-^'.  Charles  undcrftoodthehypocriticalinfult,  but 
circumftances  did  not  permit  him  to  refent  it.  The 
ion  was  uni  verfally  and  highly  diffatisfied :  the  army 
I  difcouraged,  the  treafury  exhaufted,  the  revenue 
icipated ;  and  every  expedient  for  fupply,  that  inge- 
ty  could  fuggeft,  had  been  tried  to  the  utmoft.  In 
(.extremity,  astheleaft  of  two  evils,  the  king  agreed 
I  treaty,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Scots  from  ad vance- 
upon  him ;  and  named  iixteen  Englifh  noblemen, 
o  met  with  eleven  Scottifli  commiflioners  atRippon. 
e  refultof  their  deliberations  was  a  ccffation  of  arms; 
confequencc  of  which  the  Scots  were  to  be  allowed, 
their  maintenance,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
lay,  during  their  Hay  in  England**. 

T  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  earl  of  Straf- 
d,  who  had  fuccecded  Northumberland  in  the  com- 
nd  of  the  army,  and  who  poffeffed  more  vigour  of 
id  than  the  king  or  any  of  the  council,  advifed  Charles 
3Ut  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  rather  than  fubmit 
'uch  unworthy  terms  as  were  likely  to  be  impofed 
>n  him;  "  for,  (hould  your  majefty  even  be  defeat- 
d,  nothing  worfc  can  befall  you,"  obferved  his  lord- 
p,  **  than  what  from  your  inadlivity  you  will  eer- 
ily feci*** !"    Thefe  prophetic  words  feem  to  have 

0.  Ru(hvrortb,  vol.  Mi.     41.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  Ruih worth,  vol.  iii. 

1.  Nal  f©n,  vol.  ii. 
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FART  JT.  been  di£latccl  by  the  mod  infallible  of  all  infpiratiotlf 
aTcv^  6j^    ^^^^  intuitive  difccrnmcnt  of  a  penetrating  geoius^  ht* 

bituated  to  the  contemplation  of  human  affairs,  which 

enables  it  to  look  into  futurity. 

The  caufes  of  difguft  which  had,  for  above  thirty 
yearsy  been  every  day  multiplying  in  England,  were 
now  arrived  at  their  height ;  and  Charles,  in  defpairof 
being  able  to  item  the  torrent,  at  laft  refolded  to  yield 
to  it.     He  therefore,  in  compliance  with  a  number  of 
petitions,  and  the  general  wifh  of  his  fubjefis,  again 
affembled  the  parliament.    Many  exorbitant  claims, 
he  was  fenfible,  would  probably  be  made,  and  muftne- 
cefiarily  be  complied  with.  But  he  little  expelled  that 
great  and  deciiive  blow,  which  on  the  meeting  of  par* 
liament,  was  aimed  at  his  authority,  by  the  commoot, 
in  the  pcrfon  of  his  m'tnljler^  the  earl  of  Strafford  ;  for 
as  fuch  that  nobleman  was  confidered,  both  on  account 
of  the  credit  which  he  poffeiTed  with  the  king,  and  of 
his  own  extenfive  and  vigorous  capacity.     Not  unac- 
quainted With  the  load  of  popular  prejudices  under 
which  he  laboured,  SttafFord  would  gladly  have  de- 
clined attendance  in  parliament;  and  begged  permif* 
fion  to  withdraw  himfelf  to  his  government  of  Irelaodi 
being  than  lord-lieutenant,  or  at  lead  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  army  in  Yorkfhire.  But  the  king,  judging 
hisprefenceandcounfcls  neceiTary  at  fuch  acri(is,a(rured 
him,  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  ihould  be  touched  by 
the  parliaments^.   So  confident  was  Charles  ftill  of  hit 
own  authority,  though  ready  to  expire,  and  fo  lofty 
w^re  his  ideas  of  the  majefty  of  kings! 

The  commons  thought  lefs  refpeftfully  of  it.    No 
fooner  was  Strafford's  arrival  known,  than  a  concerted 

43-  "VVhitlocke. 
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attack  was  made  upon  him  by  Mr.  Pym ;  who,  after   LEiTet. 

CDumeratiog  all  the  grievances  under  which  the  na-    ^^-^ 

tion  laboured,  inferred^  that  a  deliberate  plan  had  been  A.  D.  i64db 

formed  under  the  reign  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  king, 

for  changing  totally  the  frame  of  government,   and 

fubverting  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  the  king* 

dom*     •*  We  muft  enquire,"  added  he,  «*  from  what 

*'  fountain  thefe  waters  of  bitternefs  flow;  and  thpugh 

«<  doubtlefs  many  evil  counfellors  will  be  found  to  hav# 

**  contributed  their  endeavours,  yet  there  is  one  who 

*<  claims  the  guilty  prereminence  :  he  is  the  earl  of 

**  Strafford,  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  prefident  of  the 

<<  council  of  York  ;  a  man,  who,  in  the  memory  o£ 

t<  many  prefent,  has  fat  in  thishoufe,  an  earned  vindica* 

<^  tor  of  the  laws,  and  a  moft  zealous  aiTertor  and  chaow 

<<  pion  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.     But  it  is  long 

*^  fince  he  turned  from  thefe  good  affedions  ;  and,  ac* 

^*  cording  to  the  cuftom  of  apofiaus,  he  is  become  the 

<^  greateft  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and 

*<  the  greateft  promoter  of  tyranny,  that  any  age  hath 

**  ever  produced^*.'* 

This  political  apoftacy  of  Strafford  fecms,  indeed, 
to  have  been  his  chief  crime  with  the  popular  leaders, 
and  never  to  be  expiated  but  with  his  blood.  Pym  was 
feconded  in  his  charge  by  Sir  John  Hotham,  Sir  John 
Clotworthy,  and  others;  and,  after  feveral  hours  fpent 
in  bitter  inveftivcs  againft  the  fuppofed  criminal  (the 
doors  being  locked  to  prevent  adifcovery  of  the  concert- 
ed purpofe),  it  was  moved.  That  the  earl  of  Strafford 
fhould  be  accufed  of  high-treafon.  The  motion  was 
received  with  general  approbation,  and  the  impeach- 
ment was  voted  without  much  debate.  Mr.  Pym  was 
chofen  to  carry  it  up  to  the  lords :  moft  of  the  members 

44.  Pari.  Hift,  vol.  is.    Clarcndoo,  vol.  i. 
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FART  II.  attended  him  ;  and  Strafford,  who  had  juft  entered  tlw 
^T^^^^^t  houfc  of  peers,  and  intended,  it  is  faid,  th«  fame  day 
to  have  impeached  fome  popular  members  of  both 
houfcs,  for  holding  a  treafonable  correfpondence  with 
the  Scots,  was  fuddcnly  ordered  into  cuftody,  with 
many  fymptoms  of  prejudice  in  his  judges  as  well  as 
his  accufers  ^'. 

Elated  with  their  fuccefs,  the  popular  leaders 
ventured  alfo  to  impeach  archbifhop  Laud,  the  lord- 
keeper  Finch,  and  fecrctary  Windebank  *\  The  two 
Jail  made  their  efcapc  beyond  lea,  before  they  were 
taken  into  cuftody :  the  primate  was  committed.  From 
traitcrs^  the  commons  proceeded  to  the  profecution  of 
delinqugnts  ;  a  term  cxpreflivc  of  a  degree  and  fpeciesof 
guilt  not  exaftly  known  or  afcertained,  but  which,  by 
the  interpretation  then  put  upon  it,  expofed  topunifh- 
*  ment  not  only  the  king's  minifters  and  counfellon,  hot 
many  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy.  All,  in  a 
word,  however  warranted  by  precedent  or  proclama- 
tion, who  had  a6ted  without  the  authority  of  the  fia« 
tutc-law  of  the  land  ^t. 

The  commons  took  other  fleps  of  more  importance. 
They  declared  the  fanflion  of  tlic  two  houfes  of  par- 
liament, as  well  as  of  the  king,  neccflary  to  the  coa- 
firmalion  of  ccclcfiaftical  canons :  they  expelled  from 
their  houfc  all  monopolifts  ;  and  ccJTnmittccs  were  ap* 

45.  Clarendon,  vol.  i. 

46.  Grimilone,  a  popular  member,  called  Sir  Francis  Windcbtok, 
who  \va»  one  of  Laud*s  creatures,  *<  the  very  pander  and  broker  to  thi 
•♦  whore  of  Babylon!**  (Rulhworth,  vol.  v.)  Nothing  can  Ihew  io  a 
flron^er  light  the  illiberal  way  of  thinking,  and  narrow  prejodtca  «f 
the  times,  than  the  ufe  of  fuch  exprellions,  in  the  houfc,  on  fo  gmt  oa 
occaiJon. 

47.  Clarendon,  vol  L 
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pointed  to  inquire  into  all  the  violations  of  law  and  li- 
berty, of  which  any  complaint  had  been  made.  From 
the  reports  of  thefe  committees,  the  houfe  daily  paflfed  iLD.i64o»  - 
Yotes,  which  mortified  and  aftonifhed  the  court,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  animated  and  inflamed  the  nation^ 
Ship-money  was  declared  illegal  and  arbitrary;  the 
fentencc  againft  Hambden  was  cancelled;  compofi^k 
tions  for  knighthood  were  ftigmatized ;  the  extenfion  of 
the  foreft-laws  condemned ;  patents  for  monopolies 
annulled ;  and  every  meafure  of  adminiftration  fot 
fome  years  back  was  treated  with  reproach  and  oblo-^ 
quy^». 

All  moderate  men  were  now  of  opinion,  that  ade- 
fign  was  formed  to  fubvert  the  monarchy  ^9 ;  and  the 
church  was  in  no  lefs  danger.  While  the  harangues 
of  the  members,  now  firftpublifhed  and  difperfcd,  kept 
alive  the  difcontents  againft  the  king's  adminiftration^ 
the  pulpits,  delivered  over  to  puritanical  preachers  and 
lecturers,  whom  the  commons  arbitrarily  fettled  in  all 
the  confiderable  churches,  refounded  with  faflion  and 
fanaticifm  :  and  the  popular  leaders,  in  order  to  main-> 
tain  that  high  authority  which  they  had  acquired,  and 
infpire  confidence  into  their  friends,  as  well  as  to  over* 
awe  their  opponents,  judged  it  requifite  ftill  to  delay 
the  departureof  the  Scots.  Meantime  the  chaplains  to 
their  commiflioners  began  openly  to  ufe  the  prefby- 

48.  NalToD,  Tol.  i.    Clarendon)  vol.  i.    Rufhworth,  toI.  iii. 

49.  **  You  have  taken  the  whole  machine  of  government  in  pieces.'* 
faid  Charlcj,  in  a  fpccch  to  the  parliament;  *«  a  pradice  frequei-.t  with 
**  flciiful  artiCb,  when  they  dcfire  to  clear  the  wheeU  from  any  nift, 
**  which  may  have  grown  upon  them.     The  engine,"  continued  he, 

~  **  nuy  again  he  rcilured  to  its  former  ufe  and  motions,  provided  it  be 
**  put  up  entire;  fo  as  not  a  pin  of  it  be  wanting."  But  this  was  far 
from  being  the  intention  of  the  commons.  The  machine  they  thought, 
with  fome  reafoo,  was  enaimbered  with  many  wheels  and  fyringt^ 
which  countcrafied  iu  operations,  and  deilroyed  iu  utih'ty.  Humet 
chap.  liv. 

Vol.  Ill,  X  teriaa 
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terian  form  of  worfhip,  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
tolerated  in  England,  and  with  fuch  amazing  fuccefs  in 
London,  that  multitudes  crowded  not  only  into  the 
church  ailigned  them,  bat  fuch  as  could  not  there  find 
foom  clung  to  the  doors  or  windows,  in  hopes  of  catch- 
ingatleaft  the  diftant  murmur^  or fome broken phrafea 
of  the  fpiritual  rhetoric  5-. 

This  was  the  mod  eflTedual  method  of  paying  court 
to  the  zealous  Covenanters.  Tofpreadthe  prefby  terian 
dtfcipline  and  worfliip  throughout  England,  and  to  efta* 
blilh  that  faith  on  the  ruins  of  epifcopacy,  would  have 
given  more  joy  to  their  godly  hearts  than  the  tempo- 
ral conqueft  of  the  kingdom  :  and  the  hour  was  fail 
approaching,  when  that  joy  was  to  be  their's.  The 
puritannical  party  among  the  commons,  emboldened 
by  their  fuccefs  in  civil  matters,  began  openly  to  pro- 
fefs  their  tenets,  and  to  make  furious  attacks  on  the 
eftablifhed  religion.  Every  day  produced  fome  vehe- 
ment harangue  againft  the  ufurpations  of  the  bifhops; 
and  fo  highly  difgufted  were  all  the  lovers  of  liberty 
at  the  political  do£lrincs  propagated  by  the  clergy, 
that  no  diftinftion,  for  a  time,  appeared  between  fuch 
as  defined  only  to  reprefs  the  exorbitances  of  the  hier- 
archy, and  fuch  as  wanted  totally  to  annihilate  cpi- 
icopal  jurifdiftion  s". 

Encouraged  by  thefe  favourable  appearances,  pe- 
titions againft  the  eftabliflied  churcli  were  framed  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  and  the  epithet  of  the 
ignorant y  or fcandahus if  xit^^iOoAy  was  commonly  applied 
to  all  churchmen ;  although  the  epifcopal  clergy  in 
England  during  that  age,  feem  to  have  been  lufficicnt- 
ly  learned  and  exemplary.  An  addrefs  againft  epifco- 
pacy  was  prefented  by  twelve  clergyman  of  the  com- 

50.  CIar«ndon,  vol.  i.  51.  Hume,  vol,  vi. 

mitteo 
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mittee  of  religion,  faid  to  be  figncd  by  fcvcn  hundred   I-ETTER 
puritanical  minifters.   But  the  petition  which  made  the  '  ^ 

grcateft  noifc,  was  that  from  the  city  of  London,  for  a  A,  0.  i&f^i 
total  alteration  of  church-government,  and  to  which 
fixteeen  thoufand  names  were  annexed  '^ 

Thf  popular  leaders,  notwithftanding  thefe  indica- 
tions of  a  fanatical  difpoiition  in  the  people,  and  though 
generally  difaffefied  againft  epifcopacy,  refolved  to 
proceed  with  caution^  and  overturn  the  hierarchy  by- 
degrees.  With  this  view,  they  introduced  a  bill  for 
prohibiting  all  clergymen  the  exercifeof  any  civil  of- 
iice.  The  bifliops,  of  courfe,  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  a  meafure  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  zealous  friends  of  liberty,  who  had  ob-. 
ierved.with  regret  the  devoted  obfequioufnefs  of  the 
ecclefiafiical  order  to  the  will  of  the  monarch. 

CHARLEs,whohadhitherto  remained  wholly  paffivc, 
during  all  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  prefent  parlia^ 
ment,  was  now  roufed  by  the  danger  that  threatened  his 
favourite  epifcopacy ;  which  was,  indeed,  the  great  pil- 
lar of  the  throne.  He  fent  for  the  two  houfes  to 
Whitehall,  and  told  them,  that  he  intended  to  reform 
all  innovations  in  church  and  date,  and  to  reduce  mat- 
ters of  religion  and  government  to  what  they  were  ia 
the  pureft  times  of  queen  Elizabeth  m.  «  But  fomc 
**  men,"  faid  he,  "  encouraged  by  the  fitting  of  this 
f^  parliament,  more  malicioufly  than  ignoranily,  put 
<<  no  difference  between  refermation  and  alteration  of 
"  government." 

51.  Glareodon.  toI.  i. 

53.  If  the  majority  of  the  commons,  or  at  lead  of  tlie  leading  men 
among  ihcm,  had  not  been  refolved  on  the  total  oyer  throw  of  the  church 
and  moiiarchy,  a  fair  opportunity  was  here  afforded  them  of  effcdiog  a 
thorough  reconciliation  of  particf,  hy  a  temperate  reformation  of  civil 
And  ecdciiaftical  abufes. 

X  2  **  Thouoh 
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PART  n.  it  Though  I  am  for  the  former,'*  added  he,  "  I 
^"^~'-'  *«  cannot  give  way  to  the  latter,  I  will  not  fay  tbat 
**  bifhops  may  not  have  overftretched  their  fpiritual 
**  power,  or  encroached  upon  the  temporal ;  which,  if 
<«  you  find,  correS  and  reform  the  abufe,  according 
**  to  the  wifdom  of  former  times :  and  fo  far  I  am 
*«  with  you.  Nay,  farther:  if,  upon  ferious  debate, 
<«  you  fhall  ihew  me,  that  bifliops  have  fome  temporal 
<<  authority  inconvenient  to  the  date,  and  not  necef- 
**  fary  to  the  church  for  the  fupport  of  epifcopacy,  I 
*«  fhall  not  be  unwilling  to  pertuadc  them  to  lay  it 
•<  down.  Yet  by  this,  you  muft  underftand,  that  I 
^<  cannot  confent  to  the  taking  away  of  their  twi^fli 
*«  parliament;  a  privilege  which  they  have  anciently 
**  enjoyed  under  fo  many  of  my  predeceflbrs,  eveo 
<<  before  the  Conqueft,  and  ever  (ince,  and  which  I 
<<  conceive  I  am  bound  to  maintain,  at  one  of  the  fao- 
<<  damental  inftitutions  of  this  kingdom  s\^* 

The  king,  however,  was  foon  freed  from  all  imme- 
diate apprchenfions  on  this  fubjefl  by  the  peers,  a  great 
majority  of  whom  rcjeftcd  the  bill.  But  the  puritani- 
cal party  among  the  commons,  in  order  to  (hew  bow 
little  they  were  difcouragcd,  brought  in  another  bill 
for  the  total  abolition  of  epifcopacy;  and  althoogh 
they  thought  proper  to  let  it  reft  fora  while,  their  pur- 
pofe  was  not  the  lefsfincere.  Other  matters  deroaod- 
ed  their  prefent  attention.  They  got  an  aft  pafled^ 
and  without  any  helTtation  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
declaring  it  unlawful  to  levy  the  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  withoutconfent  of  parliament;  after  whicbi 
they  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the difcontinuancc  of 
parliaments  for  above  three  years. 

54.  Pari.  Hf,  vol.  ix. 

Tholoh 
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Thoooh  by  this  bill  fome  of  the  nobleft  and  moil  JLETTER 

IV 

Taloable  privileges  of  the  crown  were  retrenched,  fuch    ^  ^^,_f 

a  law  was  indifpenfably  neceiTary  for  completing  a  re-  a.d.  1640^ 

gular  plan  of  law  and  liberty,     <^  Let  no  man/'  faid 

the  fpirited  and  artful  Digby,  who  knew  well  the  im» 

porance  of  the  bill,  "objeft  any  derogation  from  the 

*^  king's  prerogative  by  it.    His  honour,  his  power^ 

<*  will  be  as  confpicuous  in  commanding  that  a  parlia- 

<*  ment  Ihall  aflemble  every  third  year,  as  in  com- 

<*  manding  a  parliament  to  be  called  this  or  that  year. 

**  There  is  more  majcfty  in  ordaining  primary  and  uni- 

<<  verfal  caufes,  than  in  afluating  fubordinate  eiTeds, 

"  In  chafing  ill  minifters,"  added  he   emphatically, 

<<  we  do  but  diflipate  clouds  that  may  gather  again: 

**  but,  in  voting  this  bill,  we  fhall  perpetuate  our  fun, 

<<  our  fovereign,  in  his  vertical,  his  noon-day  lof- 

"  terc5^,"     Charles,  finding  that  nothing  lefs  would 

fatisfy  his  parliament  and  people,  gave  his  relidant 

aflentto  the  bill. 

The  viftory  of  the  commons  was  now  complete; 
and  had  they  ufed  it  with  moderation,  the  members  of 
this  parliament  would  have  merited  the  praife  of  allfin- 
cere  lovers  of  their  country,  a^  well  as  of  the  enthufiafls 
of  liberty.  Nor  would  their  fubfequent  abolition  of 
the  arbitrary  courts  of  the  Star-chamber  and  High- 
commiffion,  fo  grievous  to  the  nation,  be  imputed  to 
them  as  caufe  of  blame.  But  their  cruel  perfecution 
of  Strafford,  and  their  future  encroachments  upon  the 
king's  authority,  which  made  refiftance  a  virtue,  and 
involved  the  three  kingdoms  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  muft  make  their  patriotifm  very  queftionable  in 
the  opinion  of  every  difpaffionate  man.  Their  un- 
juftifiable  encroachments  on  the  authority  of  Charles, 
wc  (hall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  confider :  here  wo 

55.  Id.  ibidt 

X  3  mu^ 
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PART  n.  muft  examine  the  progreft  of  their  vengeance  againft 

A^D^i^.  ^'^^  minifter;  whofe  bighreputation)  for  experience  and 

capacityi  made  them  regard  his  death  as  their  only  fe« 

carity  for  fuccefs  in  their  farther  attacks  upon  the 

throne. 

In  confequence  of  this  idea,  the  impeachment  of 
Strafford  had  beenpufhed  on  with  the  utmoft  vigour. 
Immediately  after  he  was  fequcflered  from  parliament 
and  confined  in  the  Tower,  a  committee  of  thirteen  wai 
chofen  by  the  commons,  and  intruded  with  the  office 
of  preparing  a  charge  againft  him*  This  committee, 
aiHfled  by  a  few  peers,  was  vefted  with  authority  to 
txamine  all  witneffes,  to  call  every  paper,  and  to  ufc 
any  means  of  fcrutiny,  in  regard  to  any  part  of  the 
earl's  behaviour  or  conduA  >^  :  and,  as  a  profound 
hiftorian  remarks,  after  fo  general  and  unbounded  an 
inquifition,  exercifed  by  fuch  powerful  and  implacable 
enemies,  a  man  who  had  a£ted  in  a  variety  of  public 
ftationsy  muft  have  been  very  cautious  or  very  inno- 
cent, not  to  afford,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, fomc  matter  of  accufation  againft  him  57, 

Nothing,  however,  was  found  againft  Strafford 

that  could  by  any  means  be  brought  under  the"  defcrip- 

tion  of  treafon;  a  crime  which  thelawsof  England  had 

defined  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  cxadncfs,  in  order  to 

prote£t  the  fubje£l  againft  the  violence  of  the  king  and 

his  minifters.    Aware  of  this,  the  commons  attempted 

to  prove  againft  the  prifoner,  "  an  endeavour  to  fub« 

^  ^    ,       **  vert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  5*:"  and 
A.  D.  1641.  ° 

as  the  ftatute  of  trealbn  makes  no  mention  of  fuch  a 

fpecies  of  guilt,  they  invented  a  kind  of  accumulative, 

or  conftruftive  evidence,  by  which  many  a£lions,  ei- 

56.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  57.  Hume, ////?.  jEir^.  chap.  Ivi\ 

58.  Ru&worth;  vol.  iv. 

e  tier 
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ther  totally  inoocent  in  themfelves,  or  criminal  in  an 
inferior  degree^  fhall,  when  united,  amount  to  treafon, 
and  fubje£l  the  perfon  to  the  higheft  penalties  infiided  A.  071641. 
by  the  law;  the  king  and  parliament,  as  they  aflerted, 
having  power  to  determine  what  is  treafon,  and  what 
not.  They  accordingly  voted  that  the  fafts  proved 
againft  the  earl  of  Strafford,  taken  coUedively,  were 
treafonable  $9, 

Strafford  defended  himfelf  with  firmnefs  and  abi- 
lity. After  pleading  to  each  particular  article  of  the 
charge,  he  brought  the  whole  together,  in  order  to  re- 
pel the  imputation  of  treafon,  "  Where,"  faid  he, 
**  has  this  fpecies  of  guilt  been  fo  long  concealed  ? 
**  Where  has  this  fire  been  fo  long  buried,  during  fo 
**  many  centuries,  that  no  fmoke  fhould  appear,  till  it 
*<  burft  out  at  once  to  confume  gie  and  my  children  ? 
**  Better  it  were  to  live  under  no  law  at  all,  and,  by  the 
**  maxims  of  cautious  prudence,  to  conform  ourfelveg 
**  the  beft  we  can  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  matter,  than 
**  fancy  we  have  a  law  on  which  we  can  rely,  and 
*^  find  at  laft,  that  this  law  fhall  inflid  a  punifhment 
*'  precedent  to  the  promulgation,  and  try  us  by  maxims 
<*  unheard  of  till  the  very  moment  of  profccution.  If 
•*  I  fail  on  the  Thames,  and  fplit  my  veffel  on  an  an- 
*'  chor  ;  in  cafe  there  be  no  buoy  to  give  me  warning, 
*^  the  party  fhall  pay  me  damages:  but  if  the  anchor 
*<  be  marked  out,  then  is  the  flriking  on  it  at  my  own 
««  peril.  Where  is  the  mark  fet  upon  this  crime  ?  where 

59.  Rulhworth,  vol.  iy.  As  a  proof  how  far  the  popular  leaden 
were  hurried  away  by  their  vindidive  paflions  it  will  be  fufficicnt  to 
quote  the  fpeech  of  Mr.  St.  John,  who  affirmed  that  StraiTord  had  fto 
title  to  plead  iaw,  becaufe  he  had  endeavoured  to  dcdroy  the  law.  <<  It 
"  is  true/'  faid  he,  "  we  give  law  to  hares  and  dccrs ;  for  they  arc  beads 
«  of  cbace  :  but  it  was  never  accounted  cruel,  or  unfair,  to  deflruy  foxes 
*«  and  wolves,  wherever  they  can  be  found ;  for  they  are  beads  of  prey  1" 
Clarendon,  vol.  i. 

X  4  ««the 
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FART  II.   «  tlic  token  by  which  I  (hould  difcovcr  it  ?  It  has  lala 

KD^6^,   " concealed  under  water ;  and  no  human  prudence, 

^'  no  human  innocence,  could  teach  me  to  avoid  it,  or 

^<  fave  roe  from  the  deftrudion  with  which  I  am  at 

<<  prefent  threatened. 

•*  It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty  years  fincc 
**  treafons  were  defined  ;  and  fo  long  has  it  been  fincc 
«•  any  man  was  touched  to  this  extent,  upon  this  crime 
**  be'fore  myfclf.  We  have  lived,  my  Lords,  happy  to 
**  ourfelvcs  at  home  ;  we  have  lived  glorioufly  abroad 
**  to  the  world :  let  us  be  content  with  what  our  fathers 
*'  left;  let  not  our  ambition  carry  us  to  be  more  learned 
"  than  they  were,  in  thefc  killing  and  dcftruftive  arts. 
••  Great  wifdom  it  will  be  in  your  lordfhips,  and  juft 
*•  providence  for  yourfelvcs,  for  your  poftcritics,  for 
«*  the  whole  kingdohi,  to  caft  from  you,  into  the  fire, 
«*  thefe  bloody  and  myftcrious  volumes  of  arbitrary  ^nd 
•*  conflrttfiive  triafons^  as  the  primitive  Chriflians  did 
•*  their  books  of  curious  arts,  and  betake  yourfelves  to 
"  the  plain  Utter  of  the Jiatute^  which  tells  you  where 
<*  the  crime  is,  and  points  out  to  you  the  path  by  which 
*'  you  may  avoid  it, 

**  Let  us  not,  to  our  own  deflruftion,  awake  thofc 
**  fleeping  lions,  by  rattling  up  a  company  of  old  re- 
*'  cords,  which  have  lain  for  fo  many  ages  by  the  wall, 
**  forgotten  and  negleSed.  To  all  my  affliftions  add 
•*  not  this,  my  Lords,  the  moft  fevere  of  any  ;  that  I 
*'  for  my  own  fins,  not  for  my  treafons,  be  the  means 
*^  of  introducing  a  precedent  fo  pernicious  to  the  laws 
•*  and  liberties  of  my  native  country.  Thefe  gentlemen 
<*  at  the  bar,  however,  fay  they  fpeak  for  the  common- 
^*  wealth ;  and  they  may  believe  fo  :  yet,  under  favour, 
,  «*  it  is  I  who,  in  this  particular,  fpeak  for  the  common- 
^«  wealth.   Precedents  like  thofe  which  arc  endeavour- 

"cd 
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to  be  cftablifhed  agai  nft  mc,  muft  draw  along  with  I-ETTER 
?m  fuch  inconveniences  and  mifcries,  that,  in  a  ^_  -^-^  * 
y  years,  the  kingdom  would  be  in  the  condition  A«D*iH<* 
prefled  in  a  ftatute  of   Henry  IV.  no  wan  (hall 
w  by  what  rule  to  g$vern  liis  words  or  anions. 

Impose  not,  my  Lords,  difficulties  infurmount*. 
le  upon  minifters  of  flate,  nor  dilable  them  from 
ving  with  chearfulnefs  their  king  and  country.  If 
u  examine  them,  and  under  fuch  fcvere  penalties, 
every  grain,  by  every  little  weight,  the  fcrutinj 
11  be  intolerable :  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
ift  be  left  wade;  for  no  wife  man,  who  has  anj 
nour  or  fortune  to  lofc,  will  ever  engage  himfclf 
fuch  dreadful,  fuch  unknown  perils, 

^ Y  Lords,  I  have  now  troubled  your  lordfhips  too 
ig;  a  great  deal  longer  than  I  fhould  have  done, 
re  it  not  for  the  intereft  of  thefe  dear  pledges, 
lich  a  faint  in  heaven  has  left  me.  I  fhould  be 
h"— Here  his  grief  deprived  him  of  utterance* 
:t  fall  a  tear,  pointed  to  his  children,  who  were 
d  near  him,  and  thus  proceeded  :— ♦*  What  I  for- 
t  for  myfelf  is  a  trifle ;  but  that  my  indifcrction 
)uld  forfeit  for  them,  I  confefs,  wounds  me  very 
cply.  You  will  be  pleafcd  to  pardon  my  infirmi- 
' — again  dropping  a  tear.  **  Something  I  fhould 
ve  added,  but  find  I  fhall  not  be  able,  and  there- 
re  fhall  Uavc  it.  And  now,  my  Lords,  I  thank  . 
>d,  I  have  been,  by  his  good  blelfing,  fufficiently 
[Irufted  in  the  extreme  vanity  of  all  temporary 
joyments,  compared  to  the  importance  of  our  e- 
•nal  duration;  and  fo,  my  Lords,  even  fo,  with 
humility,  and  with  all  tranquillity  of  mind,  I 
Dmit,  clearly  and  freely,  to  your  judgments : 
d  whether  that  righteous  doom  (hall  be  life  or 

«« death, 
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PART  IT.  <€  death,  I  fhall  repofc  myfclf,  full  of  gratitude  and 

A  0/1641!  ^  confidence,  in  the  arms  of  the  great  Author  of  ny 

*  ^<  cxiftence^^." 

Certainly,  fays  Whitlockc,  never  any  inanffAJ 
fuch  a  party  on  fuch  a  theatre^  with  more  wifdoniy  en* 
fianq^  and  tloqutna ;  with  greater  reafon^  judgmitii^  aod 
UmpiTy  and  with  a  better  grace  in  all  his  words  aid 
a£fionsy  than  did  this  ^r^<7/  and  excellent  perfon:  and  he 
moved  the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors^  fomc  few  excepted, 
to  remorfi  and  pity^\  It  is  truly  remarkable,  that  the 
hiftorian,  who  makes  thefe  candid  and  liberal  obfervi. 
tions,  was  himfelf  chairman  of  that  committee,  which 
conduced  the  impeachment  againft  this  uofortuoate 
nobleman  ! 

The  accufation  and  defence  laded  eighteen  days; 
and  Strafford  behaved  with  fo  much  modefty  and  bn- 
mility,  as  well  as  firmnefs  and  vigour,  that  the  com- 
mons, though  aided  by  all  the  weight  of  authority, 
would  have  found  it  irapoflible  to  obtain  a  fenteqcc 
againft  him,  if  the  peers  had  not  been  over*awed  by  the 
tumultuous  populace.  Reports  were  every  day  fprcad 
of  the  moft  alarming  plots  and  confpiracies ;  and  about 
fix  thoufand  men,  armed  with  fvvords  and  cudgels, 
flocked  from  the  city,  and  furrounded  the  two  houfcs 
of  parliament.  When  any  of  tiie  lords  pafled,  the  cry 
iov  juflice  againft  Strafford  refounded  in  their  cars; 
and  fuch  as  were  fufpefted  of  friendfhip  for  that  ob- 
noxious minifter,  were  fare  to  meet  with  menaces,  ac- 
companied with  fymptoms  of  the  moft  dcfperate  inten- 
tions in  the  furious  multitude  ^*.  Intimidated  by  thefe 
threats,  only  forty-five,  out  of  about  eighty  peers,  who 
had  conftantly  attended  this  important  trial,  were  pre- 

63.  Rufliworth,  vol.  iv.  6r.  Mem,  p.  43. 

#2,  Cbrendoo,  toL  i. 

fcnt 
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but  when  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the 

hoofey  and  nineteen  of  that  number  had  the  courage 

M>  vote  againft  it*^* ;  a  ftrong  prefumption  that,  if  no   a^dTi^u 

danger  had  been  apprehended,  it  would  have  been  re- 

(efied  by  a  confiderable  majority. 

Popular  violence  having  thus  far  triumphed,  it 
Ivat  next  employed  toextort  the  king's  confent.  Crowds 
if  people  befieged  Whitehall,  and  feconded  their  de- 
mnd  of  juftice  on  the  minifter,  with  the  loudeftcla* 
toart,  and  moft  open  threatenings  againft  the  mo« 
Jiarch.  Rumours  of  plots  and  confpiracies  againft  the 
parliament  were  anew  circulated ;  invafions  and  infiir* 
itAions  were  apprehended  ;  and  the  whole  nation  was 
raifed  into  fuch  a  ferment,  as  fcemed  to  protend  fome 
great  and  immediate  convulfion.  On  which  fide  foever 
the  king  turned  bis  eyes,  he  faw  no  refource  orfecurity, 
except  in  fubmitting  to  the  will  of  the  populace.  His 
courtiers,  confulting  their  own  perfonal  fafetyiand  per- 
haps their  intereft,  more  than  their  mafter's  honour^ 
advifed  him  to  pafs  the  billof  attainder ;  the  puiillani* 
mous  judges,  when  confulted,  declared  it  legal ;  and 
the  queen,  who  formerly  bore  no  good  will  toward 
Strafford,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  fo  frightfql  a 
danger,  as  that  to  which  the  royal  family  muft  he  ex* 
pofed  by  prote£ting  him^  now  became  an  importunate 
folicitor  for  his  death.  She  hoped,  if  the  people  were 
gratified  in  this  demand,  that  their  difcontents  would 
finally  fubfide ;  and  that,  by  fuch  a  mcafure,  (he  fhould 
acquire  a  more  abfolute  afcendant  over  the  king,  as 
well  as  fome  credit  with  the  popular  party.  Bifhop 
Juxon  alone,  in  this  trying  extremity,  had  honefty  or 
courage  to  offer  an  opinion  worthy  of  his  prince  :  he 
advifed  him  if,  in  his  confcience,  he  did  not  think  the 

43.  Whitl«ckc,p.43. 

prifoner 
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FART  II.  prifoner  criminal^  by  no  means  to  give  his  aifent  to  tke 


A.D.i64r^ 


While  Charles  was  all  anxiety  and  irrefolutioo, 
ftruggling  between  virtue  and  ncceffity,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Strafford,  intreating  him,  for  the  fafe  of 
public  peace,  to  put  an  end  to  the  innocent  life  of  hit 
unhappy  fervant ;  and  thus  to  quiet  the  tumultuoai 
people,  by  granting  them  that  requed  for  which  they 
were  fo  clamorous.  ^*  In  this,''  added  he,  <'  my  coa- 
«*  fent  will  more  acquit  you  to  God,  than  all  the  world 
**  cau  do  beiides:  to  a  willing  man  there  is  no  injury  *^ 
<«  And  as,  by  God's  grace,  I  forgive  all  the  worlds  with 
^<  a  calmnefs  and  meeknefs  of  infinite  contentment  to 
**  my  diflodging  foul ;  fo  to  you,  Sir,  I  can  refign  the 
*<  life  of  this  world  with  all  imaginable  chearfi:Anefs 
^*  in  the  juft  acknowledgment  of  your  exceeding  fa« 
**  Tours*^." 

This  illuftrious  effort  of  difintereftednefs,  worthy 
of  the  noble  mind  of  Strafford,  and  equal  to  any  in* 
fiance  of  generofity  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
was  ill  rewarded  by  Charles;  who,  after  a  little  more 

64.  clarendon,  toI.  i.  This  opinion  has  been  cavilled  at.  "  A  king 
**  of  £ng!and/*  it  has  been  faid,  <<  ought  never  to  interpofe  his  private 
**  opinion  againfl  the  other  parts  of  the  legiflaturc.**  If  fo,  the  royal 
alTent  is  a  matter  of  mere  form ;  and  perhaps,  in  moil  cafes,  it  ought 
to  be  fo.  Bur,  in  the  prefent  inftancc,  the  king  was  furely  the  beft 
judge,  whether  Straiford,  as  a  miniAer,  had  advifcd  the  fubverfino 
of  the  conflitution  ;  or,  as  an  oflicer,  had  txcecded  the  extent  of  his 
commiflion  :  and,  if  he  was  blameable  in  nc'ther  capacity,  Charles  wit 
furely  bound,  both  in  honour  and  confcience,  to  with-hold  his  tfleat 
from  the  bill.  The  royal  aiTcnt  is  not  now  nccelTary  to  bill^  of  attainder; 
the  jealnufy  of  our  conflitution  having  cut  off  that,  among  other  dan- 
gerous prerogatives. 

65.  It  appears,  that  the  king  had  fent  a  letter  to  Strafford  during  his 
confinement,  in  which  he  aiTured  him,  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  that  he 
(hould  not  fuffer  in  life,  honour,  or  fortune.     Strafford's  Lrtters^yoL  ii. 

60.  Clarendon,  vol  i.    Rufhworthi  vol.  v. 

hefi- 
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befiutioo,  as  if  his  fcraples  had  been  merely  of  the    tETTER 
pdigious  kind,  granted  a  commiffion  to  four  noblemen    ^     1^ 
bo  give  the  royal  aflent,  in  his  name,  to  the  bill.  Thefe   A.D.  ift^f^ 
Dommiflioners  were  alfo  empowered,  at  the  fame  time, 
h»  give  afTent  to  a  bill,  that  the  parliament  then  fitting 
pould  not  be  diiTolved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned,  with- 
fl0t  the  confent  of  the  majority  of  the  members  ^7 ;  a 
iDof  yet  more  fatal  confequence  to  his  authority  than 
Pke  other,  as  it  rendered  the  power  of  his  enemies  per* 
Hnal^  as  well  as  uncontroulable.   But  in  the  moment 
Pf  remorfe  for  aflenting  to  the  bill  'of  attainder,  by 
■riiich  he  deemed  himfelf  an  accomplice  in  his  friend's 
kiirder,  this  enormous  concefiion  appears  totally  to 
■tve  efcaped  his  penetration,  and  to  have  been  confi- 
Potd  comparatively  as  a  light  matter. 
i 

The  king  might  flill  have  faved  his  minifter,  by 
;ipantinghim  a  reprieve  ;  but  that  was  not  thought  a<L 
^fablc,  while  the  minds  of  men  were  in  fuch  agitation. 
fe  fent,  however,  by  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
m  letter  addrefTed  to  the  peers,  in  which  he  entreated 
ikm  to  confer  with  the  commons  about  a  mitigation  of 
tte  prifoner's  fentence,  or  at  leaft  to  procure  fome  de- 
ity. Both  rcquefts  were  rejefted;  and  Strafford,  find- 
ing his  fate  inevitable,  prepared  to  meet  death  with  the 
p'fimc  dignity  with  which  he  had  lived.  In  thofe  awful 
WNDcnts  of  approaching  difTolution,  though  neither 
^dwered  by  that  ray  of  popular  immortality,  which 
jlxams  upon  the  foul  of  the  expiring  patriot,  nor  con- 
[  kkd  by  the  afFe£tionate  forrow  of  the  fpedlators,  his 
I  titSt  mind  found  refources  within  itfelf;  and,  fupported 
■  bj  the  fentiment  of  confcious  integrity,  maintained  its 
vabrokcnrefolutionamid  the  terrors  of  death,  and  the 
trioxDphant  exultations  of  his  vindiQive  enemies.  His 

67,  Id.  ibid.  2 

dif- 
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•  difcourfe,  and  alfohis  deportment  on  the  fcaffbrd,  di( 
covered  equal  compofure  and  courage.  <<  The  (hed« 
*«  ding  of  innocent  blood,"  faid  he,  **  as  a  propitiatory 
**  facriiice,  is  a  bad  omen,  I  fear,  of  the  intended  re- 
^*  formation  of  the  ftate."  And  on  preparing  himfelf 
for  the  block,  he  made  this  memorable  declaration: 
*^  I  thank  God  I  am  no  way  afraid  of  death,  nor  dauol* 
<<  cd  with  any  terrors ;  but  do  as  chearfully  lay  down 
^<  my  head  at  this  time,  as  ever  I  did  when  going  to 
<<  repofe^!"  He  accordingly  fubmitted  to  his  doom; 
and,  at  one  blow,  the  executioner  happily  performed 
his  office. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  perifhed,  in  the  forty- ninth 
year  of  his  age,  Thomas  Wentworth,  earl  of  Straffbrd, 
the  laft  great  prop  of  royalty  under  the  turbulent  reign 
of  Charles  I.  His  character,  as  might  be  expeAed, 
has  been  feverely  handled  by  our  zealous  republicaa 
writers ;  but  by  none  of  them  has  it  been  fo  completely 
mangled,  as  by  a  furious  female,  who  will  allow  him 
neither  virtue  nor  talents.  But  his  abilities  as  a  ftatef- 
man,  and  his  unfhaken  attachment  to  his  matter,  yoa 
will  readily  perceive,  were  the  chief  caufe  of  his  ruin : 
and  in  the  future  proceedings  of  that  parliament,  to 
whofe  refentment  he  fell  a  lacrifice,  you  will  find  the 
beft  apology  for  his  adminiftration.  A  certain  degree 
of  vigour,  and  more  perhaps  than  Strafford  exerted, 
was  neceffary  to  preferve  the  church  and  monarchy 
from  the  ravages  of  thofe  civil  and  religious  enthu- 
fiafls,  who  foon  overturned  both. 

The  immediately  fubfequent  proceedings  of  the 
commons, however,  though  inroads  on  the  royal  prero- 
gative, were  by  no  means  reprehenfible.  They  brought 
in  a  bill,  which  was  unanimoufly  paiTed  by  both  houfes, 

48.  Rnfliworth,  yoI.  ▼. 

for 
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abojifhing  the  arbitrary  Star-chamber  and  High-  L^TTia 
omiffion  courts,  fo  grievous  to  all  the  lovers  of  liber-   ^  - -^ 
By  the  fame  bill,   the  jurifdi£lion  of  the  privy  A.D.id4r. 
incil  was  regulated,  and  its  authority  abridged, 
arles,  after  fome  hefitation,  gave  his  aflent  to  this 
rellent  ftatute,  which  produced  a  material,  butfalu- 
y  change  in  our  conftitutioQ.     Several  other  arbi* 
ry  courts  of  an  inferior  nature  were  abolifhed :  and 
:  king,  at  the  rcqueft  of  the  parliament,  inftead  of 
cntsduring  pleafure,  gave  all  the  judges  patents  dur- 
;  their  good  behaviour^9 ;  an  advance  of  the  utmoft 
portance  toward  the  impartial  adminiftrationof  ju(^ 
e,  and  the  excluiion  of  the  influence  of  the  crowa 
aa  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 

I  ' 
[n  a  word,  if  the  commons  had  proceeded  no  far* 
:r,  they  would  have  dcferved  the  praife  of  all  the 
ends  of  freedom ;  and  even  the  iniquity  of  Strafford's 
ainder,  their  moft  blameable  meafure,  would  have 
sn  loft  amid  the  blaze  of  their  beneficial  provilioni 
i  necelTary  regulations,  which  had  generally  a  refe« 
ice  to  pofterity .  But,  like  all  political  bodies  who 
re  rapidly  acquired  power,  having  gone  fo  far,  they 
I  not  know  where  to  flop;  but  advanced  infenfibly, 
in  one  gradation  to  another,  till  they  ufurped  the 
iole  authority  of  the  ftate. 

These  ufurpations,  and  their  confequences,we  Ihall 
erward  have  occafion  to  notice.  They  will  form  the 
jea  of  another  Letter.  In  the  mean  time  I  muft 
erve,  that  the  parliament,  after  fending  home  the 
Its,  and  difmifTing  the  Engliih  army,  put  a  tempo- 
f  fiop  to  its  proceedings ;  and  that  Charles  paid  a 
t  to  his  native  kingdom,  in  order  to  fettle  the  go* 
ament  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  Covenanters. 

69.  CUrendoD,vol.  i.    Whltlocke,  p.  47.    May,  p.  107. 
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LETTER       V. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Exeeuum^ 
STitAFFORD,  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Grand  RMio^ 
in  1642^ 


w 


'HEN  Charles  arrived  in  ScotlaDd,  hefouadU 
fubjeds  of  that  kingdom  highly  elated  with dl 
i^D.  1641.  fuccefs  of  their  military  expedition.  Bcfides  die  la^j 
pay  voted  them  for  lying  in  good  quarters  at  Newcalh 
as  long  as  the  popular  leaders  had  occafion  for  tiMa 
the  Englifli  parliament  had  conferred  on  them  a  prcfin 
of  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  their  hoAm 
affijlanci '.  They  were  declared,  in  the  articles  of  pi 
ctfication,  to  have  been  ever  good  fubje^is  ;  and  Ad 
boftile  irruptions  were  approved  of,  as  entcipriB 
calculated,  and  intended  for  his  majefty *s  hm$9tr  and  ii 
vantage  f  Nay,  in  order  to  carry  yet  farther  the  tri 
nmph  over  their  fovereign,  thefe  articles,  contaiaio| 
terms  fo  ignominious  to  him,  were  ordered  by  a  pai 
liamentary  vote,  to  be  read  in  all  churches,  on  aday  e 
thankfgiving  appointed  for  the  national  pacification' 

People  infuch  a  humour,  were  not  likely  to  be  (a 
dsBed  with  trifling  conceflions.  The  Scottifli  parlii 
ment  began  with  aholifhing  the  Lords  of  Ardcla 
who,  from  their  conftitution,  were  fuppofed  to  be  en* 
tirely  devoted  to  the  court,  and  without  whofe  conrenl 
no  motion  could  be  made » :  a  circuniftance  pecolisrly 
grievous  in  the  Scottifli  parliament,  where  the  pcen 
and  commons  formed  only  one  houfe.  A  law  for  tri- 
ennial parliaments  was  1  ike  wife  paiTed  ;  and  it  waso^ 
dained,  that  the  laft  aft  of  every  parliament  ihooldsp* 

1.  Naifoni  voL  i.         2.  Rufli worth,  yoL  t.        3.  Banet,  Mef* 

point 
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potot  the  time  and  place,  for  holding  the  parliament 
next  enfuing^.  So  far  all  perhaps  was  laudable;  but  ^  j~^^i 
fubjeds  who  ufurp  on  the  authority  of  their  prince^  A.D.i«4n 
n^er  know  where  to  draw  the  line.  In  their  rage  for 
redref&ng  grievances,  they  invade  the  moft  efTential 
branches  of  royal  prerogative.  The  king  was  in  a 
manner  dethroned  in  Scotland,  by  an  article,  which 
declared.  That  no  member  of  the  privy  council  (in 
whofe  hands,  during  the  king's  abfence,  the  whole  ad- 
miniftration  was  vefted),  no  officer  of  ftate,  none  of 
the  judges,  (hould  be  appointed  but  by  the  advice  and 
approbation  of  parliament  K 

To  all  thefe  encroachments  Charles  quietly  fubmit« 
ted,  in  order  to  f;\tisfy  his  Scottifh  fubjeds,  and  was 
preparing  to  return  to  England  in  hopes  of  completing 
a  iimilar  plan  of  pacification,  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence, that  a  bloody  rebellion  had  broke  out  in  Ire- 
land, accompanied  with  circumftances  of  cruelty  and 
devaftation  which  fill  the  foul  with  horror.  On  every 
iide  furrounded  by  melancholy  incidents  and  humili- 
ating demands,  nature  and  fortune,  no  lefs  than  fac- 
tion and  fanaticifm,  feemed  to  have  confpired  the  ruia 
of  this  unhappy  prince. 

Th£  condu£t  of  James  I.  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  as  we  have  already  had  occaiion  to  fee,  was 
truly  political,  and  the  fame  plan  of  adminiftration  was 
purfued  by  his  fon  Charles ;  namely,  to  reconcile  the 
turbulent  natives  to  the  authority  of  law,  by  the  re- 
gular diftribution  of  juftice,  and  to  cure  them  of  that 
iloth  and  barbarifm  to  which  they  had  ever  been  ad- 
dicted, by  introducing  arts  and  induftry  among  thorn. 
For  thefe  falutary  purpofes,  and  alfo  to  fecure  the  do- 
minion of  Ireland  to  the  crown  of  England,  great  num« 

4.  Burnet's  Mm,  tftht  Hwfe  of  HamilUm.  5.  Ibid.. 
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ben  of  Britifli  fabjcdi  had  been  carried  oyer  to  that 
Arix'1641.  >fl^Q^»  ^^^  i^^^  colonies  planted  in  different  parts  of 
it;  fo  that,  after  a  peace  of  near  forty  years,  the-ioYe* 
terate  quarrels  between  the  two  nations  not  only  (eem* 
ed  to  be  obliterated,  but  the  country  erery  where  wore 
a  lefs  (avage  face. 

To  the  tranquillity,  as  well  as  the  profperity  of  Ire* 
land,  tbcTigorous  government  of  the  earl  of  Strafibrd 
had  contributed  not  a  little.   During  his  admiiiiftra- 
tion  agriculture  had  made  great  advances,  by  means  of 
the  Englifh  and  Scottifh  plantations ;  the  (hipping  of 
the  kingdom  had  been  doubled ;  thecuftoms  tripled  up- 
on the  faine  rates;  and  manufadures  introdoced  and 
promoted \  But  foon  after  that  m\nifter  fell  a  yidin 
to  popular  fury,  though  dignified  with  the  formsof  jof- 
tice,  affairs  began  to  wear  a  very  different  alpeA  in 
Ireland,  and  Charles  found  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom  as  high  in  its  preteniions  as  thofe  of  England 
imd  Scotland,  and  as  ready  to  rife  in  its  encroach* 
ments  in  proportion  to  his  conceflions.    The  court  of 
High-commifGon  was  voted  to  he  a  grievance;  martial 
law  was  abolifhed;  the  jurifdiAion  of  the  council  an- 
nihilated, and  proclamations  and  a£ts  of  ftatc  declar- 
ed of  no  authority  7. 

The  EngHfh  fcltlcrs,  who  were  the  chief  movers  of 
thcfemcafures,  did  not  perceive  in  their  rage  for  liber- 
ty, the  danger  of  weakening  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, inacountry  where  the  Protcftantsfcarcc  form- 
ed the  fixth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  where  two- 
thirds  of  thenatives  were  ftill  in  a  ftateof  wild  barbsr- 
ity.   The  opportunity,  however,  thus  afforded  them, 

' -€•  Warwick*  p.  115.     Ruih worth,  vol.  ir.     NalfoOf  toL  ii.    Stnf*, 
ford  may  he  did  to  have  given  a  beginning  to  the  Linen  ManvfiAiire  is 
Ireland,  now  become  the  ^reat  ftaple  of  the  kingdom* 
7.  Id.  ibid. 
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jjKd  BOtefcape  the  dirceriiment  of  the  old  Irifli.  They 
Msntd  with  pletfore  every  impolitic  ft^,  and  deter-  ^^_^^^^^ 
'wiied  on  a  general  revolt,  in  order  to  free  their  conn-  A.  D.  1641, 
i^ry  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  and  their  religtoti 
^om  the  ;infults  of  profane  heretics.  In  this  refola- 
ition  they  were  encouraged  by  a  gentleman,  named 
Roger  More,  diftinguifhed  among  them  by  his  valour 
abilities;  and  who,  by  going  from  chieftain  to 
^  roufed  up  every  latent  principle  of  difcon« 
at. 

Moti  maintained  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  lord 
llagaircandSir  Phelim  0*Neale,  themoft  powerful  of 
IjktM  Irifli  chieftains ;  and  he  took  every  opportunity 
ef  itprefenting  to  his  countrymen,  that  the  king's  au« 
'tbority^  in  Brit;iin,  was  reduced  to  (b  low  an  ebb,  that 
!  k  could  not  poffibly  exert  himfelf  with  any  vigour^ 
ifl  maintaining  the  Englifli  dominion  over  Ireland : 
diat  the  catholics  in  the  Irifli  houfe  of  commons,  af- 
filed by  the  Proteftants,  had  fo  diminiflied  the  royal 
frerogative,  and  the  power  of  the  lord -lieutenant,  at 
would  aitich  facilitate  the  conducing  of  any  confpi* 
-  ticy  thatfhould  be  formed ;  that  the  Scots  in  having 
lb  fucccfsfully  thrown  off  dependence  on  the  crown  of 
^England,  and  taken  the  government  into  their  own 
liands,  had  fet  an  example  to  the  IriOi,  who  had  muck 
greater  grievances  to  complain  of;  that  the  Engliih 
plaateis,  who  had  expelled  them  from  their  ancient 
fofleffions,  were  but  a  handful  in  comparifon  of  the 
original  inhabitants ;  that  they  lived  in  the  moft  fupine 
iecority,  interfperfed  with  their  numerous  enemies^ 
and  trnfting  to  the  protedion  of  a  fmall  army,  which 
Was  itfelf  fcattered  in  inconiiderable  diviiions  through* 
oat  the  whole  kingdom ;  that  a  body  of  eight  thoufand 
men,  raifed  and  difciplined  by  government,  in  order  to 
fupprefs  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  were  now  throwa 

Y  %  loofc. 
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9ART  IL  loofe^  and  ready  for  any  daring  or  defperate  ex 

V^^    priic*;  that  although  the  catholics  had  hitherto.  1 

the  moderation  of  their  indulgent  pnnce«  enjoye 

Ibaie  meafure  theexercife  of  their  religion,  they  1 

expeft  that  the  government  would  thenceforth  be 

dufted  by  other  maxims  and  other  principles  ;  tha 

puritanical  party  in  parliament  having,  at  laft,  fa 

ed  the  fovereign,  would  doubtlefs  extend  their  aj 

tious  views  and  fanatical  politics  to  Ireland,  as 

as  they  had  confolidated  their  authority,  and  inab 

catholics  in  that  kingdom  feel  the  fame  furious  p 

cation  to  which  their  brethrenin  £ngUnd  were  ah 

expofed;  that  a  people,  taking  arms  to  refcue  thei 

live  country  from  the  dominion  of  foreign  inva 

could  at  no  time  be  confidered  as  rebels ;  and  v 

lefs  could  the  Irifh  be  regarded  as  fuch  dd ring  the 

feat  diforders,  when  royal  aothortty,  to  which  ; 

they  could  owe  any  obedience,  was  in  a  manner  u 

ed  by  a  fct  of  defperate  heretics,  from  whom 

could  expe£l  no  favour  or  indulgence,  but  migh 

prehcnd  every  violence  and  fcverity  9, 

Influenced  by  thcfe  confiJerations,  all  the ! 
of  the  native  Irlfh  engaged  in  the  confpiracy  ;  s 
was  not  doubtcd^ut  the  old  Britifli  planters,  c 
Engltjh  dfihe  PaUy  as  i!icy  were  called,  Using  all  c 

S.  The  EnffUfh  c«>riTn»>n5  cntrrtaincd  the  grrcatcft  apprcheniior 
ouiit  of  this  trmy,  the  filiccr^  of  which  vrcrc  ProtcOants,  bat 
vAtcmcn  Catholics :  tn»!  ncv-r  ciiVd  f»Wiciting  the  kirjj,  tillh< 
to  break  it.  Nor  would  th.y  cor.fcnt  to  his  augnicntir)r  the  i 
arrrty  t«»  five  thoufand  mec  ;  a  numhrr  which  he  judged  necelTa 
uin  Treland  in  obedience.  Kay,  they  even  fruftnited  tn  agr 
which  he  had  made  with  the  Spaniih  ambaflador,  to  have  the « 
'•d  txoopi  tratiiported  into  hiantiera,  and  enliiled  ia  his  maftcr'i  I 
Cf.ar.':8  thinkinjj  it  dangerous  that  eight  thoufand  men  accuHi 
idienels,  and  trained  to  the  ufc  of  arms,  ihouid  be  difperfed  a; 
^ople  fo  turbuicn'  and  predatory,  as  the  Irifll.  CIarcQdon|  vol.  i. 
worth,  vol.  V.     Dugdale,  p.  5-. 

9.  Sir  John  Tcnipic'i  Jrijh  ReL-lUcii. 
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fi  »rould  afterwards  join*  in  an  attempt  to  reftore   LETTi* 
ir  rdigion  to  its  ancient  fplendonr.    The  beginning   i_  J^' 
irinter  was  fixed  on  for  the  commenceo^ent  of  this  a,d.'i64t.' 
olt,  that  there  might  be  more  diiEculty  in  tranf- 
ting  forces  from  England ;  and  the  plan  of  the  con* 
rators  was.  That  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale  and  his  cpn- 
lerates  fhould,  on  one  day,  begin  an  infurrefiioa 
-onghout  the  country,  and  attack  all  the  Englifli 
tlements;  while  Lord  Maguire  and  Roger  Morc^ 
tht  fame  day,  fhould  furprife  thecaftie  of  Dublin. 

\  COM  c  u  R  RENCE  of  favourable  circumftances  feem* 
to  have  rendered  the  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking  i^^ 
(iblt.  The  Irifh  catholics  di fcovered  fuch  a  propen* 
f  to  revoit,  that  it  was  not  thought  neceffary  to  truft 
i  fecret  o  many  perfons ;  and  the  appointed  day 
;w  nigh  without  any  difcovery  having  been  made  to 
remooent.  The  earl  of  Leicefter,  whom  the  king 
1  appointed  lord^licutenant,  remained  in  London; 
i  the  two  chief  juftices,  Sir  William  Parfons  and 
'  John  Borlacc,  were  men  of  flendcr  abilities.  The 
cmpt  upon  the  cattle  of  Dublin,  however,  was  de- 
tted  by  one  O'Connolly^  who  betrayed  the  confpi- 
:j  to  Parfons.  More  efcaped,  Maguire  was  taken; 
d  Mabone,  another  of  the  confpirators,  alfo  being 
zed,  difcovered  to  the  juftices  the  projeft  of  a  geno- 
I  infurrefiion,  and  jncreafed  the  terror  and  confter« 
lion  of  the  Proteftants  *^. 

B9T  this  intelligence,  though  itfaved  Dublin,  wai 
stained  too  late  to  enable  the  government  to  prevent 
le  intended  rebellion.  O'Neale  and  his  confederates 
^mediately  took  arms  in  Ulfter.  They  began  with 
sizing  the  houfes,  cattle,  and  goods  of  the  unwary 

!•«  iSir  John  Tempk*8  Jrifi  McUim.    Ruflimorth*  vol.  t, 
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PART  n.  Englifh  aod  Scottifti  fettleh,  whom  tke j  hated  on  ae* 
]lta'ti4i[  ^**^^  ^^  ^^^^^  religion,  and  envied  for  their  riches  and 
profperity.  After  rapacity  had  fully  exerted  kfelf^ 
cruelty  began  its  operations:  an  univerfal  maflacre 
commenced  of  the  Englifh  Proteftants,  novr  defence* 
lefs,  and  pafSvely  religned  to  their  inhuman  foes,  who 
cxereifed  on  them  a  degree  of  barbarity  unequalled  iji 
thehiftory  of  any  other  nation,  and  at  which  crediU* 
litj  is  flartled.  No  age,  no  fex,  no  condition  was 
ipared  :  the  wife  weeping  over  her  murdered  hufband, 
and  embracing  her  hclplefs  children,  was  butchered 
with  them,  and  even  pierced  by  the  fame  ftroke ;  all 
the  ties  of  blood,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fociety,  were  dif- 
Iblved;  and  friends,  relations,  and  companions,  were 
hunted  down  by  their  kindred  and  connexions,  and  in- 
Tolved  in  one  common  ruin,  by  thofe  whom  diey  had 
formerly  confidered  as  moftiincerely  attached  to  their 
perfons,  and  who  were  moll  near  and  dear  to  them'*! 
The  women,  forgetting  the  charaAcr  of  their  fex, 
emulated  the  men  in  the  pradice  of  every  cruelty"; 
in  compasifon  with  many  of  which,  death  might  be 
regarded  as  a  light  punifhment,  and  even  as  a  happy 
xeleafc  from  pain,  roufed  by  all  the  varieties  of  torture. 

Amidst  thefc  frightful  enormities,  thefacred  name 
of  religion  refounded  on  every  fide ;  not  to  arreft  the 
fury  of  the  murderers,  but  to  enforce  their  blows,  and 
to  ftecl  their  hearts  againft  every  movement  of  hatoral 
or  focial  fympathy.  The  Englifh  Proteftants  were 
marked  out  by  the  catholic  pri^fts  for  flaughter,  as  he- 
retics abhorred  of  God,  and  deteftable  to  all  holy 
men  ".  Perfidy,  as  well  as  cruelty,  was  accordingly 
reprcfcnted  as  meritorious :  and  if  any  where  a  num- 
ber of  Englifhmen  affembled  together,  in  order  todc- 

II.  Temple  iibi  fop.  12.  Rufliworth,  toI.  t.    Hume,  dup.  !▼. 

^4*j.  i3»  Temple^  p.  85. 
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fend  themfelres  to  the  iaft  extremitj^  and  to  Areeten   tBTTER 
death  at  leaft  by  taking  revenge  on  their  deftrojrert,    \_-J--rj 
thej  weredifarmed  by  capitulations  and  promifes  of  A.i>.i64i. 
fafety,  confirmed  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths*    But  no 
fooner  had  they  furrendered,  than  the  rebels  made  them 
(bare  the  fame  fs^te  with  the  body  of  their  unhappy 
countrymen  and  fellow  Proteftants.    Nor  was  this  alU 
While  death  finiflied  the  fufferings  of  eadi  nnhappy 
viAim,  the  bigotted  aflailins,  with  joy  iand  exultation, 
ftill  echoed  in  his  ears,  that  thefe  dying  agonies  were 
but  a  prelude  to  torments  infinite  and  eternal  M, 

Such  were  the  barbarities,  my  dear  IHiilipy  by 
which  Sir  Phelim  O'Ncale  and  the  Irifli  in  Ulfter  fig- 
nalized  their  rebellion.  The  Englifh  colonies  there 
Were  totally  annihilated ;  and,  from  Ulfter,  the  flamea 
of  rebellion  faddenly  fpread  over  the  other  three  pitH 
vinces  of  Ireland,  where  the  Englifh  had  eftablifhed 
fettlements.  In  thefe  provinces, however,  though  death 
and  daughter  were  not  uncommon,  the  Irilh  pretend* 
cd  to  ad  with  more  moderation  and  humanity.  But 
cruel,  alas!  was  their  humanity,  and  unfeeling  their 
moderation.  Not  content  with  expelling  the  Englifli 
planters  from  their  houfcs,  with  defpoiling  them  of 
their  property,  feizing  their  pofieffions,  and  wafting 
their  cultivated  fields,  they  ft  ripped  them  of  their  very 
doaths,  and  turned  them  out  naked  and  defencelefs,  to 
all  the  feveri  ties  of  the  feafon ;  while  the  heavens  them  •  Novemben 
felves,  as  if  joining  in  confpiracy  againft  the  unhappy 
fufl^erers,  were  armed  with  cold  and  tempeft,  unufual 
to  the  climate,  and  executed  what  the  mercilefs  fword 
had  left  unfinifhed  " !  Even  the  Englifli  of  the  Pale^ 
who  at  firft  pretended  to  blame  the  infurredion,  and 

14.  Temple,  p.  ^^^M,     Whitlocke,  p.  47.     R^worth»  voL  v. 

15.  Ttmpk. 
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PART  TL  to  deteft  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was  accompanhl^ 


A.  0.1641. 


in  a  little  timc^  found  the  interefts  of  religion  to  pre* 
rail  over  their  regard  to  their  mother-country^  aad 
their  allegiance  to  their  fovereign;  and  joining  the  old 
Irifhy  rivalled  them  in  every  a£t  of  violence  and  cmeky 
againft  the  Englifh  Proteftants '^.  The  number  of 
perfonsy  who  perifhed  by  all  thefe  barbarities^  is  com- 
puted at  forty  thoufand;  and  the  principal  army  of  the 
rebels^  amounting  to  twenty  thoufand  men,  yet  thiift. 
Vc  ember.  ^°8  ^^^  further  (laughter  and  richer  plunder^  now 
threatened  Dublin,  where  the  miferable  remnant  of  the 
£ngUfh  planters  had  taken  refage'7. 

The  king,  while  preparing  to  leave  Edinburgh, 
as  already  obferved^  had  received,  by  a  meflenger 
from  the  North  of  Ireland,  an  account  of  this  dreadful 
infurreftion,  which  ought  to  be  held  in  perpetual  ab- 
horrence by  every  lover  of  humanity  '*•    He  immedi- 

16.  Ibid.  Both  the  Englilb  and  Irifb  rebels  confpircsi  in  one  impof- 
ture,  with  which  they  induced  many  of  their  deluded  countrymen ;  they 
pretended  authority  from  the  king  and  queen,  but  chiefly  from  the  lat- 
ter, for  their  infurredlion ;  and  they  affirmed  that  the  caufe  of  thdr  tak- 
ing np  arms  was  to  vindicate  royal  prerogative,  fo  fbamcfiiDy  invaded 
by  the  puritanical  parliament.    Rufhwoith,  voL  v. 

17.  Whitlocke,  p.  49.    Hume,  chap,  iv, 

18.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  enorrni- 
ties  of  the  Irilh  oliJSvc^  The  natural  love  of  independency,  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  EogUtf  government,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Engliih  fol- 
diery,  have  been  pleaded  as  powerful  motives  for  rebellion,  and  {bong 
incentives  to  vengeance,  in  the  breails  of  the  injured  and  opprtiTcd  na* 
tives ;  and  much  trouble  has  been  taken  to  prove,  That  the  horron  of 
religious  hate,  though  provoked  by  perfecution,  have  been  grcady  ex- 
aggerated. But  the  vindidive  and  fanguinary  difp^fition  of  the  Ihih 
cathoh'cs,  in  latter  times,  leave  us  no  room  to  fuppofe  that  the  defcrip- 
tlon  of  the  cruelties  of  their  bigotted  and  barbarous  anceftors  has  bcca 
overcharged.  The  ftimulating  caufes  I  have  not  concealed,  ncr  have  I 
concealed  their  effeds.  The  general  flaughter  1  have  reduced  at  loweren 
at  Mr.  Brooke,  the  author  of  the  Trial  of  the  JUmau  Catholics  mflrdmi^ 
could  wiih  ;  but  truth  forbids  me  to  difguifc  the  atrocious  ciruunftapces 
with  which  it  was  accompanied* 

atcly 
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ately  cxMnmunicatcd  his  ioteUigence  to  the  Scottifb 

purliamenty  hoping  that  the  fame  zeal,  which  had  in-    

doccd  the  Covenanters  twice  to  run  to  arms,  and  tf.  aTdTi^i. 
ftmble  troops  in  oppoiition  to  the  rights  of  their  fove* 
icigD,  would  make  them  fly  to  the  relief  of  their  pro- 
teftant  brethren  in  Ireland,  now  labouring  under  tl|6 
cmcl  perfecutions  of  the  catholics.  But  the  zeal  of 
the  Scots,  as  is  ufual  among  religious  fc&s^  was  ex-* 
tremely  feeble,  when  neither  fiimulated  by  a  fenfe  of 
intereft,  nor  by  apprehenfions  of  danger.  They,  there- 
fore, refolved  to  make  an  advantageous  bargain  for  the 
liiccours  they  (hould  fend  to  Ireland ;  and  as  the  £ng. 
liih  commons,  with  which  they  were  already  clofely 
conneded,  could  alone  fulfil  any  article  that  might  be 
agreed  on,  they  fent  commiffioners  to  London,  to  treat 
with  that  order  in  the  date  to  which  the  fovereign  au- 
tbority  was  really  transferred  '9. 

Thus  difappointed  In  his  expe£)ation  of  fuppliea 
from  the  Scots,  and  fenfible  of  his  own  inability  to  fub- 
due  the  Irifh  rebels,  Charles  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Englifh  parliament;  to  whofe  care  and 
wifdom,  he  imprudently  declared,  he  was  williftg  to 
commit  the  conduft  and  profecution  of  the  war.  The 
commons,  who  poiTeifed  alone  the  power  of  fupply, 
and  who  bad  aggrandifed  themfelves  b]^  the  difficulties 
and  diftrefles  of  the  crown,  feemed  to  conlider  it  as  a 
peculiar  happinefs,  that  the  rebelltoa  in  Ireland  had 
fucceeded,  at  fo  critical  a  period,  to  the  pacification  of 
Scotland.  They  immediately  laid  hold  of  the  expref- 
fion,  by  which  the  king  committed  to  them  the  care  of 
that  illand :  and  to  this  ufurpation,  the  boldeft  they 
had  yet  made,  Charles  was  obliged  paflively  to  fubmit; 
both  becaufe  of  his  utter  inability  to  refift,  and  left  he 

19.  Ruihwortbi  yoL  t. 
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PART  n.  fliould  expofe  himfelf  fiill  more  to  the  iDfamous  re* 
A^nl^iUt*  P'^*^'*  ^^^^  which  he  was  already  loaded  by  the  Pu- 
ritans^ of  coQDtenancing  the  Irifh  rebellion. 

The  commons,  however,  who  had  projefted  farther 
innovations  at  homt,  took  no  ftcps  toward  fuppreffing. 
the  infurreftion  in  Ireland,  but  fuch  as  alfo  tended  to 
give  them  the  fuperiority  in  thofe  commotions,  which 
they  forefaw  would  foon  be  excited  in  England.  They 
levied  money  under  colour  of  the  Irifh  expedition,  but 
referved  it  for  enterprifes  that  'concerned  them  more 
nearly :  they  took  arms  from  the  king's  magazines, 
under  the  fame  pretext,  but  kept  them  with  a  fecret 
intention  of  employing  them  againft  himfelf.  What* 
ever  law  they  deemed  neceffary  for  their  own  aggran- 
difement,  was  voted  under  pretence  of  enabling  them 
to  recover  Ireland ;  and  if  Charles  with-held  the  royal 
afient,  his  refufal  was 'imputed  to  thofe  pernicious 
counfels,  which  had  at  firft  excited  the.  popifh  confpi- 
racy  in  that  kingdom,  and  which  dill  threathened  to* 
tal  deftru£lion  to  the  proteftant  intereft  throughout  all 
his  dominions*^.  But  fo  great  was  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  thofe  hypocritical  zealots,  whofe  votes 
breathed  nothing  but  death  and  deftrudion  to  the  re- 
bels, that,  although  no  forces  were  fent  to  Ireland,  and 
very  little  money  remitted  during  the  deepcft  diftrefs 
of  the  Proteftants,  the  fault  was  never  imputed  to  the 
parliament ! 

The  commons,  in  the  meantime,  were  employed  in 
framing  that  famous  remonftrancc,  which  was  foon 
after  followed  by  fuch  extraordinary  confcquences.  It 
was  not,  as  ufual,  addrefled  to  the  king,  but  was  a  de* 
dared  appeal  to  the  people.  Beiidcs  grofs  falfehoods 
and  malignant  infinuations,  it  contained  an  enumeration 

20.  Clarendon,  voL  ii. 
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of  every  unpopular  mcarure,  which  Charles  had  em-    IKTTER 
braced,  from  the  commcocement  of  his  rrign  to  the   ^,  J.^.^ 
calling  of  the  parliament  that  framed  it,  accompanied  ^  ^  >*4«« 
with  many  jealous  prognoftics  of  future  grievances  : 
and  the  acrimony  of  the  ftyle  was  equal  to  the  harflx- 
neA  of  the  matter. 

fi  TBRVoitM  ANCE  (o  full  of  gall,  and  fo  obvioufly 
intended  to  excite  general  diflatisfaAion,  after  the  am- 
ple conceilions  made  by  the  crown,  was  not  only  re- 
garded by  all  difcerning  men,  as  a  iignal  for  fome  far- 
ther attacks  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  but  as  a  cer« 
tain  indication  of  the  approaching  abolition  of  mo* 
narchical  government  in  England.  The  oppoiitioo^ 
which  the  remonftrance  met  with  in  theiioufe  of  com-  ^ 

mons,  was  therefore  very  great.  The  debate  in  regard 
to  it  was  warmly  managed  for  above  fourteen  hours  ; 
and  the  vote,  in  its  favour,  was  at  laft  carried  only  by 
a  finall  majority,  and  feemingly  inconfequence  of  the 
wearinefs  of  the  king's  party,  conlifting  chiefly  of  el- 
derly men,  many  of  whom  had  retired  *^  It  was  not 
fent  up  to  the  houfc  of  peers. 

No  fooner  was  the  remonftrance  of  the  commons 
publifhed,  than  the  kingdifperfed  an  anfwertoit.  Sen- 
iible  of  the  difa3vantages  under  which  he  laboured  in 
this  conteft,  Charles  contented  himfelf  withobferving, 
that,  even  during  the  period  lb  much  complained  of^ 
the  people  had  enjoyed  not  only  a  greater  fhare  of  hap- 
pinefs  and  profperity  than  was  to  he  found  in  other 
countries,  but  perhaps  in  England  during  times  efteem- 
ed  the  moft  fortunate.  He  mentioned  the  great  con* 
ceffions  made  by  the  crown,  protefted  his  fincerity  In 
the  reformed  religion,  and  blamed  the  infamous  libels 

21.  Rufhwortbi  vol.  v.    KalTon,  vol  al«    Whitlockc,  p.  49*    Pa^- 
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FA»T  U.  every  where  difperfed  againft  his  peribn^  goTernment^ 
jS^t^x.  and  the  efiablilhed  church.  *^  If,  notwithfiandti^ 
**  thefe,''  added  he^  ^*  any  malignant  party  (hall  take 
<<  heart|  and  be  willing  to  facrifice  the  peace  and  hap- 
*^  pinefs  of  their  country  to  their  own  finifter  ends  and 
^^  ambition,  under  whatever  pretence  of  religion  and 
<<  confcience ;  if  they  fliall  endeavour  to  leflen  my  re-* 
^'putation  and  intereft,  and  to  weaken  my  lawful 
*^  power  and  authority;  if  they  fhall  attempt,  by  dif- 
<<  countenancing  the  prefent  laws,  to  loofen  the  bands 
*^  of  government,  that  diforder  and  confufion  may 
^  break  in  upon  us;  I  doubt  not  but  God,  in  his  good 
<<  time,  will  difcover  them  to  me,  and  that  the  wtfdom 
^*  and  courage  of  my  high  court  of  parliament  will 
<*  join  with  me  in  their  fuppreffion  and  punifhment**.^ 

But  the  ears  of  the  people  were  too  much  prejodic- 
cd  againft  the  king  to  Uften  patiently  to  any  thing  that 
he  could  offer  in  his  own  vindication  ;  fo  that  the  com* 
mons  proceeded  in  their  ufurpations  upon  the  church 
and  monarchy,  and  made  their  purpofe  of  fubverting 
both  every  day  more  evident.  During  the  king^s  refi* 
dence  in  Scotland,  they  had  accufed  thirteen  bi(hops  of 
high  treafon,  for  enading  canons  without  confent  of 
parliament,  though  no  other  method  had  ever  been  prac- 
tifcd  fince  the  foundation  of  the  government ;  and  they 
now  infifted,  that  the  peers,  upon  this  general  accufa- 
tion,  fliould  fequefter  thofe  bifhops  from  their  feats  in 
parliament,  and  commit  them  to  prifon.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  the  peers,  who  plainly  forefaw  the  dcpreflion 
of  the  nobility,  as  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  far- 
ther encroachments  of  the  commons^  paid  little  regard 
%o  fuch  an  unrcafonable  requeil.  Enraged  ai  this,  and^ 
other  checks,  the  popular  leaders  openly  told  the  lords, 

s«.  Nalfon,  vol.ii, 
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Tliit  they  tberofelves  were  the  reprefeDtative  body  of   LETTE& 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  that  the  pcert  were  nothing  ^  Tl^ 
but  individuals^  who  held  their  feats  in  a  particular  A.D.164U 
capacity  :  and,  therefore,  <<  If  their  lordihips  will  not 
*<  confent  to  the  paffing  of  afts  necelTary  for  the  pre- 
^^  fervation  of  the  people,  the  commons,  together  witk 
^*  fucb  of  the  lords  as  are  more  ^niible  of  the  danger, 
^^  muft  join  together,  and  reprefent  the  n>attcr  to  his 
«niajcfty*J." 

.  This  was  a  plain  avowal  of  thofe  democratlcal  prin- 
ciples that  began  now  to  be  progagatod  anrang  the 
people,  and  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  as  well  as  a  bold  attempt  to  form  a  party 
among  the  lords.  And  the  tide  of  popularity  {cizci 
many  of  the  peers,  and  carried  them  wide  of  all  the  efta- 
blifhed  maxims  of  civil  policy.  Of  thefe  the  moft  coiv- 
(iderable  were,  the  earls  of  Eflex  and  Northuaiberlandf 
and  lord  Kimbolton,  afterward  earl  of  Manchefter; 
men  who,  fenfible  that  their  credit  ran  high  with  the 
nation,  rafhly  ventured  to  encourage  an  enthufiaftic 
fpirit,  which  they  foon  found  they  wanted  power  to 
regulate  or  controul. 

The  body  of  the  nobility,  however,  ftUl  took  (hei- 
fer under  the  throne ;  and  the  commons,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  majority  in  the  upper  houfe,  had  again  recourfe 
to  the  populace.  Amidft  the  greateft  fecurity,  they 
afTefted  continual  fears  of  deftruAion  to  themfelves 
and  the  nation^M  they  even  ordered  halberts  to  bo 
brought  into  the  hall  where  they  aflembled  ;  and  thus 
armed  themfelves  againft  thofe  defperate  confpiracies, 
witli  which  they  pretended  they  were  hourly  threaten- 
ed, and  the  feigned  difcoveries  of  which  were  induftri* 

23.  CUrcndoDi  vol.  ia.  24.  J«urii.  1 6th  and  3cth  of  Nov. 

1641. 
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oufly  propagated  among  the  credulous  people*'.  Mai- 
iLD?i«4r.  titudcs  flocked  to  Weftminiftcr,  and  infalted  the  W- 
ihops  and  fuch  of  the  peers  as  adhered  to  the  crown. 
The  lords  voted  a  declaration  againft  tbefe  taniiilt^ 
and  fent  it  to  the  lower  houfe,  but  the  commont  re*' 
fufed  their  concurrence ;  and  to  make  farther  known 
their  pleafure,  they  ordered  feveral  feditioas  appven* 
tices,  who  had  been  feized^  and  committed  to  prt(bO| 
to  be  fct  at  liberty  »^ 

Thus  encouraged,  the  populace  crowded  about 
Whitehall,  and  infnited  and  threatened  the  king  and 
the  royal  family.  Such  audacious  behaviour  ronfed  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  who^  wiA 
fi>me  reduced  officer?,  undertook  the  defence  of  their 
(bvereign ;  and  between  them  and  the  populace  paflU 
frequent  ikirmifhes,  which  ieldom  ended  without  blood- 
Ihed.  Thefe  gentlemen,  by  way  of  reproach,  gave  the 
fanatical  infulters  of  majefty  the  namf  of  Round- 
MEADS,  on  account  of  the  fhort  cropt  hair  which  they 
wore,  while  the  rabble  called  their  more  polilhed  op- 
ponents, by  reafon  of  their  being  chiefly  mounted  on 
horfcback,  Cavaliers;  names,  which  became  fa- 
mous during  the  civil  war  that  followed^  and  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  inflame  the  animofity  be- 
tween the  parties,  during  the  prelude  to  that  contcft, 
by  affording  the  faftious  an  opportunity  to  rendezvous 
under  them,  and  fignalize  their  mutual  hate;  by  the 
reproachful  ideas  that  were  affixed  to  them  by  each 
party,  no  lefs  than  by  the  political  difl;indions  which 
they  marked. 

The  Cavaliers  who  afFefled  a  liberal  way  of  think- 
ing, as  well  as  a  gaiety  and  freedom  of  manners,  in- 
confident  with  puritanical  ideas,  were  reprcfented  by 
the  Roundheads  as  a  fct  of  abandoned  profligates, 
as-  NalfoD,  voL  li,  t6.  Id.  iW. 
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tqmlly  deftitnte  of  religton  lod  morals  ;  the  devoted  i£TT£ll 
tools  of  the  coort,  and  zealous  abettors  of  arbitrary  i^  -^^  ^ 
power.  The  CaTaliers,  00  the  other  hand,  regarddl  A,D.ift4<« 
die  Roundheads  as  a  gloom  j»  narrow-minded,  fanatical 
kerd,  determined  enemies  to  kinglj  power,  and  to  all 
difiinftion  of  ranks  in  ibciety.  But  in  thefecharaders^ 
drawn  by  the  paffions  of  the  two  parties,  wt  muft  not 
expeft  impartiality  :  both  are  certainly  overcharged. 
The  Cavaliers  were,  in  general,  fincere  friends  to  li- 
berty  and  the  Englifti  conftitntion  ;  nor  were  republic 
can  and  levelling  principles  by  any  means  general  at 
firft  among  the  Roundheads,  though  they  came  at  laft 
to  predominate.  It  muft  however  be  admitted,  that 
the  Cavaliers,  inordcr  to  (hew  their  contempt  of  purita* 
nical  aufterity,  often  carried  their  convivial  humour  to 
an  indecent  excefs ;  and  that  the  gloomy  temper  and  re* 
ligious  extravagancies  of  the  Roandheads,  afForded  an 
ample  field  for  the  raillery  of  their  facetious  adverfarics* 

In  confequence  of  thefe  diftin£lion«»  and  the  tumults 
that  accompanied  them,  the  bifhops,  being eafily  known 
by  their  habits,  and  cxpolcd  to  the  moft  dangerous  in- 
fults  from  the  enraged  fcftaries,  to  whom  they  had  long 
been  obnoxious,  were  deterred  from  attending  their 
duty  in  parliament.  T  hey,  therefore,  imprudently  pro- 
tefted  againft  all  laws,  votes,  and  refoluttons,  as  null 
and  void,  which  (hould  pafs  during  their  forced  and  in- 
voluntary abfence.  The  lords  incenfed  at  this  paflion* 
ate  ftep,  defircd  a  conference  with  the  commons  on  the 
fubje£l.  The  opportunity  was  eagerly  feized  by  the 
lower  houfe,  and  an  impeachment^of  high  trcafon  fent 
up  againft  the  biftiops,  as  endeavouring  to  fubvert  the 
fundamental  laws,  and  invalidate  the  authority  of  the 
legiflature.  They  were  immediately  fequcftcrcd  froia 
parliament,  and  committed  to  cuftody  *7. 

27.  Ralhwortb,  rol  v.    CUrendon,  vol.  ii. 
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The  king,  who  had  haftily  approved  of  the  ptxiteft 
of  the  bifhops,  was  foon  after  hurried  into  a  greater  in* 
difcretion;  an  indifcretion  which  may  be  coniidered  at 
the  immediate  caufe  of  the  civil  war  that  enfued,  and  to 
which,  orfomeiimilar  violence,  the  popular  leaders  had 
long  wiflied  to  provoke  him  by  their  intemperate  lan- 
guage. They  at  laft  fucceeded  beyond  their  moft  faa- 
gaine  hopes.  Enraged  to  find,  that  all  his  conceffioos 
but  increafed  the  demands  of  the  commons  ;  that  the 
people,  who,  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  had  received 
faim  with  expreflioosof  duty  and  afFe£lion»  were  again 
roufed  to  fedition;  that  the  blacked  calumnies  were 
propagated  againft  him,  and  a  method  of  addrefs  adopt* 
ed,  not  only  unfuitahle  to  a  great  prince,  but  which  a 
private  gentleman  could  not  bear  without  refentmeat ! 
he  began  to  (ufpcR  that  his  government  wanted  vigour, 
and  to  afcribe  thefe  unexampled  ads  of  infolence  tohii 
own  facility  of  temper.  In  this  opinion  he  was  encoo* 
raged  by  the  queen  and  her  confidants,  who  were  conti- 
niiaUy  reproaching  him  with  indolence,  and  entreating 
him  todifplay  the  majcfty  of  ;^  fovereign;  before  which, 
as  tbey  fondly  imagined,  the  daring  ufurpations  of  his 
fubje£ls  would  fhrink*'. 

A.D.  1642.  Charles,  ever  ready  to  adopt  violent  counfels,  and 
take  advice  from  people  inferior  to  hi mfelf  incapacity, 
gave  way  to  thcfe  arguments,  and  ordered  the  attorney- 
general  to  enter  an  accufation  of  high-treafon  againft 
lord  Kimbolion  and  five  commoners ;  namely.  Sir  Ar- 
thur Hazlerig,  Holiis,  Hambden,  Pym,  and  Strode. 
The  chief  articles  of  impeachment  were.  That  they  had 
traiterouflyendeavouredtofubvert  the  fundamental  laws 
and  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  deprive  the 
king  of  his  regal  power ;  that  they  had  endcavourdi 

zS.  Clarendon^  vol.  it. 
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fcy  many  foul  afpcrfions  on  his  majefty  and  his  govern-    LB^ter 
menty  to  alienate  the  aiFedions  of  his  people,  and    ■       1  j 
make  him  odious  to  them;  that  they  had  invited  and  A.D.  164ft. 
encouraged  an  hoftile  army  to  invade  the  kingdom; 
that,  in  order  to  complete  their  traiterous  defigns,  they 
had  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  by  force  and 
terror,  to  compel  the  parliament  to  join  them  j  and,  to 
that  end,  had  adually  raifed  and  countenanced  tu« 
mults  againft  the  king  and  parliament  »••    . 

That  fobold  amcafure  fhould  have  been* embraced 
atfuch  a  criiis,  was  matter  of  furprize  to  all  men,  and 
of  fincerc  regret  to  the  real  friends  of  the  conftitution ; 
more  efpecially,  as  it  did  not  appear  that  the  members 
accufed  were  any  farther  criminal  than  the  body  of  the 
commons,  except  perhaps  by  the  exertion  of  fuperior 
abilities.  But  whatever  might  be  their  guilt,  it  was 
evident,  that  while  the  houfe  of  peers  was  fcarce  able  to 
maintain  its  independency,  it  would  never  be  permit- 
ted  by  the  populace,  had  it  even  poiTeflfcd  courage  and 
inclination,  topafsa  fentence,  which  muft  totally  fub- 
due  the  lower  houfe;  thcfe five  members  being  the  very 
heads  of  the  popular  p<rty,  and  the  chief  promoters  of 
their  ambitious  projedls. 

The  aflonifhment  excited  by  this  meafure  was  foon^ 
however,  transferred  to  attempts  more  bold  and  preci- 
pitant. A  fcrjeant  at  arms  was  fent  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  to  demand,  in  the  4ing*s  name,  the  five 
members  arcufed.  He  returned  without  any  pofitive 
anfwer;  and  meffengers  were  employed  to  fcarch  for 
them  and  arreft  them,  wherever  they  might  be  found. 
The  houfe  voted  thefe  violent  proceedings  to  be  breach 

30.  Whitlockc,  p.  53.    Rufliwortli,  toL  t. 
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PiOtT  n.  of  prinlege,  tnd  commandei)  erery  one  to  defend  dn 
ArD7i642.  ^^'^^^7  ^^  Uie  inciiibcn»«.  Irriuted  by  fb  much  ep- 
pofition,  the  king  went  in  perfon  to  the  honfe  of  cob* 
sions,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  the  perfons  whom  he  had 
locnfed,  ind  demanded  in  Tain  ;  but  they ,  having  pii* 
vate  intelligence  of  his  refolntion,  had  withdrawn  bs« 
fore  he  entered  ^\ 

Thb  emliarraflment  of  (}harles,  on  that  di<€Ovcry» 
may  be  eafier  conceived  than  defcribed.  SenfiUeof 
his  imprudence,  when  too  late^  and  afhaoied  of  Ae 
fitmition  in  which  he  found  himfelf,  <<  I  affnre  yoii^  on 
<<  the  word  of  a  king,"  faid  he,  <<  I  nerer  did  iaiead 
<<  any  force,  but  lhall  proceed  againft  theft  men  iaa 
^^  fair  and  legal  way ;  for  I  never  meant  any  other. 
<<  And  now  fince  I  fee  I  cannot  do  what  I  came  for,! 
M  think  thi«  no  nnfit  occafion  to  repeat  what  I  hate 
^  faid  formerly ;  that  whatever  I  have  done  in  fovoar, 
<^  and  to  the  good  of  my  fubjefts,  I  do  intend  to  maia* 
tain  it  *'•"  The  commons  were  in  the  vtmoft  ^fif- 
order  daring  his  ftay,  and  when  h^wu  departing,  feme 
members  cried  aloud,  <<  Privilege !  privilege  34! 

The  houfe  adjourned  till  next  day;  and  the  accvf- 
cd  members,  in  order  to  Ihew  the  greater  appreheofion 
of  perfonal  danger,  removed  into  the  city  the  fame 
evening*  The  citizens  were  in  arms  the  whole  night; 
and  fome  incendiaries,  or  people  aduatcd  by  their 
own  fanatical  fears,  ran  from  gate  to  gate  crying,  that 
the  Cavaliers,  and  the  king  at  their  head,  were  comii^ 
to  burn  the  city.  In  order  to  (hew  how  little  occa* 
fion  there  was  for  any  fuch  alarm,  and  what  confi* 
dence  he  placed  in  the  citizens,  Charles  went  next 

31.  Whitlockcy  p.  sX*    Rulhwwth,  vol.  t.  32.  WliitlDckc^ 
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morning  to  Guildhall,  attended  only  by  three  or  four 
noblemen,  and  endeavoured  to  concilitate  the  affec* 
tions  of  the  lord-mayor  and  common-council.  He  A.D.i64i« 
had  accufed  fome  men,  he  faid,  of  higfa-treafon^ 
againft  whom  he  meant  to  proceed  in  a  legal  way ;  and 
therefore  hoped  they  would  not  meet  with  proteftion 
in  the  city.  The  citizens,  however,  fliewcd  no  iBcU« 
nation  to  give  them  up;  and  the  king  left  the  hall^ 
little  better  fatisfied  than  with  his  vifit  to  thehoufeof 
commons  35.  In  pafCng  through  the  flreets,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  hear  the  infulting  cry,  •*  Privi- 
«*  lege  of  parliament!  privilege  of  parliament!''  re- 
found  from  every  quarter  ;  and  one  of  the  populace^ 
more  daring  than  the  reft,  faluted  him  with  the  words 
employed  by  the  mutinous  Ifraelites,  when  they 
abandoned  Rehoboam,  their  rafh  and  ill-counfelled 
fovereign  :— "  To  your  tents,  O  Ifrael  »^  !'* 

When  the  commons  met  they  afFeflcd  the  utmofl 
terror  and  difmay;  and  after  voting,  that  they  could 
not  (it  in  the  fame  place,  until  they  had  obtaiaed  fatis- 
fa&ion  for  that  unparalleled  breach  of  privilege  com- 
mitted by  the  king,  and  had  a  guard  appointed  for 
their  fecurity,  they  adjourned  themfelves  for  fome 
days.  In  the  meantime,  a  committee  was  ordered  to 
fit  in  the  city,  and  enquire  into  every  circumftance  at- 
tending the  king's  entry  into  the  houfe  of  commons; 
from  all  which  was  inferred,  an  intention  of  offering 
violence  to  the  parliament,  by  feizing,  even  in  that 
hoofe,  the  accufed  members,  and  of  murdering  all  who 
Should  make  refiftance.  They  again  met,  confirmed 
the  votes  of  the  committee,  and  haftily  adjourned,  as 
if  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent  danger.  T  his  prafticc 
they  frequently  repeated;  and  when,  by  thefe  affcQed 
panics,  they  had  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the 

35.  CIarcod«ii,  yol.il.  34*  Rufliworth,  toL  v. 
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moft  dreadful  apprehenfions,  and  inflamed  them  with 
aTd  1641  cnthufiaftic  rage  againft  the  court,  the  accufed  mem- 
bers were  conduced  by  the  city  militia,  in  a  kind  of 
military  triumph  to  Wefttpinftcr,  in  order  to  refuroe 
their  feats  in  the  houfe ;  the  populace,  as  they  pafied 
Whitehall,  by  land  and  water,  frequently  aiking,  with 
infulting  (houtt,  <<  What  is  became  of  the  king  and 
^•hisCaYaliers'V' 

Chaules,  apprehenfive  of  danger  from  the  furiooi 
multitude,  had  retired  to  Windfor.  There,  deferted 
by  all  the  world,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief  aod 
fhamc  for  his  mifconduA,  he  had  leifure  to  refledoa 
the  fatal  meafures  into  which  he  had  been  hurried. 
He  faw  himfclf  involved  io  a  iituation  the  moft  dif* 
treffing,  entirely  by  his  own  precipitancy  and  indif- 
eretion,  and  how  to  extricate  himfclf  with  honour  he 
could  not  difcover:  his  friends  were  difcouraged,  his 
enemies  triumphant,  and  the  people  feemed  ripe  for 
rebellion.  Without  fubmiflion  his  ruin  appeared  to  be 
inevitalple :  but  to  make  fubmiflion  to  fubjeds,  was  what 
his  kingly  pride  could  not  bear ;  yet  to  that  humili- 
ating expedient,  in  his  prefentcircumftances  furely  the 
moft  advifeable,  he  had  at  laft  recourfe.  In  fuccefiive 
meflTages  to  the  commons,  he  told  them,  that  he  would 
dcfift  from  his  profccution  of  the  accufed  members ; 
that  he  would  grant  them  a  pardon ;  that  he  would  con- 
cur in  any  law  thatfhould  acquit  orfecure  them;  that  he 
would  make  reparation  to  the  houfe,  for  the  breach  of 
privlege,  of  which  he  acknowledged  they  had  reafon  to 
complain ;  and  he  declared,  that,  for  the  future,  he 
would  be  as  careful  of  the  privileges  of  parliament  as 
of  his  own  crown  and  life>^     This  was  certainly 

37.  Whitlocke.    Cugdale.        38.  Dugdalc,  p.  84.  Ruihwcrth,  vol  t. 
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yielding  too  far;  but  the  uneafy  mind  is  naturally  car- 
ried from  one  extreme  to  another,  in  attempting  to 
repair  its  errors.  A.D.  164a. 

Ir  the  king*s  violence  made  him  hateful,  hii  unre- 
(erved  fubmiilion  made  him  contemptible  to  the  com- 
mens.  They  thought  he  could  now  deny  them  no- 
thing ;  and,  therefore,  refufed  to  accept  any  conccf- 
fion  for  the  breach  of  privilege,  unlcfs  he  would  dif- 
cover  his  advifers  in  that  illegal  meafure.  But  Charles, 
whofe  honour  as  a  gentleman  was  facred  and  inviol- 
able, had  ftill  fpirit  enough  left  to  rejed  with  difdain  a 
!X>ndition,  which  would  have  rendered  him  for  ever  de- 
fpicable,  and  unworthy  of  all  friend  (hip  or  confidence. 
He  had  already  (hewn  to  the  nation,  had  the  nation 
aotbeen  blinded  with fanaticifm,  that  if  he  had  violat- 
ed the  rights  of  parliament,  which  was  ftill  a  queftion 
A^ith  many  39,  he  was  willing  to  make  every  po(Iible  re- 
paration, and  yield  them  any  fatisfadtion  not  inconfift- 
;nt  with  the  integrity  of  his  moral  character. 

39.  No  maxim  in  law,  it  was  faid,  is  more  eftabliflied,  or  more  uni- 
crfally  allowed,  than  that  privilege  of  parliament  extends  not  to  trea- 
)n,  felony,  or  breach  of  peace  ;  that  it  was  never  pretended  by  any  one, 
hat  the  hall  where  the  parliament  aflembles  is  an  invioJable  fanduary ; 
hat  if  the  commons  complained  of  the  affront  offered  them  by  an  at- 
empt  to  arrcft  their  members  in  their  very  prefence,  the  blame  mud  Ue 
ntirely  upon  themfelves,  who  had  formerly  refufed  compliance  with  the 
:ing*s  meffage,  when  he  peacefully  demanded  thefe  members ;  that  the 
Dvcreign  is  the  great  executor  of  the  laws ;  and  that  his  prefence  wmt 
ere  legally  employed,  both  in  order  to  prevent  oppodtion,  and  to  pro« 
cA  the  houfe  again (k  thofe  infults  which  their  difobedience  hadfo  well 
nerited.  (Howel's  InfftiiiM  into  the  Carriage  of  the  late  Long  Parliament* 
lume,  chap,  Iv.)  But  whatever  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  legality 
f  Charles's  attempt  to  feize  the  accufed  members,  no  one  pretended  to 
'indicate  the  prudence  either  of  that  or  the  accufation.  To  impeach 
he  heads  of  a  fadton,  during  the  full  tide  of  its  power,  was  indeed  at* 
;mpting  to  fetter  the  waves. 

Z3  Mean- 
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PART  IT.  Meanwhilb  the  commons. continued  to  declaim 
i_rT.^._r  jgainft  the  violation  of  parliamentary  privileges,  and 
•  *H»*  jQ  inflame  ftill  farther  the  difcontents  of  the  peopler 
For  this  purpofe  they  had  recourfe  to  the  old  expedi- 
ent of  petitioning,  fo  flattering  to  human  pride  !-«-ai 
it  affords  the  meanefl  member  of  the  community  an 
opportunity  of  inftrufting  the  higheft,  and  of  feeling 
bis  own  confequence,  in  the  right  of  offering  fuch  in- 
ilruAions.  A  petition  from  Buckinghamfhire  wai 
prefented  to  the  houfe,  by  fix  thoufand  men,  who  pro- 
liiifed  to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament.  One  of  the  like  nature  was  prefented  by 
the  city  of  London;  and  petitions  from  many  other 
places  were  given  in:  nay,  a  petition  from  the  appren- 
tices was  gracioufly  received,  and  one  from  the  por- 
ters was  encouraged.  The  beggars,  and  even  the  wo- 
snen^  were  feized  with  the  fame  rage.  A  brewer's 
wife,  followed  by  many  thoufands  of  her  fex,  brought 
a  petition  to  the  houfe ;  in  which  they  exprelled  their 
terror  of  papifts  and  prelates,  ri^pes  and  maflfacres,  and 
claimed  a  right  equal  to  that  of  the  men,  in  commu- 
nicating their  fenfcof  the  public  danger,  fince  Chrift 
had  died  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  other  fcx.  The 
apprentices  were  loud  in  the  praife  of  liberty,  and  bold 
in  their  threats  againft  arbitrary  power.  The  porters 
complained  of  the  decay  of  trade,  and  defired  that  juf- 
tice  might  be  done  upon  offenders,  according  to  the 
atrocioufncfs  of  their  crimes:  and  they  added,  <'That 
^<  if  fuch  remedies  were  any  longer  fufpcnded,  they 
**  would  be  forced  to  extremities  not  fit  to  be  nam- 
ed **.'*  The  beggars,  as  a  remedy  for  public  miferies, 
propofed,  **  That  thofe  noble  worthies  of  the  houfe  of 
•^  peers,  who  concur  with  the  happy  votes  of  the  com- 

40.  Clirendon,  vol.  ii.     Ruihworth,  vol.  r. 
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•> 
BiTT  wMe  thefe  laftiinnMtogy  pcttoom  wcf>  ti>BQii» 
and  received  mvk  die  waiacft  expRfiMft  ^ 
all  petition  wiiick  £i¥wntd  iIm  dimidi 
were  di£co«atCttUiccd»  lad  dkofe  uMt^t« 
imprifbocdy  and  ptofecmted  a>dcK<miit>l>> 
Ia  ft  word,  by  die  pfe£bnt  fvy  of  dke  peopk>  iftby  Ul 
was  fwept  avay  all  oppofition  ia  bodii 
,  and  cTcrj  nunpart  of  loyilau^korily  w«i  UiA 
kvd  wicb  the  gnrand.  Tke  ixog,  as  appeared  by  ibii 
voic  CQ  tbe  remooftraace,  bad  n  ftroog  P^rty  ia  dit 
lower  boofe  ;  and  in  thebonie  ofpeer«»bebad«gf«iit: 
maj/oiitj,  even  after  tbe  biibopt  were  cbafed  ««iy« 
Bomowy  when  the  popolace  wiihoot  doors  were  ready 
to  exccme,  oo  the  le^  bini,  tbe  will  of  their  kiden^ 
it  was  not  Ikfe  for  any  member  to  approteh  eilbtr 
hoofe^  who  pretended  to  oppofe  the  general  torrent* 

Thus  pofiefled  of  an  undifputed  majority  in  bolb 
bonfes,  the  popular  leaders^  who  well  knew  the  impor* 
tance  of  faeh  a  farourable  moment^  pnrfued  thsir  vie* 
tory  with  vigour  and  difpatch.  The  bills  fent  up  by 
the  commons,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  reieAed 
bj  the  peers,  were  now  pafled,  and  prcfentcd  for  tho 
royal  aflent;  namely^abill  veiling  the  parliament  witb 
the  power  of  imprcifing  men  into  the  fervicOi  undtr 
pretence  of  fupprefling  the  rebellion  in  Ireland^and  the 
long  contefted  bill  for  depriving  the  bifhops  of  the  pri* 
vilcge  of  voting  in  the  houfe  of  lords*  The  king's  aiu 
thority  was  reduced  fo  low^  that  a  rofufal  woold  have 

I.  Id.  ibid. 
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httn  both  baztrdous  and  in<  j  t    I  the  qneeOy^ 

being  fecretly  threatened  with  an  i  ^  hmenty  pre- 
Tailed  on  her  hulband  fpeedily  to  pafs  thofe  bills,  in 
hopes  of  appeafing  the  rage  of  the  multitndt^  nntilfte 
could  make  berefcape  to  Holland  ^\ 

But  tbefe  important  eonceffionsy  tike  all  the  fonMr^ 
ienred  only  as  a  foundation  for  more  eaorbitaot  de* 
tnands.  Encouraged  by  the  facility  of  the  king's  dit 
pofition,  the  commons  regarded  thefmalleft  relakadoa 
in  their  invaiion  of  royal  authority,  as  highly  irapolitie 
at  fuch  a  crifis.  They  were  fully  fenfible,  that  no* 
narcbical  government,  which  had  been  eftabliflied  in 
England  during  fo  many  ages,  would  regain  Tome  part 
6f  its  former  dignity,  as  foon  as  the  prefent  ftorm  was 
Uown  over,  in  fpite  of  all  their  new-invented  limita- 
tions :  yet  would  it  not  be  fafe  to  attempt  the  entift 
abolition  of  an  authority,  to  which  the  nation  had  been 
ib  long  accuftomed,  before  they  were  in  pofleffioo  of 
the  {Word ;  which  alone  could  guard  their  ufnrped 
power,  or  infure  to  them  perfonal  fafety  againft  the 
tiling  Indignation  of  their  infultcd  fovereign«  To  this 
)>oint,  therefore,  they  direfied  all  their  views.  They 
conferred  the  government  of  Hull,  where  was  a  large 
magazine  of  arms,  on  Sir  John  Hotham;  they  fent  or- 
ders to  Goring,  governor  of  Portfmonth,  to  obey  oo 
Orders  but  fuch  as  he  fhould  receive  from  the  parlia* 
knent;  and  they  obliged  the  king  to  difplace  Sir  John 
Biron,  a  man  of  unexceptionable  charafter,  and  be- 
ftow  the  government  of  the  Tower,  on  Sir  John  Con- 
yers^  in  whom  alone,  they  faid,  they  could  place  con* 
fidence  ♦^ 

Thes£  were  bold  ftcps,  but  a  bolder  was  yet  necef- 
fary  to  be  made  by  the  commons,  before  they  couU 

41.  ClsroidoD,  vol.  it.  43,  Ruihworth|  ?ol  v. 
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hope  to  accomplifh  the  rain  of  royal  authority  ;  and 
that  was,  the  acquiiitioQ  of  the  command  of  the  militia, 
whiqh  would  at  once  give  them  the  whole  power  of  the  A. a  144s. 
fword,  there  being  at  that  time  no  regular  troops  ia 
England,  except  thofe  which  the  commons  themfelves 
had  levied  for  fupprefling  the  Irifli  rebellion.  With 
this  view  they  brought  in  a  bill ;  by  the  exprefs  terms 
of  which  the  lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  or  principal 
officers  of  the  militia,  who  were  all  named  in  it,  were 
to  be  accountable,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  parlia- 
ment. Charles  here  ventured  to  put  a  (lop  to  his  con* 
ceffions,  though  he  durft  not  hazard  a  flat  denial*  He 
only  requefted,  that  the  military  authority  fhould  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  crown :  and,  if  that  fhould  be 
admitted,  he  promifed  to  beftow  commiffions,  but  re* 
vocable  at  pleafure,  on  the  very  pcrfons  named  in  the 
bill.  But  the  common  s,  whofe  objefi  was  nothing  left 
than  fovereignty ,  imperioudy  replied,  ^^  That  the  daa« 
<<  ger  and  diilempcrs  of  the  nation  were  fuch  as  could 
'<  endure  no  longer  delay ;  and  unlefs  the  king  fpeediljr 
<<  complied  with  their  demands,  they  ihould  be  en- 
**  forced,  for  the  fafety  of  prince  and  people,  to  difpofe 
'<  of  the  militia  by  the  authority  of  both  houies,  and 
**  wcic  rcfolvcd  to  do  it  accordingly**." 

But  what  was  more  extraordinary  than  all  this, 
while  the  commons  thus  menaced  the  king  with  their 
power,  they  invited  him  to  fix  his  reiidence  in  London, 
where  they  knew  he  would  be  entirely  at  their  mercy. 
'<  I  am  fo  much  amazed  at  this  meifage,"  faid  Charles, 
in  his  prompt  reply,  <<  that  1  know  not  what  to  anfwer. 
•*  You  fpeak  of  jcaloufics  and  fears  !  lay  your  hands 
•*on  your  hearts,  and  aik  yourfelves,  whether  I  majr 
<<  not  likewife  be  difturbed  with  fears  and  jealoufies : 

44,  Rulhorch,  part  til  voL  i.  (bap.  iv« 
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PART  If.  ^1  nd  if  fo,  I  affure  yoa,  that  this  meflage  has  notluif 
^v7i6ia!  *^  ^^'^^^  them.  As  to  the  militia,  I  thought  fi>  rnndi 
'  <<  of  it  before  I  gave  that  anfwer,  and  am  fo  much  a(> 
<<  fured,  that  the  anfwer  it  agreeable  to  What,  ia  jot 
<<  tice  or  reafon,  yon  can  aik,  or  I  io  honoiir  gran^ 
«<  that  I  (hall  not  alter  it  in  any  point.  For  my  refidence 
**  near  you,  Iwilh  it  might  be  fafe  and  honourable,  aad 
*<  that  I  had  nocaufe  to  abfent  myfelf  from  Whitehall; 
^*  alk  yourfeWet  whether  I  have  not  I  What  woold  ycm 
have }  Have  I  denied  to  pafs  any  bill  for  the  eafe  and 
<<  fecurity  of  my  fabjeAs }  I  do  not  alk  what  ye  hafe 
^'  done  for  me !  Have  any  of  my  ffeople  been  tnatf* 
<<  ported  with  fears  and  apprehenfions }  I  offer  u  free 
<<  and  general  a  pardon  as  yourfelves  can  devife. 
^<  All  this  confidered,  there  is  a  judgment  of  Heaven 
<<  upon  this  nation,  if  thefe  diftradions  continue*  God 
<*  fo  deal  with  me  and  mine  !  as  all  my  thoughts  aad 
^  intentions  are  upright  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
^  true  proteftant  profeffion,  and  for  the  obfervance  and 
**  preferyation  of  the  laws;  and  I  hope  God  will  bleft 
«  and  affift  thofe  laws  for  my  pre(brvation^^  !^ 

Thb  iirmnefs  of  this  reply  furfprifed  the  commo0t» 

but  did  not  difcourage  them  from  profecuting  their 
ambitious  aim.  They  had  gone  too  far  toretraA: 
they  therefore  voted.  That  thofe  who  advifed  his  ma- 
jefty*8  anfwer,  <<  were  enemies  to  the  ftate,  and  mifchiev- 
<(  ous  projeftors  againfl  the  fafety  of  the  nation;  that 
<*  this  denial  is  of  fuch  dangerous  confequence,  that, 
<<  if  his  majefty  perfift  in  it,  it  will  hazard  the  peace 
^f  and  tranquillity  of  all  his  kingdoms,  unlefs  fome 
«*  fpeedy  remedy  may  be  applied  by  the  wifdom 
*^  and  authority  of  parliament ;  and  that  fuch  of  the 
^*  fttbjeds  as  have  put  tbemlelvea  in  a  pofture  of  de« 

45.  Ridfawcnh,  t«l,  T. 

«  fence 
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<^  fence  againft  the  commoa  danger,  have  done  nothing   letter 
*<  but  what  is  juftifiable,  and  approved  of  by  the    ^      '  J 
<<  honfe^/'    And,  in  order  to  induce  the  people  to  fe-  A.D.i6«t« 
cood  thefe  ufurpations,  by  arming  themfelves  more 
generally,  the  moft  unaccountable  panics  were  fpread 
throBgbout  the  nation  by  rumours  of  intended  mafia* 
cres  and  invafions. 

Alarmed  at  thofe  threatening  appearances, and  not 
without  apprehenfions  that  force  might  be  employed 
to  extort  bis  aflent  to  the  militia-bill,  the  king  thought 
it  prudent  to  remove  to  agreatcr  diftance  from  London. 
Taking  with  him  his  two  fons,  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  the  duke  of  York,  he  accordingly  retired  north- 
ward, and  made  the  city  of  York,  for  a  time,  the  feat 
of  bit  court.  The  queen  had  already  taken  refuge  ia 
Holland.  There  fbe  refided  with  her  daughter  Mary, 
whohad  been  given  in  marriage  to  theprince  of  Orange.  ' 

Ik  the  northern  parts  of  bis  kingdom,  where  the 
church  and  monarchy  were  ftill  refpefied,  Charles 
found  himfelf  of  more  confequence  than  in  the  capital 
or  its  neighbourhood,  which  was  become  a  fcene  of 
fury  and  fanaticifin.  The  marks  of  attachment  fhewn 
hioa  at  York  exceeded  his  fondeft  expe£tations.  The 
principal  nobility  and  gentry,  from  all  quarters  of  Eng« 
land^  either  perfonally  or  by  letters,  expreifed  their 
duty  toward  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  fave  them 
from  that  democratical  tyranny  with  which  they  aro 
threatened* 

F I MD  IN  o  himfelf  fupported  by  fo  confiderable  a  body 
of  his  fubjeds,  the  king  began  to  aflume  a  firmer  tone^ 
and  to  retort  the  accufatiens  of  the  commons  with 
ipirit.    As  he  ftill  pcrfifted  in  refufing  the  militia  bill, 

46*  14.  ibid« 

they 
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PART  II.  they  had  framed  an  ordinance,  in  which,  by  the  folc 
iirD.^164^.  authority  of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  they  had 
named  lieutenants  for  all  the  counties,  and  conferred  on 
them  the  command  of  the  whole  military  force  ;  of  all 
the  guards,  garrifons,  and  forts  in  the  kingdom.  He 
iflued  proclamations  againft  this  ufurpation  ;  and  de* 
dared,  that  as  he  had  formed  a  refolution  ;  ilridly  to 
obferve  the  laws  himfelf,  he  was  determined  that  every 
one  fhould  yield  a  like  obedience^7.  The  commons, 
on  their  part,  were  neither  deftitute  of  vigour  nor  ad- 
dreft.  In  order  to  cover  their  ufurped  authority  with  a 
kind  of  veil,  and  to  confound  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
the  ideas  of  duty  and  allegiance,  they  bound,  in  all 
their  commands,  the  perfons  to  whom  they  were  di^ 
Te£ted,  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  majefty,  figaified  by 
both  houfes  of  parliament**.  Thus  by  a  diftin£tion, 
hitherto  unknown,  between  the  office  and  the  perfon 
of  the  king,  they  employed  the  royal  name  to  the  fub- 
verfion  of  royal  authority  ! 

The  chief  obje£l  of  both  parties  being  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  the  favour  of  the  people,  each  was  dciirous  to 
throw  on  the  other  the  odium  of  involving  the  nation 
in  civil  difcord.  With  this  view,  a  variety  of  memo- 
rials, remonflrances,  and  declarations  were  difperfed; 
and  the  royal  party  was  fuppofed  to  have  greatly  the 
advantage  in  the  war  of  the  pen.  The  king's  memo- 
rials  were  chiefly  compofed  by  himfelf  and  lord  Falk- 
land, who  had  accepted  the  office  of  fecretary  of  flatc, 
and  whofe  virtues  and  talents  were  of  the  moft  amiable 
and  exalted  kind.  In  thefe  papers  Charles  endeavoured 
to  clear  up  the  principles  of  the  conftitution  ;  to  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  powers  entruiled  by  law  to  the 
feveral  orders  in  the  ftate ;  to  fhew  what  great  improve* 

47.  Rttihworlb,  ubi  fup.  48.  Ibid. 
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ments  the  whole  political  fyftem  had  received  from  hit    tBTTBR 
late  conceffions ;  to  demonftrate  his  entire  confidence     w^vw" 
in  hit  people ;  and  to  point  out  the  ungrateful  returns   ^D*  >^^ 
which  had  been  made  to  that  confidence  and  thofe  con* 
ceffions.  The  parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  exagge* 
rated  all  his  unpopular  meafures ;  and  attempted  to 
prove,  that  their  whole  proceedings  were  neceflary  for 
the  prcfervation  of  religion  and  liberty  ^9. 

But  whatever  advantage  either  fide  might  gain  bjr 
thefe  writings,  both  were  fenfible,  that  the  fword  muft 
ultimately  decide  the  difpute  x  and  they  began  to  pre* 
pare  accordingly.  The  troops  which  had  been  raifed 
under  pretence  of  the  Irifh  rebellion,  were  now  openly 
enlifted  by  the  parliament  for  its  owapurpofes,  and  the 
command  of  them  given  to  the  earl  of  Eflex.  Nor 
were  new  levies  negleded.  No  lefs  than  four  thou(and 
men  are  faid  to  have  been  enlifted  in  London  in  one 
day  *\  And  the  parliament  having  iflued  orders  that 
loans  of  money  and  plate  might  be  furnifhed,  for  main- 
taining thefe  forces,  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  plate  were 
brought  to  their  treafurers,  that  they  could  hardly  find 
room  to  ftow  it.  Even  the  women  gave  up  their  or- 
naments, to  fupport  the  caufe  of  the  godly  againft 
the  malignants*'. 

Very  different  was  the  king's  fituation.  His  pre- 
parations were  not  near  fo  forward  as  thofe  of  the  par- 
liament. In  order  to  recover  the  confidence  of  his 
people,  and  remove  all  jealoufy  of  violent  counfels,  he 
bad  refolved  that  the  ufurpations  and  illegal  pretentions  • 
of  the  commons  fhould  be  evident  to  the  whole  world. 
This  he  confidered  as  of  more  importance  to  his  inte* 

49.  Rulhworthy  vol.  v.  50.  Vicar'a  CtJ  in  ibi  Mumim 

51.  Wlutlockc.    Dugdalc 
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MKT  0.  roil  than  the  colIcAing  of  magazine^  or  tfie  afleniUiiV 
of  armies.  But  hjid  he  even  been  otherwife  difpoAdi 
he  would  have  found  many  difficulties  to  eacoiuiteri 
f<Mr  although  he  was  attended  by  a  fplendid  train  sf 
nobility,  and  by  a  numerous  body  of  gentlemen  d 
great  landed  property,  fupplies  could  not  be  raiM 
Without  a  connexion  with  the  monied  men,  who  weit 
chiefly  attached  to  the  parliament,  which  had  feixed 
his  revenues  fince  the  beginning  of  the  conteft  con- 
cerning  the  militia  bill.  Yet  was  he  not  altogether 
unprepared.  The  queen,  [by  difpofing  of  the  cioiro 
jewels,  had  been  enabled  to  purchafe  a  cargo  of  arms 
and  ammunition  in  Holland.  Part  of  thefe  had  arrived 
fafe  ;  and  Charles  finding  that  the  urgent  neoeffides 
of  his  fituation  would  no  longer  admit  of  delay,  pre* 
pared  himfelf  for  defence,  and  roufed  his  adherents  to 
arms,  with  a  fpirit,  aQivity,  and  addrefs,  that  alike 
furprifed  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  The  refources 
of  his  genius  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occafions,  feemed 
to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  obftacles  to  be  over- 
come* He  never  appeared  fo  great  as  when  plunged 
in  difirefs,  or  furrounded  with  perils. 

The  commons,  however,  confcious  of  their  fuperi- 
ority  in  force,  and  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
yet  defirous  to  preferve  the  appearance  of  a  pacific  dif- 
pofition,  fent  the  king  conditions,  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement,  but  to  which  thej 
knew  he  would  not  fubmit.  Their  demands,  contain* 
ed  in  nineteen  propofitions,  amounted  to  a  total  aboli- 
tion of  monarchical  government,  and  would  have  in- 
volved in  ruin  the  whole  royal  party.  They  requircdy 
That  OP  man  fliould  remain  in  the  privy  council,  who 
had  not  the  approbation  of  parliament ;  that  no  deed 
of  the  fovcreign  fhould  have  validity,  unlefs  it  pafled 
that  council,  and  was  attefted  under  Its  fealj  that  all 

the 
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rincipal  officers  of  ftatc  and  chief  judges  fliould  letter 
ofcn  withconfent  of  parliament,  and  enjoy  their  ^  -J- ,  ^ 
I  during  life;  that  none  of  the  royal  family  (hould  A.D.i€4i. 
f  without  confent  of  both  houfcs  of  parliament ; 
he  laws  fhould  be  executed  againft  catholics;  that 
otes  of  popifli  lords  Ihould  be  excluded ;  that  the 
[nation  of  the  liturgy  and  church-goverment 
d  have  place,  according  to  the  advice  of  parlia- 
;  that  the  parliamentary  ordinance,  with  regard 
i  militia,  be  fubmitted  to;  that  the  juftice  of  par- 
:ntpafs  upon  all  delinquents;  that  a  general  par« 
>e  granted  for  all  paft  oiFcnceSi  with  fuch  excep- 
as  (hall  be  advifcd  by  parliament ;  that  the  forts 
:aftles  be  difpofed  of  by  confent  of  parliament ; 
hat  no  peers  be  made  but  with  the  concurrence  of 
houfes'*. 

Should  I  grant  thefe  demands,"  faid  CharleSi  la 
nimated  reply,  ^'I  may  be  waited  on  bareheaded; 
lay  have  my  hand  kiflcd ;  the  title  of  majefty  may 
continued  to  me ;  and  Thi  Klnfs  Authorityjjtgni" 
i  by  both  Houfes^  may  ftill  be  the  ftyle  of  your 
mmands:  I  may  have  fwords  and  maces  carried 
fore  me,  and  pleafe  myfelf  with  the  light  of  a 
own  and  feptre  (though  even  thefe  twigs  would 
\X  long  florilh,  when  the  ftock  upon  which  they 
jw  was  dead)  ;  but  as  to  true  and  real  power,  I 
ould  remain  but  the  outfide,  but  the  piflure,  but 
t  fign  of  a  king '3.'*  He  according  refolved  to 
ort  his  authority  by  arms ;  war,  at  any  difadran- 
y  being  efteemed  preferable,  by  himfelf  and  all  hit 
tfellors,  to  fo  ignominious  a  peace.  CoIleAing 
sfore  fome forces,  and  advancing  fouthwafd,  he  e- 
:d  his  royal  flandard  at  Nottingham. 

2.  Rufhworth,  vol.  ▼.    May,  book  ii«  53,  Id*  ibict 
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PART  n.  This  being  confidered  as  the  open  fignal  of  dUcord 
A  vI^dJL.  ^^^  ^'^*^  ^*^  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  abettors  of 
the  adverfe  parties  began  now  more  diflin£ily  to  fepa- 
rate  themfelves  :  and  when  two  names  fo  facred  in  the 
Englifh  conftitution  as  thofe  of  King  and  Parua- 
jii£NT,  were  placed  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  little 
wonder  the  people  were  divided  in  their  choice,  and 
agitated  with  (he  moft  violent  animoiities  ! 

The  greater  part  of  the  nobility,  and  the  gentleniea 
of  ancient  families,  fearing  a  total  confuiion  of  ranks 
from  thb  fury  of  the  populace,  attached  themfelves  to 
the  throne,  from  which  they  derived  their  luftre,  and 
to  which  it  was  again  communicated.  Proud  of  their 
birth,  of  their  confequence  in  the  ftafe,  and  of  the 
loyalty  and  virtue  of  their  anceftors,  they  zealoufly  ad- 
hered to  the  caufe  of  their  fovereign  ;  which  was  alfo 
fupported  by  moft  men  of  a  liberal  education,  or  a  li* 
beral  way  of  thinking*  and  by  all  who  wilhed  well  to 
the  church  and  monarchy.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  veneration  for  the  commons  was  extreme  through* 
out  the  kingdom,  and  the  averfion  againft  the  hierar* 
chy  general,  the  city  of  London,  and  moft  of  the  great 
corporations,  took  part  with  the  parliament,  and  ad« 
opted  with  ardour  thofe  principles  of  freedom,  on 
which  that  alTembly  had  originally  founded  its  preten* 
fions,  and  under  colour  of  maintaining  which  it  had 
taken  up  arms.  Befide  thefe  corporations,  many  fami- 
lies that  had  lately  been  enriched  by  commerce,  fee- 
ing with  envious  eyes  the  fuperior  homage  paid  to  the 
nobility  and  elder  gentry,  eagerly  undertook  the  ex- 
altation of  a  power,  under  whofe  dominion  they  hoped 
to  acquire  rank  and  diftinftion^^. 

54.  ClarendoO|  vol.  iii. 

Thus 
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Thus  determined  in  their  choice,  both  parties,  put* 
ting  a  clofe  to  argument,  now  referred  the  juftice  of 
their  caufe  to  the  decifion  of  the  fword* 


LETTER     VI. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Commence-^ 
ment  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  Battle  of  Naseby,  in 
1645. 

NO  conteft  ever  fcemed  more  unequal,  my  dear  LElTElt 
Philip,  than  that  between  Charles  I.  and  his  par-  J^-  t 
liament,  when  the  fword  was  firft  drawn.  Almoft  every  A.D.  i6fs« 
advantage  lay  on  the  fide  of  the  latter.  The  parlia* 
mentary  party  being  ip  poffeffion  of  the  legal  means  of 
fupply,  and  of  all  the  fea-ports  except  Newcaftle,  the 
cuftoms  yielded  them  a  certain  and  confiderable  fum; 
and  all  contributions,  loans,  and  impofitions,  were 
more  cafily  raifed  by  the  cities,  which  pofleflcd  the 
ready  money,  and  were  alfo  chiefly  in  their  hands,  than 
they  could  be  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  adhered 
to  the  king.  The  Teamen  naturally  followed  the  dif- 
poiition  of  the  fea-ports  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  high-admiral,  having 
engaged  in  the  caufe  of  the  commons,  had  named,  at 
their  defirc,  the  earl  of  Warwick  as  his  lieutenant. 
Warwick  at  once  eftablifhcd  his  authority  in  the  fleet, 
and  kept  the  entire  dominion  of  the  fea  in  the  hands 
of  his  party.  They  were  likewife  in  poffeffion  of  all 
the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  kingdom, 
and  had  intercepted  part  of  the  ftores  the  <}ueen  had 
purchafed  in  Holland. 

Vol.  III.  A  a  The 
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The  )iing*8  only  hope  of  counterbalancing  fb  manj 
adrantages,  on  the  part  of  hii  adverfaries,  arofe  from 
the  fuppofed  fnperiority  of  his  adherents  in  mental  and 
perfonal  qualities.  More  courage  and  enterprize  were 
cxpeded  from  the  generous  and  lofty  fpirit  of  the  aa« 
cient  nobility  and  gentry,  than  from  the  bafe-bom  ruU 
gar.  Nor  was  it  doubted  but  their  tenants,  whom  they 
levied  and  armed  at  their  own  expence,  would  greatly 
furpafs  in  valour  and  force  the  fedentary  and  enervated 
inhabitants  of  cities.  But,  in  making  this  comparifon, 
the  myfterious  and  elevating  influence  of  the  double  en* 
thuliafm  of  religion  and  liberty  was  forgot :  a  kind  of 
holy  fury,  arifing  from  apprehenfions  of  danger,  and  a 
oonfidence  in  fupernatural  aid,  which,  accompanied 
with  fuppofed  illuminations,  infpires  the  daring  fanatic 
with  the  moft  romantic  bravery,  and  enables  him  topers 
form  fuch  ads  of  prowefs  as  tranfcend  the  common 
ftandard  of  humamty ;  confirm  him  in  his  belief  of  di- 
vine afliftancc,  impel  him  to  future  exertions,  and  ren* 
der  his  valour  irrefiftiblc,  when  dire£^ed  againft  thofc 
whom  he  regards  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  his 
country. 

Of  the  power  of  this  cnthufiaftic  energy,  in  animat- 
ing the  moft  grovelling  minds,  Charles  had  unhappily 
too  much  rcafon  to  become  acquainted,  during  his  hof- 
tile  ftruggle  for  dominion  ;  and  to  learn,  from  fatal 
experience,  in  many  a  hard-fought  field,  that  it  was 
not  inferior  in  efficacy  even  to  the  courage  conncded 
with  greatncfs  of  foul  or  infufed  by  nobility  of  birth. 
At  prefent  he  had  a  contemptible  idea  of  the  parlia- 
mentary ,  party,  confidered  as  individuals;  but  their 
numbers,  their  refources,  and  their  military  prepara- 
tions, were  fufficient  to  fill  him  with  the  moft  awful 
apprehcnfions.  He  declared,  however,  againft  all  ad- 
vances 
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vanccs  toward  an  accommodation.     <<  1  have  nothing 

^«  left  but  my  honour/*  faid  he;  "  and  this  laft  pof-   

*«  feffion  I  am  firmly  rcfolved  to  prcfcrvc,  and  rather  to  aTai^ 
**  perilh  than  yield  any  farther  to  the  pretenfions  of 
**  my  enemies'.'*  But  he  was  induced,  by  the  earnefk 
foUcitfttioo  of  his  friends,  to  relax  in  his  purpofe;  and^ 
in  order  to  gain  time,  as  well  as  to  manifeft  a  pacific 
di(pofition,  to  fend  ambafladors  to  the  parliament  with 
ofiers  of  treaty,  before  he  began  hofttlities. 

THECoaduaof  the  parliament  juftified  Charleses 
opinion.  Both  houfes  replied,  <<  That  they  could  not 
<<  treat  with  the  king  until  he  took  dowji  his  ftandard^ 
^  and  recalled  his  proclamations,'*  in  which  the  mem- 
bers fuppofed  themfelves  to  be  declared  traitors ;  and 
when,  by  a  fecond  mciTage,  he  offered  to  recal  thofe 
proclamations,  they  defired  him  to  difmifs  his  forces^ 
to  refide  with  his  parliament,  and  to  give  jp  delin- 
quents to  juftice*;  or,  in  other  words,  to  abandon  hiaii» 
felf  and  his  friends  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies. 

Hoping  that  the  people  were  now  fulljr  convinced  of 
tlic  infolenceof  the  parliament,  and  its  averfion  againft 
peace,  the  king  made  vigorous  preparations  for  war. 
Aware,  however,  that  he  was  not  yet  able  to  oppofe  tha 
parliamentary  army,  which  was  commanded  by  the 
carl  of  Effex,  he  left  Nottingham,  and  retired,  by  flow 
marches,  firft  to  Derby,  and  afterward  to  Shrewf- 
bury.  At  Wellington,  in  t!iat  neighbourhood,  hecol- 
leAcd  his  forces,  and  made  the  following  declaration 
before  the  whole  army  :  **  I  do  promife,  in  the  prc- 
••  fence  of  Almighty  God,  and  as  I  hope  for  his  bleff* 
•*  ing  and  proteftion,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmoft  of  my 
«*  power,  defend  and  maintain  the  true  reformed  Pro- 

a.  CUrcodoDi  ▼•!<  iii.  a.  Rufliworth,  vol.  t« 
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PART  n.  €t  teftant  religion,  cftabliflied  in  the  charch  of  Eng- 

*  aTdXUi    "  ^*"^  »  ^"^*  ^^  ^^^  2^^^^  ^f  ^od,  in  the  fame  will 
<*  live  and  die. 

*'I  DESIRE  that  the  laws  maj  ever  be  the  meafore 
<^  of  my  government,  and  that  the  liberty  and  property 
««  of  the  fubjea  may  bt  prcfcrvcd  by  them  with  the 

• «'  fame  care  as  my  own  juft  right;  and  if  it  pleafe  God, 
*<  by  his  bleOing  on  this  army,  raifed  for  my  neceflary 
•«  defence,  to  preferve  me  from  the  prefent  rebellion, 
<<  I  do  folemnly  and  faithfully  promife,  in  the  fight  of 
«<  God,  to  maintain  the  juft  privileges  and  freedom  of 
*<  parliament,  and  to  govern,  to  the  utmoft  of  my 
<<  power,  by  the  known  ftatutes  and  cuftoms  of  the 

^*  kingdom;  and,  particularly,  to  obferve  inviolably 
<*  the  laws  to  which  I  have  given  my  confent  this  par- 
^*  liament.  Meanwhile,  if  this  emergency,  and  the 
*^  great  neceflity  to  which  I  am  driven,  beget  any  vio- 
<^  lation  of  law,  I  hope  it  will  be  imputed  by  God  and 
*<  man,  to  tht  authors  of  this  war ;  not  to  me,  who 
**  have  fo  earneftly  laboured  to  preferve  the  peace  of 
V  the  kingdom  i." 

This  declaration,  which  was  confidercd  as  a  facred 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  king,  was  received  wiih 
the  warmed  exprelHons  of  approbation  and  gratitude, 
by  the  generous  train  of  nobility  and  gentry  by  whom 
he  was  attended  ;  and  who,  in  the  hope  of  his  fubinii- 
ting  to  a  legal  and  limited  government,  had  alone  been 
induced  to  take  the  field,  with  a  refolution  of  facriiic- 
ing  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  defence.  They  were 
in  general  no  lefs  animatecl  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
than  of  loyalty,  and  held  in  contempt  the  high  mo- 
aarchical  principles. 

Charles  was  received  at  Shrewfbury  with  marks 
of  duty  and  affedion ;  and  his  army  increafed  fo  fad, 

3.  Clarendon,  vol.  Ul. 
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while  It  lay  there,  that  he  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  I-ETTER 
head  of  ten  thoufand  men.  With  thcfe  he  refolved  to  y_^~  ^ 
give  battle  to  the  army  of  the  parliament,  as  he  heard  A.D.1O42. 
it  was  daily  augmented  with  recruits  from  London. 
He  accordingly  direfted  his  march  toward  the  capital, 
in  order  to  bring  on  an  engagement.  Eflex  was  pre- 
pared to  oppofe  him.  The  two  armies  met  on  Edge-  od.  13. 
hill,  near  Keinlon,  in  Warwickfhire,  where  a  defpe- 
ratc  battle  was  fought.  The  carl  of  Lindfay  was  ge- 
neral of  the  royal  army  ;  prince  Rupert,  fon  of  the 
unfortunate  eleftor  Palatine,  commanded  the  horfe  ; 
Sir  Jacob  Aftley  the  foot;  Sir  Arthur  Afton  the  dra- 
goons ;  Sir  John  Heydon  the  artillery  ;  and  lord  Ber- 
nard Stuart  was  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  guards,  whofe 
eftates,  according  to  the  computation  of  lord  Claren- 
don, were  equal  in  value  to  thofe  of  all  the  members' 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  voted  againft 
the  king  in  both  houfes  of  parliament.  EiTex  drew  up 
his  army  with  judgment ;  but  in  confequcnce  of  the 
desertion  of  a  troop  of  horfe,  under  Sir  Faithful  Forte& 
cue,  and  the  furious  fhock  made  upon  them  by  prince 
Rupert,  his  whole  left  wing  of  cavalry  immediately 
gave  way,  and  was  purfued  two  miles.  Nor  did  bet- 
ter fortune  attend  the  right  wing  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  which  was  alfo  broken  and  put  to  flight. 

The  viflory  mull  now  have  been  decifive  in  favour 
of  the  royalifts,  had  not  the  king's  body  of  refervcj 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Biron  heedlefsly  joined  in  the 
purfuit.  The  advantage,  afforded  by  this  imprudence^ 
being  perceived  by  Sir  William  Balfour,  who  com'-^ 
mand^d  Effex^s  referve,  he  immediately  wheeled  abdui 
upon  the  king's  infantry,  now  quite  deftitutb  of  horfe{ 
and  made  great  havock  among  them.  Lord  Lindfay^ 
the  general  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prifoner} 
and  bis  fon|  in  endeavouring  to  refcne  him^  fell  likewife 

A  a  3  into 
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FART  IT.  into  the  cneiivy*8  hands.   Sir  Edward  Vcrney,  who  car- 
^^^'^^^    ried  the  king's  ftandard,  was  killed ;  the  fiaodard  wu 
taken,  and  the  king  himfelf  was  in  danger.  The  ftand* 
ard  was  afterward  recovered  by  the  valour  of  captain 
John  Snaith, but  the  fituation  of  affairs  was  not  changed. 
^  Every  thing  on  the  return  of  prince  Rupert  wore  the 

appearance  of  a  defeat  rather  than  of  a  complete  vie* 
tory,  which  be  thought  had  been  gained.  Hit  troops 
were  too  much  fatigued  to  renew  the  charge,  and  the 
tnemy  did  not  provoke  him  to  it,  though  both  parties 
faced  each  other  for  fome  time.  All  night  they  lay  oo 
their  arms,  and  next  morning  drew  off,  by  a  kind  of 
mutual  confent,  neither  iide  having  fpirit  for  a  frefli 
a£lion.  Eflex  retired  to  Warwick  caftle,  and  the  king 
returned  to  his  former  quarters,  near  Bambury  *.  Five 
thoufand  men  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  and  die 
lofs  of  the  two  armies,  from  comparing  oppofite  ac- 
counts^  appears  to  have  been  nearly  equal.  The  troops 
of  both  parties  furred  much  by  cold  during  the  night 
fifter  the  engagement. 

Though  this  fitft  battle  was  fo  little  decifivc,  that 
the  parliament  claimed  the  viftory  as  well  as  the  king, 
it  was  of  great  fervice  to  the  royal  ciufe,  Charles  im* 
mediately  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Bambury  ;  and,  as 
foon  as  his  army  was  recruited  and  refrefhed,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Reading :  the  governor  and  garrifon  of  which 
place,  on  the  approach  of  a  detachment  of  Royalifls, 
bad  fled  with  precipitation  to  London.  The  capital 
was  ftruck  with  terror,  and  the  parliament  voted  an 
^ddrefs  for  a  treaty  ;  l>ut  as  no  ceiTation  for  ho&ilities 
had  been  agreed  on,  the  king  continued  to  advance, 
and  took  poflefEon  of  Brentford.  By  this  time  £fiex 
bad  r/:ached  London,  and  the  declining  feafon  put  a 
^pp  tp  farther  operations  ^. 

^  Maj,  book  jil.    CUr'endon,  t oi«  xii.  $',  Whitlocke,  p.  6c 
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DuRiKO  the  winter,  the  king  and  parliament  were  tETTCtt 
employed  in  real  preparations  for  war,  but  in  feeming  .  ,„^y 
advances  towards  peace.  Oxford,  where  the  king^re-  A.D.  164}. 
fided,  was  chofen  as  the  place  of  treaty.  Thither  the 
parliament  fent  their  requifitions  by  the  earl  of  North* 
vmberland^  and  four  members  of  the  lower  houfe,  who 
a£ted  as  commiiiioners.  They  abated  fomewhat  of 
thofe  extravagant  demands  they  had  formerly  made'; 
but  their  claims  were  flill  too  high  to  admit  of  an  ami- 
cable  accommodation,  unlefs  the  king  had  been  willing 
to  renounce  the  moft  eflential  branches  of  his  prerogs^ 
tive.  Befide  other  humiliating  articles  they  required 
him,  in  exprefs  terms,  utterly  to  abolifh  epifcopacy'; 
a  demand  which  before  they  hadonlyinlinuatcd.  They 
infifted,  that  he  fhould  fubmit  to  the  punifliment  oif 
his  moft  faithful  fervants  :  and  they  defired  him  to  ao» 
quiefce  in  their  fcttlement  of  the  militia,  and  to  con- 
fer on  their  adherents  the  entire  power  of  the  fword\ 
The  negociation,  as  may  he  naturally  fuppofed,  ferved 
only  for  a  time  to  amufe  both  parties, 

Meanwhie  each  county,  each  town,  and  almoft 
each  family,  was  divided  within  itfelf,  and  the  moft 
violent  convuliions  fhook  the  whole  kingdom.  Con* 
tinual  efforts  were  every  where  made,  by  both  parties, 
to  furmount  each  other,  even  after  the  feafon  of  adioa 
was  over.  The  earl  of  Newcaftle,  who  commanded  for 
the  king  in  Yorkfhire,  gained  fcveral  advantages  ovar 
the  parliamentary  forces,  and  eftablifhed  the  royal  au- 
thority in  all  the  northern  counties.  Adions  ftill 
more  memorable  were  performed  in  the  fouih  and  wef^. 
Sir  William  Waller,  who  began  now  to  diftinguifh  him- 
ielf  among  the  generals  of  the  parliament,  defeated 
lord  Herbert  near  Gioucefter,  and  took  the  city  gf 
Hereford.    On  the  other  fide.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  made 

i.  ClarendoD,  yoL  iii.    Rufliwortb,  t el.  ti. 
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FART  n.  himfelf  mafter  of  Launcefton,  and  reduced  all  Corn- 
JJ^'5^^^^  wall  to  peace  and  obedience  under  the  king 7. 

Early  in  the  fpring  Reading  wag  befieged,  and 
taken  by  the  parliamentary  army,  commanded  by  the 
carl  of  EiTex.  Being  joined  foon  after  by  the  forces 
under  Sir  William  Waller,  Effex  marched  toward  Ox- 
ford, with  a  view  of  attacking  the  king,  who  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  great  diftrcfs  for  want  of  ammunition. 
But  Charles,  informed  of  his  defign,  and  of  the  loofe 
difpodtion  of  his  forces,  difpatched  prince  Rupert  with 
a  party  of  horfe  to  annoy  them  ;  and  that  gallant  lead- 
er, who  was  perfcdtly  fitted  for  fuch  a  fervice,  falling 
fuddcnly  upon  the  difperfed  bodies  of  Eflex's  army, 
routed  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  infantry, 
and  carried  his  ravages  almoil  to  the  general's  quarters 
at  Tame.  Effcx  took  the  alarm,  and  difpatched  part 
of  his  cavalry  in  purfuit  of  the  prince.  They  were 
joined  by  a  regiment  of  infantry,  under  the  famous 
John  Hambden,  who  had  a£led  as  a  colonel  from  the  be* 
ginningofthccivilwar,anddiftingui(hed  himfelf  nolcfs 
in  the  field  than  in  the  fenate.  Un  the  fkirts  of  Calf- 
grave  field,  thcyovertook  the  Roy  alifts,  who  were  load- 
ed with  booty.  The  prince  wheeled  about,  however, 
and  charged  them  with  I'uch  impctuolity,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight,  after  having 
loft  fome  of  their  beft  officers;  and,  among  the  reft, 
the  much  valued,  and  much  dreaded  Hambden,  who 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  loon  after  in  great 
agonies*.  He  is  faid  to  have  received  his  wound  by 
the  burfting  of  one  of  his  own  piftols. 

The  royal  caufe  wasfupportcd  with  no  lefsfpiritin 
the  weftern  counties.     The  king's  adherents  in  Coro- 

7.  Clarendon,  vol.  tii.  8.  Warwick's  Memoirt. 
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^all,  notwithflanding  their  early  fucceiTes,  had  been 
bliged  to  enter  into  a  convention  of  neutrality  with 
le  parliamentary  party  in  Devonfhire.  This  nea-  A^tLi6^^ 
ality  lafted  during  the  winter,  but  was  broken  in  the 
)ring,  by  the  authority  of* the  parliament;  and  the 
arl  of  Stamford  having  affemblcd  an  army  of  near 
;ven  thoufand  men,  well  fupplicd  with  money,  am* 
lunition,  and  proviiions,  entered  Cornwall,  and  ad« 
anced  upon  the  Royalifls,  who  were  not  half  his 
umber,  and  oppreflcd  by  every  kind  of  ncceflity.  He 
ncampcd  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  near  Stratton,  and  de- 
ached  Sir  George  Chudlcigh  with  twelve  hundred 
orfc,  to  furprife  Bodmin.  The  Cornifti  Royalifts, 
ommanded  by  the  principal  men  of  the  county,  feized 
iiis  opportunity  of  extricating  thennfeives,  by  one  vi* 
;orous  effort,  from  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  with 
7hich  they  were  furrounded.  They  boldly  advanced  ^^*  ■•• 
ip  the  hill,  on  which  Stamford  was  encamped  in  four 
liferent  divifions ;  and,  after  an  obflinate  flruggle, 
till  prefling  nearer  and  nearer,  all  met  upon  the  plaio 
it  the  top,  where  they  embraced  with  great  joy,  and 
ignalized  their  victory  with  loud  fliouts  and  mutual 
lono^ratulations  ^ 

The  attention  of  both  parties  were  now  turned  to- 
ward the  Weft.  The  king  fent  the  marquis  of  Hert- 
ord,  and  prince  Maurice,  brother  to  prince  Rupert, 
3rith  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  into  Cornwall,  Being 
oined  by  the  Cornifh  army,  they  foon  over-ran  the 
rounty  of  Devon,  and  advancing  into  Some rfetfli ire, 
)egan  to  reduce  it  alfo  to  obedience.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  parliament  having  fupplicd  Sir  William  Waller,  in 
/vhom  they  had  great  confidence,  with  a  complete 
^rmy,  dlfpatched  him  into  the  fame  county,  in  order  to 

^.  Rttlhworth,  vol.  vi.    CJarendoiii  ToL  iu. 
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cbcek  the  progrcfs  of  the  Royalifts,  i  retricf  e  dii 
tlBitra  tn  that  quarter.  After  fome  (kirmifties,  in  whi 
the  Royalifls  had  the  advantage,  the  two  armiec  met; 
Landftfown-hiH,  which  Walter  had  fortified.  Tl 
a  pitched  battle  was  fought,  with  great  lofs  oo 
fides,  butwithout  any  decifive  ad  vantage;  foralthoi 
the  Royalifts,  after  an  obftinate  engagement,  gait 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  beat  the  enemy  fjom  tbeii 
ground,  the  fugitives  took  refuge  behind  a  ftone-waU 
where  they  maintained  their  poft  till  night,  and  thi 
tetired  to  Bath^  under  cover  of  the  darknefs*^. 

Hertford  and  Maurice,'difappointeJ  of  the  fucceft 
they  had  promifed  tbemfelves,  attempted  to  march 
eaftward,  and  join  the  king  at  Oxford.     But  Waller; 
hung  on  their -real*,  andharraiTed  their  army  until  they, 
reached  the  Devifes.     There  being  reinforced  with  a 
large  body  of  frefh  troops,  he  fo  much  furpafled  the  , 
Royalifts  in  number,  that  they  durft  no  longer  cooti« 
nue  their  march,  or  expofe  themfelves  to  the  haxard  of 
a  battle.     It  was  therefore  refolved,  that  the  marquis 
and  the  prince  fliould  proceed  with  the  cavalry ;  and 
having  procured  a  reinforcement  from  the  royal  army,  i 
fliould  haftcn  back  to  the  relief  of  their  friends.  )^ 

Waller  was  now  fo  confident  of  capturing  the  in-  j, 
fantry  left  at  the  Devifes,  that  he  wrote  to  the  parlia.  ^ 
ment  their  work  was  done;  and  that  he  ihould,  in  his  i. 
next  letter,  inform  them  of  the  number  and  quality  of  j^ 
the  prifoners.  But  the  king,  even  before  the  arrival  of 
Hertford  and  Maurice,  informed  of  the  difficulties  to 

lo.  Id.  ibid.  This  battle  would  have  been  more  deciiiTe,  had  Wtl- 
Icr  net  been  reinforced  with  five  hundred  cavalry  from  London,  com- 
pletely covered  with  culraffcs,  and  other  defenfivc  armour.  Thefc  ad- 
raflicrs  were  generally  found  to  be  irrcfilliblc. 

which 
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which  his  weftern  army  yfzs  reduced,  had  difpatched  a   lettsr 
body  of  cavalry  to  their  relief,  under  lord  Wilmot.   ^_  ^^-.^ 
la  order  to  prevent  the  intended  jundtion.  Waller  drew  A.  D.  1643. 
."Bp  bit  army  on  Round  way -down,  about  two  miles  from 
^Aecown  of  Devifes;  andWilmot,  in  hopes  of  being 
^fiipported  by  the  infantry,  did  not  decline  the  combat, 
r  Waller's  cavalry,  after  a  fmart  afiion,  were  totally 
r  Mated)  and  he  himfelf  fled  with  a  few  horfe  to  firiftol ; 
'-  while  the  vidorious  Wilmot,  being  joined  by  the  Cor* 
'  aiih  infantry,  attacked  the  enemy's  foot  with  fuch 
impetuofity,  that  almoft  the  whole  body  was  either 
killed  or  taken  prifoners  *'• 

This  important  viftory,  preceded  by  fo  many  other 
fuceeflSM,  ftruck  great  difmay  into  the  parliament,  and 
gave  an  alarm  to  their  grand  army,  commanded  by  the 
carl  of  Eflex.  Farther  difcouraged,  by  hearing  of  the 
queen's  arrival  at  Oxford,  with  ammunition  and  ar- 
tillery ;  and  that,  having  landed  in  Burlington-Bay, 
Ihe  had  brought  from  the  North  a  reinforcement  oif 
three  thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horfe,  Eflex 
leftTameand  Aylelbury,  where  he  had  hitherto  lain, 
and  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Freed 
from  this  principal  enemy,  the  Icing  fent  his  main  army 
weftward,  under  prince  Rupert :  and  by  the  junftion 
of  that  army  with  the  Cornifh  Royalifls,  under  the 
marquis  of  Hertford,  a  formidable  force  was  compofed; 
a  force  lefpeftable  from  numbers,  but  ftill  more  from 
valour  and  reputation. 

In  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  confternation  into  which 
Waller's  defeat  and  the  retreat  of  Eflex  had  thrown  the 
^rliamentary  party,  prince  Rupert  refolved  to  under- 

I  u  Chfto^oUf  vol.  iii.    Raibwortb,  toL  wi, 
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take  an  cntcrprize  worthy  of  the  army  with  which  he 
wasentnifted.  He  accordingly  advanced  toward  Briftol, 
the  fecond  city  in  the  kingdom  for  riches  and  fizc.  The 
place  was  in  a  good  pofture  of  defence,  and  had  a  gar- 
rifon  of  three  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  well  fupplied 
with  ammunition  and  provifions  ;  but  as  the  fortiCca. 
tions  were  found  to  be  not  perfeftly  regular,  it  was  rc- 
folved  in  a  council  of  war,  to  proceed  by  aflault,  though 
little  proviiion  had  been  made  for  fuch  an  operation. 
The  Cornilh  men,  in  three  divilions,  attacked  the  weft 
£de,with  a  courage  which  nothing  could  reprefs,  or  ft>r 
a  time  refill;  but  fo  great  was  the  difadvantage  of 
ground,  and  fo  brave  the  defence  of  the  garrifon,  that 
although  the  middle  diviiion  had  already  mounted  the 
walls,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  the  aflfailants  were  in 
the  end  repulfed  with  confiderable  (laughter,  and  with 
the  lofs  of  many  gallant  officers.  On  the  caft  fide, 
where  the  approach  was  lefs  difficult,  prince  Rupert 
had  better  fuccefs.  After  an  obdinate  ftruggle,  a  lodg- 
ment was  made  within  the  enemy's  works;  and  Na- 
thaniel Fiennes,  the  governor,  fon  of  lord  Say,  a  noted 
parliamentary  leader,  furrcndered  the  place  atdifcre- 
tion.  He  and  his  garrifon  were  allowed  to  march  out 
with  their  arms  and  baggage,  but  without  their  colours  "•, 

The  taking  of  Briftol  was  a  feverc  blow  to  thepovVer 
of  the  parliament;  and  if  tlie  king,  who  foon  after 
joined  the  camp,  had  boldly  marched  to  London,  before 
the  fears  of  the  people  had  time  to  fubiide,  as  he  was 
advifed  by  the  more  daring  fpirits,  the  war  might  in  all 
probability  have  been  finilTied  equally  to  his  honour 
and  advantage.  But  this  undertaking  was  judged  too 
hazardous,  on  account  of  the  number  and  force  of  tha 
London  militia;  and  Gloucefter,  lying  within  twenty 

12.  CUrtndoD,  vol.  iii.     Ru(hworth,  vol.  vi. 
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miles  of  his  lateconqaeft,  feemed  to  prefent  to  Charles 
an  eafier,  and  yet  an  important  acquiiitioa.     It  would     _         _ 
put  the  whole  courfc  of  the  Severn  under  his  command^    A.D.  it^i» 
open  a  communication  between  Wales  and  the  weftern 
counties,  and  free  one  half  of  the  kingdom  from  the 
dominion  of  the  enemy  '^ 

These  were  the  king's  reafons  for  undertaking  th« 
fiege  of  Glouccfter  in  preference  to  any  other  enter- 
prize.  Before  he  left  Briftol,  however,  he  fcnt  prince 
Maurice  with  a  detachment  into  Dcvonfhire:  and^  in 
order  to  fhew  that  he  was  not  intoxicated  with  good 
fortune,  nor  provoked  to  afpire  at  a  total  vifiory  over 
the  parliament,  he  publifhed  a  manifefto,  in  which  he 
renewed  the  lolemn  proteilation  he  had  formerly  made 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  expreifed  his  earneft  de- 
fire  of  making  peace,  as  foon  as  the  conftitution  could 
be  re-eftablifhcd*n 

Before  this  manifefto  was  iffued,  a  bold  attempt 
had  been  made  to  reftorc  peace  to  the  kingdom,  by  the 
celebrated  Edmund  Waller,  fo  well  known  as  a  poet, 
and  who  was  no  lefs  diftinguifhcd  as  an  orator.  He  ftill 
continued  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament,  andiad  ex- 
erted all  his  eloquence  in  oppofing  thofc  violent  coan- 
fcls,  by  which  the  commons  were  governed  ;  and,  in 
order  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  houfe,  he  had  often 
in  his  harangues,  employed  the  kcencft  fatire  and  in- 
vedlive.  But  finding  all  oppofition  within  doors  to  be 
fruitlefs^hc  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  party  with- 
out, which  might  oblige  the  parliament  to  accept  rca- 
fonablc  conditions.  Having  founded  the  ear!  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  other  eminent  perfons,  whole  conii- 
d«ce  he  enjoyed,  he  was  encouraged  to  open  his  fchcaic 

13.  May,  book  iii.     Whithckc,  p.  69.  14.  Id.  ib.d. 
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FART  ir.  to  Tomkinsi  his  brother-in-law,  and  to  CSialoner,  the 
Aa^ifii^  intimate  friend  of  Tomkins,  who  had  entertained  fimi- 
lar  fentiinents.  By  thefe  gentlemen,  whofe  conaexioiis 
lay  chiefly  in  the  city,  he  was  informed,  that  the  ikme 
abhorrence  of  war  there  prevailed  among  all  men  of 
fenfe  and  moderation.  It  therefore  feemed  not  impmc- 
ticable,  that  a  combination  might  be  formed  between 
the  peers  and  citizens,  to  ref ufe  payment  of  the  illegal 
and  opprefiivc  taxes,  impofed  by  theparliamentwithottt 
theroyal  aiTent.  But  while  this  affair  was  in  agitatioo, 
and  lifts  were  making  out  of  fuch  noUemeo  as  tfaecoo- 
fedemtes  believed  to  be  well  affeded  to  their  de%o, 
it  was  betrayed  to  Pym,  by  afervant  of  Tomkins,  who 
had  overheard  their  difcourfe.  Waller,  Tomkins,  and 
Chaloncr,  were  immediately  feized,  and  tried  by  a 
court-martial.  They  were  all  three  condemned,  and 
Tomkins  and  Chaloner  were  executed  on  gibbets  ereS- 
ed  before  their  own  doors;  but  Waller  faved  his  life 
by  counterfeiting  (brrow  ahd  remorfe,  by  bribing  the 
puritanical  clergy,  and  by  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thon- 
fand  pounds '^ 

The  difcovery  of  this  projeft,  and  the  feverity  cxcr- 
cifed  againfl  the  pcrfons  concerned  in  it,  could  not  fail 
to  increafe  the  authority  of  the  parliament ;  yet  fo  great 
was  the  confternation  occafioncd  by  the  progrefs  of  the 
Ling*s  arms,  the  taking  of  Briftol,  and  the  (iege  of 
Gloucefter,  that  the  cry  for  peace  was  renewed,  and 
with  more  violence  than  ever.  A  multitude  of  wo- 
men, with  a  petition  for  this  purpofe,  crouded  about 
the  houfe  of  commons,  and  were  fo  clamorous,  that 
orders  were  given  for  difperfing  them ;  and  a  troop  of 
horfe  being  employed  in  that  fervice,  feveral  of  the 
women  were  killed  and  wounded.  Many  of  the  po* 
pular  noblemen  had  deferted  the  parliament,  and  gone 

15.  Rttfliwonh,  ToL  vL    Clarendon,  voL  Hi, 
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to  Oxford.    Northumberland  retired  to  his  country    "TTER 
feat ;  and  Eflcx  hirofclf,  extremely  diflatified,  cxkort-    |_    -.^ 
cd  the  parliament  to  think  of  peace.     The  houfe  of  A.  D.  1643. 
brds  feat  down  terms  of  accommodation,  more  mode- 
rate than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  offered  :  a  vote 
was  even  paflcd,  by  a  majority  of  the  commons^  that 
thefe  propofaU  fhould  be  tranfmitted  to  the  king.   But 
this  |ileafing  profpeft  was  ibon  darkened.  Thezealooi 
republicans  took  the  alarm  :  a  petition  againft  peace 
was  framed  in  the  city,  and  prefcnted  to  the  parlia^ 
meot  by  Pennington,  the  fadious  lord-mayor.    The 
pulpits  thundered  their  anathemas  againft  malignaats; 
rumours  of  popifh  confpiracies  were  fpread ;  and  the 
majority  being  again  turned  towards  the  violent  fide^ 
ill  thoughts  of  pacification  were  baniflied,  and  every 
preparation  made  for  war,  and  for  the  immediate  re* 
lief  of  Gloucefter  '^. 

That  city  was  defended  by  a  numerous  garrifoii^ 
and  by  a  multitude  of  fanatical  inhabitants,  sealous  tot 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  MalTey,  the  governor,  was 
a  foldier  of  fortune,  and  by  his  courage  and  ability  had 
much  retarded  the  advancesof  the  king's  army.  Though 
Do  enthufiaft  himfelf,  he  well  knew  how  to  employ  to 
Idvantage  that  enthuliaftic  fpirit  which  prevailed  a* 
mong  the  foldiers  and  citizens.  By  continual  falliet^ 
he  molefted  the  Royalifts  in  their  trenches  :  he  gained 
fuddea  advantages  over  them ;  and  he  reprefled  thekr' 
ardour,  by  difputing  every  inch  of  ground.  The  gar* 
rifon,  however,  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity ;  when 
Eflfex,  advancing  to  its  relief,  with  a  well  appointed 
army  or  fourteen  thoufand  men,  obliged  the  king  to 
saife  the  fiege,  and  threw  into  the  city  a  fupply  cf 
ammunition  and  proviiions  ^7. 

Chagrined  at  the  mifcarriage  of  his  favourite  en. 
terprize,  and  determined  to  intercept  Eflexinhisreturo, 

z6.  Ruihwortb,  vol.  vi,  17.  ClarendoOi  voL  iii. 
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FART  II.    the  kiogy  by  hafty  marches,  took  pofleflioo  of  Newba^ 

iTaieli.  ^y>  before  the  arrival  of  the  parliamentary  army. -    An 

a£lioo  was  ^^w  unavoidable ;  aod  Efkx^  tonfttotn  of 

his  inferiority  in  cavalry,  drew  up  kit  foreet  on  aor  ad. 

.  yanced  ground^  called  Brig's-Hill,  within  a  mite  of  the 

Sept.  20.     town.    The  battle  was  begun  by  the  Royajiftt,  and 

fought  with  fteady  endderperatecoun^e^n  bothiides. 

EiTex^s  horfe  were  fcveral  times  broken  by  the  king's, 

but  Jbis  infantry  maintained  their  ground  ;  and,  befide 

.  teepingup  a  conftant  fire,  they  prefented  aniiH^foci- 

)>le  ramp9rt  of  pikes  againft  all  the  furious  fliocks  of 

.prince  Rupert,  and  thofe  gallant  troops- of^getKl^HieQ, 

of  w^iich  the  royal  cavalry  was  chiefly  compofed. 

Night  at  laft  put  an  .end  to  the  combat,  and  leJFt  ibc 

/viclory  undecided.  ^  Next  morning  Effez  porfne^his 

march ;  and  although  his  rear  Was  feverrif  hsrraff^d 

.by  prince  Rupert,  he  reached  Londoirwithocft  lofingti- 

*  tber  his  cannon  or  baggage.  The  king  followed*  him ; 
and  takiog  poileilion .  of  Readings  there  eftaUiflied  a 
garrifon^  to  be  a  kind  of  curb  upon  the  capital*^    ' 

,      •         ■ .  .    .       ■  -v. 
Thou  OH.  the  king's  lofs,  in  ibis  battle,  ^aa  not  very 

*  confiderable  with  refpeQ  to  numbers,  his caufirfafier- 
cd  greatly  by  the  death  of  fome -gallant  noblemen. .  Be- 
tide theearb  of  Sunderland  and  Carnarvon,  wiio  had 
ferved  their  royal  mafterwith  courage  and  ability  in  the 
£eld,  (ell  Lucius  Cary,  vifcount  Falkland,  no  tc^ emi- 
nent in  the  cabinet;  the  objed  of  i^atverfal  admimtion 
while  living,  and  of  regret  when  deadw  Devoted  to  the 
purfuits  of  learning,  and  fond  of  polit^  fociety,  he  had 
abftra£led  himfelf  from  politics  till  the  aiiembliiigx>f 
the  prefent  parliafpent ;  when,  deemiag  it  criminal  any 
longer  to  remain  inaflive,  he  fiood  forennofkin  allat- 
tacks  upon  the  high  prerogatives  of  thejcrowoyanddif- 
played,  with  a  bold  freedom,  that  warm  love  of  liberty 

18.  Rbibworth,  voL  vi.    CUreodoo,  toI.  iii. 
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and  nufcnliDC  eloquehce,  which  he  had  imbibed  from  letter 
the  fublime  writcrt  of  aatiqoity .  Bat  no  fooner  did  he  ^7^-^^ 
perceive  the  purpofe  of  the  popular  leaders  than,  tern-  A.  o.  l^i• 
pering  the  ardour  of  hit  zeal,  he  attached  himfelf  to 
iMsfovereigD;  aody  convinced  that  regal  authority  was 
already  fufficiently  reduced,  he  embraced  the  defence 
of  thofe  limited  powers  that  remained  to  it,  and  which 
he  thought  neceflary  to  the  fupport  of  the  Engtilh 
cooftitution.  Still,  however,  antious  for  the  li- 
berties of  his  country,  he  feems  to  have  dreaded 
the  decifive  fuccefs  even  of  the  royal  party !  and 
the  word  pea  ox  was  often  heard  to  break  from 
Jiis  lips,  accompanied  with  a  figh.  Though  natu- 
rally of  a  gay  and  chearful  difpofition,  he  became, 
fiom  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  filent  an4 
indancbofy,  negleding  even  a  decent  attention  to  hi^ 
perfoai  but  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
as  if  he  had  forcfeen  his  fate,  he  drefled  himfelf  with 
his  ufual  el^nce  and  neatnefs,  giving  as  a  reafbn  for 
fo  dmng,  his  defire  that  the  numy  might  not  find  his 
Mjf  in  ^JUnmly  condition.  <*  I  am  weary  of  the  times,*' 
added  he,  *<  and  forcfee  much  mifery  to  my  country ; 
but  bdieve  I  (hall  be  out  of  it  l>efore  night  "9 !»'  He 
charged  is  the  front  of  Byron's  regiment,  and  wasfhot 
in  the  belly. 

The  fhock  which  both  armies  had  received  in  the 
battle  of  Newbusy,  difcouraged  them  from  any  fecond 
trial  of  ftrength  before  the  clofe  of  the  campaign ;  and 
the  declining  feafon  foon  obliged  them  to  retire  into 
winter-quarters.  There  we  muft  leave  them  for  a  time, 
and  take  a  view  of  the  progrefs  of  the  war  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  meafures  pttrfued  b/ 
bath  parties  for  acquiring  a  fuperiority. 

19.  Whitkicke,  p.  70.    aarcBdoB,vtL  til. 
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PART  IL  In  the  northern  conndes,  dnring  the  fomoier,  the 
A.ai643[  «n*>^qw»*Pf  Ncwcaftlc,  bjt hifr extcnfivc  influence,  had 
raifed  a  confiderable  force  for  the  king :  and  high  hopes 
were  entcrtainedof  fiicceft  from  the  Iuk>wr  h^yaity  and 
abilities  of  that  nobleman.  Uut  in  eppofition  to  him 
appeared  two  men,  on  whom  the  fortune  of  the  war 
was  finally  to  depend,  and  who  began  about  thia  tima 
tobediftinguiihedby  their  valour  and  mitifiarjr  talentt; 
namely,  fir  Thomas  Irairfax  and  Oliver  CitKDwelL 
The  former,  fon  of  lord  Fair-faifr,  put  to-flight  a  party 
of  royalifts  at  Wakefiicld,  and  the  latter  obt«tned  a 
vt£bory  over  another  party  at  Gainfborough.  But  the 
total  rout  of  lord  Fairfax,  at- Atherton,  more  than  ba- 
lanced both  riiofe  defeats ;  and  the  marqais  of  Ncw- 
caftle,  with  an  army  of  fif(;een.thou(4nd>men^  faadhwa 
obefore  Hull,  into  which  the  elder  Fairfax  bad  Atown 
himfelf  with  the  remnant  of  his  broken  forece'% 

After  having  carried  on  the  attack  of  HoIlfocXbmc 
time  without  effe£t,  Newcaftle  was  beat  off  by  a»  ua« 
expeded  faliy  of  the  garrifon  ;  and  fuffered  fb  much  ia 
the  adion,  that  be  thought  proper  to  raife  the  fiege. 
About  the  fame  time,  the  earl  of  Manchefter^  having 
advanced  from  the  eailern  aiTociated  couaties,  and 
formed  a  junftion  with  Cromwell  and  young  Fairfai» 
obtained  a  confiderable  advantage  over  the  Royalifts 
at  Horn  Caftle*>.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  snitfor- 
tunes,  the  royal  party  ftill  retained  great  intereft  in th« 

.  «D.  Lord  Fairfar  wi»  appointed  ^^oreroor  of  tbit  place  in  the  roon 
of  ^ir  John  Hotham.  That  gentleman  and  bi»  fon,  rcpeiiCiQg  of  llieir 
eh^^agrmcnt*  with  the  parliamentary  party,  had  enterM  into  a  unrt- 
fporuUncc  wrth  the  marquis  of  Ncwcaftlc,  «fid  ctprtflcd  an  iotCBti.aof 
Irlivcrinfi:  Hull  into  his  haiids  for  the  king;  But  their  f/mr^ipSt.  hmtt 
(Ijfcovercdy  they  were  arrciUd,  and  (ctit  priToners  to  Lood^pj.  ^kpck 
witht.ut  aiy  regard  to  tlicir  former  fcn'icci,  they  fell  Tidlims  ta  the  iiB« 
verity  of  the  parliament.  R ufh worth,  v©!,  vi, 
ai.  Wfttwick.    Wsdker, 

northcra 
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AOrthern  Qoumiei;  and  h4id  Yorkihire  not  bcsen  kept  LETTER 
is  awe  by  the  gtrrifon  of  Hull,  a  janfHon  of  the  nor-    _    ^'  ^ 
them  and  fouthern  armies  might  have  been  cffe&ed^  A.D.  i64X. 
and  the  king  had  perhaps  been  enabled  to  terminate 
the  war  with  the  campaign. 

The  profp^  waa  now  very  difFerent.  Alarmed  at 
tiietapi^progreA  of  the  king's  forces,  during  the  early 
part  cf  the  fuouner,  the  Englifli  parliament  had  fcnt 
compuffiomrs  to  Edinburgh^  with  ample  powers,  to 
treat  ofafio^er  union  and  confederacy  with  the  Scot« 
tiih  iMItioa.  T}^t  Scots,  who,  not  fati&fied  with  having 
aocompiiftied  the  reftoration  of  the  Prefby terian  reli- 
gioo*^  in  their  own  country,  ilill  indulged  an  ardent 
padioii  for  ptopagating  that  religion  in  the  neighbour* 
ii^.k,kigdoiDy  declared  themfelves  ready  to  aiiift  their 
brethren  o£  England;  and  propofed,  that  the  two  na- 
tions (hould  enter  into  a  Covenant  for  the  extirpatioa 
of  prelacy,  Sind  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  Englilh 
and  Scotti(b  parliaments.  By  the  addrefs  of  the 
yoQi^r  fir  Henry  Vane,  who  took  the  lead  a- 
nioag  the  Englifh  commiifioners,  was  accordingly 
framed  at  Edingbgrgh  the  famous  Solemn  Leacub 
AHD  Covenant. 

AcofY  of  that  Covenant  wastranfmitted  to  the  two 
hoofta  of  parliament  at  Weftminder,  where  it  was  re- 
oetvod  without  oppofition;  and  after  being  fubfcribed 
by  the  lords,  the  commons,  and  an  afiembly  of  divines, 
it  was  ordered  to  be  received  by  all  who  lived  under 
their  authority.  The  fubfcribers,  befides  engaging 
mutually  to  defend  each  other  againft  all  opponents, 
liottnd  themfelves  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  po« 
pety  and  prelacy,  fuperftition,  herefy,  fchifm,  and 
profianeis;  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  par* 
liament,  and  defend  his  majcfty'sperfon  and  authority  ; 
to  dircover  and  bring  to  juftice  all  incendiaries  and 

B  b  2  malig* 
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maTignanti ;  td  harnble  themfelyes  for  tbeir  fiwi 
amend  their  lives,  and  tic  with  each  odier  m  the  gieac 
Hork  of.rtfornMition.*\ 

.  The  ScoU  were  dated  at  the  thought  of  being  fbtf 
happy  ioftrumeots jofextending)  what  they  believed  to 
be  the  only  true  religion,  and  of  diffipating  that  pro* 
ipttnd  darknefa  in  whioh  they  fuppofed  all  other  namooa 
inyolved.  The  general  aflecnUy  applauded  the  pioot 
l«e^gue,  and  every  one  was  ordered  by  the  eonveoQoil 
of  eftates,  to  fwear  to  the  Covenant,  under  penalty  of 
iconfifcation ;  befides  what  farther  puniihnient  it  (bouid 
pleafe  the  parliament  to  infliA  on  the  difobedient^  as 
enemies  to  God,  the  king,  and  the  kingdom  f-^-^FIam- 
ing  with  holy  zeal,  and  determined  that  the  fwerd 
ihonld  parry  conviQion  to  all  refradory  mindB^  d»e 
Scottifh  Covenanters  now  prepared  themfelves  with-iri^ 
i;our  for  military  fervice.  An  hundred  tiionfand 
pounds,  remitted  from  £ngland,  enabled  them  to  com* 
j^lete  their  levies^, and,  having  added  to  their 'othct 
forces  a  body  of  troops  which  they  hadrecalledTMim 
Ireland,  they,  were  fooa  ready  to  enter  England  ^rkh 
an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men  ^^ 

22.  Whitlockc,  p.  73.  Rufliworth,  vol  vi.  Clarendon.  voL  iii.  The 
fubfcVibers  to  thie  Covenant  Vowed  alTo  to  prefenre  the  reformed  reiigion 
dlabUflicd  in  the  church  of  Scotland;  but,  by  the  artifice  of  Sir  Rent y 
Vane,  00  declaration  more  'explicit  was  made  ^ith  rcf^cCt  to  Bnglaid 
and  Ireland,  than  that  thcfc  kipgdoms  ihonld  be  reformed  acott^in^  X9 
the  word  of  Gud.  and  tlie  w«»/Zf  of  the  ^reft  chwrcUs.  ( Id.  ibid.)  Tie 
Scott i{h  7calot8,  when  prelacy  wat  abolifhcd,  deemed  ihefe  expreffioni 
Hulfc  free  (rovn  ambifruity,  'confldcring  their  own  m«de  of  worfliip  at 
ifjc  only  on<?  which  corrcfpor.ded  in  any  degree  tofuch  a  defcription.  But 
Vane  had  other  views.  Thitable  poh'tician,  crcn  while  he  employed 
hi«  gr<-at  f  Hicnts  in  over-rcachihgthc  Prelbyteriansjandfecretly  bugM 
At  their  limpUctty  as  well  as  at  their  fanatidfna,  had  blindly  demoted  W 
t^if  to  wikler  iM  more  dangerous  opiuioAi;  Wick  he  hoped  to  difoiis 
-ihd  cft>«hH(h.  *  .        .  •:.;  -^   ..^ 

-15.  Clartndon,  vol.  iiu  ,       , 
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In  order  to fecurcfaimfclfagainftlhUgathcrirtgtcin-  ^^I[** 
peft  whfch  he  forcfaw  it  woald  be  impofiible  to  difpd,  ^_  -J-c-f 
the  king  turned  his  eye  toward  Irelaod.  The  Englifti'  ^'  ^'^Hl^ 
parliament,  to  whofe  care  the  fuppreflion  of  the  Irilh 
rebellion  was  committed,  had  neYcrtaken  any  eiit6tiial 
meafures  for  that  ptirpofe ;  yet  the  remaining  Protef- 
tatitSi  who  were  now  all  become  (bidiers,  joiried  With 
ibiiie  new  adventurers,  tinder  lord  More,  fir  Willijadfi 
St;  Leger,  fir  Frederic  Hamilton,  and  others,  had  la 
many  rencounters  put  the  Catholics  to  flight,  and  rd-^ 
tartied  iri  triumph  to  Dublin.  The  rebels  had  bete 
obliged  to  raife  thefiege  of  Drogheda,  in  fpite  of  their 
moft'  vigorous  efforts.  The  marquis  ^  Ormood,  then 
lorif-lieutenant,  had  obtained  two  complete  viAoriJs 
O^Ktr  them,  and  had  brought  relief  to  all  the  forts  th:^ 
Wire  btffieged  df  blockaded  in  difFererit  psirts  oF  ^ 
hi4igdom;  But  the  Irifh  Catholics,  in^  their  wild  rig^ 
mgalnft  the  Brtti(h  planters,  having  laid  wafle the  wjiote 
cnltWatcd  part  of  the  country,  the  vi£)orions  Proicfl^ 
antrwere  in  want  of  the  moft  common  neeeflariesof  VtUf; 
and  as  the  .king:had  it  not  in  his  power  to  relieve  them 
by  lending  money  or  proviiions  into  Ireland,  he  refbl  v- 
ed  to  embrace  an  expedient,  which  would  enable  them, 
to  provide  for  their  own  fupport,  and  at  the  fame  time 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his  affairs  in  England. 
He  accordingly  gave  orders  to  ,he  lord  lieutenant  and 
thfi  chief  juilices,  who  were  entirely  in  his  intereft,  to 
conclude  a  truce,  for  one  year,  with  the  council  of 
the  rebels  at  Kilkenny;  and  afterward  to  tranfpott 
fguti  of  the  Prpteftanc  army  over  to  England'^ 

Z4.  Cait€*#  Lift  ffOrm^tJ,  vol.  iil.  lUAworth,  yol.  vL  Some  Iriib 
CathoUct  qune  oyer  with  the  Proteftaotf,  and  joined  the  royal  army, 
whece  they  continued  the  fame  crieltles  and  d^ordcn  to  which  they  had 
bcca  accu^med :  (Wbitlocke,  p.  7S.}  and  the  parliameat  voted  that  no 
^larur,  in  any  a^on,  fliould  ever  be  given  to  them.  But  prince  Rnr 
pert,  by  (levere  rttalliatioo,  fp^n  put  a  flop  to  this  inhumanity.  Rulh- 
wi»rth|  voL  vif 
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Tb£  parliament^  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  find  fault 
with  every  meafure  adopted  by  the  king,  did  not  let 
flipfo  fair  anoppprtunity  of  reproaching  hira  with  fa- 
VQuriog  the  Infti  PapifU.  1  hey  exclaimed  kmdiy 
againft  the  truce^  affirming  that  England  muft  juftly 
dread  the  divine  vengeance  for  tolerating  antichriftiaa 
idolatry,  under  pretence  of  civil  coniraAs  and  political 
expediency  *^ !  And  the  forces  brought  from  Ireland^ 
though  the  caufe  of  fo  much  •odium,  were  of  but  little 
iervtce  to  the  royal  party.  Being  landed  at  Moftyne^  ia 
Iilortb  Wales,  and  put  under  the  command  of  lord  By- 
ron,  tliey  befieged  and  took  the  caftle  of  HawardeO| 
Beefton,  A£lon,  and  Deddington-houfe :  but  a  ftop 
was  foon  pot  totheir  career  of  glory.  Elated  with 
^uccefs,  and  entertaining  the  moft  profound  contempt 
foy  ^e  parliamentary  forces,  they  fat  *down  before 
■Namptwich,  in  the  depth  of  winten  This  was  the 
only  place  that  now  adhered  to  the  parliament  in  Cbe- 
ihire  or  its  neighbourhood.  Its  importance  was  well 
^oown,  and  confequently  the  neceffity  of  attempd^ 
its  relief.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  alarmed  at  the  pro* 
H.D.  7644.  grcfs  of  the  Royalifts  in  this  quarter,  accordingly  af- 
}ui.  It.  ^^^jjjjjgj  Jq  Yorkfhirc  an  army  of  four  thouAnd  men; 
and  having  joined  fir  William  Brcrcton,  fuddenlf  at- 
tacked Byron^s  camp.  The  fwcUingof  the  river  Wc- 
ver  by  a  thaw,  had  divided  one  part  of  the  royal  army 
from  the  other,  and  the  whole  was  routed  and  dif- 
perfcd»\ 

The  invafion  from  Scotland,  in  favour  of  the  parlia- 
ment, was  attended  with  more  momentous  confc- 
tjucnccs.  The  Scottifh  army,  under  the  command  of 
tW  carl  of  Lcvcn,  having  fummoned  the  town  of  New* 
caflle  without  cfFcO,  paflcd  the  TyiK,  and  faced  the 
marquis  of  Newcaflle,  who  lay  at  Durham,  with  an 

»5.  Id.  il«d.  a6.  Rufhwwth,  ubi  Tap. 

army 
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Mnof  bt  ffonrttisn  thoufand  men.   The  marquis  did  not    X^ETTER 
fkcdsnt  tbc  dixllengo;  ?bo t  bcfone  any  adion>took  place,   .  ,^^^-^ 
ht  recenred  xtfOelUgence  of  the  return  of  iir  Thomas  a.d.  1044. 
ftMfnx,  wkh  *ri8  viAorkMM  farces,  from  Oxefhirei. 
Affrtid  of  b«fng  inclofed  between  two  armies,  he  rt* 
Ite^t^d  to  ¥oi»k  ;  «nd  Leven  havifig  joined  lord  Fair^ 
Faaty'they  fkK  d^wn -before  that  city.  The  earl  of  Man^. 
>    dhtffte¥  aprivtd  foon  after  with  an  ^cctllion  c^  force; 
and  York,  though  vigoroufly  defended  by  the  inar^ 
qais  of  -Newcvfibe,  waui  fo  ciofely  tbeficged  by  theft 
feeiiibf  fied  armies,  and  red  uced  *  to  fuch^exrreniity,  that 
Ike  <p«rltamentary  .^nerah  blattered  tbemfehws  widi 
a  "fycedy  cbnqueft, 

A  SIEGE  of  ib  lOtuch  importance  roufed  the  fpirit  of 
prifice Rnpefft.  By  enertinig  himfelf  vigproufly  in  Laa-v 
coflrire^nd  Cbefoire,  hecotle^d  a  coniiderable  army^ 
aod  boiRg  joined  by  fir  Charles  Lucas,  who  command*^ 
ed.Newcaftle's  horfe,  he  hafteood  to  the  PcUef  of  York 
WiA  ao  arm,y  off  twenty  thoufand  men.  The  Scottiih 
lad  parliampntary  generals,  on  his  approach^  immedJU 
ately  ^raifod  .the  iiege,  and  drew  up  their  forces  on 
Maitfton^^oor,  where  they  .propofed  to  ^ive  battle  tm 
Ac  Rayalifts.  Prince  Rupert  entered  the  town  by 
aaodierquarter,  and  iafeiy  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of 
Newcaftle,  hj  tipterpofing  the  river  Oufe  between  him 
aad  the  enemy.  Having  ib  fuccefsfully  effe&ed  iii«> 
puppofe,  the'prince  ought  to  have  remained  fatisfied 
with  his  good  forttne.  The  marquis  was  fcnfibleof  it, 
and  endeavoured,  by  many  arguments,  to  pcrfuadehim 
to  decline  a  battle;  but  efpccially  as  the  Scottifh  and 
Eogltfh  armies  were  at  variance,  and  muft  fooa  ftpa- 
rate  of  their  own  accord,  while  a  few  days  would  bring 
him  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thoufand  men. 

That  violent  parttzan,  however,  whofe  martial  dif- 
pdfition  was  nor  fofficiently  tempered  with  prudence,  or 

B  b  4  ibftened 
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Part  ii.  foftened  by  complufance^tfioatcd  this  ad  vice  with  coii« 
j^^^i^  tempt;  and  without  deigning  to  coofuit  NowcarfUoi 
who  had  tong  been  the  chief  prop,  of  the  royal  canft 
in  the  North,  he  ioiperiottfly  iflbed  orders>for  batttay 
and  led  out  the  army  to  Marfton-moor.  The  mar^ 
qois  refafed  to  take  any  *ftiare  in  the  commaadi  bat 
behaYed  gallantly  as 'a  volunteer  Fifty  thoulaiid 
Britilh  troops  were,  on  this  occafion,  led  to  motnat 
ilaughter.  The  numbers  on  each  fide  were  nMriy 
equals  and  vifiory  continued  long  undecided.  At 
length  licaieaant-genepaV  Cromwell,  who  conduAcd 
the  prime  troops  of  the  parliament,  having  broken  di# 
right  wing  of  the  Royalifts,  led  by  prince  Rupert,  re* 
turned  from  the*  purfuit,  and  determined  a  conttft, 
which  before  feemed  doubtful.  Sir  Charles  Lucasi 
who  commanded  the  left  wing,  of  the  royalifts,'  and 
who  had  put  the  right  wing,  of  the  parliamentary 
«rmy  to  flight,  being  ignorant  of  the  fortune  of  the 
day  in  other  quarters,  was  furprifed  to  fee,  that  he  asaft 
again  renew,  with  this  determined  leader,  the  combat 
for  viftory.  Nor  was  Cromwell  alittledirappoiotedto 
fine],  that  the  battle  was  yet  to  be  gained.  The  (ecood 
cf^g^g^ii^^nt  was  no  lefs  furious  than  the  firfL  All  the 
hofttle  paiTions  that  can  inflame  civil  or  religious  dif« 
cord,  were  awakened  in  the  breails  of  the  two  parties!} 
but,  after  the  utnvoft  efforts  of  courage. by  both^  fuc? 
cefs  turned  wholly  to  the  fide  of  the  parliament*,  T3ie 
king's  artiHery  was  taken,  and  his  army  puOicd  oflFtht' 
field  »7. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle  was,  in  itfelf,  a  fevereblow 
to  the  royal  caufe,  and  its  confequences  were  ftill  mon^ 
fatal  than  could  have  htttk  expert ed«  The  marquis  of 
Newcaftlc,  enraged  to  find  all  his  fuccefsful  labours 
rendered  abortive  by  onea£t  of  temerity,  and  frightcflf" 
ed  at  the  profpeA  of  renewing  the  defperate  ftruggle, 
tmopediately  left  the  kingdom  in  defpair,  and  continued 

27*  Cl^enioo,  vol*  ▼.    Ruihwonh,  tsL  y'u    Whatlockc,  p.  S9. 

abroad 
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abroad  till  \ke  Refioratioii '*.    Prince  ftupcrt^witii   1«ttbr 
tbe'tumoftpreciptljiitioD^^  drew  off  the  remaios.of  faia  |^^^^ 
Hmj$  aodretUfdio.Lancalhtrei  inftetd  of.thionun^  A.D.t<44. 
hiaifelf  ioia  YqA,  and  waiting  hiaifBajefty-'Acrdtnr^ 
Ib'ibat  Glenham,  the  lieuteaant-goYciiQor^ wa»  io  «. 
fipw  days  obliged  to  farrender  that  city  *'«  Lofd  Fai&<^ 
faffj^fixiAg  bis  rcfidcocein  York^eftabltflied  b|6  govern* 
qic^  over  the  whole  neighbouring  country  ;  while  the 
S^l^ifli  army  marched  northward,  in  order  to  join  tbe 
m^  of  Calendar,  who  was  advapcii^  with  ten  thott«» 
&9d  additional  forces,  and  having  formed  tbal}iinAio0». 
laid  iiege  to  Newcaftie,  and  caaried  it  by  aflaait  >'«.      r 

In  the  meaDtime,  the  king^s  affairs  in  tbe  South^ 
fhougb  th^rc^poi  lefs  dangerous  or  critical,  were<x»9^ 
JMtcd  with  oiore  ability,  and  foccefii*  The  parliament 
badiDade  extraordinary  exertions  in  that  quarter.  Two 
airmief ,  often  thoufand  men  each,  were  completed  wiik 
aU  pfiffible  fpeed;  and  Effex  and  Waller,  the  twogene?^> 
rfk^  bad  orders  to  march  with  their  combined  forosf: 
ll^wa^fd  Qxfprd,  ^nd  attempt  i^y  one  enterprize  tp  put 
aa.end  to  the  war.  Leaving  a  numerous  garrifon  io: 
Qjcforfi,  t^  kiing  paffed  with  dexterity  between  the  two 

pZfi  Thh  ovbl^nun,  who  wis  CQnfi4ered  as  the  oro^ment  of  the  cmirt, 
un  01  his  order,  had  been  engaged,  contrary  to  the  natui^i  bent  of  hit 
fijpMtiiob,  ^y  a  Ktgh  fenfe  of  honour,  aud  perfonal  regarif  to  Ms  maflov 
toidbt  paic  in  tbefie  miUtary  traiiHiAions.  He  difregardcd  tHer  dangifi 
ai.jfi^^hut  lU  ^xjetiet  and  fatigues  werfi.oppreifive  to  his  natural  iodo- 
tence  pf  temper.  Liberal,  police,  courteuun,  and  humane,  he  brought 
a  great  accclfion  of  friends  ^o  the  royal  party.  But  amidft  all  the  hurrjr 
of  a^cD«  his  incliiiatioas  were  fccretly  drawn  tq  fbe  foft  aits  of  peace, 
m  which  he  took  particular  delight ;  and  the  charms  of  poetry,  muiic. 
i^'^MtircrTation,  ftole  him  often  from  his  rnug:her  occupations.  Though 
li^Uvtd  fbfwtd  in  extreme  indigence,  he  difdained,  by  fubfUfi&AB  or 
conpefitipo,  to  recognise  the  ufurped  authority  of  «the  parf'ament,  or 
b«k  «9;Hi>t  for  relief,  bo|  faw  with  indificren^e  the  fc^ucAration  of  hi« 
mjrk  fortune.    Cl^rendon^  vol.  v.    Hume»  vol.  yii, 

-g^J'kuihworth,  vol.  vi.  30.  Whitlocke,  p.  8S. 

•  •   ■  armies^ 
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¥f\Kt  IT.  Unfiles,  und  marched  toward*  Winchefter.  Eflexfftft 
jj-^^^^  '<>fderst?D  WaUerto  follow  hriiii,  and  watch  bis  motionii 
•whilch«hiijifclfmarchcdtolhc  W*ft  inqiicftofpritKt  » 
Maurice.  But  the  king,  dyding  the  vigilance  of  Wil^  i 
ler,  returned  fuddenly  to  Oxford  ;  and  having  rein- 
forced his  army  from  that  garrifon,  marched  out  ia 
June  19.  q^cft  of  his  purfuer.  The  two  armies  faced  each  other 
at  Croprcdy.bridgt,  near  Banbury.  The  Charwel  m 
"between  them  ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  draw  Walter 
from  his  advantageous  poft,  decamped  next  day,  and 
marched  toward  Davcntry.  This  movement  had  de 
dircfd  effeft.  Waller  wdcred  a  tronfiderahrle  dtt^A* 
nient  to  ford  the  river,  while  he  himfclf  paffed  the  bridge 
^ith  the  main  body,  and  fell  upon  the  king's  rearwidi 
his  whole  forces.  He  was  repulfed,  routed,  and  pwr 
fucd  back  to  the  bridge  with  great  flaughtcr''. 

The  king  thought  he  might'nqw  fafcly  leave  the  tt. 
mains  of  Waller's  army  behind  him,  and  march  weft^ 
ward  againft  Effex,  who  carried  all  before  hhn  in  thtt 
quarter.     He  accordingly  followed  the  parliatnetitary 

general ;  and  Eflex,  convinced  of  his  inferiority,  retired 
into  Cornwall,  entreating  the  parliament  to  fend  an 
army  to  fall  upon  ihe  king's  rear.  General  Middleton 
was  difpatched  for  that  purpofe,  but  came  two  late. 
Cooped  up  in  a  narrow  corner  at  Lcftwithiel,  deprived 
of  all  forage  and  provifions,  and  feeing  no  profj>ea  of 
relief,  Effex's  army  was  reduced  to  the  greatcft 
y  extremity.     The    king    prcflcd  them   op    pnc  fide, 

prince  Maurice  on  another,  and  fir  Richard  Granville 
on  a  third.  Effex  and  fome  of  his  principal  officcn 
efcapcd  in  a  boat  to  Plymouth,  and  Balfour,  with  the 

^T  PnlhwoTth,  vol.  vi.  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  Ruthvcn,  a  Scottifli  t»fi- 
ccr,  vwho  had  been  cicatcd  earl  of  Brentford,  attendtd  the  king  is  gcOfi* 
r^l  in  thcfc  operations. 

8  * 
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loric,  hiring  fafled  the  king^f  out«poAf  m  a  Aick  fog, 

^t  fafe  to  tht  parliamentary  garrifons  ;  but  tiie  foot, 

lader  Shippon,  were  obliged  to  furrender  (heir  arms,   ^'O- 1644* 

irtiUeryi,  aoamunition,  and  baggage  ^^ 

By  this  furrenderi  which  was  no  fniall  caufe  of  til- 
imph  to  the  Royalifts,  the  king  obtained  what  he  Aood 
nuch  in  need  of;  and  yet  his  enemies  were  not  mate- 
'ially  injured,  as  the  troops  were  preferved.  In  order 
:o  conceal  their  difgrace,  the  commons  voted  thanks  to 
Elflex  for  his  courage  and  conduA ;  and  having  armed 
lis  troops  anew,  they  ordered  Manchefler  and  Crom- 
ivell,  as  well  as  Waller  and  Middleton  to  join  him,  anfl 
Dffer  battle  to  the  king.  Charles,  having  thrown  fuc- 
:ours  into  Deddington-caftle,  long  befiaged  by  the 
parliamentary  forces,  and  knighted  the  governor  for  his 
gallant  defence,  had  taken  poft  at  Newbury,  where  an 
3bftinate  battle,  as  we  have  feen,  was  formerly  fought. 
There  the  generals  of  the  parliament  attacked  him  with  Oft.  27. 
jrcat  vigour ;  and  the  Roy alifts,  though  they  defended 
:hemfelves  with  their  wonted  valour,  were  at  laft  over- 
30wered  by  numbers.  Night  came  feafonably  to  their 
'clief,  and  prevented  a  total  defeat.  Leaving  his  cannon 
ind  baggage  at  Deddington-caftle,  the  king  retreated 
:o  Wallingfwrd,  and  afterward  to  Oxford;  where,  be- 
ng  joined  by  prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
:on,  with  confiderable  bodies  of  cavalry,  he  ventured 
igain  to  advance  toward  the  enemy.  They  did  not 
rhofe  to  give  him  battle,  though  Hill  greatly  fuperior 
in  forces;  and  the  king  had  the  fatisfafiion  of  bringing  Nov.  23. 
Dff  his  cannon  from  Deddington-caftle,  in  the  face  of 
his  adverfaries,  and  of  diftributing  his  army  into  win- 
ter quarters  without  moleftation'^. 

32.  Whitlocke,  p.  98.    ClareodoJT,  vol.  t.    Rulhworth,  vol.  vi. 
<3.  Rulhworth,  voL  vii. 

During 
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FART  IT-  DoRiNcrthis  fcafon  of  inaftion,  certain dHputeib^ 
A  J>.  1644.  twccn  the  parliamentary  generals,  which  was  fuppcfed 
to  have  difturbed  their  military  operations,  were  re- 
vived in  London ;  and  each  being  fdpportcfd  by  hit  own 
faAion,  their  mutual  reproachei  and  accufatidns  igi- 
tated  the  whole  city  and  parliament.  Thecauftof 
thefe  difputes  will  require  explication. 

There  had  long  prevailed  among  th^  PuritWvV 
parliamentary  party,  a  fecret  diftindion,  which^tboi^ 
concealed  for  a  time,  by  the  dread  of  the  king*!  powei^ 
began  to  difcover  itfelf  in  proportion  as  ^(he  bop^nojf 
fuccefs  became  nearer,  andatlaft  brolie  forth. in  lii^ 
cohteft  and  animoHty.  The  IndxTpenpents.  wh» 
had  at  firfl  iheltered  themfelves  under  the  wipgs  of  ^ 
Presbyterians,  bow  openly  appeared  as  a.  4ii^^. 
party,  actuated  by  different  views  ^nd  .preteql^Q^ 
They  rejeffed  all  eceleliaftical  pft^blilhaieDl^  iwl 
would  admit  of  no  fpiritual  courtSi  pa  goverooamit  Jg^ 
mong  p^^ftors,  nor  any  interpoCtion  ^f  t^e  in^g^j^ipl^ 
in  religious  concerns.  Each  congregation^  according 
to  their  principles;^  united  voluntarilyi  apd.  ^jlQ[^^nal 
ties«  compofed  within  itfelf  a  feparate  cburch.;.  aod^^l 
the  ele6lion  of  the  congregation  was  alone  CMffici^oi  lo 
beftow  the  facerdotal  charaSer  and  office,  to  which  no 
benefits  were  annexed,  all  eiTential  diftindion  «ra$.(l^ 
nied  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy.  No  ceeCfn0O]e» 
no  inflitutioni  no  impofition  of  hands,  was  thought 
requiiite,  as  in  every  other  church,  to  convey  a  righttt) 
holy  orders;  but  the  foldier,  the  merchant,  the  media*'' 
nic,  indulging  the  fervours  of  zeal,  and  guided  by  the 
illapfes  of  the  fpirit,  rcfigned  himfclf  to  an  inwiunij 
and  fuperior  diredion^  and  was  confccrated  by  a  fup^ 
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^alc4'iot€rcoar(e  and  immediate  commuoicaugawtth 
iea.¥e|i.^^.  , 

,^No&  werej^Q  Indcpeqdents  lefs  diftiDguiibed  from 
die  Prefby  terians  by  their  political  than  their  religious 
iriociplef.  The  Prefi^y terians,  wcr^  only  defirous  of 
leftraining  within  narrow  limits  the  prerogatives  of 
die  crown,  and  of  reducing  the  king  to  the  rank  of 
firft  magiftrate  i  but  the  Independents^  more  ardent  in 
^r  purfuit  of  liberty^  afpired  at  a  total  abolition  of 
Kie  monarchical,  and  even  of  the  ariftocratical  branck 
iir  i^e  Eflglifh  conftittttion.  They  had  projcQed  an 
ntire  equality  of  rank  and  order,  in  a  republic  quite 
Wk^nd  independent. ,  Of  courfe,  they  were  declared 
ilj^ie^  to  all  prcpofals  for  peace ;  rigidly  adhering  to 
ibe  maxtm,  t^at  whoever  draws  his  fword  againft  his 
brereign  fhould  throw  away  the  fcabbard.  And  by 
fifMj  diffo^ng  the  apprehenfions  of  vengeance,  they 
agaged  multitudes  who  differed  from  them  in  opinion, 
kifcfriMith  refpeft  to  religion  and  government,  to  oppofe 
tt't^ntit  Of-j^acification  with  their  otfended  prince '^ 

*^ftli  Henry  Vane,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Nathaniel  Fien- 
liS|  ahd^OKvcr  St.  John,  were  coniidered  as  the  lead- 
M  tf  tbtt-lndependents.  The  earl  of  Northumberland, 
pr6#l  of  bis  rank,  regarded  with  horror  their  fcheme, 
irliiobw<killf  tdnifound  the  nobility  with  the  meaneft 
afj^cte-JiBOple.    The  earl  of  Eflex,  who  began  to  fore- 

jyishnti  w^re  the.  firft  Cbriibaii  Mt,  whick,  during  iu  prof^tritf ; 
■  w^U  At  iu  adverfity,  alw»^  adoped  the  principle  of  toleration.  The 
ttfSm  sffifiied  hf  Mr.  Hume  for  this  liberty  of  cocfcience,  It  truly  in* 
pISbiB.  Tlic  mind,  fmyt  he,  fet  afloat  in  the  wide  Tea  of  infpintiuny 
Mild  ODflfioe  itfcif  within  no  certain  limita ;  and  the  (kme  variations  in 
Nndi  an  enthniiaft  iudalgcd  himfeif,  he  was  apt,  by  a  natural  train  of 
linking  to  permit  in  others.  Ifjft,  Sng,  vol.  vii. 
35.  Id.  ibid* 
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9AXT  If.  ftetfae  pernicious  confequences  of  the  war,  adhered  to 
y^^T^  the  Prcfbytcrians,  and  promoted  every  reafonablc  phm 
of  accommodation.  The  earls  of  Warwick  and  Den- 
bigh, fir  Philip  Staplcton,  fir  William  Waller,  Bt>l. 
)is,Mafley,  Whitlocke,Maynard,  Glyn,  and  other c- 
ininent  men,  had  embraced  the  fame  fentiments  ;  lb  that 
a  confiderable  majority  in  parliament,  and  a  mock 
greater  in  the  nation,  were  attached  to  theprefbyt^riaa 
party '^.  But  the  Independents,  firft  by  cunning  aod 
deceit,  and  afterward  by  violence,  accomptifhed  tlie 
fuin  of  their  rivals^  as  well  as  of  the  royal  caufe. 

PROTOKFD-at  the  impeachment  which  the  king  had 
lodged  againft  him,  the  earl  of  Manchefter  had  long 
forwarded  the  war  with  alacrity ;  bat  being  a  man  of 
humanity  and  found  principles,  the  view  of  the  public 
calamities,  and  the  profpe£t  of  a  total  fubvcrfion  of 
the  eftablifhed  government,  began  to  moderate  hiir  ar- 
dour, and  inclined  him  to  promote  peace  on  any  firfc 
and  equitable  terms«  He  was  even  fufpeAed;  in  l&e 
field,  of  not  having  pu(hed  to  the  utmoft  the  advao*' 
tages  obtained  by  the  arms  of  the  parliament;  and 
Cromwell  accufed  him^  in  the  houfe  of  comntom^  of 
,  wilfully  neglcfting  at  Deddington-caftle  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  finifhing  the  war,  by  a  total  defeat  of 
the  Royalifts.  Manchefter,  by  way  of  recriminatioD) 
informed  the  parliameni,  thai  Cromwell,  on  another 
occafion,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  embrace  a  feheme 
to  which  he  thought  the  parliament  would  not  agree, 
warmly  faid,  *«  My  Lord,  if  you  will  ftick  firm  to  fao- 
**  neft  men,  you  (hall  find  yourfelf  at  the  head  of  at 
^<  army,  which  fhall  give  law  both  to  king  and  pMi^ 
•Miamenti7." — <<  This  difcourfc,"  continued  Man^ 

36.  Hume,  ubi  fup.  37.  ClarendoD,  vol.  t. 
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dieftcTt  ^  made  Ae  sieaur  impveCoaoo  om,  becMift 
*<I  kocv  tbe  UcatEaaAt-gcacnl  lo  he  li  man  of  docp 
**drfifpifc  And  he  ha« e¥ca  Teanired  tt>  tcU  lae^**  adA J  A.at€iH» 
tbc  caii»  '^  that  it  would  never  be  well  wkk  England 
<^  till  I  was  Mr.  Montague^  and  ihem  was  no^er  a  lord 
5*  or  peer  in  lie  realm  **•" 

Tbeee  Tioknt  diflenfioos  bron^t  matters  to  extre* 
mity^  between  the  two  kSitj  and  poflied  the  Independ^ 
cots  to  the  immediate  execution  of  their  defigos*  Tho 
oommand  of  the  fword  was  their  grand  objed ;  and  this 
tkej  craftily  obuinedy  under  pretence  of  new  modeU 
ing  the  army.  The  firft  intimattonof  fuch  a  meafiire^ 
conformable  to  the  genius  of  the  hypocritical  policy  of 
that  age^  wasi  communicated  frcm  the  pulpit  on  a  day 
of  fbtemn  hoailiatioa  and  fafling^  appointed  throngb 
the  influence  of  the  Independents.  AU  the  reigning 
di^fions  in  the  parliament  were  afcribcd,  by  the  fana* 
licnl  preachers^  to  the  fetfifli  ends  purfued  by  the  mem* 
bers  I  in  wbofe  hands,  it  was  obferved^  were  lodged  alt 
the  coafideraUe  commands  in  the  army,  and  all  the 
hicratrve  offices  in  the  civil  adminiftration«  <^  It  caa« 
^  not  be  expcAcd,'*  added  thefc  fpiritual  demagogues^ 
*^lbat  men,  who  fatten  on  the  calamities  of  their  coon-^ 
^  try,  will  ever  embrace  any  effcdual  meafure  for 
^  bringing  them  to  a.  period,  or  the  war  to  a  Aiccefii* 
^-  M  ifloe.*'  The  Independents  in  parliament  caught 
tlieiame  tone,  and  reprefented  the  concurrence  of  fo 
mne^y  godly  men,  in  different  congregations  in  lament- 
ing- ONE  evil,  as  the  tfh£k  of  the  immediate  operatioii 
of  she- Holy  Spirit.  Such,  in  particular,  was  the  Ian« 
goage  of  fir  Henry  Vane;  who,  therefore,  entreated  the 
members,  in  vindication  of  their  own  honour,  and  in 
confideration  of  their  duty  to  Gx>d  and  their  counrty, 

!«.  la.  ibuL 
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f  ART  n.  tolay  afidc  all  private  views,  and  rcnooncc  every  ofec 
A^P^Ti  attended  with  profit  or  advantage.  Cromwell  alfeaA- 
ed  his  part  to  admiration.  He  declared.  That  nndl 
there  was  a  perfeft  reformation  in  thefe  parttcolan, 
nothing  which  they  undertook  could  poiHbly  profper; 
for  although  the  parliament,  he  added,  bad  doubdefs 
done  wifely  on  the  commencement  of  hoftilities^  in 
engaging  feveral  of  its  members  in  the  moft  dangerous 
military  commands,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  nation  that 
they  intended  to  (hare  all  hazards  with  the  meaneft  of 
the  people,  aflFairs  were  now  changed;  and  a  change  of 
meafureSy  he  affirmed,  muft  take  place,  if  they  e?er 
hoped  to  terminate  the  war  to  advantage '9. 

On  the  other  fide,  it  was  urged  by  the  PreibyteriaoSi 
and  particularly  by  Whitlocke,  who  endeavoured  te 
fhew  the  inconveniency,  as  well  as  danger  of  the  pro- 
jected alteration,  That  the  rank  poiTefied  by  foch  at 
were  members  of  cither  houfe  of  parliament  prevented 
envy,  retained  the  army  in  obedience,  and  gave  weight 
to  military  orders ;  that  greater  confidetlce  might  iafe- 
ly  be  repofed  in  men  of  family  and  fortune  than  in 
mere  adventurers,  who  would  be  apt  to  entertain  views 
diftin£t  from  thofe  embraced  by  the  perfons  that  em- 
ployed them ;  Uiat  no  maxim  in  policy  was  more  un« 
difputed  than  the  neceffity  of  preferving  an  infisparable 
conncftion  between  the  civil  and  military  power,  and 
of  retaining  the  latter  in  ftrift  fubordinatioa  to  the 
former ;  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  wifeft  po* 
liticians,  and  the  moft  pailionate  lovers  of  liberty,  had 
always  entrufted  to  their  fenatorsthe  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  ftate;  and  that  men,  whofe  intereflswerc 
involved  with  thofe  of  the  public,  and  who  poflefled  a 
vote  in  civil  deliberations,  would  alone  fufficiently 

39.  Rttihworth,  roL  vu    CV^reodoo,  vol.  v. 
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fefpeft  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  ^rid  never     letter 
eonld  be  templed  to  turn  the  fword  againft  thofe  by    ^.^_f 
Whdai  it  was  committed  to  them^^.    Notwithftanding  A.  D.  1644* 
tbefe  arguments,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  frame 
what  Was  called  the  Silf-^dtnying  Ordinanci  \  by  which 
the  members  of  both  houfes  were  excluded  from  alicivil 
an3  military  employments,  a  few  oi&ces,  which  were 
ipocified,  excepted ;  and  through  the  envy  of  fome, 
the  falfe  modefty  of  others^  and  the  republican  and  fa- 
natical views  of  many,  it  at  laft  teceived  the  fan£tioa 
of  parliament* 

In  confcquerice  of  this  ordinance,  Eflcx,  Warwick, 
Mancheftcr,  Denbigh,  Waller,  Brereton,  and  otheri; 
reiigned  their  commands,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
toth  houfes.  Cromwell,  who  was  si  member  of  the 
the  lower  houfc,  fhould  alfo  have  been  difcairded  ;  but 
this  impartiality  would  have  difappointcd  the  views 
6f  tliofe  who  had  introducecl  the  Self-denying  Or- 
dinance. Care  was  therefore  taken,  at  the  time 
the  other  officers  reiigned  their  commiilions,  that  he 
ihould  be  fent  with  a  body  of  horfe  to  relieve  Taunton, 
then  befieged  by  the  Royalifts.  His  abferice  being  re- 
marked, ot-ders  were  difpatchcd  for  his  immediate  at- 
tendance in  parliament.  But  fir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the 
new  general,  having  appointed  a  rendezvous  of  the 
army,  defired  leave  to  retain  for  a  few  days  lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell,  whofe  advic6,ihe  wrote  to  the  par- 
liament, would  be  ufeful  in  fupplying  the  place  of  thofe 
officers  who  had  refigned:  andfliortly  after  he  begged, 
with  much  earneftnefs,  that  Cromwell  might  be  per- 
mitted to  ferve  during  the  enfuing  campaign^'; 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  the  Independents,  though 
the  minority, prevailed  by  artandcunitingover the  Pref- 

40.  Whitlocke,  p.  114;  1x5.  41.  GUrendon,  vol.  y. 
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#ART  II.  bytcrians ;  and  beftowed  the  whole  military  atithorityi 
Arp!^iff44,  ^^  appearance,  upon  Fairfax,  but  in  reality  upon  CroiD« 
well,  Fairfax,  who  was  e.qually  eminent  for  courage 
and  humanity,  iincere  in  his  profeiTions,  dtlinterefid 
in  his  views,  and  open  in  his  condu£l,  would  hare  fonn- 
ed  one  of  the  moft  fhining  charaftcrs  of  that  age,  had 
not  the  extreme  narrownefs  of  his  genius,  in  every  thing 
but  war,diminifhed  the  luftrc  of  his  merit,  and  render- 
ed the  part  which  he  a£ted,  even  when  veiled  with  the 
fupreme  command,  but  fecondary  and  fubordintte, 
Gromwell,  by  whofc  fagacity  and  infinuation  thegeIl^ 
ral  was  entirely  governed,  though  naturally  of  an  im- 
perious and  domineering  temper,  knew  to  emploji 
when  neceffary,  the  moft  profound  difHmulation,  the 
moft  oblique  and  refined  artifice,  and  the  femblance  of 
the  greateft  moderation  aid  fimplicity.  His  .vigorous 
capacity  enabled  him  to  form  the  deepcft  dcfigns,  aod 
hisenterprifing  fpirit  was  not  difmajed  at  the  boldeft 
undertakings**^ 

During  this  competition  between  the  Prcfbyterians 
and  Independents,  for  power,  both  piouily  united  io 
bringing  to  the  block  the  venerable  archbifhop  Laud, 
who  had  remained  a  prifoncr  ever  fincc  his  firft  im- 
peachment. He  was  now  accufed  of  high  treafon,  in 
endeavouring  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  other  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanonrs. 
The  fame  violence,  and  the  lame  illegality  of  an  accu- 
mulative crime  and  conftruftive  evidence,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  cafe  of  Strafford,  were  employed  a- 
gainft  Lai>d  :  yet,  after  a  long  trial,  and  the  examioa- 
tion  of  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  witneffes,  the  com- 
mons found  fo  little  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  judicial' 
ientencc  againft  him,  that  they  were  obliged  to  hate 

42.  Hume,  Tol.  vii, 
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ftcouHc  to  their  legiflativc  authority,  and  to  pafs  an    JLETTEa 
ordinance  for  taking  away  his  life,     '*  No  one,"  faid    ^,'    _^ 
die  aged  primate,  <<  can  be  more  willing  to  fend  me   A.D.  1645* 
**  out  of  the  world,  than  I  am  defirous  to  go,"    Seven 
peers  only  voted  on  this  important  queftion,  the  reft 
abfenting  themfelves  either  from  fear  or  Ihame'*'. 

This  new  example  of  the  vindi£^ive  fpirit  of  the 
Commons,  promifed  little  fuccefs  to  the  negociations 
tor  peace,  which  was  foon  after  fet  on  foot  at  Ux-  Jm.  3#;; 
bridge;  where  fixtcen  commiiiioners  from  the  king^ 
met  with  twelve  authorifed  by  the  parliament,  attend- 
cd  by  fome  Scottifh  coniimiflioners.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Scottifh  and  parliamentary  commiflioners  fhould 
^ive  in  their  demands  with  refpeflL  to  three  important 
articles;  religion,  the  militia,  and  Ireland  :  and  that 
tbefe  fhould  be  fuccefUvely  examined  and  difcufled^ 
in  conferences  with  the  king's  commiflioners^.  But  it 
was  fobn  found  impraAicable  to  come  to  an  agreement 
3n  regard  to  any  of  thofe  articles. 

Besides  the  infuperable  difScnlties  in  regard  to  re- 
ligion, the  article  of  the  militia  was  an  eternal  bar 
againft  all  accommodation.  The  king's  partizans  had 
always  maintained,  that  the  fears  and  jealoufics  of  the 
{larliament^  after  the  eifeAual  meafures  taken,  in  1641, 
for  the  fecurity  of  public  liberty,  were  either  feigned 
or  groundlefs.  Charles  however  offered,  in  order  to 
cure  their  apprehenfions,  that  the  arms  of  the  flatc 
fhould  be  entrufled,  during  three  years,  to  twenty  com« 
mlflioaers,  who  fhould  be  named,  either  by  common 
agreement  between  him  and  the  parliament,  or  one 
half  by  him,  and  the  other  by  the  parliament.  But 
the  parliamentary  commiffioners  poiitively  iniifled  on 

^3.  Warwick^  p.  169.  44.  Diigdale,  p.  75S.  Whitlocke,  p.  ixi« 
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PART  a  being  cnrmftcd  with  the  abfolute  power  of  the  fworl^ 
Jbl>.i645.  ^^^  ^^  '^^^  fcvcn  years.  This,  they  affirmed,  was ef- 
fential  to  their  fafety.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king's 
commiflioners  afked,  whether  there  was  any  equity  in 
fecuring  only  one  party,  andleaving  the  other,  during 
the  fpace  of  feven  years,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  tbcir 
enemies  ?  And  whether,  if  unlimited  authority  wai 
entruftcd  to  the  parliament  for  fo  long  a  term,  it  would 
not  be  eafy  for  them  to  keep  for  ever  pofieflion  of  the 
fword,  as  well  as  of  every  department  of  civil  power  and 
3.urifdiaion*J  ?  After  the  debate  had  been  carried  on 
to  no  purpofe  for  twenty  days,  the  commiffioaers  ft* 
parated,  and  returned  to  London  and  Oxford. 

While  the  king  was  thus  endeavouring,  though  \a 
vain,  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  with  theEng- 
lifli  parliament,  by  the  moft  humiliating  concefSoos, 
fome  events  happened  in  Scotland  that  feemed  to  pro- 
jaife  a  more  profperous  iiTue  to  his  declining  affiiirs. 
James  Graham,  marquis  of  Montrofe,  a  man  of  a  bold 
and  generous  fpirit,  filled  with  indignation  to  fee  the 
majority  of  two  kingdoms  confpire  againft  their  law- 
ful, and,  in  many  refpedls,  indulgent  fovereign,  under- 
took by  his  own  credit,,  and  that  of  a  few  friends,  who 
had  not  yet  forgot  their  allegiance,  to  rai£e  fuch  com- 
motions in  Scotland,  as  fhould  oblige  the  Covenanters 
to  recal  their  forces.     In  this  dcfign  he  was  affiftcdby 
a  body  of  the  Macdonalds,  who  came  over  from  Ire- 
land to  recover  the  country  of  Kintore,  out  of  which 

4;.  Dugdale,  p.  877.  The  parliamentary  commiflioners  were  ao  left 
unreafouable  in  regard  to  Ireland.  They  demanded,  That  thr  truct 
with  the  rebels  fhould  be  declared  null ;  that  the  management  of  the  war 
ihould  be  given  up  entirely  to  the  parliament  j  and  after  the  conqueft  of 
Ireland,  that  the  nomination  of  the  lord- lieutenant  and  of  tbe  jiidge%  or 
in  other  words,  the  fovereignty  of  that  kingdom,  alfo  (hould  remain  io 
their  bands*    Ibid,  p.  Sj6. 

they 
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Acy  had  been  driven  about  fifty  years  before,  by  the    1-ETT£R 
Argyle  family.  With  thcfc  adventurers,  who  amount-  \^  -^^_f 
ed  to  about  twelve  hundred,  and  eight  hundred  native  A.D.I645. 
Highlanders,  very  indifferently  armed,  he  defeated  aa 
army  of  fix  thoufand  Covenanters,  under  lord  Elcho^ 
near  Pertb^  and  killed  two  thoufand  of  them ^% 

In  confequcnce  of  this  vidory,  by  which  he  acqutr« 
cd  arms  and  ammunition,  Montrofe  was  enabled  topro« 
fecute  his  enterprize,  though  not  without  incredible 
difficulties.  The  greater  part  of  the  low  country  Scott 
wcTC  extremely  attached  to  the  Covenant;  and  fuch  at 
bore  affeftion  to  the  royal  caufc  were  over-awed  by  the 
cftablilhed  authority  of  the  oppofite  party.  But  Mon- 
trofe, whofe  daring  foul  delighted  in  perilous  under-  . 
takings,  eluded  every  danger,  and  feized  the  moft  un- 
expected  advantages.  He  retreated  fixty  miles  in  the 
face  of  a  fuperior  army  without  fuftaining  any  lofsi 
iie  took  Dundee  by  aifault,  and  defeated  the  marquis 
of  Argylc  at  Innerlochy,  after  having  gratified  the 
Macdonalds  with  the  pillage  of  that  nobleman's  coun- 
try *7.  The  power  of  the  Campbels  being  thus  broken^ 
^he  Highlanders,  who  were  in  general  well  affe£led  to 
the  royal  caufe,  joined  Montrofe  in  more  confiderable 
bodies.  By  their  affiftance  he  fucccflively  defeated 
Baillie  and  Urrcy,  two  officers  of  reputation,  fent  from 
England  to  crufhhim,  and  who  were  confident  of  vic- 
tory from  the  fuperiority  of  their  numbers,  as  well  at 
from  the  difcipline  of  their  troops.  He  defeated  Bail- 
lie  a  fccond  time,  with  great  (laughter,  at  AIford<*. 
And  the  teror  of  his  name,  and  the  admiration  of  hit 
valour  being  now  great  all  over  the  north  of  Scotland, 

46.  Ru(hwortb.  vol.  vi.    Wiflxarl,  chap,  f.  47.  Bumct, 

Jli/l.  vol.  i.    Wifturt,  chap.  jo.  48.  Huihworth,  vol.  viiif 

"Wiihart,  chap.  Ii, 

C  c  3  ho 
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he  fummoned  his  friends  and  partizans,  aY)d  prepare^ 
A^D.iOAi  himfelf  for  marching  into  the  fouthern  provinces,  ii| 
order  there  to  reftorc  the  king's  authority,  and  give^ 
final  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Covenanters. 

But,  unhappily  for  Charles,  before  Montrofe  could 
carry  his  fucccfs  fo  far  as  to  oblige  the  Covenanters  to 
withdrawany  part  of  their  forces,  events  had  taken  place 
in  England,  which  rendered  the  royal  caufe  alaioft  dcf- 
pcrate.  In  confcquence  of  the  change  in  the  formation 
of  the  parliamentary  army,  the  ofB  ers,  in  moft  regi- 
ments, afTumed  the  fpiritual,  as  well  as  military  com- 
mand over  their  men.  They  fupplicd  the  place  of 
chaplains;  and,  during  the  intervals  of  a£lion,  occu- 
pied thcmfelves  in  fermons,  prayers,  and  pious  exhor« 
tations.  Thcfc  wild  cfFulions  were  miftakcn  by  the 
foldicrs,  and  perhaps  even  by  thofe  who  uttered  them, 
for  divine  illuminations ;  and  gave  new  weight  to  the 
authority  of  the  officers,  and  new  energy  to  the  valour 
of  their  troops.  In  marching  to  battle,  they  lifted  up 
their  fouls  to  God  in  pfalms  and  hymns,  and  made  the 
whole  field  rcfound  with  fpiritual  as  well  as  martial 
inufic*9.  The  fcnl'e  of  prcfcnt  danger  v/as  loft  in  the 
profpcft  of  eternal  felicity  ;  wounds  were  eftcemcd 
meritorious  in  fo  holy  a  caufe,  and  death  martyrdom. 
Every  one  feemed  animated,  not  with  the  vain  idea  of 
conqucft,  or  the  ambition  of  worldly  greatnefs,  but  by 
the  brighter  hope  of  attaining  in  heaven  an  cverlafting 
crown  of  glory. 

The  Royalifts,  ignorant  of  the  influence  of  this  en- 
thufiafm,  in  roufing  the  courage  of  their  antagonifts, 
treated  it  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  In  the  mean- 
lime,  their  own  licentious  conduft,  if  lefs  ludicrous, 
was  lefs  becoming  the  charafler  of  foldiers  or  of  citi* 

49.  Rufli worth,  vol.  vi.    Harrises  Life  o/Oiher  Cromveil. 

zenj* 
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tcnu    More  formidable  even  to  their  friends  than  to     letter 

VI. 

their  enemies  they  in  fome  places  committed  univerfal  ^  ^^_f 
ijpoil  and  havock,  and  laid  the  country  wafte  by  their  A.  D.  ti4$. 
undiftinguifliing  rapine.  So  great,  in  a  word,  was  the 
diftrefs  become,  that  many  of  the  moft  devoted  friends 
of  the  church  and  monarchy,  now  wifhed  for  fuch  fuc- 
cefs  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  as  might  put  a  ftop 
to  thefe  oppreffions  :  and  the  depredations  committed 
in  Scotland,  by  the  Highlanders  under  Montrofe,  made 
the  approach  of  the  royal  army  the  obje£t  of  terror  to 
bothpartiesy  oyer  the  whole  ifland5«>. 

Under  thefe  difadvantages,  it  was  impoflible  for  the 
king  much  longer  to  continue  the  war :  the  very  licen- 
tioufneis  of  his  own  troops  was  fuficient  to  ruin  his 
caufe.  On  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  however, 
being  joined  by  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  he 
left  Oxford  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men,  de* 
termined  to  ftrike  fome  decifive  blow.  The  new<-mo* 
delled  parliamentary  army,  under  Fairfax  and  Crom«* 
well,  was  pofted  at  Windfor,  and  amounted  to  about 
twenty-two  thoufand  men.  Yet  Charles,  in  fpite  of 
their  vigilance,  effe^^ed  the  relief  of  Chefter,  which 
had  long  been  blockaded  by  fir  William  Brereton; 
and,  in  his  return  fouthward,  he  took  Leicefter  by 
ftorm,  after  a  furious  aiTauit,  and  gratified  his  foldiert 
with  an  immenfe  booty.  Fifteen  hundred  prifonprs 
fell  into  his  hands  ', 

50.  Rufliworth,  vol.  vit.  Clareiidoni  toI.  v.  This  Iicentioufiieft  was 
partly  occafioncd  by  the  want  of  pay ;  but  other  caofet  cocfpircd  to  car- 
ry it  to  its  prefent  degree  of  enormity.  Prince  Rupert,  negligent  of  the 
intercib  of  the  people,  and  fond  of  the  foldiery,  had  all  along  indulged 
them  in  unwarrantable  liberties.  Wilmot,  a  man  of  diflblute  manners, 
had  promoted  the  fame  fpirit  of  diforder  ;  and  too  many  other  com- 
manders. Sir  Richard  GrenTille,  Gpring,  and  Gernipd,  improved  on  the 
Bemicioos  example.    Id.  ibid. 

5  c.  Clarendon,  yoL  y. 

C  c  4  Alarmep 


1 

'39*  T  H  E    H  I  S  T  O  R  Y    O  <^  I 

PART  XL  Alarmed  at  this  fuccefs,  Fairfax,  who  had  re^' 
\»D^iUk.  ^^^^^  orders  from  the  parliament  to  befiege  Ozfor4 
daring  the  king's  abfence,  immediately  left  that  place| . 
and  marched  to  Leicefter,  with  an  ihteotion  of  gif 
ing  battle  to  the  royal  army.  Charles,  in  the  mean- 
time was  advancing  toward  Oxford,  in  order  to  raife 
the  fiege,  which  he  apprehended  was  already  in  (bme 
forwardnefs ;  fo  that  the  two  armies  were  withio  a  few 
miles  of  each  other,  before  they  were  aware  of  their 
danger.  The  king  called  a  council  of  war ;  ia  whidi 
it  was  raflily  refolved,  through  the  influence  of  prince 
Rupert,  and  the  impatient  fpirit  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  immediately  to  engage  Fairfax  ;  though  th^ 
Royalifts  had  the  profpeA  of  being  fooQ  reinforced 
with  three  thoufand  horfe  and  twothoufand  foot»  un* 
der  experienced  officers.  They  accordingly  advanced 
Jbnc  i4<  upon  the  parlianientary  armjr,  which  was  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  on  a  rtiing  ground,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  village  of  Nafcby. 

The  kinghimfelf  cofiimandcd  the  main  body  of  the 
rpyal  army,  prince  Rupert  the  right  wing,  and  fir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  the  left.  The  main  body  of  the 
parliamentary  army  was  condufied  by  Fairfax,  fe- 
conded  by  Skippon  ;  the  right  wing  by  Cromwell ;  the 
left  by  Ircton,  Cromwcirs  fon-in-law.  Prince  Rupert 
began  the  charge  with  his  ufual  impctuofity  and  fuccefs. 
Ircton's  whole  wing  was  routed  and  chafed  ofFthe  fielJ, 
and  himfclf  wounded  and  taken  prifoner.  The  kjng 
led  on  his  main  body  with  firmncfs;  and  difplaycd,  ia 
the  aft  ion,  all  the  condiift  of  an  experienced  general, 
andailihccourageof  agallantfoldier.  The  parliament- 
ary infantry  was  broken,  in  fpitc  of  the  utmoft  efforts 
of  Fairfax  and  Skippon,  and  would  have  been  totally 
routed,  if  the  body  of  refer ve  had  not  been  brought  to 
tbcir  relief.   Meanwhile  Cromwell,  having  broken  the 

left 
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fcft  wing  of  thcRoyalifts,  under  Langdalc,  and  purfucd  1*BTTER 
it  a  little  way,  returned  upon  the  king's  infantry,  and  ^_^,-  -',^ 
jthrew  them  into  cpnfufion.  At  length  prince  Rupert,  A..D.  16^5. 
who  had  imprudently  wafted  his  time  in  a  fruitlefs  at- 
tempt to  feize  the  enemy's  artillery,  joined  the  king 
with  his  cavalry,  though  too  late  to  turn  the  tide  of 
the  battle,  "  One  charge  more,'*  cried  Charles,  **  and 
•^*  we  recover  the  day  !"  But  his  troops,  aware  of  the 
difadvantage  under  which  they  laboured,  could  by  no 
means  be  prevailed  on  to  renew  the  combat.  He  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  ;  and  although  the  parliament 
had  a  thoufand,  and  he  only  eight  hundred  men  {lain  ; 
icarce  any  viflory  could  be  more  complete.  Near  five 
thoufand  of  the  Royalids  were  made  prifoners,  among 
whom  were  five  hundred  officers ;  and  all  th^  king^i 
baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  fell  into  the 
^a^ids  of  the  enemy  s\ 

52,  Whitlocke,  p.  145,  146.  R}iIhwor^,  vol.  vn.  Clarendon,  vcL 
iy.  Ameng  other  fpoils,  the  king's  cabinet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  It  contained  copies  of  his  letters  to  the  queen,  which  were  after- 
Ward  wantonly  pi^blilhed  by  the  parliament,  accompanied  with  many 
malicious  comments.  They  are  written  with  delicacy  and  tendemeii. 
and,  at  worft,  only  (hew  that  he  was  too  fondly  attached  to  a  woman  of 
.  ^it  and  beauty,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  papid,  and  who  had 
acquired  a  dangerous  afcendant  over  him.  She  is  certainly  chargeable 
with  fome  of  l^is  mod  unpopular,  and  even  arbitrary  mcafifrep. 


LET- 
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LETTER      Vn, 

JIvGLAvm  from  the  Battle  of  Naseby  to  the  Executm 
cf  Charles  !•  and  the  Subverjion  of  the  Afonarcbj^ 
in  1649, 


VII. 


AFTER  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  the  king's  affain 
went  fo  faft  to  ruin  in  all  quarters,  that  he  or* 
^  U  J  45.  j^^g J  1^^^  p^i  jj^^  ^f  Wales,  now  fifteen  years  of  age,  to 
make  his  efcape  beyond  fea,  and  fave  at  leaft  one  part 
of  the  royal  family  from  the  violence  of  the  parliament 
The  prince  retired  to  Jerfey,  and  afterward  to  Paris, 
iwhere  he  joined  the  queen,  who  had  iied  thither  from 
Exeter,  at  the  time  the  earl  of  Effex  conduced  the  par- 
liamentary army  to  the  Weft.  The  king  himfelf  re- 
treated firft  to  Hereford,  then  to  Abei^avenny ;  and 
remained  fome  time  in  Wales,  in  hopes  of  raifing  a 
body  of  infantry  in  that  loyal  but  eifhauftcd  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  parliamentary  generals  and  the 
Scots  made  themftlvcs  mafters  of  almoft  every  place  of 
importance  in  the  kingdom,  and  every  where  routed 
and  difperfed  the  Royalifts.  Fairfax  and  Cromwel 
immediately  retook  Leicefter  ;  and  having  alio  reduc- 
ed Bridgcwater,  Bath,  and  Sherborne,  they  refolvcd, 
before  tliey  divided  their  forces,  to  beliege  Briftol,  into 
whicli  prince  Rupert  had  thrown  himfelf,  with  an  in- 
tention of  defending  to  the  uttermoft  a  place  of  fo  much 
coiifequcnce.  Vaft  preparations  were  made  for  an 
enterprize,  which,  from  the  ftrcngth  of  the  garrifon, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  governor,  was  expe£lcd  to 
Tequire  the  greateft  exertions  of  valour  and  prefevc- 
rance.  But  fo  precarious  a  quality  in  moft  men,  i^ 
military  courage  !  that  a  poorer  defence  vyas  not  made 

by 
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any  town  during  the  dourfc  of  the  war.    TTiough  '^^J*^ 
ice  Rupert  had  written  a  letter  to  the  king^  in  which  y  -^-.J 
undertook  to  hold  out  four  months,  if  the  garrifon  A.0,164^ 
not  mutiny,  be  furrendered  the  place  a  few  days 
;r,  on  articles  of  capitulation,  and  at  the  firft  fum- 
is',     Charles,  aftonifhed  at  this  unexpefied  event, 
ch  was  fcarcely  lefs  fatal  to  the  royal  caufe  than  the 
tic  of  Nafeby,  and  full  of  indignation  at  the  man- 
in  which  fo  important  a  city  had  been  given  up,  at 
very  time  he  was  collcfting  forces  foi^its  relief, 
antly  recalled  all  prince  Rupert's  commifGons,  and  Sept.  24; 
cred   him  to  quit  the  kingdom.     After  an  unfuc- 
ful  attempt  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Chefter,   the  king 
ifelf  took   refuge  with  the  remains  of  his  brokea 
ly  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  during  the  wia« 
feafon*. 

AiRFAX  and  Cromwell  having-divided  their  armies,, 
rr  the  taking  of  Briftol,  reduced  to  obedience  all  the 
I  and  middle  counties  of  England  ;  while  the  Scots 
le  tbemfelves  mailers  of  Carlifle,  and  other  places 
mportance  in  the  North.  Lord  Digby,  in  attempt- 
to  break  into  Scotland,  and  join  Montrofe  with 
Ivc  hundred  horfe,  was  defeated  at  Sherburn,  in 
rkfhirc,  by  colonel  Copely ;  and,  to  complete  the 
g's  misfortunes,  news  foon  after  arrived,  that  Mon- 
fe  himfelf,  the  only  remaining  hope  of  the  royal 
ty,  was  at  laft  routed. 

That  gallant  nobleman,  having  defccndedinto  the 
r  country,  had  defeated  the  whole  force  of  the  Co- 
lanters  at  Kilfyth,  and  left  them  no  remains  of  an 
ly  in  Scotland.  Edinburgh  opened  its  gates  to  him; 
I  many  of  the  Mobility  and  gentry,  who  fecretly  fa- 
ired the  royal  caufe,  when  they  faw  a  force  able  t(» 

•  Rufb worth,  yo\.  vii.    Clwcjidon,  voL  W.  a.  Id.  ibid. 

fupport 
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fSisr  n.  fopport  theiii^  declared  openly  for  it.  Bat  Moi 
^  '^mJ  advancing  ftill  farther  fouth,  in  hopes  of  being 
A.O-I645-  by  lord  Digby,  was  furprifed,  through  the  ne^ 
of  his  fcouts,  at  Philiphaugh,  in  Etericl^  For^ 
firong  body  of  cavalry  under  David  Lefly,  wl 
been  detached  from  the  Scottifh  army  in  Engla 
order  to  check  the  career  of  this  heroic  leader 
after  a  Iharp  conflift,  in  which  he  difplayed  the 
eft  exertions  of  valour,  the  marquis  was  obliged 
thefieldy  and  fly  with  his  broi^en  forces  iiilo  the 

The  Covenanters  nfed  their  viAory  with  gr 
gour*  Many  of  the  prifoners  were  butchered  i 
blood  ;  and  fir  Robert  Spotfwood,  fir  Philip  I 
fir  William  Rolls,  colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  A 
Guthry,  fon  of  the  bilhop  of  Murjray,  and  W 
Murray,  fon  of  the  ea^l  of  TuUibardine,  wen 
demned  and  executed.  The  clergy  incited  th< 
power  to  this  feverity,  aod  even  folicited  that 
blood  might  be  fpilt  upon  the  fcaffold.  The 
thundered  againft  all  who  did  the  work  of  th< 
deceitfully.  **  Thine  eye  ihall  not  pity  !"  and  " 
'•*  fhalt  not  fparc  !"  were  maxims  ficcjucntly  inc 
^d  after  every  execution^* 

-,.  Wifiiart,  f>.ap.  13.  Rufliworth,  vol,  viL  Montrofc's  arm 
*:;-ck  :ii  by  i.efl>',  was  much  reduced  by  the  ddertioo  of  the  J 
<icr^,  who  had  returned  home  in  great  nnmbers,  in  order  to  fe* 
^hm^Icr  fhry  h;id  acquired  in  the  South,  and  which  they  cooii 
tncAhhuUihle  wealth.    Id.  ihid. 

4.  Birfitr,  Z/^*?.  vol.  i.  S'>c  alfo  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  The  P 
r;;;ris  Hoout  this  time,  by  couildering  themfelves  as  tht  chofeo  p 
Go'i,  ;.!<d  rr;rul2ting  their  condu^by  the  maxims  of  the  Old  Tet 
f'.t:m  to  ri.;v4t  (Ic'parijcd  tot;;l!y  from  the  fpirit  of  the  GofpeL  h: 
furj;;v::?g  their  enemies,  they  had  no  bowels  of  compaffion  for  th 
^'ercd  from  th«m  in  the  Highicft  article  of  faith* 
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The  king's  condition,  during  the  winter,  was  tnaljr    LETtir 
^Seplorable.     Harraffcd  by  difcontentcd  officers,  mho    ^     _^ 
iQver-rated  tbofe  fervices  and  fufferings,  which  the j  now  A.D.  i%s. 
apprehended  muft  forever  go  unrewarded,  and  by  ge- 
nerous friends,  whofe  misfortunes  wrung  his  heart 
't    urith  fbrrow;  opprefied  by  paft  difafters,  and  apprehea- 
^     fiveof  future  calamities^he  was  in  no  period  of  his  unfor- 
-     tanate  life  more  fincerely  to  be  pitied.     In  vain  did  he 
•-    sttcoipt  to  ncgociatc  with  the  parliament :  they  would 
not  deign  to  liften  to  him,  but  gave  him  to  underftand^ 
that  be  muft  yield  at  difcretion^     The  only  remain- 
iag  body  of  his  troops,  on  which  fortune  could  excrcife 
her  rigour,  and  which  he  had  ordered  ta  march  toward 
Oxford  under  lord  Aftley,  in  order  to  reinforce  the 
garrifon  of  that  place,  was  met  by  colonel  Morgan  at  A.D.  164ft, 
Slowe,  and  totally  defeated.     "  You  have  done  your  ^^^  **• 
work,'*  faid  Aftley,  to  the  parliamentary  officers,  by 
r^whom  he  was  taken  prifoner ;  ^^and  may  now  go  to 
jv  <<  play,unlefs  you  chufe  tafall  out  among  yourfelves^^' 

^^^.  Thus  deprived  of  all  hope  of  prevailing  over  the  in- 
,  dexibility  of  the  parliament,  either  by  arms  or  treaty^ 
the  only  profpedl  of  better  fortune  that  remained  to  the 
hing  was  in  the  dififenfions  of  his  enemies.  The  civil 
dnd  religious  difputes  between  the  Prefbyterians  and 
Independents  agitated  the  whole  kingdom.  The  pref. 
l>jterian  religion  was  now  cftablifhed  in  England  ia 
all  its  forms  :  and  its  followers,  pleading  the  eternal 
obligations  of  the  Covenant,  to  extirpate  fchifm  and 
herefy,  menaced  their  opponents  with  the  fame  rigid 

^  Clarendon,  vol.  !▼• 

6.  Raihworth,  vol.  vii.  Tt  was  the  fame  Aftley,  who  made  the  fol- 
lowing fiiort,  but  emphatical  prayer,  before  he  led  on  hit  men  at  the  bat« 
tie  of  Edgchill :  "  O  Lord,  thou  knoweft  how  bufy  I  muft  be  thit  dayi^ 
••<f  I  forget  thee,  do  not  thou  forget  mc!"  and  then  cried,  ««  March  on 
«  bojtj**    Warwick,  p.  ais* 

per- 
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FART  n.  perfeciition,  under  wbicfa  they  tbemfelToi had  grMine^ 
^[J^Tals-  while  held  in  fubjeftion  by  the  hierardiy.  fiat  «M 
though  Charles  enntertained  feme  hopes  of  reapiif 
advantage  from  tbefe  dtvifions^  he  was  much  at  a  kft 
to  determine  with  which  fide  it  would  be  moft  for  bii 
intereft  to  take  part.  The  Preiby  teriani  were^  by  their 
principles^  lefs  inimical  to  monarchy^  but  they  wera 
bent  upon  the  extirpation  of  prelacy  ;  whereas  the  Is- 
dependents,  though  refolute  to  lay  the  foundatiooofi 
Tepublican  government,  as  they  pretended  not  toereS 
themfelves  into  a  national  church,  might  poffibly  ad* 
ndit  the  re-eftabli(bment  of  the  hierarchy  ;  and  Chaiki 
was,  at  all  times,  willing  to  put  epifcopal  jurifitiAioi 
in  competition  with  regal  authority. 

But  the  approach  of  Fairfax  toward  Oxfni  fti 
an  end  to  thefe  deliberations,  and  induced  the  Idwg  ttf 
embrace  a  meafure  that  muft  ever  be  confidered  as  im4 
prudent.  Afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  |al9- 
lent  enemies,  and  of  being  led  in  triumph  by  them,  ki 
refolved  tothrowhimfelf  on  thegenerofity  of  theScotsi 
without  fufficiently  refleQing  that  he  moil,  by  foeh  a 
ftep,  difguft  his  £ngli(h  fubje£ls  of  all  denominatioosi 
and  that  the  Scottifh  Covenanters,  in  whom  he  meant 
to  repofe  fo  much  confidence,  were  not  only  his  declar- 
ed enemies,  but  now  afting  as  auxiliaries  to  the  £og- 
lifli  parliament.  He  left  Oxford,  however,  and  re* 
tired  to  their  camp  before  Newark.  The  Scotti(bgeD^ 
rals  and  commifHoners  afFe£ted  great  furprife  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  Charles,  though  previoufly  acquainted  with 
his  dciign  ;  and,  while  they  paid  him  all  the  exterior 
refpcfldueto  his  dignity,  and  appointed  him  a  gnardi 
under  pretence  of  protecting  him,  they  made  hhnis 
reality  a  prifoner?. 

-•^ 
7.  Rvibwort^y  vol.  viL    ClarcDdon,  voL  v. 

Tut 
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Th  b  next  ftcp  which  the  Scots  took,  i  n  regard  to  the    ^^'^I^^*- 
ImfbrtUDate  monarch,  was  to  affure  the  Englifh  parlia*   ^_   ^     r 
feBcnt,  that  they  had  entered  into  no  treaty  with  the  A.D.  i«4^ 
king,  and  that  his  arrival  among  them  was  altogether 
BoexpeAed.     Senfible,  however,  of  the  value  of  their 
prifoner^  and  alarmed  at  fome  motions  of  the  Englifh 
ttrmy,  they  though  proper  t<>  retire  northward,  and  fix- 
ed their  camp   at  Newcaftle.    This  movement  was 
iughly  agreeable  to  Charles,  who  now  began  to  enter- 
tuin  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  prote£)ion  from  the 
Scots.     But  he  foon  found  caufe  to  alter  his  opinion  ; 
and  had,  in  the  mean  time,  little  reafoa  to  be  pleafed 
.with  his  fituation.    All  his  friends  were  kept  at  a  di« 
ftance^  and  all  correfpondence  with  them  was  prohibit* 
ed.     And  the  Covenanters,  after  infulting  him  from 
ibc  pulpit,  and  engaging  him,  by  deceitful  or  unavail- 
ibg  negociations,  to  difarm  his  adherents  in  both  king- 
doms, agreed  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Englifh  parlia- 
ment, on  condition  of  being  paid  their  arrears,  which  A.D.iS47« 
were  compounded  at  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds     ■'"*'  ^** 
fterling'.  The  king  was  accordingly  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  parliamentary  commiffioners,  and  condu£ted  un« 
deraguardto  Holmby,  in  the  county  of  Northampton. 

The  civil  war  was  now  over.  The  Scots  returned 
to  their  own  country,  and  every  one  fubmitted  to  the 
mathority  of  the  ruling  powers.  But  the  dominion  of 
the  parliameat  was  of  (hort  duration.    No  fooner  was 

8.  Rttfliworth,  Tol.  vii.  PmtL  Hift.  toI.  xv.  The  infamy  of  this  cnnT* 
9iSdon  had  fuch  an  effc<Sl  on  the  members  of  the  Scottilh  parliameq|t« 
that  they  voted  the  king  (hould  be  prote6led,  and  hit  liberty  infilled  oa« 
iNt  the  general  afTembly  interpofed,  and  declared,  That  at  he  had  r#- 
/SjM  to  is^  the  Cowtuudy  which  was  prejfed  on  him,  it  became  not  the 
jwdS^  to  toitctm  themfelvet  about  hit  future  •wilfan*  And  after  thit  4«- 
ciaration,  it  behoved  the  parliament  to  retra<fl  itt  vote.  {Pari.  Hif. 
iroL  zv.  p.  144.)    Such  influence  had  the  prcfbyteriaa  clergy  in  tbof< 

J  the 
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FA&T  It   the  lung  fubduedy  tbtn  the  divifion  betvreen  the ! 

iunfiUj.  byteriant  and  Independents  became  every  day 
evident  i  and  as  nothing  remained  to  confine  the  \ 
projeds  of  zeal  and  ambition,  after  the  (acred  boon 
Ties  of  law  had  been  Violated,  the  Independents,  wlj 
in  confeqnence  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  had  i 
tained  the  command  of  the  army,  folaced  themielil 
with  the  profpeft  of  a  new  revolution.  .  Snch  a  \ 
lution  as  they  defired  was  accomplifhed  by  the  affil^ 
ance  of  the  military  power,  which  tambled  the  parlik 
ment  from  its  flippery  throne.  .  \ 

The  manner  in  which  this  revoIuticAai  \rasefiefie 
it  maft  now  be  our  buiinefs  to  examine,  and  to  i 
the  moft  ftriking  circnmftances  that  accompanied  i 
The  Prefbyterians  ftill  retained  the  faperiority  amo 
the  commons,  and  all  the  peers,  except  lord  Say,  \ 
efteemed  of  that  party ;  but  the  Independents,  to  wb 
the  inferior  fefiaries  adhered,  predominated  in  the  asi 
my,  and  the  troops  on  the  new  eftablifliifteiiC  wefe  uxA 
Terfally  infcAed  with  that  enthufiaftic  fpifit.  Awail 
of  this,  as  well  as  that  their  antagonifts  trufted  to  thi 
fword,  in  their  projeCis  for  acquiring  anr  afcendant,  th 
prefbyteriaa  party  in  parliament,  under  pretence  o' 
eafing  the  public  burdens,  obtained  a  vote  for  difbaod- 
ing  one  part  of  the  army,  and  for  fending  another  par 
of  it  into  Ireland,  in  order  to  fubdue  the  rebels  in  tha 
kingdom'. 

Thb  army  had  fmall  inclination  to  the(erviceof  tre 
land,  a  barbarous  country  laid  wafte  by  maflacrcs,  ant 
ftill  lefs  to  diiband.  Moft  of  the  officers  having  rifei 
from  the  loweft  conditions,  were  alarmed  at  the  though 
of  returning  to  their  original  poverty,  at  a  time  whei 

9.  RuAworth,  vol.  irii. 
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l^ey  hoped  to  enjoy,  in  cafe  and  tranquillity,  that  pay  LETTER 
^bich  they  had  earned  through  fp  many  dangers  and  fa-  ^_^^1^ 
ligues.  They  entered  into  mutinous  €onibinations;and   a.  D.  1647. 

EC  two  houfes  of  parliament,  under  apprehehenfions 
r  their  own  fafety,  inconfiderately  fent  Cromwell, 
eton,  and  Fleetwood,  the  fecret  authors  of  all  thefc 
^ifcontentS)  to  make  offtrs  to  the  army,  and  enauirc 
into  the  caufe  of  its  dljUmpers. 

This  was  the  crifis  for  Cromwell  to  lay  thefounda* 
ion  of  his  future  greatnefs ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  take 
d vantage  of  it.  By  his  fuggeftion,  a  meafure  was  em« 
traced,  which  at  once  brought  matters  to  extremity^ 
nd  rendered  the  mutiny  incurable.  In  oppofition  tp 
he  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  a  kind  of  military  parr 
iament  was  formed;  confifting.  firft  of  a  council  of 
he  principal  officers,  in  imitation  of  the  houfe  of  peers; 
ind  next  of  a  more  free  rcprefentation  of  the  army^ 
jy  the  election  of  two  private  men  or  inferior  officers^ 
inder  the  title  of  Jgitatorsy  from  each  troop  or  cona- 
)any  '**.  This  terrible  confiftory  declared.  That  they 
bund  BO  dijlempers  in  the  army,  but  many  ^rievames; 
md  immediately  voted  the  ojff^crs  of  the  parliament 
tn/atis/a^ory  '*• 

The  two  houfes  of  parliament  made  one  more  trial 
>f  their  authority  ;  they  voted,  that  all  the  troops  that 
Jid  not  engage  to  ferve  in  Ireland,  fhould  inftantly  be 
lifbandcd  in  their  quarters.  In  anfwer  to  this  vote, 
:he  council  of  the  army,  which  was  entirely  governed 
>y  Cromwell,  commanded  a  general  rendezvous  of  all 
:he  regiments,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  common 
tnterefts.  And,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  thus  pre-  j„nej. 
pared  themfelves  for  oppolition  to  the  parliament,  they 
ilruck  a  blow,  which  at  once  decided  the  viftory  in 

JO.  Ruihworth,  vol.  vii.  «'•  Whitlockc,  p.  iS©* 

Vol.  hi.  P  d  their 
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tb^irfisTODr.  Tb^y  Ifent  to  Holmby,  wk^re  tfac  kiB{ 
was  dill  confined,  t  party  of  korfe,  under  oornet  Joyce, 
t  faiiKms  Agitator;  and  this  rough  fbUier,  rudely  en- 
tering the  royal  aparttx^nt,  and  pointing  to  bis  troop 
•ers,  when  afked  for  bis  authority^  cofxinfted  the  aio- 
nifbtd  monarch  to  the  rendezvous  o{  the  army)  ai 
Tripio- heath,  n^ar  Canrfsridgc'*. 

The  parliament,  when  informed  of  this  event,  were 
thrown  into  rhc  utmoft  conflernation.  Kor  was  Fair. 
fax,  the  general,  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  en- 
terprife  of  Joyce,  a  little  furprifcd  at  the  arrival  of  hii 
fovereign.  That  bold  meafure  hadbeen foliely  concert* 
ed  by  Cromwell;  who,  by  feizing  the  king's  pcrfon,  and 
thus  depriving  the  parliament  of  any  means  tyf  accom- 
modation with  him,  hoped  to  be  able  to  diftate  te 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  what  conditions  he 
thought  proper.  He  accordingly  engaged  Fairfax, 
over  whom  he  had  acquired  the  mod  abfolute  aibend- 
ant,  to  advance  witli  the  troops  to  St.  Alban*s,  in  or- 
der to  overawe  the  deliberations  of  the  two  houfes. 
This  movement  had  the  defired  effeft.  The  refola- 
tion,  by  which  the  military  petitioners  had  been  jde- 
clared  public  enemies,  was  recalled '3;  and  the  army, 
hoping  by  terror  alone  toeffcft  all  their  purpofes,  en- 
tered into  a  negociation  with  their  mailers,  without 
advancing  any  nearer  to  tbe  capital. 

In  that  negociation,  the  advantages  were  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  army.  They  had  not  only  the  fword  in 
their  hand,  but  the  parliament  was  now  become  the 
objcft  of  general  hatred  and  averfion,  as  much  as  ever 
it  had  been  the  idol  of  fuperftitious  veneration.  The 
Sclf-denyrng  Ordinance,  introduced  only  to  fcn-c  a 
temporary  purpofc,  was  foon  laid  afidfe,  by  tacit  con- 

12.  Clarendon,  toI.  ▼.    Rulhworth,  toI.  vli,  13.  Id.  ibid. 

fcnt; 
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icBt  I  aod  the  aiember9  fhariag  all  offices  of  powtt  and  tBTTOft 
,frafii  among  them)  proceeded  with  ioipo&ity  in  op-  nV^-^ 
preiliiig  the  helplcfi  people*  Though  oear  one  half  the  A.  0,1647. 
laads,  rents,  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom  had  been  fe- 
^yeflered,  the  taxes  and  impoiitions  were  far  higher 
thaa  in  ad  j  former  period  of  the  E^lifli  government* 
The  excife,  an  odious  tax^  formerly  unknown  to  the 
nation,  had  been  introduced :  and  it  was  now  extend* 
ed  over  proviiionsi  and  the  common  neceiTaries  of  life. 
But  what  excited  the  moft  univerfal  complaint  was^ 
the  unlimited  tyranny  and  defpotic  rule  of  the  coun* 
try  committees :  which  could  fequefter,  fine,  imprifoo^ 
and  corporally  punilh  without  law  or  remedy  '4.  They 
iaterpofod  even  in  queftions  of  private  property;  and, 
under  colour  of  malignancy,  they  exercifed  vengeiince 
againft  their  private  enemies*^.  Thus^  my  dear 
jPhilip,  infttad  of  one  Star-chamber,  which  had  been 
abolifhed,  a  great  number  were  Miew  ereAed,  fortified 
whh  better  pretences,  aftd  armed  with  more  unlimited 
autjiority. 

The  parliamentary  leaders,  confcious  of  their  de« 
cay  in  popularity,  were  reduced  to  defpair  on  the  ap<* 
proach  of  the  army;  and  the  army,  no  lefs  fenfible  of 
it,  were  thereby  encburaged  in  their  ufurpation*  on 
the  parliament ;  in  which  they  copied  exadly  the  model 
fet  them  by  the  parliament  itfelf,  in  its  lace  ufurpations 
upon  the  crown.  I  hey  rofe  every  day  in  their  demands: 
one  claim  was  no  fooner  yielded,  than  another,  flill 
more  enormous  and  exorbitant,  was  prefeoted*  At 
firft  they  pretended  only  to  petition  for  what  concern- 
ed themfelv^sas  foldicrs;  then,  they  muft  have  a  vin- 
dication of  their  charafter ;  anon,  it  was  ncccffary  that 
their  enemies  fhould  be  punifhed;  and,  at  lafl,  they 
claimed  aright  of  new-moulding  the  government,  and 

14.  Clement  Walker's  ITj/l,  §f  IiUtftitJfnsy,  R«fliworth,  vol.  v'\. 

FmH.  Hiji.  Tol.xT.                       15.  IdL  ibid.  i6.  Ruihwoith, 
voL  TiL  lod  viii. 
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PART  IT.  fettling  the  nation '^  They  even  proceeded  fo  far  » 
a]^D  1647.  ^^  n*roe  eleven  naembers,  the  very  leaders  of  tbepreC- 
byterian  party,  whom,  in  general  terons,  they  charged 
with  high  treafon,  as  enemies  to  the  army,  and  etil 
counfellors  to  the  parliament :  and  they  inlifted,  that 
tbefe  members  (hould  be  immediately  fequefte red  from 
parliament,  and  thrown  into  prifon  *'.  The  cooh 
mons  replied,  that  they  could  not  proceed  fo  far  upoa 
a  general  charge.  The  army  produced,  as  precedents, 
the  cafes  of  Strafford  and  Laud ;  and  the  obnoxiou 
members  themfelves,  not  willing  to  be  the  occafionof 
difcord,  begged  leave  to  retire  from  thehoufe  ■'• 

The  army  fcemed  fatisficd  with  this  proof  of  fab* 
miflion ;  and,  in  order  to  prefcrve  appearancea,  the; 
removed,  at  the  defire  of  the  parliament,  to  a  greater 
diftance  from  London,  and  fixed  their  head-quarten  at 
Reading,  ftill  carrying  the  king  along  with  them.  Nor 
was  Charles  difpleafed  at  this  jealous  watchfulnefsover 
his  perfon.  He  now  began  to  find  of  what  conftqueoce 
he  was  to  both  parties;  and  fortune,  amid  all  his  cala- 
mities, feemcd  again  to  flatter  him.  The  parlJamcnt, 
afraid  of  his  forming  feme  accommodation  with  the  ar- 
my, addreffed  him  in  a  more  refpeftful  flylc  than  for- 
merly ;  and  even  invited  him  to  refide  at  RichmoDd, 
and  contribute  his  afliftance  toward  the  fettlcment  of 
the  nation.  The  chief  officers  of  the  army  tre>r?d  him 
with  regard,  and  talked  upon  all  occafionsof  reftoriog 
him  to  his  juft  powers  and  prerogatives.  Nay  thcfet- 
tlement  of  his  revenue  and  authority  was  infificd  on,  in 
the  public  declarations  of  the  military  body;  fo  that 
the  Royalifts,  every  where,  entertained  hopes  of  the 
rc-eflabli(hmcnt  of  monarchy  '9. 

17.  The  names  of /hcfc  membera  were  fir  Philip  Stapleton*  fir  WIl- 
)*am  Lewis,  fir  John  Clotworthy,  fir  Willinm  Waller,  fir  John  May- 
I  rjrd,  HollU,  MaflVy,  Olyn,  Long,  Harley,  Nichob.   Rufhworih,  vo1.t»:. 

18.  Id.  ibid. 

19.  Ruftoffh,  ubl  fup  • 
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f  OUGH  the  kiog  kept  his  ear  open  to  all  propofalsy  LETTER^ 
loped  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  oppoiite  ^  '  ^ 
t%^  he  entertained  more  hopes  of  an  accommoda-  A.D.I647* 
vith  the  army  than  the  parliament,  whofe  rigour 
d  feverely  felt.  To  this  opinion  he  was  particu« 
inclined,  by  the  propofals  fent  from  the  council 
Seers  for  the  fettlement  of  the  nation ;  in  v^hich 
neither  infifted  on  the  abolition  of  epifcopacy,  nor 
e  punifhmentof  the  Royalifts,  the  very  points  he 
he  gteateft  relu£iance  to  yield,  and  which  hadren** 
I  every  former  negociation  abortive.  He  alfo  hop-* 
tat,  by  gratifying^  few  perfons  with  titles  and  pre-' 
^nts,  he  might  draw  over  the  whole  military 
r,  and  at  once  reinftate  himfelf  in  bis  civil  au* 
ty«  To  Cromwell  he  oiFcred  the  garter,  a  peer« 
and  the  command  of  the  army :  and  to  Ireton,' 
icutenancy  of  Ireland.  Nor  did  he  think  that 
te  gentlemen,  by  birth,  could  entertain  more 
tious  views  *•. 

lOMWELL,  willing  to  keep  a  door  open  for  an  ao«* 
nodation  with  the  king,  if  the  courfe  of  events 
d  render  it  neceflary,  pretended  to  liften  to  thefe 
t  negociations ;  but  he  continued  at  the  fstme  time, 
iieme  of  reducing  the  parliament  to  fubjeftion, 
if  depriving  it  of  all  means  of  reliftance.  For  this 
yk  it  was  required,  that  the  militia  of  the  city  of 
.on  (hould  be  changed,  the  prefbyterian  oomn^if- 
rs  difpLaced,  and  the  command  reftored  to  thofe^ 
during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  had  conftantly  ex- 
;d  it.  •  The  parliament  complied  even  with  fo  im-t 
us  a  demand  ;  hoping  to  find  a  more  favourable 
rtunity  for  recovering  its  authority  and  influence, 
he  impatience  of  the  city  deprived  that  alTembly 
profpeA  of  advantage  from  its  c^iutious  meafures^ 

.  /tff/.  HiJ,  vol  XYi.    Clareodon,  toI.  v.    Hnmfi  Tol*  vii. 
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tad  afiurded  tbe  army  a  plaufible  pretest  for  their  coo- 
eefted  violence,  A  petition  againft  the  alteratioD  flf 
the  militia  was  tarried  to  Weftmiafter,  accomtpanied 
by  a  feditioos  multitude^  who  befieged  the  hoafe  ef 
eommons,  and  obliged  the  members  to  reverfe  the  rote 
they  had  fo  hitely  pafled  *'. 

No  fisQoerwas  iatelllgence  of  this  tumult  cooveje^ 
IQ  Reading,  thaa  the  army  was  ^ut  io  rootioni  aad 
marched  toward  the  capital ;  la  order  to  viodicatt,  ai 
they  faidy  the  invaded  privileges  of  parliament  agaiat 
the  feditlous  citizens,  and  reftore  that  afleoaUy  to  io 
jnft  freedom  of  debate  and  counfcU  They  were  nwt 
on  Hounflow- heath  by  the  fpeakers  of  the  two  hoafcsy 
aeeoippa»nied  with  eight  peers,  and  about  ilxty  cooiinoa- 
era;  who  having  fecretly  retired  from  the  city,  prt- 
ftnted  themfelves  before  the  army  with  their  macei, 
and  all  theenfigns  of  their  dignity,  complaining  of  tho 
violence  put  upon  them,  and  craving  proteAion*^, 
Thus  encouraged,  the  army  advanced  to  cbaftife  the  re* 
hoHious  city,  and  reinftate  the  violated  parliament. 

Meanwhile  the  remaining  members  prepared 
themfelves  with  vigour  for  defence,  and  determined  to 
teiift  the  violence  ofthe  army.  The  two  houfes  imme- 
diately chofe  new  fpeakers,  renewed  their  orders  for  en- 
Hfiing  troops,  and  commanded  the  train-bands  tomaa 
the  lines.  But  the  terror  of  an  univerfal  pillage,  and 
even  of  a  mafiacre,  having  feized  the  timid  infaabitaDts, 
the  parliament  was  obliged  to  fubmit.  The  army 
marched  in  triumph  through  the  city,  but  without  coa- 
mitting  any  outrage.  They  conduftcd  to  VVeftiBiofier 
the  two  fpeakers,  who  refumed  their  feats,  as  if  oo* 
thing  had  happened ;  and  the  eleven  impeached  mem* 

sit  Kufiiworth,  tol,  ▼ii  %t.  Rulhorth,  vol  w. 
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bc»,  being  accafed  afi  tb«  aachois  ef  Ui«  tUfoult^  vevt     ^tteRc 
expelled.  Seven p«crs  were  impeached ;  fbalqidiMyor,    ^,_^^^.^  • 
e»e  iheriff,  aud  three  aldferiBeA  were  fem  ta  the  Tow-  A.D.  if47«  - 
trrfi^veral  citizens  and  officers  of  the  aeUitia  were 
CMimitted  to  prifpn ;  the  lines  around  thc:  cjly  were 
levelled  ;  the  militia  reftored  to  the  indiependoats;  fe- 
reral  regiments  were  quartered  in  Whitehall  and  the 
Mewt ;  and  the  parliament  being  reduced-  to  abfolittft 
fervitttde,  a  day  was  appointed  for  a  foleom  thankf* 
^viog  to  God  for  the  veftoration  of  its  liberty  ^i  I 

Ta?  independents,  who  had  fecretly  concurred  in  all 
the  cacroacbments  of  the  military,  upqn  thp^  civil' 
povcv,  exulted  in  their  viflory*  They  bad  now  a  near 
pfofped  of  moulding  the  governtnent  into  thefgrm  of 
diat  iaaginary  republic,  which  had  longbcin  the  ob» 
jtCt  of  their  wifhes;  and  they  vainly  expcded>  by  the; 
terror  of  the  fword,  to  impofe  a  more  perfeA  fyiiem 
ef  liberty  on  the  nation,  without  perceiving  that  they 
diecaftlves,  by  fuch  a  c^nduft,  muft  becoifte' Slaves  to 
fome  military  defpot.  Yet  were  the  leaders  of  this 
party,  Vane,  Fiennes,  St.  John,  and  others,  the  men 
is  England  moft  celebrated  for  found  thought  and  deep 
defign:  (b  certain  it  is,  that  an  extravagant  paffion  for 
(way  wiH  make  the  moft  prudent  overlook  the  danger- 
ous conieqnences  of  thofe  meafures,  which  feem  to  tend 
to  thtir  own  aggrandifement — Men,  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  fuch  a  paffion,  may  be  faid  to  fee  objeds  cmly 
on  one  fide;  hence  the  hero  and  the  politician,  as  well 
at  the  lover,  in  the  failure  of  their  felf-deceiving  pro* 
jeAi,  have  often  occafion  to  lament  their  own  blind- 
nefr. 

The  king,  however,  derived  fome  temporary  advan- 
tages fiotn  this  revolution,    The  leaders  of  thp  army, 

23.  Id.  ibid.    Home,  voL  vii* 
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^ART  IT .  hiviog  now  cllablifhed  their  domi  nion  over  the  city  aid 
^2^^"'  pirliament,  ventured  to  bring  their  captive  foverciga 
A.V-JM7'  jQ  jjjg  palftce  of  Hampton- court;  where  he  lived,  for  t 
time^  with  an  appearance  of  dignity  and  freedom.  Hd 
fti)l  entertained  hopes  that  his  negociations  with  tht 
generals  would  be  crowned  with  fuccefs/'and  declioed 
all  advances  from  the  parliament.  Cromwell,  it  isaf- 
ferted,  really  int^fKlcd  to  have  made  a  private  bargain 
with  the  king,  but  fotuid  infuperable  difficulties  in  at* 
tempting  to  reconcile  the  military  fanatics  to  foch  a 
meafure.  Thisreafon,  it  is  at  lead  certain,  heaffigDcd 
for  more  fcldom  admitting  the  vifits  of  the  king's 
friehdf.  The  Agitators,  he  faid,  had  already  render- 
fed  him  odious  to  the  army;  by  reprefenting  him  as  a 
tti^itor,  who,  for  the  fake  of  private  intercft,  was  ready 
to  betray  tke  caufe  of  God  to  the  great  enemy  of  piety 
ai^d  religion  *\ 

Cromwell  thus  finding,  or  pretending  to  find,  that 
he  could  not  fafely  clofe  with  the  king^s  propofals,  af« 
feded  to  1^  much  alarmed  for  his  majefty 's  fafcty.  Dcf- 
peratc  projefls,  he  aflerted,  were  formed  hy  the  Agi- 
tators againft  the  life  of  the  captive  monarch  ;  and  he 
was  apprehenfive,  he  faid,  that  the  commanding  offi- 
cers might  not  be  able  to  reftrain  thofc  defperate  enihu- 
fiafts  from  executing  their  bloody  purpofc*-.  Inord^, 
however,  that  no  precaution  might  feem  to  be  negleS- 
ed,  theguards  vveredoubled  upon  him,  the  promifcuous 
concourfe  of  people  was  reftraincd,  and  a  more  jealous 
care  was  exerted  in  attending  his  perfon ;  all  under  co. 
lourofprotecling  him  from  danger,  but  really  with  a 
\iew  of  making  his  prefcnt  fituation  uneafy  to  him. 

These  artifices  foon  produced  the  dcfired  effcS. 
pharlps  fook  ^  fuddeq  refoUtipn  of  wiihdravyiog  him- 

14.  C!»rci}Jon,  vol.  v.    Rulbworth,  vul.  viH,  15.  Id.  ToiU 
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•om  Hampton-court.  He  accordingly  made  hi$  ^^-'"JJ^^^ 
!,  attended  by  three  gentlemen,  in  whom  be  placed  ^_  ,',._j 
:ular  confidence,  naipely  Sir  John  Berkeley,  Afh-  A. p.  1647. 
lam,  and  Legg,  though  feeminj^ly  without  any 
^al  plan  for  the  future  difpofal  of  his  perfon.  He. 
rent  toward  the  fea  coaft,  and  expre^Ted  great  an- 
,  that  a  certain  fhip,  in  which  it  was  fuppofed  be 
dcd  to  have  tranfported  himfelf  beyond  fea,  had, 
rrived.  After  fecreting  himfelf  for  fome.time  a( 
kiield,  he  determined  to  put  himfelf  under  the  prp- 
m  of  Hammond,  governor  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
:w  to  Dr,  Hammond  his  favourite  chaplain,  but 
ately  conneflcd  with  the  republican  party.  For 
urpofe,  Afhburnham  and  Berkeley  wcredifpatch.«> 
that  ifland,  but  with  orders  noi  to  difcovertothc 
nor  the  place  where  the  king  lay  concealed,  until, 
bad  obtained  a  promife  from  him,  that  he  would 
leliver  up  his  majefty  to  the  parliament  or  army, 
a  promife  would  have  been  a  flender  fecurrty  ; 
ifhburnham  imprudently,  if  not  treacheroufly, 
;ht  Hammond  to  Titchfield,  without  exafling  it. 
the  king  was  obliged  to  accompany  him  to  Carif- 
^-caftle  ip  the  ifle  of  '^Vight  j  where^  allhough 
vcd  vvith  exprcflions  of  dufy  and  refpefl,  he  found 
:lf  in  reality  aprifon^r*'^. 

is  impoffible  to  fay  how  far  the  firmeft  mind  may, 
►me  occafions,  be  influenced  by  the  apprehenfion^ 
rfonal  danger;  but  it  is  certain  that  Charles  never 
a  weaker  ftep,  or  one  more  agreeable  to  his  ene- 
,  than  in  abandoning  his  palace  of  Hampton 
t.  There,  though  a  captive,  he  was  of  more 
^quence  than  he  could  poflibly  be  any  where  elfe. 

Ml  thehiftoriant  of  that  age,  except  Clarendoo,  whofe  authority  U 
followed  in  this  narration,  reprefent  the  king*B  departure  for  thd 
Wight  as  altogether  vtluiitary.    He  feemc  to  have  probability  oa 

c,  in  afcribiug  that  toctforc  partly  f  ncctflity.    ffi/i,  vol.  v. 
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FART  n.  unlefk  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  was  now  indeed 
a7xx^i£a^  ^^^  enough  removed  from  the  fiiry  of  the  Agitatort,  hot 
he  was  alfo  totally  feparated  fVom  his  adherenu,  and 
ftill  at  the  difpofal  of  the  army.  The  generals  could, 
no  doubt,  have  fbnt  him  at  any  time,  while- in  their 
cuftody,  to  fuch  a  place  of  confinement;  but  the  at- 
tempt would  have  been  apt  to  poufe  the  returning  loy- 
alty of  the  nation.  It  was  therefore  an  incident  as  for* 
tunate  for  his  perfecutors  as  it  proved  fatal  to  himfelf| 
that  he  fhould  thus  timidly  rulh  into  the  (hare. 

Cromwell  being  now  freed  from  all  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  cuftody  of  the  king^s  perfon,  and  entirely 
mafterof  the  parliament,  employed  himfelf  ferioofly 
tocure  the  diforders  of  the  army.  That  arrogant  fpi- 
rit,  which  he  himfelf  had  fo  artfully  foftered  among 
the  inferior  officers  and  private  men,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  rebellion  againft  their  maflers,  and 
which  he  had  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  agaipft  both  king 
Md  parliament,  was  become  dangerous  to  their  leaders. 
The  camp,  in  many  rcfpefts,  carried  the  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  civil  liberty  than  of  military  fubordi  nation. 
The  troops  themfclves  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  re- 
public :  and  all  hoftile  oppofiiion  being  at  an  end,  no- 
thing was  now  talked  of  by  thefc  armed  Icgiflators,  but 
plans  of  imaginary  commonwealths ;  in  which  royalty 
was  to  be  abolilhcd,  nobility  fct  afidc,  all  ranks  of  men 
levelled,  and  an  univerfal  equality  of  property  as  well 
as  of  power  introduced  amon?;  the  citizens.  A  perfcft 
parity,  they  faid,  had  place  among  the  eleft  :  and  con- 
fequently  the  meaneft  centincl,  if  enlightened  by  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  was  entitled  ^o  equal  regard  with  the 
higheft  commandcr»7. 

In  order  to  mortify  this  fplritual  pride,  Cromwdl 
Sued  orders  fordifcontinuing  the  meetings  ofth^  Aff^ 

%:,  C.  Walker's  HjJI,  of  Inde^endtncy. 
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btort;  and  bafiog  nolhiag  farther  to  feap  from  iW  letter 
^riiaineQly  hn  reiblved  to  makd  that  siflcmbty  the  ia«  y^v^ 
Iromeatof  bis  foture  authority,  and  feigaad  the  m&ft  ^^'  <^7* 
pevfeA  obedience  to  its  cocnmaads.  Bat  the  LevtHtrs^ 
M  the  fanatical  party  in  the  army  were  called,  fecretly 
lOBtiooed  their  meetings  ;  and  at  length  begaa  to  af- 
Srm,  that  the  military  eftablifhment,  as  much  as  any 
part  of  the  church  or  flate,  flood  in  need  of  reforma- 
tion. Several  regiments  joined  in  feditious  remon- 
ftrances  and  petitions  ;  feparate  rendezvous  were  con* 
eerted  ;  and  every  thing  tended  to  anarchy  and  eonfu- 
Ion,  when  the  bold  genius  of  Cromwell  applied  a  reme<* 
iy  adequate  to  the  difeafe.  At  a  general  review  of  the 
Kprces,  he  ordered  the  ringleaders  to  be  fcized  in  the 
Eaoe  of  their  companions.  He  held  a  council  of  trar 
lA  the  field  ;  fhot  one  mutineer,  confined  others,  and 
by  this  well-timed  rigour  reduced  the  whole  army  to 
Aifcipline  and  obedience ^^ 

Cromwbli^^s  power  was  now  top  great  to  permit 
bim  to  fufferan  equal;  although,  the  better  to  a^coni- 
yU(h  his  ambitious  purpofes,  he  willingly  allowed 
Fairfax  to  retain  the  name  of  commander  in  chief.  B«i 
while  the  king  lived,  he  wasftill  in  dangerof,  one  day, 
finding  a  mafter.  The  deftru£lion  of  Charles  was, 
iberefore,  the  great  objeA  that  thenceforth  engaged  his 
thoughts.  Inibriedions,  be  was  (bniible,  would  nevet 
be  wanting,  if  not  a  general  combination,  in  favour 
9i  a  prince,  who  was  fo  extremely  revered  and  beloved 
by  bis  own  party,  and  whom  the  nation  in  general 
Vegan  to  regard  with  an  eye  of  aife£kionate  compaflioQ. 
But  bow  to  get  rid  of  him,  wat  a  queftion  not  ea(y  to 
aiifwer.  To  murder  him  privately,  beiide  the  bafe« 
pefs  of  fuch  a  crime,  would  expofe  all  eoneerned  in  it 
^  the  odious  epithets  of  trs^itori  and  aflafliiiS|  and  roufe 

al.  Rafliwortb,  vsL  viiL    Clareodoo,  vol.  v. 
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utfiverfal  indignation.  Some  unexpeAed  meafure,  he 
forefaw,  muft  be  adopted  ;  which,  coinciding  with  die 
fanatical  notions  of  the  entire  equality  of  mankind, 
would  bear  the  femblanceof  juftice,  infure  the  devoted 
obedience  of  the  army,  and  aftonifh  the  world  by  its 
novelty  :  but  what  that  ihould  be,  he  could  not  yet 
fully  determine. 

In  order  to  extricate  himfelf  from  this  difGcuIty, 
Cromwell  bad  recourfe  to  the  counfels  of  Ireton  ;  who 
having  grafted  the  foldier  on  the  lawyer,  and  the  ftatet^ 
man  on  the  faint,  thought  himfelf  abfolved  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  morality,  in  the  profecution  of  hit 
holy  purpofes.  At  his  fuggeftlon,  Cromwell  fccretly 
called,  at  Windfor,  a  council  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
army,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  fettlement 
qf  the  nation,  and  ^he  fpture  difpofal  of  the  king's  per« 
fon.  And  in  that  hypocritical  conference,  after  many 
enthuiiaftic  prayers,  and  fanatical  ^-fFufions,  was  firft 
opened  the  daring  counfel  of  fubjeding  the  king  to  a 
judicial  fcntence,  and  of  rebel  fuje£ts  bringing  their 
fovereign  to  the  block  for  bis  pretended  tyranny  and 
mal-adminiftration  V. 

This  rcfolution  being  folcmnly  formed,  it  became 
jicccfldry  to  concert  fuch  meafures  as  would  make  the 
parliament  adopt  it;  and  to  conduft  them  infenfibly 
from  violence  to  violence,  till  that  laft  aft  of  atrocicoi 
iniquity  fhould  feem  cffential  to  their  own  fafcty.  The 
Levellers  were  prepared  for  fuch  a  proceeding,  by  frc- 
quent  fcrmons  from  the  following  paffagc  of  Scripture, 
on  which  the  fanatical  preachers  of  thofc  times  delight* 
cd  to  dwell :  <*  Let  the  high  praifes  of  the  Lord  be  in 
*f  the  mouth  of  his  faints,  and  a  two-edged  fword  in 
if  th<5irbanfJs,  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  Heathen, 
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^  aiui  punifhroent  upon  the  people ;  and  bind  their  UTTER 

*•  kings  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  fetters  of  .^     1  ^ 

^•*  iron ;  to  execute  upon  them  the  judgments  written !  A.D.  1647. 
^  This  honour  hath  all  his  faints.*' 

^  Tkb  confpirators  accordingly,  as  a  firft  ftep  toward 
Ibeir  bloody  parpofe,  inftigated  the  Independents  in  the 
Imufe  of  commons,  by  whom  its  refolutions  were  now 
irholly  governed,  to  frame  four  propofitions,  by  wayof 
preliminiaries,  which  were  fent  to  the  king;  and  to  each 
of  which  they  demanded  his  pofitiva  aiTent,  before  they 
irould  condefcend  to  treat  with  him,  though  they  knew 
that  the  whole  would  be  rejeded.  7  hefe  propofitioos 
were  altogether  exorbitant.  Charles  therefore  demand* 
ed  a  perfoqal  treaty  with  the  parliament ;  and  defired, 
Xhmt  all  the  general  terms,  on  both  (ides,  (hould  \fc 
atdjufted,  before  particular  conceffions,  on  either  fide, 
fliould  be  iniifted  on.  The  republican  party  in  parlia- 
snent  pretended  to  take  fire  at  this  anfwer,  and  openly 
inveighed  againft  the  perfon  and  government  of  the 
king ;  while  Ireton,  Teeming  to  fpcak  the  fenfe  of  the 
army,  under  the  appellation  of  many  tboufandi  of  the 
godlyy  faid  that  the  king,  having  denied  the  four  pro- 
poiitions,  which  were  cflcntial  to  the  fafety  and  pro- 
tedion  of  his  people;  they  were  freed  from  all  obliga- 
tions to  allegiance,  and  muft  fettle  the  nation,  without 
any  longer  confulting  fo  mifguided  a  prince.  Crom- 
well added,  that  it  was  expeAed  the  parliament  would 
thenceforth  rule  and  defend  the  kingdom  by  their 
own  power  and  refolutions,  and  not  accuftom  the  peo- 
ple any  longer  to  expeft  fafety  and  government  from 
an  obftinate  man,  whofc  heart  God  had  hardened  j7.  A.D.164R. 
In  confcquence  of  thefe  arguments,  it  was  voted.  That     J*°-  "5- 

37.  C.  Walker's  Hifi*  •fMtpendinej. 
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M  la<H^  addrei&s  be  madle  to  the  ki  ibr  any  Ictn 
Dr  incflaget  received  from  him  ;  and  ;t  it  be  acconi)^ 
ed  treafon  for  any  one,  withoat  leave  of  the  tm 
houfes  of  parliament^  tehave  an  jiotercourfe  with  hiii>^ 

By  this  vote  the  king  was  in  reality  dethroned,  aa< 
the  whole  conftitution  formally  overthrown.  Aadthi 
conmonS)  in  order  to  Aipport  fo  violent  a  meaOiity  i^ 
faed  adcclarat'^oDft  in  which  the  blickcft  calnmaiet  wm 
thrown  upon  the  king;  as  if  they  had  hoped,  by  blafliig 
his  fame,  to  prepare  the  nation  for  the  Tiolence  ii^ 
tended  againfl  his  perfon.  By  command  of  the  umj^ 
he  WHb  fiiat  up  in  clofe  confinement;  all  his  fervaeti 
were  removed,  and  all  correfpondence  with  his  (nmk 
was  cut  off.  In  this  ftate  of  dreary  folitudf,  wfaikk 
expefied  every  moment  to  be  poifoned  or  aflaffinttdi 
be  i^epofed  himielf  with  confi4rnce  ;n  the  arms  of  dni 
Gitat  Being,  who  penetrates  and  fuflains  all  natoie^ 
and  whofe  chaftifements,  if  received  with  piety  uA 
refignation,  he  regarded  as  the  furefl  pledges  of  hrowt 
and  affefiion  3\ 

Ik  the  meantime,  the  army  and  parliament  enjoyed 
not  in  trinqnillity  that  power  which  they  had  ufurped. 
The  Scots,  enraged  at  the  depreffion  of  the  preCby  tenia 
party,  had  protefted  againft  the  four  proportions,  is 
containing  too  great  a  diminution  of  the  king's  cifi 
power,  and  providing  no  fecurity  for  religion;  andtfci 
pcrfons  fcnt  to  London  for  this  purpofc,  and  who  ac» 
companied  the  Englifh  commiflioners  to  the  Ifleef 
Wight,  had  fecretly  entered  into  engagements  with 

31.  Rndi worth,  vol.  ▼IIL 

3:.  Hume,  vol.  vii.  ••  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chaftifcth?"  wm 
indeed  a  text  that  Charles  hid  much  occafion  to  call  to  hit  aHLfiaoff : 
and  a  firm  belief  in  this  confolatnry  dodrine  fupported  him  luder  all  b 
iuScr'tngt,  and  made  him  triumph  even  in  the  hour  of  deatfi. 

Charlci, 
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$3arlet^  for  anniog  Scotland  ia  tu  favour  '^.    Nor  was 

Ivy^lAn^  quiet  oader  ix%  new  mafiers.     The  people^    

tpf^itd  from  their  delirianiy  found  themfelves  loaded  A7p>*|f 
.with  a  variety  of  uses,  formerly  unknown^  aod  icarce- 
Ij  any  appearance  of  law  or  liberty  remainiog  in  the 
jihiiinifiration  of  government.  Every  part  of  the  kix^« 
^m  was  agitated  with  tnmalu^  infurredions,  andcoa* 
piracies;  and  all  orders  of  men  were  inflamed  with 
indignation  at  feeing  the  military  prevail  over  the  civil 
ttpwer,  and  both  king  and  parliament  reduced  to  fob* 
leftion  by  a  mercenary  army. 

But  although  the  whole  Englifh  nation  feeroed  to 
l^pree  indeclaring  their  deteftation  of  military  tyranny^ 
jdie  end  which  the  fcveral  parties  purfued  were  fo  dif- 
lerent,  that  little  concert  was  obferved  in  their  infur- 
redioos.  A  jealoufy  alfo  prevailed  between  them  and 
the  Scots,  who  had  nurched  a  coniiderable  army  fouth- 
ward,  under  the  marquis  of  Hamilton;  and  before  the 
^Murliamcnt,  where  the  Prefi>y  terians  bad  again  acquir* 
ed  the  afcendant,  could  conclude  a  treaty,  on  which  they 
had  entered  with  the  king,  Cromwell  and  his  afTociatec, 
by  their  vigour  and  adivity,  had  routed  the  Scots,  and 
difperfed  or  fubdued  all  the  Englifh  infurgcnts.  But 
the  parliament,  th#ugh  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  pre- 
irtiting,  had  ftill  the  courage  to  refift,  Denzil  HoUis^ 
tilt  prefent  leader  of  the  Prefbyterians,  was  a  man  of 
gieat  intrepidity ;  and  many  others  of  the  party  feemed 
to  inherit  the  fame  unconquersMefpirit.  Itwasmagna* 
ttimoufly  propofed  by  thefe  bold  fenators,  that  the  ge* 
lieraU,  and  principal  officers  of  the  army,  (hould«  for 
their  difobedience  and  ufurpations,  be  proclaimed  trai- 
tors by  the  parliament*^. 


3  J.  Clarendon,  vol.  ▼.     Burnet's  Mem,  §/  Hmmltt, 

34   Raihwort)i;  voL  viii.   C:aren4tm,  vol.  v.    Hmme,  vsL  vix. 
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^ART  ir.       The  generals,  however,  were  not  to  be  frightened 
it!D.iii8.  ^y  ^ords.     They  marchea  the  army  to  London;  and 
placing  guards  in  Whitehall,  the  Meufe,  St.  James'S| 
Durham-houfe,  Covent-gardcn,  and  Palace-yard,  far- 
rounded  the  parliament  with  their  forces.     Yet  the 
commons  attempted,  in  the  face  of  the  army,  to  fioifli 
their  treaty  with  the  king;  and,  after  a  violent  debatt 
of  three  days,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  tbirty-fix, 
above  an  oppolition  of  eighty-three,  that  the  king's 
conceffions  were  a  foundation  for  the  partiameot  to 
proceed  upon  in  the  fettlement  of  the  kingdom.    This 
was  the  time  for  the  generals  to  interpofe  :  and  they 
knew  it.    Next  morning,  when  the  commons  wereta 
meet,  colonel  Pride,  formerly  a  drayman,  had,  by  or- 
der of  hisfuperiors,  environed  the  houfe  with  a  party 
of  foldiers.     He  feized  in  the  paflage  forty-one  mem* 
bers  of  the  prefbyterian  party  :  above  an  hundred  and 
fifty  more  commoners  were  excluded;  and  none  were 
allowed  to  enter  but  the  moft  furious  and  determined 
of  the  Independents,  who  did  not  exceed  fixty  in  nam* 
ber.     This  remnant,  ludicroufly  called  the  Rump^  in- 
ftantly  reverfed  the  former  vote,  and  declared  the 
king's  conceilions  unfatisfaflory'^. 

The  future  proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  if  a  fa- 
natical junto,  entirely  under  the  dircAion  of  the  army, 
can  dcfcrve  that  honourable  name,  were  worthy  of  the 
members  that  com pofcd  it.  Afterhavingexcrcifedthcir 
vengeance  on  all  whom  they  feared,  or  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  late  infurrcftions,  they  determined  to 
clofe  the  fcene  with  the  public  trial  and  execution  of 
their  fovercign.  A  committee  of  the  houfc  of  commons 
was  according  appointed  to  bring  in  a  charge  againft 
the  king ;  and,  on  their  report,  a  vote  palTcd,  declar* 

35.  Rulhwnrth,  vol.  viii     CUrcDdon,  vol.  y.    Httxne,  vol.  rii. 
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\pg  it  High  Treaf^n  i;i  a  King  to  lev.^  war  again  ft  his    LETTER 

Pcrliamentj  and   appointing  an  High  Court  of  Jujiia    ^  -^-i_f 

tb  try  Charles  Stuart  for  that  crime.    Thisvotc  A.D.il4S. 

was  fent  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  rejefled  without 

one  difTenting  voice,  contemptible  as  were  the  few  peers 

€hat  now  attended  !    But  the  commons  were  not  to  be 

flopped  by  fo  fmall  an  obftacle.  Having  firft  ef^abliihed 

the  principle,  that  "  the  people  are  the  origin  ol  alljujl 

^'  power '^^  a  maxim  noble  in  itfelf,  but  which,  as  in  the 

prefent  cafe,  may  be  perverted  to  the  worft  of  purpofes, 

they  next  declared,  **  That  the  commons  of  England, 

*•  aflembled  in  parliament,  being  chofcn  by  the  people, 

**  and  reprcfenting  them,  have  the  fuprcme  authprity 

**  of  the  nation,  and  that  whatever  is  enafted  and  de- 

**  dared  law  by  the  commons,  hath  the  force  of  law, 

*•  without  the  confent  of  the  king  or  houfe  of  peers  ^*.'* 

This  matter  being  fettled,  the  ordinance  for  the  trial   A.  D.  i649» 

of  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  was  again  read,      J*"*' 

and  unanimoufly  agreed  to. 

*'Shoum^  any  one  have  volunlarily  propofed,^*  faid 
Cromwell,  "  to  bring  the  king  to  punifhment,  I  fhogld 
**  have  regarded  him  as  the  greateft  traitor;  butfincc 
**  Providence  and  ncceflity  have  caft  us  upon  it,  I  wilt 
**  pray  to  God  for  a  blefling  on  youi-counfels,  though' 
**  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  any  advive  on  this 
"  important  occafion.  Even  I  myfelf,'*  added  he, 
**  when  I  was  lately  offering  up  petitions  for  his  ma- 
•*  jefty*s  reftoration^  felt  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roo^ 
*•  of  my  mouth,  and  confidered  this  fupernatnral  move- 
»<  ment  as  the  anfwer  which  Heaven,  having  rejeSecf 
*•  the  kingi  had  fent  to  my  fupplications'7!** 
« 

-    Colonel  Harrifon,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  and  the 
moft  furious  enthufiaft  in  the  army,  wiis  fent  with  a 

36.  ParL  Hjfi*  voU  XtU.  37.  14.  ibid. 
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itrong  party  to  condoft  the  king  to  London.     ATI  iht 
aTd.  1649.    ^*^^'^'^'  fymbols  of  fovcrcignty  were  now  withdrtwQf 
and  Charles  was  fenfibie,  that  a   period  would,  in  a 
fhort  time,  be  put  to  his  life  ;  yet  could  be  not  per- 
fuade  himfelf,  after  all  the  fteps  that  had  been  taken, 
that  his  enemies  really  meant  to  conclude  their  tio- 
lences  by  a  public  trial  and  execution.     The  form  of 
the  trial,  however,  was  foon  regulated,  and  the  high 
court  of  juftice,  or  rather  of  iniquity,  fully  confiitutcd. 
Jaa.  ti.        It  fat  in  Weftminifter-ball,  and  contifted   of  nearao 
hundred  and  fifty  perfons,  as  named  by  the  commoiis; 
•  though  fcarce  feventy  ever  attended,  and  few  of  theft 
were  men  of  either  birth  or  charafter.  Cromwell,  Ire* 
ton,  Harrifon,  and  other  officers  of  the  army  ;  fome 
members  of  the  lower  houfe,  and  fome  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, were  the  awful  judges  appointed  to  try  their  foTC* 
reign.     Bradfhaw,  a  lawyer^  was  chofen  prefident; 
Coke,  another  lawyer,  was  appointed  folicitor  for  the 
people  of  Enghnd,  and  Doriflaus,  Steele,  and  Atu^ 
were  named  affiftants. 

Though  the  king  had  long  been  detained  a  prifoo- 
er^  and  was  now  produced  as  a  criminal,  he  ftill  re- 
membered what  he  owed  to  himfelf  before  fuch  an 
inferior  tribunal,  and  fufiained  with  compofurc  and 
magnanimity  the  majcfty  of  the  throne.  Being  con- 
ducted to  a  chair,  placed  within  the  bar,  he  took  hb 
feat  with  his  hat  on,  and  forrcyed  his  judges  with  an 
air  of  dignified  difdain.  The  folicitor  reprefented,  in 
the  name  of  the  commons.  That  Cliarlcs  Stuart,  being 
admitted  king  of  England,  and  entrufted  with  a  limit- 
ed power,  had  ncvcrthelcfs,  from  a  wicked  dcfign  to 
ercft  an  unlimited  and  tyrannical  government,  traiter- 
oufly  and  mallciouily  levied  war  againft  the  prefcot 
parliament,  and  the  people  whom  they  reprefented, and 
was  therefore  impeached  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer, 
and  a  public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  contnon* 

wealtik 
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wealtli.    When  the  charge  was  finifhcd,  the  prcfidcnt 
dircAed  bis  difcourfe  to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  the 
court  expefled  his  anfwer.  Charles,  with  great  temper  A,D.i649. 
and  finnncfs,  dedinedthe  authority  of  the  court.  HaY« 
sng  been  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament,  and  having  fintfhed  almoft  every  article, 
Kchad  ttptQcd^  he  (aid,  before  this  time,  to  be  brought 
to  hit  capital  in  another  manner,  and  to  have  been  re- 
ftored  to  his  power,  dignity,  and  revenue,  as  well  as 
to  his  perfonal  liberty ;  that  he  could  now  perceive  no 
appearance  of  the  upper  houfe,  fo  eiTential  a  part  of 
tlie  conftitution ;  and  had  learned,  that  even  the  com* 
mens,  whofe  authority  was  pleaded,  were  fubdued  by 
lawlefs  force ;  that  the  whole  authority  of  the  ftate, 
though  free  and  united,  was  not  entitled  to  try  himt 
their  hereditary  king ;  that  he  acknowledged  he  had  a 
T a tJ ST  committed  to  him,  and  one  moft  facred  and 
inviolable  :  he  was  entrufted  with  the  liberties  of  his 
people,  and  would  not  now  betray  them,  by  recogniz* 
ing  a  power  founded  on  the  moft  atrocious  violence 
and  ufurpation ;  that  having  taken  arms, and  frcquentlf 
expofcd  his  life  in  defence  of  public  liberty,  of  the  con- 
ftitution, and  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
be  was  willing,  in  this  laft  and  moft  folema  fcene,  ta 
feal  with  his  blood  thofe  precious  rights,  for  which^ 
diough  unfuccef&fully,  he  had  ftruggled  fo  long*'.  The 
preiident  ftill  contended,  that  the  king  muft  not  de^ 
cline  the  authority  of  his  judges ;  that  they  over-ruled 
his  obje£tions ;  that  they  were  delegated  by  the  peo* 
pie,  the  only  fource  of  all  lawful  power ;  and  that  kings 
themfelvcs  aft  only  in  truft  from  that  communitjTf 
which  had  Invefted  this  high  court  of  juftice  with  itt|tt« 
rifdiAiop. 

3S.  Stsfi  TrUlf,  vnl.  Ii.    Rttlhworth,  toI.  vili.    ClaroodMt  rtli  v. 
C.  Walker's  Jfi/I.  tflndefenJimy,    LttdloW,  Twl.  i. 

£  e  a  Thuii 
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PART  II.  Three  timeswasCharles  produced  before  the  court, 
^^-^^  and  as  often  declined  its  jurifdidion^  On  the  fourth 
fitting,  the  judges  having  examined  fome  witnefles,  by 
whom  it  was  proved.  That  the  king  had  appeared  in 
^  arms  againft  the  forces  commifEoned  by  the  parliameot, 
they  pronounced  fcntence  againft  him;  adjudging, that 
he,  the  faid  Charles  Stuart|  as  a  tyraBt,  traitor,  mur- 
derer, and  public  enemy,  Ihould  be  put  to  death,  by  the. 
fevering  of  his  head  from  his  body.  Firm  and  intre- 
pid in  all  his  appearances  before  his  judges,  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  never  forgot  himfelf  either  as  a  prince 
or  as  a  man  :  nor  did  he  difcover  any  emotion  at  this 
extraordinary  fentence ;  but  feemed  to  look  down,  with 
a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  on  all  the  efforts  of 
human  malice  and  iniquity  39.  Three  days, were  aU. 
lowed  him  between  his  fentence  and  execution.  Theft 
he  paffed  in  great  tranquillity,  occupying  himfelf 
chiefly  in  reading  and  devotion,  and  every  night  fleptas 
found  as  ufual;  though  the  noife  of  workmen  employed 
in  framing  the  fcafFold,  and  making  other  preparations 
for  his  exit,  continually  refoundcd  in  his  ears**. 

Charles  however,  though  thus  opprcffed  by  a  re- 
bellious fa£lion,  was  not  fufFcred  to  die  without  the 
tear  of  compaffion,  or  the  intcrpofition  of  friendly 
powers.  The  people  who,  in  their  mifguided  fury, 
had  before  fo  violently  rejcfted  him,  now  avowed  hira 
for  their  monarch,  by  their  generous  forrow;  nor  could 
they  forbear  pouring  forth  their  prayers  for  his  prefer- 
vation,  notwithftanding  the  rod  of  tyranny  that  hung 
over  them.  The  French  ambaflador,  by  orders  from 
his  court,  interpofcd  in  the  king's  behalf;  the  Dutch 
employed  their  good  offices ;  the  Scots  exclaimed,  and 
proiefted  againft  the  intended  violence,  which  infalt- 
ingly  pretended  to  conceal  itfelf  under  the  femblance 
©f  law  and  jufticej  and  the  queen  and  the  prince  of 

2  *  '   Wales 
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Wnlei  wrote  pathetic  letters  to  the  parliament.     But  letter 

all  their  folicitations  were  in  vain.     Nothing  could  >^*';   , 

aJtcr  the  refolutiont  of  men,  whofe  ambitious  projcfts  a.D.  1649. 
required  the  blood  of  their  fovereign  ks  a  feal. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  the  king  rofe  early,  jan.  j^. 
and  continued  his  devotions  till  noon,  ailifted  by  bi- 
ihop  Juxoir;  a  man  whofe  mild  and  fteady  virtues  very 
much  refembled  thofe  of  his  fovereign.  The  ftreet 
before  Whitehall  was  the  place  deftined  for  the  exe- 
cution ;  it  being  intended,  by  chufing  that  place,  to 
difplay  more  fully  the  triumph  of  popular  juftice  over 
tyrannical  power.  And  Charles,  having  drank  a  glafs 
o£  wine,  and  ate  a  bit  of  bread,  walked  through  the. 
cBanquetting-houfe  to  the  fcafFold,  which  was  covered 
with  black  cloth.  In  the  middle  of  it  appeared  the' 
block  and  axe,  with  two  executioners  in  mafques.  Se- 
veral troops  of  horfc  and  companies  of  foot  were  plac- 
ed around  it ;  and  a  vafl  number  of  fpeftators  waited, 
in  filent  horror,  at  a  greater  diftance.  The  king  eyed 
all  thefe  folemn  preparations  with  great  compofure  ;• 
and  finding  that  he  could  not  expcft  to  be  heard  by 
the  people,  he  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  few  about  hi^ 
perfon,  but  particularly  to  colonel  Tomlinfon,  to  whofe 
care  he  had  been  lately  committed,  and  on  whom  he 
had  wrought  an  entire  convcrfion.  He  vindicated  him- 
felf from  the  accufation  of  having  commenced  war 
againft  his  parliament.  But,  although  ionoceAt.to<» 
ward  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the  equity  of  his 
execution  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  ;  and  obfcrvcd,  that  an 
unjuft  fcntence,  which  he  had  fuffcred  to  take  efFcft 
upon  the  earl  of  Strafford,  was  now  puniftied  by  aa 
unjuft  fentence  upon  himfelf *i.     He  declared,  that 

he 

4T.  I  have  formerly  talccn  occafion  to  obfenrc,  That  Charles  ou^ht  not 
to  have  given  his  aflent  to  the  bill  uf  attainder  againfl  StrafTurd,  unleik 
%ie  thoaght  hit  mioiflar  ^^^  exceeded  hit  inftru<3ionf.  Thit  foleain  ex- 
prcffion  of  remorfe,  provet  that  the  king  believed  him  guiltlcft.     And 

£  e  3  StraSbrd*t 
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9ART  n.   he  fbrgave  all  hit  enemies,  even  the  chief  ioftranenti 
A.  D.  1649.  ^^  ^^^  death  ;  but  exhorted  them  and  the  whole  na- 
tion  to  return  to  the  ways  of  peace,  by  paiying  obe- 
dience to  their  lawful  fovereign,  his  fon  and  fticcef- 
for<». 

The  ft  exhortations  being  (inilhed,  the  king  pre- 
pared himfelf  for  the  block ;  bifliop  Juxon  in  the  ofeaii« 
time  warning  him,  that  there  was  but  one  ftage  more 
kietween  him  and  heaven,  and  that,  though  trouble* 

8cr«fliird*«  TindiettioD  of  himfelf  from  the  MemfaHm  of  ngmr^  m  1  Idltr 
to  hU  intimate  friend,  fir  Chriftupher  Wandcfworth,  follj  juAifies  the 
charadcr  I  have  given  of  Kim ;  esphina  the  motives  of  his  CMidid,  lad 
evinces  the  neceflity  of  ftrong  meaforea,  at  well  as  their  confonnitr  ts 
the  will  of  his  maftcr.  «  I  have  been  reprefented/*  faya  he»  *^  rather  ai 
**  a  haOuw  of  Buda,  than  the  minift«r  of  a  pious  and  Chriftian  kiofi 
**  Howbcit,  if  I  were  not  much  miftaken  in  myfeif,  it  wma  qolte  tk 
«*  contrarf.  No  man  could  (hew  wherein  I  had  exprefled  it  in  my  oa- 
"  turr;  no  friend  would  charge  me  with  it  in  my  private  cunveiiatMo; 
**  no  creature  had  found  it  in  the  management  of  my  dom^ftic  a&in ; 
**  fo  if  I  ftood  fo  clear  in  all  thefe  refpeds,  it  waa  to  be  confefed  by 
**  any  tqmal  mimJ^  that  it  was  not  any  thing  xvUhim,  but  the  msc^Uy  •fkU 
*«  majtff  t ftrxiety  which  enforced  me  into  afetming  (Iri^nefs  «i#w«r^. 
^  And  that  was  the  reafon  indeed ;  for  where  I  found  a  crown,  a  choftli, 
^and  a  peoplc^M7/</,  I  could  not  imagine  to  redeem  them  from  andcr 
*  the  prcffure  with  gracious  fmiles  and  gentle  looks^  Where  a  domin-os 
**  was  once  gotten  and  fettled,  it  might  be  flayed  and  kept  where  it  wai, 
**  by  foft  and  moderate  cvunXels,  but  where  z  fwe'reignty  (be  it  fpokcB 
<«  with  reverence)  was  gdng  dorvn  tbe  bill^  the  nature  of  men  did  fu  talJlr 
.  **ftdc\t\\.o  thtfatbt  ot  uitcenttouUd  liberty,  as  it  would  not  bc  brmrit itJ 
**  without  Jtrtngthy  nc»r  be  forcai  up  tbe  bill  agatH  but  by  wnmr.  Alii 
•<  true  it  was,  I  knew  no  other  rule  to  govern  ly,  but  by  rnt-^rd  and  /»• 
**  nijhment.  If  this  htjbarpnefs^  if  this  bcyjrvm/y,  I  dcfire  to  be  better 
*«  inJlruSled  by  his  niajefiy  and  thdr  lordlhips/'  (this  letter  being  the 
fuS0ance  of  a  fpccch  in  the  privy,  council)  •*  for  in  truth  it  did  not  feem 
*•  fo  to  me.  However,  if  I  were  once  Uli  that  his  majcdy  liktim^U  k 
•*  thusferved,  I  would  readily  eomfurm  myftlf\  follow  the  btnt  and  rams' 
•«  of  my  9^»}H  difpojition^  which  is  to  be  ^zn'r/— Here  his  majefty  interrsft- 
"  cU  me,  and  faiJ,  that  was  nofewrity :  if  Iferved  him  •thervn/e,  I  fllO&U 
«*  not  ferve  him  ad  he  exptHedfrun  me"  Strafford's  LetUrt  and  DifftiJM, 
vol.  ii. 

42.  State  Trials,  vol.  ii.     Rufliworth,  vol.  viii.     Whillocke,  p.  375i 
Burnet,  vol.  i.    Hebert's  Man,  p.  117—127, 

fomC) 
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.Ibme,  it  was  fliort.  "  I  go,"  ikid  Charley  "  from  a  LETTER 
•♦  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  dif-  ,  -^^^ 
'^tvrbance  can  arife.**— **  You  arc  exchanged,'*  re-  A.t).  164^ 
plied  the  bi{hop,  <*  f rem  a  temporal  to  an  eternal  crowa : 
*'  a  good  exchange  !"  One  of  the  executioners,  at  a 
fiogle  blow,  fevered  die  king's  head  from  his  body  ;  and 
the  other  holding  it  up,  ftreaming  with  blood,  cried 
mloud,  **  This  is  the  head  of  a  Traitor  ♦!  J"  Grief, 
terror,  and  indignation,  took  at  once  hold  of  the  hearts 
of  the  aftonifhed  fpeflators  ;  each  of  whom  Teemed  to 
accufe  himfelf  either  of  aflive  didoyalty  to  his  mur- 
dered fovcreign,  or  with  too  indolent  a  defence  of  his 
oppreflfed  caufe,  and  to  regard  himfelf  as  an  accomplice 
in  this  horrid  timnfaftion,  which  had  fixed  an  indelible 
ftain  upon  the  chara£ter  of  the  nation^  and  muft  ex« 
pofe  it  to  the  vengeance  of  an  offended  Deity.  Tho 
fame  fentiments  fprcad  thcmfelves  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  people  were  every  where  ovcr^ 
whelmed  with  forrow  and  confufion,  as  foon  as  in* 
formed  of  the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  the  king,  and  filled 
with  unrelenting  hatred  againft  the  authors  of  his 
death.  His  fufFerings,  his  magnanimity,  his  patience, 
his  piety,  and  his  Chriftian  deportment,  made  all  his 
errors  be  forgot ;  and  nothing  was  now  to  be  heard, 
but  lamentations  ajnd  felf- reproaches  4% 

Charles 

43.  Id.  ibid.  It  being  remarked  thit  the  ki0|r»  the  moment  before  bt 
ftrcrtched  out  hU  neck  to  tbe  exeaitioner»  bad  emphatically  pronounced 
the  word  Rimbi<bkk!  great  myfterict  were  Tuppofed  to  be  concealed 
nil  tier  that  exprcflion ;  and  the  generals  tufiftcd  that  Juxon  Ihpuld  inform 
them  of  iu  latent  meaning.  The  bilhop  told  them,  thfu  the  kiog  hay* 
ing  frequently  charged  h*m  to  inculcute  on  hin  fon  the  forgiveneituf  bit 
murderers,  had  taken  this  opportunity,  in  the  lail  moment  of  his  hfe, 
to  reiterate  that  dtlire ;  and  that  his  mild  fpirit  than  terminated  its  pre- 
fcn(  courfc,  by  an  ad  uf  benevolence  toward  hit  greateft  cncmieAi 
Hume,  vol.  vii. 

44.  This  difpofition  of  mind  was  much  heightened  by  the  appearaneo 
of  the  Icon  Bafilikc;  a  work  publiibed  in  the  king's  name  s  '^w  days  af» 
tcr  hia  execution,  and  coMiining*  beiide  hit  prayers  in  the  eiercife  of 

S€4  his 
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Charles  I.  was  of  a  middling  ftatare,  ilroog 
well  proportioned.  His  features  were  regular,  an< 
afped  fweet  but  melancholy.  He  excelled  in  horfen 
ihip  and  other  manly  Qxercifes.  His  judgment 
found,  histafte  elegant,  and  hfs  general  temper  m< 
ate.  He  was  a  iincere  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
beralencouragerof  thofe  who  purfucd  them.  As  a  a 
his  character  was  unexceptionable,  and  even  highly 
cmplary  ;  in  a  word,  we  mayiay  with  lord  Clarenc 
that  **  he  was  the  worthieft gentleman,  the  beft  mai 
««  the  beft  friend,  the  beft  hxifband,  the  beft  fat 
<*  and  the  beft  Chriftian  in  his  dominions.'*  But 
had  the  misfortune,  as  a  king,  to  be  educated  in  I: 
notions  ofthc  royal  prerogative,  whiah  he  thought  ii 


|i:f  private  devotions,  mcJitatlons  or  fclf-convcrfations,  in  whic): 
pioft  blameable  mcafures  of  his  government  are  vindicated  or  pall 
A  performance  fo  full  of  piety,  mccKncfs,  aiid  humanity,  bch'eved  i 
written  by  the  Royal  Martyr,  aa  he  wai  ca.lcd  by  the  fricndt  of  the  cl 
and  monarchy,  andpublilhcd  at  fo  critical  a  time,  had  wonderful  c 
upon  the  nation.  It  paffed  rapidly  through  many  editions;  and,  indt 
dent  of  all 'pr'ejrfd'ce  or  pkrtiality,  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  wo; 
merit,  efpecially  in  regard  to  ftylc  and  compffitioiJ.  JJut  whether 
really  the  produ<5iion  of  Charles,  or  of  Dr.  Gauden,  is  a  matter  no 
fettled  among  the  learned;  though  the  inttrnal  proofs,  it  i.^  owned 
ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  advocates  for  this  unfortimarr  prince,  w 
ftyle  was,  en  all  dccafions",  as  remarkable  for  its  purity,  ncatntf*, 
fimplieity,  the  charaderiftics  of  thr  Icon,  as  Dr.  Cinndch's  for  the  o; 
fite  faultP.  Along  with  that  performance  were  publiflied  fcvcral  cil 
•  and  particularly  a  poem,  which  has  been  much  admired,  entitled  iUl 
in  Mi/fry^  faid  to  have  been  written  by  the  king  during  his  confiucD 
in  Carilbrook  caftle,  in  the  year  164S.  The  two  fiill  lla:.2as  of 
poem  are  fufiiciently  remarkable  to  merit  the  attention  nf  the  hiftor 
as  they  contain  a  vindicatioo  of  Chariot's  veracity,  by  way  of  appca 
VI  awful  Judge,  whom  he  cou  d  not  ho^c  to  deceive. 

"  Great  Monarch  of  the  WorU,  from  whofc  power  fpriiigs 

**  The  potency  and  power  of  kings, 

•*  Record  the  royal  woe,  my  iuffcring  fings ; 

•*  And  teach  my  tongue^  that  ever  did  «/»;£b« 

«  JU  faculties  ill  Truth's  fcraphic  //W, 

'♦  To  track  the  Treafim  of  thy  foes  »od  mini/'* 

dut 
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to  fupport,  at  a  time  when  his  people  were  little  1-IiTTER 
acd  to  refpeft  fuch  rights*^ ;  and  to  be  fupcrftiti-  .    -^-^uj 
'devoted  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  when  the  A.  D.  1649. 
nee  of  fanaticifm  was  ready  to  overturn  both  the 
:h  and  monarchy.   In  the  convulfion  occafioned  by 
oppolite  humours  and  prctenfions,  he  fell  beneath 
jry  of  an  ambitious  faftion,  a  martyr  tohisprin- 
5  and  the  Englifh  conftitution.     Had  he  acceded 
early  to  the  rcafonable  demands  of  the  commons, 
ight  perhaps  have  avoided  his  fate.   Yet  their  fu- 
encroachments  on  the  prerogative,  after  thoftde- 
Is  had  been  granted,  leave  it  doubtful,  whether 
would,  at  any  time,  have  been  fatisfied  withequit* 
ronceffions,  or  whether  it  was  poffible  for  Charles, 
ly  line  of  conduft,  to  have  averted  the  evils  that 
ook  him,  unlefs  he  had  pofleffcd  vigour  and  ca- 
f  enough  to  have  crufhed  the  Vifing  fpirit  of  li* 
;  an  event  which  muft  have  proved  no  lefs  dan- 
s  to  the  conftitution  than  the  Viftory  of  the  par- 
nt.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  too  eafy  . 
tiding  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and  too  apt  ta 
to  violent  counfels.    His  abilities,  like  thofc  of 
ther,  (hone  more  in  reafoning  than  in  action  j 

*hc  king's  fdi.timonts,  Jn  r<igar4  to  govcromcnt,  ftcm  to  have 
Bcicntly  moderate  before  his  death.  '<  Give  hslieflo  my  exprri' 
fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  <*  never  to  affeS  more 
'fs  or/rrrog-j/ivr  than  v.hat  is  really  and  intrinficalif  for  tht  good 
\Tfibjef1sy  not  \htfatitfcaion  of/avouriM.  M"  you  thus  ufc  It,  you 
ever  want  means  to  be  a  father  to  all,' and i  bountiful  priuce  to 
^'hom  you  incline  to  be  extraordinarily  gracious  to.  Yeu  may 
re,  that  all  men  trufl  their  trcafurc  where  it  returns  them  iti- 
and  if  a  prince,  like  the  fca,  receive  and  repay  all  the  frdh 
s,  which  the  rivet  sentruft  with  him,- they 'witl  not  grud^,  hut 
hcmfelvet  to  make  him  up  an  mCtpm,  Thefe  conHderations  may 
fou  as  great  a  prince,  as  your  father  is  a  low  one  ;  and  your  {late 
L>  fo  much  the  more  eilabliibed,  at  mine  hath  been  Hiaken  :  for 
)jeAshavc  learned,  I  dare  fay,  that  vLlorus  we'r  tbeir priruet  are 
mpbt  over  tbemfelva\  and  fo  will  more  unwillingly  hearken  tn 
:a  hereafter."  This  letter  was  written  foon  after  the  laft  nego* 
L  wrb  the  parliament  in  the  lile  of  Wight,  in  1648. 

tnd 
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and  bis  virtues,  as  well  as  his  talents,     ;re  better  faj 
ed  to  private  than  to  public  life.  Ashe     inted  firmoci 
jn  his  regal  capacity,  he  is  alfo  reproached  with  WM 
of  fincerity;  and  to  thefe  two  defeds  in  his  charaAoj 
but  more  efpccially  to  a  flrong  imputation  of  thefaf    = 
ter,  from  which  he  candot  be  altogether  vindicaidl    = 
have  been  afcribed,  by  the  zealous  friends  of  freedom    = 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  royal  caufe,  the  triumph  of  tk 
military  defpots  over  the  parliament,  and  the  death  i 

.  Ch^irlet:.  The  great  body  of  the  commons  were  furclj 
not  enemies  to  monarchy ;  hut  having  no  confidcDctk 
the  king,  they  thought  they  could  never  fufficicntlj 

-  fetter  him  with  limitations.     Hence  their  rigour,  3 
the  rife  of  the  civil  war.    The  fubiequent  events  i 
not  within  their  controuU 

Th  e  death  of  the  king  was  foon  followed  by  the  dib 
folqtion  of  the  monarchy .  The  commons,  after  hatii 
declared  it  high-trcafon  to  proclaim,  or  otherwifeac* 
knowledge  Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called  Prina4 
Waici,  as  fovereign  of  England,  palTed  an  aft  abolilh* 
jng  kingly  power,  as  u/eiejst  hurtbenfomfy  zn6  danitrtss. 
They  alfo  abolifhcd  the  houl'e  of  peers,  as  ujiufi  anJ 
doKgeroui\  and  ordered  a  new  great  leal  to  be  raadc,oa 
one  f.dc  of  which  was  engraved  the  date,  and  on  tb: 
other  they  themfclvcs  were  rcprcfented  as  aflcmblcdia 
p;irliament,  with  this  infcription  :  "In  the  Tit^'i 
"  Year  or  Freedom,  by  God's  Bless inc  re 
'^  STORED  *<*."  It  was  committed  in  charge  to  a  ccr* 
tain  number  of  pcrfons,  denominated  ^hi  Confeyv^nn 
of  the  Liberties  of  England',  in  whofe  name  all  public 
hufinefs  was  tranfafted,  under  the  dire£iion  of  the 
houfe  of  commons.  The  king's  ftatuc  in  the  Eir 
change  was  thrown  down;  and,  on  the  pedeftal,  the 
follQwiqg  words  were  infcribed  :—£*//  I'p^anKUSj  Rf 

46.  Jaurnahy  Jan.  X64S-9. 
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pm  tiltimMsi  «  The  Tyrant  the  laft  of  the  Kings,  ii  ^TTE«L 
■*gOnc*7."  ™ 

We  muft  now,  my  dear  Philip,  turn  afidc  to  con* 
^cmpiate  the  affairs  on  thecontincnt,  apd  take  a  view  of 
Kliofe  events  that  introduced  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
before  we  carry  farther  the  tranfaftions  of  England. 


LETTER        VIIL 

Jl  general Vifw  of  the  European  Continent^  fr§m  the 
Peace  of  y/ Est PH A LlAi  in  1648,  io  ibe  PYkEKEAif 
jTreaty^  in  1659,  and  the  Peace  0/ Oliy  a,  in  1660I 

THOUGH  the  peace  of  Weflphalia  reftored  Iran*    LETTIR 
quillity  to  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe,       ^"^ 
war  was  continued  between  France  and  Spain,  as  I  a.  D.  1641. 
have  formerly  had  occafion  to  obferve%   and  foo» 
broke  out  among  the  northern  powers.  France  was,  ^t 
the  fame  time,  difirafted  by  civil  broils,  though  icis 
fatal  than  thofe  of  England. 

Tif  ESE  broils  were  fomented  by  the  coadjutor* arch- 
Ufliop  of  Paris,  afterward  the  famous  cardinal  de  Retz^ 
fo  well  known  by  bis  interefting  Memoirs^  which  unfold' 
minutely  the  latent  fprings  of  the  intrigues  of  ftatc, 
and  the  principles  by  which  they  are  governed*  Thi# 
extraordinary  man  united  to  the  moft  profligate  man n^/i 
a  profound  genius  and  a  faAious  fpirit.  Confcious  of 
his  fuperior  abilities,  and  jealous  of  the  greatneis  of 
MstzariQe,  whofe  place  of  prime  minifter  he  thuoght 

47.  C  WaOccr'i  Hlft.  cf  ImJ^pctJiMj.    Cbreadofi,  voL  v. 
i.P4ttI.Lctt  LXXIV. 

Limfeif 
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PART  ri.  bimfelf  better  qualified  to  fill,  he  infufed  the  fame  jcl- 
]r£^  c  i  loufies  into  the  nobility  and  the  princes  of  the  blood; 
while  he  roufed  the  people  to  fedition,  by  reprefcntiog, 
in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  the  ignominy  of  fubmittiogto 
the  oppreflive  adminiftration  of  a  ftranger.  Yet  that 
minilter  had  highly  contributed  to  the  grandeur  of  tk 
French  monarchy,  by  the  important  poflTc (lions obtain- 
cd,  and  fccured  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter  ;  nor  were 
the  taxes  complained  of,  more  weighty  than  the  ncccf- 
(ities  of  the  (late  required,  or  half  fo  burthenfomc  as 
thofe  which  the  civil  war  foon  brought  upon  the  king- 
dom, bcfide  its  dcftrufliyc  rage,  and  the  advantage  it 
gave  to  the  Spanifh  arms. 

But  although  the  coadjutor  fecms  to  hare  had  no* 
thing  lefs  at  heart  than  the  good  of  his  country,  fuch  i 
pretence  was  nece(rary^  to  cover  his  ambitious  projefls; 
arnd,  in  order  ftill  farther  to  give  a  fanftion  to  his  pre- 
tended reformation,  he  artfully  drew  the  parliament  of 
Paris  into  his  views.  Inflamed  with  the  love  of  power, 
and  (limulatedby  the  infinuations  of  an  intriguing  pre* 
Iftte,  the  parliament  boldly  fct  its  authority  in  oppofi* 
tion  to  that  of  the  court,  even  before  any  of  the  prio- 
CCS  of  the  blood  had  declared  themfclves.  This  was  a 
very  extraordinary  ftep;  for  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
though  a  rcfpeflable  body,  was  now  no  more  than  the 
firft  college  of  juftice  in  the  kingdom,  the  ancient  par- 
liaments, or  national  aiTcmblics,  having  been  long  fincc 
abolifhed.  But  the  people,  deceived  by  the  name,  and 
allured  by  the  fuccefsful  ufurpations  of  the  Englifh 
parliament,  confidered  the  parliament  of  Paris  as  the 
Parent  of  the  Stati^ :  and  under  its  fanQion,  and  that 
of  the  archbifhop,  they  thought  every  violence  jufti- 

>.  Voltaire,  SU9I9  ic  Lcuh  Xiy,  torn,  i,  chap.  iii. 

fiablc 
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fc^blc  againft  the  court ;  or,  as  was  pretended,  againft   ^^TJp^ 
tbe  miniftcr.  ^^■^-i^ 

A.D.  164S. 

, Lewis  XIV.  was  yet  in  h\$  minority,  and  had  dhf- 
^ovcred  no  fymptoms  of  ihat  ambitious  fpirit,  which 
l^tcrward  fpread  terror  over  Europe.  Anne  of  Auf- 
tria»  tht  queen-regent,  rcpofcd  her  whole  confidence 
HI  cardinal  Ma/arine;  and  Mazarine  had  hitherto  go- 
irerned  the  kingdom  with  prudence  and  moderation. 
Inccnfcd,  however,  to  fee  a  body  of  lawyers,  who  had 

Erchafcd  their  places,  fct  thcmfelves  in  oppofition  to 
\l  authority  by  which  they  were  condituted,  he  or- 
i^red  the  prefidcnt  and  one  of  the  mod  factious  coun- 
sellors to  be  arreftcd,  and  fent  to  prifon.  The  popu- 
lace rofe  ;  barricadoed  the  ftreets ;  threatened  the  car- 
ina! and  the  cjucen-rtgcnt ;  and  continued  their  out- 
rages, till  the  prifoners  were  fetat  liberfy  '. 

Thus  encouraged  by  the  fupport  of  the  people,  the 
parliament  and  the  arch!)iIhop  proceeded  in  their  ca- 
'fialf.  The  queen-regent  could  not  appear  in  public 
without  being  infaltcd.  She  was  continually  reproach-* 
td  with  facrifitingthe  nation  tohcr  friendfliip  for  Ma- 
zhrine,  and  ballads  and  madrigals  were  fung  in  every 
'wrect,  in  order  to  confirm  the  fufpicions  entertained  of 
'liJr  virtue,  or  rather  to  circulate  the  taleof  her  amours. 
iltk  confequencc  of  ihefc  difagrceable  circumftances, 
r-atid  apprehcnfions  of  yet  greater  evils,  the  quecn-re- 
[  Ant  left  Paris,  accompanied  by  her  children  and  her 
^iinifter,  and  retired  to  St.  Germains.  Here,  if  we 
iDay  credit  Voltaire,  the  diftrefs  of  the  ioy^\  family  a.D.  1649. 
Was  fo  great,  that  they  were  obliged  to  pawn  the  / 
ifmwn  jewels,  in  order  to  raife  money  ;  that  the  king 
bitnfelf  was  often  in  want  of  common  neccflarics ;  and 
Lhat  they  were  forced  to  difmifs  the  pages  of  his  cbam- 

3.  J^i^gm.  Jt  Gy'i  Jtli,  torn.  i. 

bcr, 
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PART  I',  bcr,  bccaufc  they  could  not  afford  them  z  mainte- 
*^  -""^    nance  ♦. 

In  the  meantime  the  parliament,  by  folemn  arret, 
declared  cardinal  Mazarine  a  diflufber  of  the  public 
peace,  and  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom.  This  vrastk 
fignal  of  hoftility  and  revolt.  A  feparation  of  parties 
now  took  place;  and  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  duke  of 
Longueville,  the'duke  of  Beaufort,  thedukeof  BobiI* 
lori,  and  their  adherents,  inftigated  by  the  fafiiousfpi- 
rir  of  the  coadjutor,  and  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
making  the  wild  proceedings  of  the  parliament fofafer- 
\ient  to  their  ambitious  views,  came  and  offered  their 
fervices  to  that  body.  Seduced  by  the  example  of 
Paris,  other  cities,  other  parliaments,  and  even  pro- 
vinces revolted:  the  whole  kingdom  was  a  icene  of 
anarchy  and  confufion*  But  the  conduct  of  the  iofur* 
gents  was  every  where  ludricous  and  abfurd.  Hat- 
ing no  diftinfi  aim,  they  had  neither  concert  norcoa* 
rage  to  execute  any  cnterprizc  of  importance;  but 
bailed  their  time  in  vain  parade,  until  the  great  Conde, 
who,  though  diflfatisfied,  with  the  court»  had  eongcd 
in  the  toyal  caufe  at  the  earncft  entreaties  of  the 
queen -regent,  threw  the  capital  into  an  alarm,  and 
difperfed  the  undifciplincd  troops  of  the  parliament 
with  no  more  than  fix  thoufand  men.  A  conference 
was  agreed  to,  and  a  treaty  concluded  at  Rouel*  by 
which  a  general  amnefty  was  granted,  and  a  temporary 
quiet  procured,  but  without  any  extinSion  of  hatred 
on  cither  fide  >'• 

While  the  parties  remained  In  fuch  a  temper,  no 
folid  peace  would  be  expcaed.     The  court,  however, 

4.  Steele f  chap.  iii. 

5.  Mem,  de  Mad.  Motteviile,  toOl.  ili.     Mem.   de   Cut  J»U,  tOOL  t. 
Mem.  de  Card,  de  JUtu,  torn.  i. 

returned 
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returned  to  Paris,  and  the  cardinal  was  received  by    ^^y^^^^ 
riie  people  with  expreffions  of  joy  and  I'atisfaAion.  It    y^  ^-.f 
is  this  levity  of  the  French  nation,  the  abfurd  mix-  A.u,i649» 
turc  of  a  frivolous  gallantry  with  the  intrigues  of 
-fiate,  with  plots  and  confpiracies  !  and  the  influence 
th&t  the  ducbefs  of  Longueville,  and  other  libertine 
women  had,  in  making  the  moft  eminent  leaders  fe- 
▼eraltimeschange  fides,  that  has  made  thefe  contempt-* 
lUe  wars  to  be  confidered  with  fo  much  attention  by 
phiiofophical  writers. 

A  FRESH  inilance  of  that  levity  was  foondifplayed* 
The  prince  of  Conde,  always  the  prey  of  a  refllefs 
mmbitioni  preluming  on  his  great  fervices,  and  fetting 
no  bounds  to  bis  pretenfions,  repeatedly  infulted  the 
queen  and  the  cardinal.  He  alfo,  by  his  haughtinefs, 
difgufted  the  coadjutor,  and  entered  into  cabals  againft 
the  court  with  other  factious  leaders.  By  the  advice 
of  this  intriguing  prelate,  Conde  was  arrefted  at  the  A.D.t65*. 
council  table,  together  with  the  prince  of  Conti  and 
tlie  duke  of  Longueville,  the  very  heads  of  the  maU 
contents;  and  the  citizens  of  Paris,  with  bonfires 
and  public  rejoicings,  celebrated  the  imprifonment  of 
ihofe  turbulent  fpirits,  whom  they  had  lately  adored 
as  their  deliverers'^ ! 

But  the  triumph  of  thcminifter  wasof  (hort  dura- 
lion.  The  imprifonment  of  the  princes  roufed  their 
partizans  to  arms  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  young  king's  unclci  whom' 
thi  cardinal  had  flighted,  became  the  head  of  the  mal- 
contents. Mazarine,  after  fetting  the  princes  at  li- 
berty, in  hopes  of  couciliatingtheir  favour,  was  oblig* 

6.  Mm.  dti  Cmrd.  it  Ritu^  torn.  ii.      Mem.  dw  Comte  d*  Ifrunnt,  tdm« 

7  «d 
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PART  II.    cd  to  fly  firft  to  Liege,  and  then  to  Cologoc ;  whcTcli 
aTd.^o.  continocd  to  govern  the  quccn-rcgcnt,  asif  he  hadv- 
vcr  quitted  the  court.     By  their  intrigues,  ailiftcdkf 
the  coadjutor,  who,  though  he  had  been  deeply  toh 
cerned  in  thcfe  new  difturbances,  was  again  diiTatidd 
with  his  party,  the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  his  brodMr' 
A.,D.  1651.  Turenne  were  detached  from  the  malcontents,   lib* 
zarine  re-entered  the  kingdom,  efcorted  by  (ixdiah 
fand  men.     Conde  once  more  flew  to  arms;  aodlk 
parliament  declared  him  guilty  of  high-treafon,  ocidj 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  fet  a  price  upon  theheaddl 
the  cardinal,  againft  whom  only  he  had  taken  tke 
field7! 

The  great,  but  inconfiftcnt  Condc,  in  this  extremity 
of  his  fortune,  threw  himfelf  upon  the  protedionof 
Spain;  and,  after  purfuingthe  cardinal  and  thecooit 
A.D.  1652.  from  province  to  province,  he  entered  Paris  witha body 
of  Spanifli  troops.  The  people  were  filled  with  admira- 
tion of  his  valour,  and  the  parliament  was  druckwiA 
awe.  In  the  meantime  Turenne,  who,  by  his  mafteriy 
retreats,  had  often  favcd  the  king  when  his  efcape  fccm* 
cd  imprafticablc,  now  condii(5\ed  him  within  fi^hiof 
his  capital;  and  Lewis,  from  ihc  eminence  ofCha- 
ronnc,  beheld  the  famous  battle  of  St.  Antoinc,  near  ! 
the  fuburb  of  that  name,  where  the  two  greateftgcn^ 
rals  in  F'rancc  performed  wonders  at  the  head  of  a  few 
men.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  being  doubtful  whatcon- 
duft  to  purfue,  remained  in  his  palace,  as  did  thecoai 
jutor-archbifhop,  now  cardinal  de  Rctz.  The  parlia- 
ment waited  the  event  of  the  battle,  before  it  poWift- 
ed  any  decree.  The  people,  equally  afraid  of  the troopi 
of  both  parties,  had  fliut  the  city  gates,  and  w^ould  fof- 
fer  nobody  either  to  go  in  or  out.  The  combat  loog 
remained  fufpended,  and  many  gallant  noblemen  were 

7.  Voltaire,  ^ialedt  L^uh  XIF,  chap.  iv. 
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killec)  dir  wounded.    At  laft  it  was  decided  in  favourof    lftt£R 
tbc.prinxre  of  Cohde,  by  a  very  liogular  exertion  of  fc-    ^  _  J^ 
male  intrepidity.   , The  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Or-  A.D.i65a. 
Ican9,  more  refolUte  than  her  father,  had  the  boldnelft 
to  order  the  the  cannon  of  the  Baftile  to  be  fired  upon 
the  king's  troops,  and  Turenne  was  obliged  to  retire*. 
<*  Thcfc  cannon  have  killed  her  Jiulband!"  faid  Ma- 
zarine, when  informed  ot  that  circumftance,  knowing 
bow  ambitious  (He  was  of  being  married  to  a  crowned 
lieaui,  and  diat  fhe  hoped  to  be  queen  of  Prance  9. 

Ekcouraged  by  th^s  fucccfs,  the  parliament  de- 
clared the  duke  of  Orleans  Lieuunant^gemraloftheKing^ 
dotni  an  incomprehenfible  title  that  had  formerly  been 
befiowed  on  the  duke  of  Ma^enne,  during  the  time  of 
the  League :  and  the  prince  of  Condc  was  ftyled  Com- 
mttnder  In  Chief  of  the  Armies  of  France,  Thcfe  new  dig- 
BitieSy  however,  were  of  fliprt  duration,  A  popular  A.P.  1653. 
tuo^ult,  in  which  feveral  citizens  were  killed,  and  of 
which  the  prince  of  Conde  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  au- 
thor, obliged  him  to  quit  Paris,  where  he  found  his 
credit  faft declining;  and  the  king,  in  order  to appeafa 
his  fubjefls,  being  now  of  age,  difmifled  Mazarine, 
who  retired  to  Sedan. 

.  That  meafure  had  the  defired  efFeft.  The  people 
every  where  returned  to^heir  allegiance;  and  Lewis 
entered  hU  capital,  amid  the  acclamations  of  perfons 
of  all  rank^.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  banifhed  the 
^ourt,  and  cardinal  de  Retz  committed  to  prifon. 
^onde,  being  condemned  to  lofe  his  head,  continued 
his  unhappy  engagements  with  Spain*  The  parlia- 
i^nt  was  humbled,  and  Masiarine  recalled '<>;  when, 
finiding  his  power  more  firmly  eftablifhed  than  ever^ 


A.  0. 1655. 


8.  Mm.  dt  Mai.  MtiU^ilU,  tpm.  Y.     Mem,  d$  Cut  Joli^  torn.  ii. 
^.  Voltage,  SitiUt  chap.  It.  10.  Vpltaircy  ubi  fup. 
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PART  n-  die  fqbtk.ltaiian,  in  the  exaltation  of  I  iMtrt  at  Al 
\^uf^  uniTerial  homage  tbmtwas  paid  him,  lo<  ddowamk 
an  eye  of  contempt  on  the  levity  of  the  French  natiea, 
and  determined  to  make  them  feel  the  prefinre  of  Ini 
adminiftratioo,  of  n^ich  they  had  formerly  com* 
plained  without  reafon. 

Du &X1IG  tbefe  ludicrous,  but  pernicidQt  wan,  wUd 
for  feveral  years  diftraAed  Fraocet  the  Spaniaidsi 
though  feeble,  were  not  altogether  inaAive.  They  had 
recovered  Barcelona,  after  a  tedious  fiege  ;  they  hid 
taken  Cafal  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  attached  tke 
duke  of  Mantua,  to  their  iotcreft,  by  reftoriog  tkat 
place  to  him :  they  had  reduced  Gravelioes,  and  agua 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  Dunkirk.  But  Levis 
XIV.  being  now  in  full  pofleiEon  of  his  kiogdom,  and 
Tnrenne  oppoTed  to  Conde,  the  face  of  affairs  was  fiioo  • 
.  changed  ;  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of  Don  Lemde 
Haro,  nephew  to  the  late  minifter  OUvarex,  iriio  go* 
Terhed  Spain  and  Philip  IV,  wiih  as  abfolote  an  af* 
cendant  as  Maauurine  did  France  and  her  young  king. 

The  firft  event  that  gave  a  turn  to  the  war  was  the 
relief  of  Arras.  The  iiege  of  this  city  was  undertaiieD 
by  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  archduke  Leopold,  and 
the  count  de  Fuenfaldagna,  and  prefTed  with  great  fi* 
gour.  The  marfhals  Turenne  and  de  la  Ferte,  who  bad 
formed  the  fiege  of  Stenay,  a  place  ftrong  and  well  de- 
fended, came  and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  tried  every  method  to  oblige  thciB 
to  abandon  their  enterprize,  but  without  effedlt  At 
length  Stenay  furrendered,  and  another  divifion  of  the 
French  army,  under  the  marfhal  de  Hpquincoert, 
joined  Turenne;  who,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  hit 
principal  officers,  refoived  to  force  the  Spanifh  liocs. 
This  he  performed  with  great  fuccefs,  and  made  him- 

felf 
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firlf  mafter  of  the  baggage,  artillery^  and  ammunitioQ    UTTsa 
of  the  enemy  **.    Condc,  however,  gained.no  left  ho-    ^  ^i  j 
nour  than  his  rival.     After  defeating  the  marftial  de  A. IX 165^ 
Hoquincourty  and  repulfing  de  la  Ferte,  he  retreated 
glorioufly  himfelf,  by  covering  the  flight  of  the  van* 
quilhed  Spaniards,  and  faving  the  (battered  remains  of 
their  army.    **  I  am  informed,"  faid  Philip  IV.  in  his 
letter  of  acknowledgment  to  the  prince,  *'  that  every 
**  thing  was  loft,  and  that  you  have  recovered  every 
««  thing 'V 

This  facccfs,  which  Mazarine  vainly  afcribed  to 
hirofelf,  becaufc  he  and  the  king  were,  at  the  time, 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Arras,  was  nearly  balanced  by 
the  relief  of  Valenciennes ;  where  fortune  (hifted  fides, 
and  taught  Conde  his  vi£iorious  competitor  to  feek,  in 
bis  turn,  the  honours  of  war  in  a  retreat.  The  fiege 
of  that  place  had  been  undertaken  by  Turenne  and  de 
la  Ferte,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men.  The 
lines  were  completed,  and  the  operations  in  great  for* 
wardnefs,  when  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Don  Joha 
of  Auftria,  baftard  fon  of  Philip  IV.  advanced  with  an 
equal,  if  not  fuperior  army,  and  forced,  in  the  night, 
tlie  lines  of  the  quarter  where  the  marfhal  de  la  Fertc 
commanded.  Turenne  flew  to  his  afliftance,  but  all 
bis  valour  and  condufl  were  not  fufficicnt  to  reftore 
the  battle.  He  carried  off  bis  artillery  and  baggage, 
however,  finmolcfted;  and  even  halted,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  as  if  he  had  been  deflrous  to  re-^ 
new  the  combat.  Ailoniflied  at  his  cool  intrepidity, 
the  Spaniards  did  not  dare  to  attack  him.  He  continued 
his  march;  and  took  Capelle,  in  fight  of  Don  John 
and  the  prince  of  Conde".    It  was  this  talent  of  at 

II.  HfJI.  de  Fteomtede  Turenne^  tom.  iv. 
II.  Voltaire,  SucUJe  Lon'u  XI F,  tom.  L  c.5. 
13.  Xtf  Vit  4i  Turenmt^  p.  296.    Haiiiaulty  dnml.  JSTj/T.  it  trmm^ 
tpm.  ii.    Volulrt.  Zmk^  imb.  i,  c.  5. 
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PART  n.  onccinfpiring  conBdence  into  his  troops,  ind  intimi- 
J^D^i6i6.    ^*^'"g  '^^  enemies,  by  the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes, 
'  ,  that  made  Turenne  fuperior  to  any  general  of  his  age 

Confcious  that  his  force  would  be  eftimated  by  the 
magnitude  of  his  undertakings,  after  he  had  acqaircd 
the  reputation  of  prudence,  he  conquered  no  lefsby  bis 
knowledge  of  human  nature  than  of  the  art  of  war; 
and  he  had  the  fingular  good  fortune  to  efcape  the 
moft  eminent  dangers,  by  feeming  to  be  above  them. 

Thus  for  a  time,  the  balance  was  held  almoft  cvco 
between  France  and  Spain,  by  the  addrcfs  of  two  able 
miniftcrs,and  the  operations  of  two  great  generals.  But 
when  the  crafty  Mazarine,  by  facrificingto  the  prideof 
Cromwell,  drew  England  to  tlie  aflTiftance  of  Fraac^i 
Spain  was  notonger  ableto  maintain  the  contefi.  Duo- 
A.D.itf58.  kirk,  the  n»orft  important  fortrcfs  in  Flanders,  was  the 
•firft  objeft  of  their  united  efforts.  Twenty  E»glifli 
Ihips  blocked  up  the  harbour,  while  a  French  army, 
trader  Turenne,  and  fix  thoufand  Englifh  veteraos, 
bcficged  the  town  by  land.  The  prince  of  Condcaod 
and  Don  John  came  to  its  relief:  Turenne  led  out  his 
army  to  give  them  battle;  and  by  theobftinate  valour 
of  the  Eiglifh,  and  the  impetuofity  of  the  French 
troops,  the  Spaniards  were  totally  defeated  near  the 
Downs,  in  fpite  of  the  moft  vigorous  exertions  of  the 
great  Conde.  Dnnkirk  furrendcred  ten  days  after, 
jvnd  was  delivered  to  the  Englifh  according  to  treaty. 
Fwrnes,  Dixmude,  Oudenardc,  Mcnin,  Yprcs,  and 
Gravelines,  alfo  fubmitied  to  the  arms  of  trance'*: 
and  Spaia  faw  the  ncqeffity  of  fuing  for  peace. 

One  great  objeft  of  Mazarine's  policy  was,  to  ob- 
tain for  the  houle  of  Bourbon  the  eventual  fucceflion  to 

24.  Id.  ibtd. 
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tbc  Spanifh  monarchy.  With  this  view  he  had  former-   letter. 
ly  proffered  peace  to  Philip  IV.  by  propofing  a  mar-    ^      '^ 
riage  between  the  infanta^  Maria  Therefa,  and  Lewis  A.D.1658. 
X I V,   But  as  the  king  of  Spain  had,  at  that  time,  on- 
ly one  fon,  whofe  unhealthy  infancy  rendered  his  life 
precarious,  the  propofal  was  rejcfted;  left  the  infanta, 
who  might  probably  become  heirefs  to  the  Spanifh  do- 
snioipns,  (hould  carry  her  right  into  the  houfe  of  an 
enemy,    '^at  obftacle,  however,,  was  now  removed. 
The  kiqg  pf  Spain  had  got  another  fon,  by  a  fecond 
wife,  and  {he  queen  was  again  with  child.    Jx  was 
therefore  agreed,  that  the  infanta  fhould  be  given  to 
Lewis  XIV.  in  order  to  procure  peace  to  the  exhauft- 
ed  monarchy ;  and,  the  better  to  fettle  the  preliminarici 
of  a  treaty,  cardinal  Mazarine  and  Don  Lewis  de  Harp  A.p,  1659. 
met  on  the  frontiers  of  both  kingdoms,  in  the  ifle  of 
Phcafants  in  the  Pyrennes.    There,  after  many  con-r 
ferenccs  and  much  ceremony,  all  things  were  adjufted, 
by  the  two  minifters,  to  the  fatiffaftiqn  of  bQ;h  parties.  Nov.  7. 
Philip  agreed  to  pardon  the  rebellious  Catalans,  an3 
Lewis  to  receive  Conde  into  favour :  Spain  renounced 
all  pretenfions  to  Alface ;  and  the  longdifputed  fuccef- 
iion  of  Juliers  was  granted  to  the  duke  of  Neuburg'^ 

In  little  more  than  a  year  after  figning  the  Pyr^nean  a.  p.  1661. 
treaty,  died  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  left  the  reins  of  March  9. 
government  to  Lewis  XIV .  who  had  become  impatient 
of  a  yoke,  which  he  was  afraid  to  (hake  off.  Hifto- 
Tians  have  feldom  done  juftice  to  the  charader  of  this 
accomplifhed  ft^tefman,  whofe  political  caution  rer 
flrained  the  vigour  of  his  fpirit,  and  the  luftre  of 
whofe  genius  was  conceal^  beneath  his  profound  dif- 
limulation.  If  his  fchemes  were  lefs  comprehenfive,^ 
or  his  enterprizes  lefs  bold  than  thofe  pf  Ri9helieu^ 

15.  Voluire^  ubi  fup.    P.  Daniel,  tOQi.v.  ^ 
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they  were  Icfs  extravagant  ••.     He  has  been  acoifcd 
of  avarice,  and  feemingly  with  juftice;  yet  if  we  re- 
fleft  that,  being  an  indigent  foreigner  himfelf,  he  mar- 
ried  feven  nieces  to  French  noblemen  of  the  firftdif- 
linftion,  and  left  his  nephew  duke  of  Nevers.  we  (hall 
perhaps  be  inclined  partly  to  forgive  him.     So  many 
matches  could  not  be  formed  without  money :— and 
the  pride  of  railing  one^s  family  is  no  contemptible 
paflion.    He  had  the  fingular  honour  of  extending  the 
Ihnits  of  the  French  monarchy,  while  France  was  dif- 
traSed  by  inteftine  hoflilities ;  and  of  twice  reftoriog 
peace  to  the  gricater  part  of  £urope,  after  the  longeft 
and  moft  bloody  wars  it  had  ever  known.     Nor  muft 
we  forget  his  attention  to  the  Spanifli   fucceffioq, 
which  hasfince  made  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  fo  formid- 
sble  to  its  neighbours,  and  is  a  ftriking  proof  of  his 
political  forefight.  His  leading  maxim  was.  That  force 
PQght  never  to  be  employed  but  in  default  of  other 
means ;  and  hir^prfeft  knowledge  of  mankind,  the 
inoft  eflential  of  ;i}l  mental  acqutiitions  for  a  minifter, 
jenabled  him  oftepto  accomplifh  his  views  without  it. 
When  abfolutely  neccfiary^  we  b^ve  feep  him  employ 
It  with  eflFea. 

The  affairs  of  C^ermany  and  the  northern  crowns 
now  claim  our  atteption. 

16.  Voltaire  h%s  placed  the  (alcnts  of  thefetwo  miniften  in  a  juft  point 
view,  by  applying  them  to  (he  fame  objeiSl,  along  with  a  lefs  worthy 
aiTociate,  in  order  to  make  the  illuftration  more  perfed.  '*  If,  for  ei- 
**  ample,"  fays  he»  **  the  fubjedion  of  Rochellc  had  been  undertaken  by 
<*  fuch  a  genius  as  Ccfar  Borgia,  he  would,  under  the  fan<ftion  of  the 
'<  moft  ficred  oaths,  have  drawn  the  principal  inhabitants  into  his  camp, 
'*  and  there  have  put  them  to  death.  Mazarioe  would  have  got  pof- 
**  fcfTion  of  the  place  two  or  three  years  later,  by  corrupting  the  magU^ 
[f^  trates,  and  fowing  difcord  among  the  citizens.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
*<  in  imitatioa  of  Alexander  the  Great,  laid  a  boom  acrofs  the  harbour, 
**  and  entered  Rochelle  as  a  con^uerqr ;  but  had  the  fea  been  a  little  more 
**  turbulent,  pr  t^e  Englilh  a  little  mere  diligent,  Rochelle  might  haye 
«*been  faved,  and  Richelieu  called  a  raih  and  incpnfidcrate  projedor!" 
SitcUf  torn.  i.  c.  T. 

That 
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That  tranquiHity  which  the  peace  of  Weftphalia  LETTER 
had  reftored  to  Germany,  continued  unmolefled  till  ^  j—mJ 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  III.  in  1657,  when  an  inter- 
regnum of  five  months  enfued,  and  the  diet  was  vio* 
lently  agitated  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  fuccelTor. 
At  laft,  however,  his  Ton  Leopold  was  raifed  to  the 
imperial  throne;  for  although  jealouiies  prevailed 
among  fome  of  the  elcftors,  on  account  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  greater  number  were 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  fuch  a  chojce,  in  order 
to  prevent  more  alarming  dangers.  While  the  Turks 
remained  mailers  of  Buda,  the  French  in  poflefEon  of 
Alface«  and  the  Swedes  of  Pomerania^  a  powerful  em- 
peror feemed  neceiTary  '7. 

The  firft  meafure  of  Leopold*s  reign  was  the  finifh- 
ing  of  an  alliance,  which  his  father  had  begun,  with 
Poland  and  Denmark,  in  oppoiition  to  Sweden.  But 
we  (hall  have  occafion  to  notice  the  events  to  which, 
this  alliance  gave  birth,  in  tracing  the  hiftory  of  the 
northern  kingdoms. 

Sweden  had  been  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  mi- 
litary reputation  by  the  vidlories  of  Guftavus  Adol- 
phus,  who  was  confidered  as  the  champion  of  the  pro- 
teftant  caufe ;  but  who  gratified  his  own  ambition  and 
love  of  glory,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  protefted  the 
liberties  of  Germany,  which  his  Immature  death  only 
perhaps  prevented  him  from  overturning.  And  his 
daughter  Chriftina,  no  lefs  ambitious  of  fame,  though 
neither  in  the  camp  nor  the  cabinet,  immortalized  her 
fliort  reign,  by  declaring  herfclf  the  patronefsof  learn- 
ing and  the  polite  arts.  She  drew  to  her  court  Gro- 
tius,  Voflius,  Des  Cartes,  and  other  eminent  men, 
whom  (he  liberally  rewarded.  But  her  ftudies,  in  ge- 
neral, were  too  antiquated  and'  abdraft,  to  give  luflre 
to  her  character  as  a  woman;  and  by  occupying  too 

17.  Annai.  dc  V Lmp.  tom.  iL 
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much  of  her  attention^  they  were  injurious  to  h^  tt? 
)>utation  as  a  queen.  She  acceded  to  the  peace  of  W^* 
phalia^  as  I  have  fornierly  had  occafion  to  obfenre, 
from  a  deiire  of  ioduigihg  her  paflion  for  ftudy,  ratha 
than  out  of  any  regard  to  the  happitiefii  of  Sweden  or 
the  repofeof  hurope.  That  peace  lightened  the  cares  of 
government;  but  they  were  ftill  too  weighty  forCbrif- 
tina.  "  1  think  I  fee  the  Devil !"  faid  Ihc,  <^  when  mj 
•*  fccretary  enters  with  his  difpatches*'***  j 

In  order  to  enable  the  queen  to  purfue  her  Hterary 
amufements,  without  difad vintage  to  the  ftate,  thefe- 
nate  of  Sweden  propofed,  that  (he  fliould  marry  her 
coufin,  Charles  Guftavus,  prince  Palatine  of  Dc«x 
Fonts,  for  whom  fhe  had  been  defigned  from  her  in- 
fancy. But  although  thi»  prince  appears  to  have  been  a 
favourite,  and  ChriftinVs  conduft  proves  that  (be  was 
by  no  means  inlbnlible  to  the  pafBon  ofthc  (exes,  like 
our  Elijtabeth,  (he  did  not  chufe  to  give  herfclf  a  maf- 
A.  D.  1650.  ter,  She  prevailed,  however,  with  the  States  to  declare 
Charles  Guftavus  her  fucceflbr;  ameafure,  by  wbicll 
{he  kept  herfelf  at  liberty,  fecured  the  tranquillity  of 
Sweden,  and  reprcffed  the  ambition  of  fomc  great  fa« 
milies,  who  might,  in  cafe  of  her  death,  otherwifehavc 
offered  prelenfions  to  the  crown. 

But  the  Swedes,  among  whom  refinement  had  made 
little  progrefs,  but  whofc  martial  fpirit  was  now  at  Its 
height,  and  among  whom  policy  was  well  nnderftood^ 
could  not  bear  to  fee  the  daughterof  the  great  Guftavus 
devoteher  time  and  her  talents  folely  to  the  ftudy  of  dead 
languaQ;es;  to  the  difputes  about  vortexes,  innate  ideas, 
andotlier  unavailing  fpeculations;  to  a  tafte  for  medals, 
ftatues,  pi£lures,  and  public  fpeftacles,  in  contempt  of 
the  nobler  cares  of  royalty.    And  they  were  yet  more 

1 3.   J\f,'m.  ds  Cbr'f.ine. 
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4irpleafed  to  find  the  rcfourccsof  the  kiogdpm  cxhauft-  ^^n^*" 
cd,  in  what  they  conlidcred  as  inglorious  purfuits,  and  y'  j* 

jichildifh  amufemcnts.  An  univerfal  difcontcnt  arofe,  A.D.  165U 
and  Clinftina  was  again  prcfTcd  to  marry.  The  difguft 
occafioned  by  this  importunity  firft  fuggefted  to  her  th^ 
idea  of  quitting  the  throne.  She  accordingly  fignificd 
her  intention  of  refigning,  in  a  letter  to  C{iarlcf  ^HO?" 
vus,  and  of  furrendering  her  crown  in  full  fenate. 

But  Charles,  trained  in  diflimulation,  and  fearing 
the  queen  had  laid  a  fnarc  for  him,  rejefled  her  pro- 
fal,  and  prayed  that  God  and  Sweden  might  long  pre- 
I'ervti  her  majefty.  Perhaps  he  flattered  himfelf,  that 
the  fenate  would  accept  her  refignation,  and  appoint 
him  to  the  government,  in  recompencc  for  his  modcf- 
ty ;  but  hi  Was  deceived,  if  thefe  were  his  expcftations. 
The  fenate  and  the  chief  officers  of  ftate,  headed  by 
thb^cliancellor  Oxenftiern,  waited  upon  the  queen. 
And  whether  Chriftina  had  a  nlind  to  alarm  her  dif- 
contented  fubjefts,  and  eftablifh  herfelf  more  firmly 
bn  the  throne,  by  pretending  to  defert  it,  or  whatcvcir 
tlfc'  might  bd  her  motive  for  refigning;  in  a  word, 
Ki'hetiiier  having  renounced  the  crown  out  of  vanity; 
which  dictated  moft  of  her  actions,  fhe  was  difpofcd  to 
refumcitout  of  caprice;  fhe  fubmittcd  or  pretended 
tofubmit,  to  the  importunity  of  hcrfuhjefts  and  fuc- 
ceffor,  and  confented  to  reign,  oa  condition  that  Ihc 
ihould  be  no  more  prcflcd  to  marry  «9. 

Finding  it  impoflibie,  however,  to  reconcile  her 
literary  purfuiti^,  or  more  properly  her  love  of  eafe  and 
her  romantic  turn  of  mind,  with  the  duties  of  her  Ra- 
tion, Chriftina  finally  refigned  l>cr  crown  in  1654  ;  and 
Charles  Guftavusafcendedihe^hrone  of  Sweden,  under  a.  1x16-4. 
the  name  of  Charles  X.  After  defpoiling  the  palace  of 
I 

19.  Pufifcnd  l:b.  vi.     Arc]««Qhcit2»  torn.  ■• 
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PARTII.  erery  thing  carious  or  valuable,  (he  left  her  capinl  and 
V.D.165A.  herktrigdom,  asthe  abodes  of  ignorance  and  barbarifin. 
She  travelled  through  Germany  in  men*s  cloatbs  ;  and 
having  a  defign  of  fixing  her  relklence  at  Romei  that 
ihe  might  have  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the 
precious  remains  of  antiquity,  (he  embraced  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  at  Bmflels,  and  fotemnty  renooiiad 
Lutheranifm  at  Infpruck^.  llie  Catholics  coofidercd 
this  converfion  as  a  great  triumph,  and  the  Proteftanti 
were  not  a  little  mortified  at  the  defeflion  of  fo  cele> 
brated  a  woman;  but  both  without  reaibn;  for  the 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  had  an  equal  contcoipt  for  tbe 
peculiarities  of  the  two  religions,  meant  only  to  coo* 
form,  in  appearance,  to  the  tenets  of  the  people  among 
whom  ihe  intended  to  live,  in  order  to  enjoj  more  a* 
greeably  the  pleafures  of  focial  intercourfe.  Of  thii 
her  letters  afford  fui&cieat  evidenccj  to  filence  the  ca* 
villers  of  either  party. 

But  Chriftina»  like  moft  fovereigns  who  have  quitted 
a  throne,  in  order  to  efcape  from  the  cares  of  royaltyi 
found  herfelf  no  lefs  uoeafy  in  private  life :  fo  true  it 
is,  that  happinefs  depends  on  the  mind,  not  on  the  coa* 

dition  !  She  foon  difcovered,  that  a  queen  without 
power  was  a  very  infignificant  charafter  in  Italy,  and 
is  fuppofcd  to  have  repented  of  her  rcfignation.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  fhe  became 
tired  of  her  fituation,  and  made  two  journeys  into 
France ;  where  file  was  received  with  much  refpcft 
by  the  learned,  whom  fhe  had  pcniioned  and  flat- 
tered, but  with  little  attention  by  the  polite, efpeciallj 
of  her  own  fex.  Her  mafculine  air  and  libertine  con- 
verfation  kept  women  of  delicacy  at  a  diftance.  Nor 
does  (he  feem  to  have  defired  their  acquainUnce;  for 
A.D.  1656,  when,  on  her  firft  appearance,  fome  ladies  were  eager. 

'  to.  Mem,  it  Chriflinu 
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to  pay  their  civilics  to  her,  <«  What,"  faid  (he,  ^«  make   LETTEH 
*<  thcfc  women  fo  fond  of  rhe  ?  Is  it  bccaufe  1  am  fo       ^*"* 
««  like  a  man,  t'\  The  celebrated  Ninon  de  V  Enclcfs,  ^.D.  ids«- 
prhofc  wit  and  beauty  gave  her  the  power  of  pleating 
to  the  moft  advanced  age,  and  who  was  no  lefs  didin  * 
guifhed  by  the  multiplicity  of  her  amours  than  by  the 
Singularity  of  her  manner  of  thinking,  was  the  only 
i^oman  in  France  whom  Chriftina  honoured  with  any 
particular  mark  of  her  eftcem*'.    She  loved  the  free 
converfation  of  men  ;  or  of  women  who,  like  hcrfclf, 
V^cre  above  vulgar  reftraints, 

•  The  modeft  women  in  France,  however,  repaid 
Cbriftina's  contempt  with  ridicule.  And  happy  had 
it  been  for  her  charaQer,  had  fhe  never  excited,  in  the 
mind  of  either  fex,  a  more  difagrecable  emotion  ;  but 
that  was  foon  fucceeded  by  thofe  of  detcftation  and 
horror.  As  if  not  only  fovereignty  but  defpotifm  had 
been  attached  to  her  perfon^  in  a  fitof  libidinous  jea* 
loufy,  flie  ordered  Monaldefchi,  her  favourite,  to  be 
aflaffinated  in  the  great  gallery  at  Fontainblcau,  and  A.D.i657. 
^Iraoft  in  her  own  prefence".  Yet  the  woman,  who 
thus  terminated  an  amour  by  a  murder,  did  not  want 
)ier  apologifts  among  the  learned  :  and  this  atrocious 
violation  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  in  an  en« 
lightened  age,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  civilized  kingdom, 
was  allowed  to  pafs,  not  only  without  punifhment,  but 
V^ithout  enquiry  ! 

Christina  found  it  neccflary,  however,  to  leave 
France,  where  (he  was  now  juftly  held  in  abhorrence. 
She  therefore  returned  to  Rome;  where,  under  the  wing 
of  the  vicar  of  Chrift,  the  greateft  criminals  find  (heU 
ter  and  confolation ;  and  where  the  queen  of  Sweden,  a 
4upe  to  vanity  and  caprice,  fpent  the  remainder  of  her 

21.  Ibid*  %i,  D'A!emb«rt,  Mfm.  dt  Chrijl. 
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F^RT  n.  life^  in  fcofoal  indalgenciet  and  litenurj  cooveiiatiM% 

^  "^  '   with  c^inul  Azzoiini,  «^  other  m^m    Jfi  of  the  ft- 

^red  college  ;  in  admiring  many  things  for  which  Ar 

l)ad  no  tafte,  and  in  talking  aboqt  more  which  fliedH 

SH>t  underftand* 

Whilb  Chriftina  w&s  thui  rambling  OTerEmoft^ 
a|nd  amuiing  herfelf  in  ^  manner  as  unworthy  of  kr 
former  charad; r  ^s  qf  the  daughter  of  the  great  Gat 
tavuf^  her  fucceflbr,  Charles  X.  was  indulging  the  war- 
tial  fpirit  of  the  Swedes,  by  the  conqueft  of  Polaad, 
This  he  accomplifhed,  after  feveral  (ignal  vidories,  is 
which  h^difcovercd  both  courage  and  cooduA.  War*  I 
$iw,  the  capital,  was  obliged  to  furrender  ;  and  Cafi« 
ipir,  the  £oli(h  king,  took  refuge  in  Silefia.  But  that 
COoq«eft  was  Qf  fmall  advantage  to.  SwedcQ,  The  Boles 
revolted,  in  violaiioi^  of  the  inoft  folQtpn  Qa|haaqd  p- 
gagemcnts  ;  an4  the  Rufpans,  the  Danes,  the  eled^ 
6t'  Brandenburg,  and  the  emperor  Leopold,  aflifteit 
kUciu  in  expelling  their  invaders^^ 


I 


AX).  1653.  Bl'T  the  king  ofSwedcn,  though  aflailcd by fomagj: 
enemies,  was  not'dircouraged.  Depending  on  the  va- 
lour of  his  troops,  be  (uddenl;^  entered  Denmark,  thea 
governed  by  Frederick  UI.  and  laid  fiege  loCopcohi- 
gen  ;  which  niuft  have  furrcndcred,  if  it  had  not  bcca 
relieved  by  a  Dutch  fleet.    He  made  a  fecond  attack  oq 

A.P.  1^59  jj^^  iamc  capital  tlic  year  following,,  though  without 
uiccefs;  and  the  ardourof  hisfpiritbcingftill  unabated, 
he  \vas  taking  nieafures  to  pufh  the  war  with  rcdoubid 
vigour  agai.jll  all  his  enemies,  nhen  he  was  carried  0^ 
by  an  ci»itlemical  fever  that  raged  in  his  camp**. 

Ai  the  Ton  of  this  warlike  and  ambitious  monarcl\ 
was  yet  a  minor,  peace,  now  became  ncceflary  toSvfC- 

i3.  PiifTtnd.  lib   v.l,  14.  14.  \^\\ 
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•flcn.     A  treaty  of  general  pacification,  for  the  North,  letter 

was  accordingly  concluded  at  Oliva  ;  by  which  Poliih    ,^ _'_^ 

Pruffia  was  rcftorcd  to  Cafimir,  who  ceded  Efthonia,  A.  D.i66*, 
and  the  northern  Livonia,  to  Sweden,    The  Danilh 
monarch,  dill  under  the  terror  of  the  Swedifh  armSj 
made  alfo  confidcrable  facrifices. 

We  miift  now,  my  dear  Philip,  return  to  th«  tranf- 
aftions  of  England,  become  powerful  and  formidable 
under  a  republican  form  of  government ;  and  which, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  that  we  have  been 
reviewing,  was  the  terror  and  admiration  of  all  Europe. 


LETTER       JX. 

The H'Jiory o/the Commonwealth o/Ekc UAH D  tothe  Death 
of  Cromwell  ;  with  an  Jcrount  tf  tie  j^ffairs  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Holland. 

THE  progrefs  of  Cromweirs  ambition  is  an  objeft     LETTER 
worthy  of  a  philofophic  mind.     No  fooner  vvias        ^^' 
the  monarchy  abolifhed  than  he  began  fcrioully  to    ^^\t^^^ 
afpirc  after,  what  Charles  had  loft  his  head  for  being 
fufpeQed  to  aim  at,  aljolute  Jovernonty,  But  many  bars 
were  yet  in  his  way ;  and  much  blood  was  to  be  fpilt, 
before  he  could  reach  that   enormous  height,  or  the 
commonwealth  attain  the  quiet  governuicnt  of  tlic 
three  kingdoms. 

After  the  diflblution  of  that  civil  and  religious  con- 
flitution,  under  which  the  nation  bad  ever  been  go- 
verned, England  was  divided  into  a  variety  of  fe£l:^  and 
fadioos,  many  of  which  werediil^tisBed  with  the  rul- 
ing powers,  and  longed  for  the  reftoration  of  monarchy. 

7  £ia 
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But  all  there  were  over-twed  by  ao  trmy  of  fifty  (ho«> 
jJ^J^^Tl  ftod  jBien,  by  which  the  republican  and  independent 
faftjon  was  fupported^  and  of  which  Cromwell  was  As 
foul.  The  Commonwealth  parliament;  as  that  incM* 
fideraUe  part  of  the  boufe  of  commona  that  remaiacl 
was  called,  finding  every  thing  compofed  intp.leeaiio| 
tranquillity  by  the  terror  of  its  arms«  therefore  begaa 
to  aflame  more  the  air  of  legal  authority,  and  toea- 
large  a  little  the  narrow  foundation  on  which  it  flood; 
by  admitting,  under  ceruinconditions,  fuch  of  theea- 
cluded  members  as  were  liable  to  leaft  exception.  A 
council  of  ftate  was  alfo  named,  confifting  of  tlurty* 
eight  perfons,  to  whom  all  addrefies  were  made ;  who 
gave  orders  to  all  generals  and  admirals;  who  executed 
the  laws,  and  who  digefted  all  bufinefs  before  it  wis 
introduced  into  parliament*.  Among  theie  cooDfel- 
lors  were  feveral  peers,  who  gave  ftill  more  weight  to 
the  government ;  particularly  the  earls  of  DenUgh, 
Mulgrave,  Pembroke,  and  Salifbury. 

But  although  the  force  of  the  army  kept  every  thing 
quiet  in  England^  and  the  (ituation  of  foreign  powers, 
as  well  as  the  needy  and  ncglefled  condition  of  the  youog 
king,  who  had  now  alTumed  the  title  of  Charles  II. 
and  lived  fomctimes  in  Holland,  fometimes  in  France, 
and  fometimes  in  Jerfey,  which  ftill  retained  its  alk- 
giance,  preferved  the  parliament  from  all  apprehenfiom 
from  abroad,  the  ftate  of  parties  in  the  fiftcr  kingdoms, 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland^  filled  the  new  republic  WAth 
no  fmall  uneaflnefs. 

The  Scottifh  Covenanters,  who  had  begun  |he  tnm- 
bles,  and  who  bore  little  affection  to  the  royal  family, 
but  who  bad^  notwithftanding,  proteftcd  againft  the 

z.  P«r/.  Uijk.  irol.  xix. 
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execution  of  the  king  and  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,    Letter 
who  vva«  alfo  brought  to  the  block,  now  rcjeflcd  the  ^_,_^l^^_y 
proportion  of  the  Englifh  parliament,  to  mould  their  A.D.  1649. 
government  into  a  republican  form.     They  refolved 
Hill  to  adhere  to  monarchy,  which  had  ever  prevailed 
in  their  country  ;  and  which,  by  the  exprefs  terms  of 
the  Covenant,  they  had  engaged  to  defend.     They, 
therefore,  declared  Charles  II.  king  of  Scotland  ;  but 
exprcfsly  on  condition  **  of  his  good  behaviour  and 
*'  ftrift  obfcrvance  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  entertain- 
•*  ing  no  other  pcrfons  about  him  but  fuch  as  were 
•*  godly  men,  and  faithful  to  that  obligation*.'*  Claufcs 
fo  unufual,inrertedin  the  firftacknowledgmentof  their 
prince,  fliewed  their  intention  of  limiting  extremely 
his  authority  ;  fo  that  the  Englifh  parliament,  fore^ 
feeing  the  difputes  that  would  likely  arifc  between  the 
parties,  and  having  no  decent  pretext  for  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  left  the  Covenanters  to  fet- 
tle their  government  according  to  their  own  mind. 

The  dominion  which  England  claimed  over  Ireland, 
intcrefted  the  commonwealth  more  immediately  in  the 
concerns  of  that  ifland,  where  the  royal  cauft  dill  wore 
a  favourable  afpeA.  In  order  to  underftand  this  mat- 
fully,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  a  retrofpedlive  view 
of  Irifh  affairs. 

Wb  have  already  fecn,  how  the  parliament  attempt- 
ed to  blacken  the  charafter  of  the  late  king,  for  con- 
cluding, in  1643,  that  celTation  of  arms  with  the  po- 
pi(h  rel>cls,  which  was  become  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  Irifli  proteftants,  as  well  as  rcqui- 
fite  for  protnoting  his  intereft  in  England.  They  evea 
went  fo  far  as  to  declare  it  null  and  invalid,  becaufc 

».  Burnet.    Whitlocke*    Clarendon. 
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FA&r  IL  Sbifhed  withmtthpirconfefic;  WtotbitdMUraticyE 
Jj^TiZl-  ^^^  ^^^*  *"  Ulftcr^  and  the  carl  x>floicbiqaioy  aaohl^ 
mao  of  great  siuthoricv  in  MuoftcryprofelledtOAiUicic; 
The  war  w^ii,  ibereforjci  ftill  jc^pi;  aliye.  .  But  a«  the; 
hoftilitics  in  £Dgla<id  Jiindered  the  partiaiiico$  iron 
fendiof^  any  conGdeiable  ailiftance  to  th'f^tr  allien  ii 
ireUHil,  lnchiquii>c<»oclYided  an  fi^conijrrodatioo  witli 
the  marquis  of  Ormood,'  wboni  {he  Kibg  had  ctcattil 
locd-lieuteoant  of  that  Ltdgdooi. 

Ormokd,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  ainlt 
of  virtue  and  (Prudence,  now  formed  a  fcheoie  for  com* 
pofin;^  the  drforders  of  his  country,  and  engaging  iht 
Infh  rct)e!s  (d  fupppit  the  roy^X  cattfcu  jfn  this  he  wai 
aiQftcJ  by  ilie  proj^cfs  of  the  lirois  of  the  EpgliQi  pap 
liaoient,  from  whole  fanatical  zeal  the  Iridi  cathcdji^ 
icnew  tbeycoaldexpcdtnoQAercy.  The  council  of  KiU 
JiXDnyyCompoled  of  deputies  fromall  chicathpliceoiH^ 
tifiandcitjcSy  accordingly  concluded^  in  1646^1^  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  lord-licutcnanx  ;  by  which  they  eo- 
gaged  to  return  to  their  duty  andallegiancc^.to  funrifli 
ten  thotriand  men  for  the  fupporc  of  the  king's  aoibo- 
rity  in  Lngland^  in  conlideration  of  obtaining  a  geoe- 
i2L\  in<lemnity  for  tlH;ir  rebcHloo,  and  the  unlimited 
toleration  of  their  religion*. 

Tnta  treaty,  however,  lb  advantageous,  andfevea 
Decclfacy  to  both  parties,- wa$.  rendered  ineffefiqat 
thibXkgh  the  intrigues  of  an  Italian  prierf,  named  Ri- 
nuccini^  >Vhom  the  pope  had  fcnt  over  to  Ireland  in  the 
character  of  nuncio;  and  w^o  fo'refcinjg,'  that  a  gene* 
#al  pacification  with  the  lord -lieutenant  would  putatf 
end  to  his  own  influence,  fummoncd  an  afiembly  of  tbf 
clergi^a<WaterfOnl,iind  engaged  ihem  to  declare  againfl 
tijut  peace^  v^lych  the  civil  council  had  concrud'cd  wi^ 

J.  Klz^ic\  Life  •/  OrmTtid.  .    . 
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their  fovcrcign.    He  even  thundered  out  a  fentcncc  of   LBTTEa 
excommunication  againft  all  who  (hould  adhere  to  a        ^^'    , 
treaty  fo  prejudicial,  as  he  pretended,  to  the  catholic  .a.d.  1649. 
'faith  :  and  the  deluded  Irilh,  who  were  alike  ignorant 
aod.blgotted,  terrified  at  thefe  fpiritual  menaces,  every 
.where  renounced  their  civil  engagements,  and  fubmit- 
tcd  to  the  nuncio's  authority.     Ormond,  who  was  not 
prepared  againft  fuch  a  revolution  in  the  fentiments  of 
^    his  countrymen^  was  obliged  to  (helter  his  fmall  army 
in  Dublin,  and  the  other  fortified  towns,  which  ftill 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Proteftants« 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Charles,  who  way 
then  involved  in  the  greateft  diftrefs,  and  had  taken 
refuge,  as  we  have  fecn,  in  the  Scottifh  camp«  fent 
orders  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  if  he  could  not  defend 
himfelf,'  rather  to  fubmit  to  the  Englifh  than  the  Irifh 
rebels;   aud  Ormond  accordingly  delivered   up,   ia 
1647,  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  other  garri- 
foDS  to  colonel  Michael  Jones,  who  took  pofiefGon  of 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Englifh  parliament^.     He 
himfelf  went  over  to  England,  received  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgement of  his  paft  fervices  from  his  royal 
tnafter,  and  (ived  for  fome  time  in  tranquillity  near 
London  ;*but  finding  every  thing  turn  out  unhappily 
for  his  beloved  fovereign,  and  forefeeing  that  awful 
cataftrophe  which  afterward  overtook  him,  he  retired 
to  France,  and  there  joined  the  queen  and  prince  of 
Wales. 

During  thefe  tranfaf^ions,  the  nuncio's  authority 
was  univerfally  acknowledged  among  the  catholics  in 
Ireland.  By  his  infolencc  and  indifcretion,  however, 
he  foon  made  them  repent  of  their  bigotted  confidence^ 

4.  Ibid. 
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Sa  MffuAtfig  kkn  with  fo  tnueli  r  i  «nd  all  pre* 
4eiit  mtn  became  fenfiUe  of  the  c<  :j  if  fappoittti| 
Ihe  declMing  authority  of  the  kiof ,  ia  order  to  pte* 
fcrve  the  irMli  nation  from  that  deftmAtob,  otherwHe 
faeTttable,  wkh  which  it  was  threatened  by  the  Ea^^- 
Itfh  parliament.  A  oombinatton,  fof  this  parpoft,  wla 
accordingly  formed,  in  1648,  among  the  catholtct,by 
the  earl  of  Clanricardc  ;  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  fat 
aaily,  who  had  ever  preferved  his  loyatty.  He  alft 
entered  rntoa  correfpondence  with  Inchiqnin,  whol^ 
maintained  great  inftuence  over  the  prote4bntf  hi 
Munfler :  he  attacked  the  ntincio,  and  chafed  hhn  out 
bf  the  ifland ;  and  he  fent  a  depntation  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  inviting  him  to  return,  and  uke  poftlSoo 
of  his  government. 

Ormon^^  on htf  arrival m Ireland,  fomid  thefciag- 
^om  divided  into  many  fadions,  among  which  ehher 
^pen  war  or  fecret  enmity  prevailed.  And  the  aufha* 
tnty  of  the  EngKfh  paTliament  was  ftiil  eftabliflied  in 
J>nblin,  and  the  other  towns,  which  he  himfclf  had 
delivered  up.  He  did  not,  however,  let  ffip  the  ep^ 
poFtunity,  though  lefs  favourable  than  could  have  been 
wifhed,  of  promoting  the  royal  caufe.  Having 
collcAed,  by  his  indefatigable  diligence,  in  fptte  of 
every  obftacle,  an  army  of  fixteen  thoufand  men,  he  ad- 
vanced upon  the  parliamentary  garrifons,  which  had 
been  totally  neglcftcd  by  the  republican  party,  while 
employed  in  the  trt^J  and  execution  of  their  fovereigo, 
Dundalk,' where  Monk  commaaded,  was  delivered  up 
byvUc  troops,  who  mutinied  againft  their  governor : 
Drogheda-,  Newry,  ^mi  other  places  were  taken  ;  Dub- 
lin it£clf  was  threatened  with  a  (iege  ;  and  the  affairs 
of  the  lord-lieutenant  wore  every  where  fo  favourable 
an  afpedl,  that  the  young  king  entertained  thoughts  of 

7  s^ne 
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going  in  perfbn  into  Ireland'.   But  liis bofies  veic  fboa    izrrw^ 
emuoguifheJ  in  that  quarter.  ,    ^  ^ 

A.3L5HFZ* 

Tub  Englifli  cOmmoowealtli  xras  nofboocrcftddi^ 
•d  than  Ireland  became  the  objed  of  its  pcci£iar  aaea- 
tion ;  and  moch  intrigue  was  eoaplojed  bj  tke  lad* 
log  men,  in  order  to  procure  the  gOTcnmest  of  AiC 
ifland.  Lambert  expeAed  to  obtain  it.  BctOraavdiy 
who  confidered  Ireland  as  a  new  field  of  gtorr,  as  wB 
as  a  theatre  whera  hit  ambition  might  ezpoad  idel^ 
Irithout  exciting  jealoufy,  had  the  addrds  to  geckM- 
felf  named  lord-lieutenant,  bj  the  council  of  tbmt^ 
irithout  feeming  to  defire  fuch  an  office.  He  crea  iC- 
TtAcd  furprize^  and  feemed  to  hcfitate,  vheihcr  he 
diould  accept  the  command.  But  thefe  hTpocridcal 
Tcruplds  being  got  over,  he  applied  himieif,  in  ssakiag 
l^reparations  for  his  Irifli  expeditioo,  vith  that ' 
ifhich  difiinguiOied  alibis  proccedicgs.  He  [ 
itclj  fent  oyer  a  reinforeemcnt  of  four  Aaa£Mai  i 
to  colonel  Jones,  governor  of  DaUint  in  order  10 1 
iblc  him  to  defend  that  capital  ;  and  after  fs 
I  fecond  mutiny  of  the  Levellen,  and  pi 
ingleaders,  he  himfelf  embarked  with  a  bodj  of  tvcHr 
jioufaiid  excellent  troops^. 

Ih  the  mean  time  an  cTCnt  took  place  Aa^  rcadeiciS 
he  fucccfs  of  the  new  lord-lieuteoact  inSaDiUc.  Or* 
Dond  having  pafled  Ac  river  Liffy,  at  the  head  of  tke 
oval  army,  and  taken  poft  at  Rathoines,  with  a  virv 
)f  coo^mencingthe  fiegc  of  Dublin^  bad  b^gna  the  se» 
laration  of  an  old  fort,  which  ftood  near  the  ga«f«  ef 
he  city,  and  was  well  calculated  for  catting  ctf'fi^ 
>Iies  from  the  garrifon.  Beif^  Mhanfted  with  dopae, 
n  fopcrintending  this  labour^  he  icticcd  lo  aeft,  after 
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giving  orders  to  keep  his  forces  Tsnder  arms.  But  he 
was  fuddenly  awaked  with  the  noife  of  firing,  and  fouiid 
a  1  things  in  tumult  and  confuiion.  The  officers  bad 
negle£led  Ormond's  orders.  Jones,  an  excellent  fol- 
dier,  obferving  their  want  of  caution,  had  fallied  out 
with  the  late  reinforcement ;  and  having  thrown  the 
Royalifts  into  drforJer,  totally  routed  them,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  lord-Ueutcnaot.  He  took  their 
tentSj  bsgg^g^y  ^^d  ammunition,  and  returned  vidori* 
ous  into  the  city,  after  killing  four  thoufand  men^and 
taking  two  thoufand  five  hundred  prifoners?. 

Soon  after  this  fignal  victory,  which  refleded  fo 
much  honour  upon  Jones,  which  tarnifhed  the  military 
reputation  of  Ormond,  «nd  ruined  the  royal  caufe  in 
Ireland,  Cromwell  arrived  at  Duf^lin,  to  complete  the 
conqueft  of  that  kingdom.  He  fuddenly  marched  to 
Drogheda»  which  was  well  fortified,  and  into  which 
Ormond,  forefeeing  it  would  be  firfl  in  vetted,  had 
thrown  a  garrifon  of  three  thoufand  men,  under  fir 
Arthur  Afton,  an  officer  of  tried  courage  ;  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  enemy  employment,  in  the  fiegc  of  that 
place,  until  he  could  repair  his  broken  forces.  But 
Cromwell,  who  knew  the  importance  of  difpatch,  hav- 
ing made  a  breach  in  the  fortifications,  inflantly  or- 
dered an  aflault.  Though  twice  repulfed  with  lofs,  be 
renewed  the  attack  ;  and  the  furious  valour  of  his 
troops,  at  length,  bearing  down  all  refiftance,  the  place 
was  entered  fword  in  hand,  and  a  cruel  maflacre  made 
of  the  garrifon.  Even  thofe  who  efcaped  the  general 
{laughter,  and  whom  the  unfeeling  hearts  of  the  fana- 
tical foldiery  had  fp;tred.  were  butchered  next  day,  in 
cold  blood,  by  orders  from  the  Englifll  commander; 

7-  Ludlow,  vol.  i.     Borlace,  p.  222.  fo!.  edit. 
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I'c  pcrfon  alone  efcaping,  to  bear  the  mournful  tidings    I^tter 
Ormond*.  -^  ^-^ 

By  this  fevcrc  execution  of  military  joftice,  Crom- 
:ll  pretended  to  retaliate  the  cruelties  of  die  In& 
iflacre.  But  as  be  well  knew  thegarrifonof  Drogheda 
niifted  chiefly  of  EngliflimcD,  his  real  purpofe  cti- 
ntly  was  to  (Irike  terror  into  the  other  ganifoos :  and 
s  Inhuman  policy  had  the  defired  effed.  Having  con- 
i£led  his  army  to  Wexford,  the  garrifoa  offered  to 
pitulate,  after  a  flight  refiftance.  Bat  this  fubmif- 
in  did  not  fave  them.  They  imprudeatly  negleAed 
eir  defence,  before  they  bad  obtained  a  formal  cef- 
tion  of  arms  ;  and  the  Englifh  fanatics^  now  flefiicd 
blood,  ruftied  in  upon  them,  and  executed  the  (aoic 
lughter  as  at  Drogheda.  Henceforth  every  town^ 
fore  which  Cromweii  prefented  bimfelf,  opened  its 
tes  on  the  firft  fummons.  He  had  nofartherdifi- 
Ities  to  encounter  but  what  arofc  from  fatigue  and 
sdeciimng  feafon.  Fluxes  and  contagious  diflcoi- 
rs  crept  in  among  his  foldiers,  who  died  in  great 
imbers ;  and  he  had  advanced  fo  far  with  his  decayed 
my,  that  he  found  it  difficult  either  to  fuhfift  in  the 
emy's  country,  or  to  retreat  to  the  parliamentary 
rrifons.     His  (ituation  was  truly  perilous. 

But  Crom well's  good  fortune  foon  rcliei^  him 
un  his  diftrefs.  Corke,  Kinfa!e,  and  all  the  Eng  ifh 
rrifons  in  Munfter,  refo  ving  to  Ihare  the  g  ory  of 
eir  countrymen,  deferred  to  hin\^  in  that  extremity, 
d  opened  their  gates  for  the  reception  of  his  fick^y 
K>ps,  This  defertion  put  an  end  to  Ornsond's  autho- 
:y .  The  Irilh,  at  all  times  diibrderly ,  could  no  looget 
kept  in  obedience  by  a  proteftant  governor^  wbooi 

S.  Oirte'ft  U/e  rf  Omtmd.    Ludlow's  Mim. 
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their  prieils  reprefented  as  the  cauft  of  all  Aeir  c^« 
mities.  Seeing  affairs  fo  defperate  as  to  admit  of  10 
remedy,  Ormond  left  the  ifland  ;  and  Cromwell,  well 
acquainted  with  the  inftuence  of  religtoas  prejadides^ 
politicaUy  freed  himiielf  from  all  farther  of^pofition,  bj 
permitting  the  Irilh  officers  and  foUiers  to  engage  ia 
foreign  fervice.  Above  forty  ^oufand  catkoliGl  eia« 
^aced  this  voluntary  banifbment^. 

These  unexpeded  events,  which  blafled  allthehopei 
of  the  young  king  from  Ireland,  induced  him  toliften 
to  the  offers  of  the  Scottifh  Covenanters,  and  appoint 
a  meeting  with  their  commiflioners  at  Breda.  Tbofc 
commiflioners  had  no  power  of  treating.  Charles  wai 
required  to  fubmit,  without  refervej  to  the  moft  igno- 
minious terms  furely  ever  impofed  by  a  people  upoo 
their  prince.  They  infided,  that  he  fhould  iflue  a  pro- 
clamation banifhing  from  court  all  excommaoicated 
perfons;  or,  in  other  words,  all  who  under  Hamiltoa 
amd  Montrofe  had  ventured  their  lives  for  his  family : 
that  no  Englifh  fubjed,  who  had  ferved  againft  the 
parliament,  fhould  be  allowed  to  approach  him  ;  tliat 
he  fhou'd  bind  himfelf  by  his  royal  promife  to  take 
the  Covenant;  that  he  fhould  ratify  all  afls  of  parlia- 
ment by  which  prefbyterian  difcipline  and  worfliip 
we/^  eftablifhcd  ;  that,  in  all  civil  affairs,  he  fhould 
conform  hirafclf  entirely  to  the  dircdion  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  in  ecclefiaflical,  to  that  of  the  general  af- 
fembly  of  the  Kirk. 

Most  of  the  king's  EnglifhcounfcllorsdifTuaded him 
from  acceding  to  fuch  difhonourable  conditions.  No- 
thing, they  faid,  could  be  more  difgraceful  than  to  fa- 
crifice,  for  the  empty  name  of  royalty,  thofc  principles 

9.  Clarendon,  ¥ol.  vl.    Ludlow,  yoL  i. 
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for  which  hit  father  died  9  martyr,  and  in  which  hf    UTtbr 
Btmfelf  had  hcen  ftriftly  educated ;  that  by  fuch  byp#.    ^'^^^ 
itrify  hp  would  lofe  the  Royalifts  in  both  kingdonM^   ▲.U.i6^o. 
who  alone  were  fincerely  attached  to  him,  but  eooM 
fievpr  gain  the  Preft)ytcrians9  who  would  afcrihe  hit 
ipomptianpc  merely  to  policy  and  nccedity.    But  theft 
found  arguments  were  turned  into  ridicule  by  thft 
young  duke  of  Buckingham^  afterward  fo  remarkabla 
for  the  pleafantry  of  bis  humour  and  the  verfatility  tS 
mf  his  cbarader,  and  who  was  now  in  high  fav^our  wilh 
Charles.    Being  himfelf  a  man  of  no  principle,  btf 
treated  with  contempt  tbe  idea  of  rejecting  a  kingdom 
for  the  fake  of  epifcopacy ;  and  he  made  no  fergple  t# 
tdorty  that  the  pbftinacy  of  the  late  king,  on  the  arti* 
cle  of  religion,  ought  rather  to  be  held  up  as  a  warn- 
ing, than  produced  as  an  example  for  the  imitation  of 
hisfon'^.    Charles,  whof^  principles  were  ticarVy  at 
libertine  as  tbofe  of  Buckinghami  and  of  whofe  eha« 
irafler  iincority  formed  no  part,  aj^eed  tp  every  ^iag 
demanded  of  hhn  by  the  Covenanters ;  but  not  before 
he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  utter  failure  of  hia 
bopes  from  the  Scotti(h  Royalifts,  in  confequei^ce  of 
|hc  total  defeat  afid  capture  qf  tbe  marquis  of  Mootrofc. 

That  gallaqt  nQblem^n^  having  laid  down  his  arma 
ft  the  command  of  the  late  king,  had  retired  to  France; 
where  he  refided  ibme  titn^  inaftive^  and  tffcerward  eii« 
terf d  into  the  imperial  Arrvice.  But  no  foon^r  did  h^ 
hear  of  the  tra^^ical  death  of  h\%  (bvereign,  than  his  ar« 
dent  fpirit  was  inflamed  with  the  thirft  of  revenge  { 
a|nd,  having  Oibtained  from  young  Charles  2^  renewal  of 
bis  commiffion  of  capuin-general  in  Scotland,  he  fet 
iail  for  tiiat  country  with  five  hundred  foreign  adven-< 
^cr^    Katuraliy^  con^nt,  he  hoped  tp  rouTc  flif 

IP,  Burnet,  ToL^    CUreodoOy  voU  xi« 
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Fart  n.  Royalifts  to  arms,  and  rcftorc  his  mafter^k  authorityy 
A.D.16C0  ^^  '^*^  '"  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  kingdoms.  Thcfc  cxpcAatiooSy 
however,  appear  to  have  been  ill  founded.  Scotland 
was  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  Montrofe't  old  e« 
nemies,  Argyieand  the  Covenanters,  who  had  feverely 
punilhed  many  of  his  former  adherents.  They  were 
apprifed  of  his  dcfign ;  and  they  had  a  difciplined  army 
ready  to  oppofe  him,  of  fuch  force  as  left  no  reafon* 
able  profped  of  fuccefs.  By  a  detachment  fromthil 
aruiy,  Montrofe  and  the  few  Royalifts  who  had  joined 
him  were  attacked,  and  totally  routed.  They  were  all 
either  killed  or  made  prifoners ;  the  marquis  hioafeif, 
,  who  bad  put  on  the  difguiie  of  a  peafant,  being  deli- 
vered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  Maeklandof 
Aflin,  to  whom  he  had  entrufted  his  perfon  '<• 

The  Covenanters  carried  their  noble  prifoner  io  tri- 
umph to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  expofed  to  the  moft 
atrogious  intuits.  After  being  conducted  through  the 
public  ftreets,  bound  down  on  a  high  bench  in  a  cart 
made  for  the  purpofe,  with  his  hat  off,  the  hangmaa 
by  him,  and  his  officers  walking  two  and  two  in  fetten 
behind  him,  he  was  brought  before  the  parliament. 
Loudon,  the  chancellor,  in  a  violent  declamation,  re- 
proached him  with  the  horrible  murdcrs^treafons,  and 
impieties  for  which  he  was  now  to  fuffer  condign  pu- 
nifhment.  Montrofi?,  who  bore  ail  thefe  indignities  with 
the  greateft  firmnefs,  and  looked  down  with  a  noble 
difdain  on  the  rancour  of  his  enemies,  boldly  replied, 
That  in  all  his  warlike  enterprizes  he  was  warranted 
by  that  commifiion,  which  he  had  received  from  his  and 
their  mafter,  againft  whofe  lawful  authority  they  had 
erefted  their  ftandard ;  that  no  biood  had  ever  been 
f%\cd  by  him  but  in  the  field  of  batiks  and  many  perfons 

II.  Id.  ibid. 
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were  now  in  his  eye— many  now  dared  to  pronounce 
femeoce  of  death  upon  him^  whofe  lifr,  forfeited  by  the 
liiwt  of  war,  he  had  formerly  faved  from  the  fury  of  A.D.  1^50. 
the  ibldien  i  that  he  was  fo'rry  to  find  00  better  tefti- 
mony  of  their  return  to  allegiance  than  the  murder  of 
1  faithful  fubjefi,  in  whofe  death  the  king's  commif- 
fioQ  muft  be,  at  once,  fo  highly  injured  and  infulted  ; 
Aaty  as  for  himfelf,  he  fcorned  their  vindifiive,  fana- 
tical rage,  and  was  only  grieved  at  the  contumely  of- 
fered to  that  authority  by  which  he  aQed>\ 

This  fpccch,  fo  worthy  of  the  heroic  charafter  of 
Montrofe,  had  no  cfFeft  on  his  unfeeling  judges.  With- 
out regard  to  his  illuftrious  birth  or  great  renown,  the 
man  who  had  fo  remarkably  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  by 
adhering  to  the  laws  of  his  country  and  the  rights  of 
Iris  fovereigh,  was  condemned  to  fuffer  the  ignomini- 
ous death  allotted  to  the  bafeft  felon.  His  fentence 
bore.  That  he,  James  Graham,  Ihould  be  carried  to 
thecrofs  of  Edinburgh,  and  there  be  hanged  on  a  gal- 
lows thirty  feet  high  ;  that  his  head  (hould  be  cut  off 
on  a  fcaffold,  and  fixed  on  the  Tolbooth  or  city  prifoo  ; 
that  bis  legs  and  arms  (hould  be  ftuck  up  on  the  moft 
coofpicuoos  place  in  the  four  chief  towns  in  the  king- 
dom, and  his  body  be  buried  in  the  place  appropriated 
for  common  malefactors.  This  lafl  part  of  his  fentence^ 
however,  was  to  be  remitted,  in  cafe  the  Kirk,  on  his 
repentance,  (hould  take  off  his  excommunication.  Fur- 
nifhed  with  fogood  a  pretence,  the  clergy  flocked  about 
him,  and  exulted  over  his  fallen  fortunes,  under  colour 
of convertinghim.  He  fmiied  attheir euthufiafticrav. 
ings,  and  rejeflcd  their  fpiritual  aid :  nor  did  he  regard 
the  folemnity  with  which  they  pronounced  his  eternal 
damnation^  or  their affurance  that  his  future  fufferingt 

IS.  Burnet,  toL  i.    Home,  vol.  m 
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f  ART  IL  would  furpafs  the  prefeat,  as  far  in  degree  as  lo  dara* 
^T^'^Q  tiqn.  He  fhcwed  himfeif,  through  the  whole,  fope* 
rior  to  his  fate ;  and  when  led  forth  to  execution,  a« 
mid  the  infults  of  his  enemies;  he  over-awed  the  eruel 
with  the  dignity  of  bis  looks,  and  aielted  the  humane 
into  tears, 

1^  this  laft  melancholy  fcene,  when  enmity  itfelf  is 
commonly  difarmed,  one  effort  more  was  made»  by  the 
governing  party  in  Scotland,  to  fpbdue  the  magnani? 
inoqs  fpiri't  of  Montrofe.  TKe  ekecutioner  was  order- 
ed to  tie  about  his  neck,  with  a  cord,  that  book  whi^k 
had  been  publifiied,  in  elegant  Latin,  by  t)r  Wifhart, 
<onti}ning  (he  hiftory  of  his  military  cxpfoits.  He 
thanked  his  enemies  for  their  officious  aea! ;  declaring, 
that  he  wore  thistcflimony  of  bis  bravery  and  loyalty 
n^ith'fttore  pride  than  he  had  ever  worn  theGafter :  aqd 
finding  they  had  no  more  infults  to  offer,  he  patiently 
iubmitted  to  the  ignominious  fentencc'*.  Thus  un- 
Vi^orthily  pcrifhed  the  heroic  James  Graham,  roat^qui^ 
^f  Montrofe,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Grea^ 
talents  he  certainty  had  for  war,  ^t\i  alfo  for  the  po« 
lite  arts,  which  he  cultivated  with  fuccefs;  but  biscou- 
rage  appears  t6  have  been  accompanied  with  a  certain 
degree  of  extravagance,  which,  while  it  led  him  to  con- 
cfeive  the  boldeft  enterprizes,  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending fuflici  en  tly  fothe  means  of  accomplifhingthem. 
Along  vtith  Montrofe  were  facrificed  all  the  perfonsof 
^ny  eminence,  who  had  repaired  to  this  ftandard,  or 
taken  arms  in  order  to  fecond  his  defigii^. 

Though  this  cruel  and  unjuft  execution  of  a  no- 
bleman, who  had  afted  by  royal  authority,  made  the 
young  king  more  f^pnfible  of  th«  furipus  fpirit  of  the 
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Covenant^ri,  as  well  as  how  little  he  had  to  crxpeA    iETTEH 

from  their  gencrofity,  his  forlorn  condition  induce    y^^l^^ 

ed  him  to  ratify  the  agreement  with  their  commiC  ;l.D.x65o. 

iioners,  as  the  only  refource  left  for  recovering  any 

part  of  hit  dominions.    He  accordingly  embarked  with 

them  for  Scotland,  »n  a  Dutch  (hip  of  war^  furnifbcd 

by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  arrifed  fafe  in  the  frith 

of  Cromarthy.    Here  his  humiliations  began,    fieforc 

he  was  permitted  to  land,  he  was  obliged  to  fign  the 

Covenant,  and  to  hear  many  fermons  and  lef^ures,  oa 

the  duty  of  perfeveringin  that  holy  confederacy.  The 

duke  of  Hamilton,  formerly  earl  of  Lanerk,  the  earl 

of  Lauderdale,  and  other  noblemen^  who  had  fhartd 

his  councils  abroad,  and  whom  the  Covenanters  qalled 

Engogirsj  were  immediately  feparated  from  him,  and  ' 

obliged  to  retire  to  their  own  houfes.     None  of  hit 

Englifh  courtiers,  exempt  the  ddke  of  Buckingham^ 

were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  kingdom ;  (o  that  h6 

found  himfelf  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Argyle  and  the 

more  rigid  Prefbyterianis,  by  whom  he  was  confidercd 

as  a  mere  pageant  of  ftaie^  and  at  wheft  mercy  lay  botll 

bis  life  and  liberty  >♦. 

In  order  to  pleafe  thefe  auftere  zealots,  Charles  em- 
braced a  meafure,  which  neither  his  inexperienced  y oath 
nor  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs  can  fully  juftify.  At 
their  requeil,  he  publiihed  a  declaration,  which  muft 
have  rendered  him  contemptible  even  to  the  fanatica 
who  framed  it ;  ?nd  ftl  his  refufal  might  have  beca 
attended  with  the  mod  ferious  confequences  He  gave 
*<  thanks  for  the  merciful  difpenfations  of  Providence, 
**  by  which  he  was  recovered  from  the  fnares  of  evil 
<*  counfel,  had  attained  a  full  perfuafion  of  the  righte* 
''  oufnefs  of  the  Covenant,  and  was  induced  to  caft 
^'bamfclf  and  his  interefts  wholly  upon  God.  Hedefired 

14.  Bumct,  Yol.  i.    CUrewlM,  iroL  vi. 
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FA&t  U.   €€  (o  be  deeply  homblcd  and  afBided  in  fpirit,  becanie 
]uD^Uca  ^*  ^^  ^"  father's  following  wicked  meafares  ;  oppofiog 
*<  the  Covenant  and  the  work  of  reformation,  and  (hedi 
^^  ding  the  blood  of  God*8  people  througboot  all  hit 
<^  dominions.     He  lamented  the  idolatry  of  hit  mo* 
<*  ther,  and  the  toleration  of  it  in  his  fathec^t  hoafe;  a 
«*  matter  of  great  offence,'*  he  faid,  *«  to  all  the  protcf- 
^  tant  churches,  and  a  heinous  proYOcation  of  hik 
^  who  is  ajialpus  God,  v[fiting  the  Jin s  Bfthf  father  nfm 
^^  the  ihiUren.     He  profefled  that  he  would  have  no  e* 
^<  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  Covenant;  and  that 
^  fac  detefted  all  popery,  fuperftition^  prelacy,  herefyi 
**  fchifm,  and  profanenefs,  and  was  refoived  nottoto- 
*^  lerate,  much  lefs  to  countenance  any  of  them,  in  aoj 
**  part  of  his  dominions  *i."* 

This  declaration  had  not  the  defired  effeft.  The 
Covenanters  and  the  clergy  were  ftill  diffident  of  the 
king's  iincerity;  and  their  fufpicioos  were  increafed 
when  they  compared  his  education,  and  the  kvity  ef  h'n 
charader,  with  th«  iblecnn  proteftations  he  had  fo  rea* 
dily  made.  They  bad  therefore  prepared  other  trials 
for  him.  They  meant  that  he  (hould  go  through  a 
public  penance  before  his  coronation  : — ^and  even  to 
that  indignity  Charles  had  confented.  In  the  mean- 
time be  found  his  authority  totally  annihilated.  He 
was  not  called  to  ailift  at  any  public  council,  and  his 
favour  was  fufficicnt  to  difcrcdit  any  candidate  for  of- 
fice or  preferment.  The  fame  jealoufy  rendered  abor- 
tive all  his  attempts  to  reconcile  the  oppofite  parties. 
Argyle,  the  chief  leader  of  the  Covenanters,  artfully 
eluded  all  the  king's  advances  toward  a  coalitjofl. 
Atatignonts  and  Engagers  continued  to  be  obje£ts  of  ge- 

15-  Sir  Edw.  Walker'i  Hj/lorual  Df/cottrfct. .  Burpet^  voL  L    Hi»<, 
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neral  hatred  and  pcrfecutioa  ;  and  whoever  happened    LETTER 
to  be  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  was  fure  to  be  branded 
with  one  or  other  of  thofe  epithets  ^*. 

The  animofities  among  the  parties  in  Scotland  were 
Co  violent,  that  the  approach  of  an  Englifii  army  was 
HOC  fufficient  to  allay  them.  The  progrefs  of  that  army 
it  muft  now  be  our  bufinefs  to  obferve. 

Thb  ^nglifh  parliament  was  no  fooner  informed  of 
the  iflue  of  the  negociations  at  Breda,  than  Cromwell 
was  recalled  from  Ireland  :  and  vigorous  preparations 
were  made  for  hoflilities,  which  it  was  forefeen  would 
prove  inevitable  between  the  two  Britifh  kingdoms. 
Ittton  was  left  to  govern  Ireland,  in  the  charader  of 
deputy,  during  Cromwell's  abfence  ;  and  as  Fairfax 
ftill  retained  the  name  of  commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces  in  England,  it  was  expedcd  that  he,  affifted  by 
the  lord-Iieutenant,  would  conduft  the  war  againft 
Scotland.  But  although  Fairfax  had  permitted  the 
army  to  make  ufe  of  his  name  in  offering  violence  to 
the  parliament,  and  in  murdering  his  fovereign,  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  l>car  arms  againft  his 
covenanted  brethren  ;  fo  inconiiftent  are  the  ideas  of 
fanatics  in  regard  to  moral  duty  ! 

Cromwell,  on  this  occafion,  aftcd  the  part  of  a 
profound  hypocrite.  Being  fent,  as  one  of  a  committee 
of  parliament,  to  overcome  the  fcruples  of  Fairfax, 
(with  whofe  rigid  inflexibility,  in  every  thing  that  he 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  principle,  Oliver  was  well  ac- 
quainted) he  went  fo  far  as  to  Ihed  tears  fcemingly  of 
grief  and  vexation,  in  the  affe£ted  earneftnefs  of  his 
folicitations.  But  all  in  vain:  Fairfax  reiigned  his 
commiiEon ;  and  Cromwell,  whofe  ambition  no  one 

a6.  14.  ibid. 
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PART  IT.  could  fttfpcA,  after  he  had  labdarcd  fo  ^ealonfly  tore- 
aTd^iI  o.  ^^^^  '^'^  fupcrior  in  the  chief  cocnmafid^  was  declaid 
captain -general  of  all  the  forces  in  England  m  Tbii 
was  the  greatcft  ftcp  he  had  yet  made  toward  foTercigp. 
ty,  fuch  a  conJniaod  being  of  the  utmoft  confecpience 
in  a  commonwealth  that  flood  folcly  by  arms.  Fully 
ienfible  of  the  importance  of  rank  he  bad  attained,  the 
new  general  immediately  alTembled  his  forces;  and  be* 
fore  the  Scots  had  iigniF.ed  any  incentioo  of  ailertii^ 
the  right  of  Charles  to  the  crown  of  Engtand,  he 
entered  their  country  vilb  an  army  of  fixteco  thoo^ 
faod  men. 

The  Scojs,  who  had  begun  to  levy  troops,  on  being 
threatened  with  an  inyafion,  rx>w  doubled  their  dili- 
gence,  and  foon  brought  together  a  ftout  army.    Tfce 
command  of  this  army  was  given  to  David  Lefly,  an 
officer  of  experience,  who  formed  a  very  proper  plan 
of  defence.    He  entrenched  himfelf  in  afortifiedc^mp 
between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  after  having  takencare 
to  remove,  from  the  counties  between  Berwick  and 
Edinburgh,  every  thing  that  could  fervc  to  fubiiftthe 
Englifh  army.     Cromwell  advanced  to  the  Scottifll 
cajnp,  and  tried,  by  every  provocation,  to  bring  Lefly 
to  a  battle,  but  without  cfFcft.     The  prudent  Scotf* 
man,  aware  that,  though  fuperior  In  numl^rs,  hrs  arn)y 
was  inferior  in  difcipline  to  the  enemy,  kept  carefully 
within  his  entrenchments  ;  fo  that  Cromwell,-  reduced 
to  diflrcfs  for  want  of  provifions,  and  harraffcd  by  con- 
tinual Iklrmifhes,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Dunbar, 
where  his  fleet  lay  at  iinchor.     Lcfley  followed  bimi 
and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Lammcrmure,-  which 
Overlook  that  town.  Cromwell,  who  had  but  a  few  dayl 
forage,  fcemed  now  on  the  brink  of  ruin  or  di^nee. 
Ut  wai  ^nfcious  of  his  danger,  and  is  faid  to  have 
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mbraced  the  defpcratc  rcfolution  of  fending  to  New*    I^TTE*- 
aftlc  his  foot  and  artillery  by  lea,  and  of  attempting^     |_     -.ji 
t  all  hazards,  to  force  his  way  with  his  cavalry.    But   ^.D.  1650. 
[)  this  he  would  have  found  the  utmoft  trouble,  ai 
-efley  had  taken  poffeffion  of  all  the  difficult  pa^es  be- 
ween  Dunbar  and  Berwick.    And  could  he  even  have 
ccomplilhed  his  retreat,  it  would  have  occaiioned,  in 
he  prefenc  unfettled  dtfpofition  of  men's  minds,  a  ge« 
(tral  infurrcftioo  for  the  king  in  England  **• 

But  the  enthufiaflic  zeal  of  the  Sco'tilh  clergy  re. 
ieved  Cromwell  from  all  his  difSculties.  I  hey  had 
ordered  the  king  to  leave  the  cai*^p,  on  finding  he 
;aiQed  qu  the  affcAioosof  the  foldiery  ;  and  they  had 
ikewife  carefully  purged  it  of  a  large  body  of  Malign 
\mu  and  ^ngagns^  whofc  loyalty  hii'd  led  them  to  at* 
end  their  youog  fovereign,  and  who  were  men  of  the 
rreaieft  credit  and  military  exptritnce  in  the  nation* 
They  now  thought ^ey  had  an  army  compofed  wholly 
if  faints ;  and  fo  confident  were  tbey  of  fuccefs,  that, 
kf ter  wreilUng  all  night  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,  they 
breed  Leily,  in  fpite  of  his  earned  remonftranees,  to 
Icfcend  into  the  plain,  in  order  to  flay  tht /e/farian  hoft« 
>omwell,  who  had  alfo  been  feeking  the  Lord  in  hit 
ray,  a^d  had  felt  great  enlargement  of  heart  in  prayer^ 
being  the  Scottish  camp  in  motion,  was  elated  with 
loly  tranfport.  "  God,'^  cried  he,  **  is  deli  vcrtng  them' 
^  into  our  hands :  they  are  coming  down  to  us  V^  He  Sept.  34 
iccordiAgly  ecommanded  hi«  army  to  advance  finging 
>falms,  in  proof  of  his  perfeft  aiTuranee  of  viftory ,  and 
md  fell  upon  the  Scot»  before  they  were  difpofed  in 
>rder  of  battle,  after  defceading  the  hiil.  They  were 
Mdenly  broken,  »nd  totally  routed.  About  three 
jboufand  fell  in  the  battle  and  purfuit,  and  above  twice 
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fART  IL    that  number  vrere  taken  prifoners.    Cromwell,  im* 

iLD^i6co  P'^^^'^g  **'*  advantage,  made  himfeif  aiafter  of  Edin- 

'  burgh  and  Leith,  wBile  the  remnant  of.  the  Scotdfli 

army  fled  to  Stirling  '9.    An  ague,  with  which  he  was 

feized,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  prevented  him  from 

puihing  hi9  conqueftt  farther,  before  tbe  elofe  of  die 

campaign. 

The  defeat  at  Dunbar,  which  bfoke  the  power,  and 
brought  down  the  fpiritual  pride  of  the  Covenanters, 
who  reproached  their  God  with  the  flaughter  of  hb 
eleA,  and  of  deceiving  them  hj  falfe  revelations,  was 
by  no  means  difagreeabic  to  the  king.  He  confidercd 
the  armies  that  fought,  on  both  (ides,  at  almofi  equal- 
ly his  enemies ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  vanqoifhedy  for 
their  own  prefervation,  would  now  be  obliged  to  al- 
low  him  fome  more  authority.  He  was  not  deceived. 
The  Scottifh  parliament,  which  met  foon  after  at  Perth, 
agreed  to  admit  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  and  all  the£«- 
gagersy  to  (hare  in  the  civil  and  military  eraployments 
of  the  kingdom,  on  their  doing  public  penance.  Some 
Mallgnantsj  or  epifcopal  Royalids,  alfo  crept  in  among 
them  :  and  the  king's  intended  penance  was  changed 
into  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  which  was  per- 
formed with  great  pomp  and  folcmnity  at  Scone *°, 

But  Charles,  amid  all  this  appearance  of  refpeft,  was 
ftill  in  a  condition  that  very  ill  fuited  his  temper  and 
dii'pofition.  He  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  moft 
rigid  Covenanters,  and  was  in  reality  little  better  than 
a  prifoncr.  Expofcd  to  all  the  rudenefs  and  pedantrj 
of  the  prcfbytcrian  clergy,  and  obliged  to  liflen  to 
prayers  and  fcrmons,  from  morn  to  night,  he  had  no 
opportunity  for  the  difplay  of  his  agreeable  qualities; 

iv).  Id  ibid.    Sir  Edw.  Walker,  h'if.  Di/c.    Ludlow's  Mtm.  YoI.i« 
;ri.  Burn;;t.    Walker.    Clarcodon. 
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•  his  wit,  his  gaiety,  and  his  talent  of  eafy  converfation ! 

.  .and  could  not  help  frequently  betraying,  amid  fo  ma- 
ny objeds  of  ridicule  and  diiguft,  evident  fymptOQis  A,D.  165a. 
of  wearinefs  and  contempt.  For  although  artful  in  the 
praAice  of<ourtIy  diffimulation^be  could  never  mouU 
his  features  into  that  ftarched  grimace,  which  the  Co* 
Tenanters  regarded  as  the  infallible  (ign  of  converiion. 
His  fpiritual  guides,  therefore,  never  thought  him  fuf- 

t  liciently  regenerated,  but  were  continually  driving  to 

-  bring  him  into  a  more  perfeft  Hate  of  grace*'. 

Shocked  at  all  thefe  indignities,  and  flill  more  tired 
with  the  formalities  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  fubmir, 
Charles  attempted  to  regain  his  liberty,  by  joining. a   A.D.i(jt« 
body  of  Royaliils,  who  promifed  to  fupport  him.    He 
accordingly  made  his  efcape  from  Argyle  and  the  Co- 

.  venanters ;  but  being  purfued  by  colonel  Montgomery 
and  a  troop  of.horfe,  he  was  induced  to  return,  on  find- 

.  ing  the  Royalifts  lefs  powerful  than  he  expe£tcd.  This 
elopement,  however,  had  a  good  effeft.  The  kiqg 
was  afterward  better  treated,  and  entrufted  with  more 
authority  ;  the  Covenanters  being  afraid  of  renewing 
their  rigours,  left  he  ihould  embrace  fome  defperate 

.  meafure  **. 

The  Scottifh  army  was  afTemhled,  under  Hamilton 
and  Lefly,  as  early  as  the  feafon  would  permit,  and 
Charles  was  allowed  to  join  the  camp.  But,  imminent 
as  the  danger  was,  the  Scots  were  ftill  divided  by  ec« 
clefiaftical  difputes.  The  forces  of  the  wcftern  coun- 
ties,  difclaiming  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  would 
not.aS  in  conjundiion  with  an  army  that  admitted  any 
£itgag€rsy  or  Malignant i  among  them.  They  called 
themfelves  the  Protejiers^  and  the  other  party  were  dc- 

^  2|,  Bomet,  vol  i.  '  '-     it.  Id.  ibid. 
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PAAT  II.  nominated  the  Refolutiontri :  diftinftiont  which  conti- 
^^l^^^"^^^  nued  to  agitate  the  kingdom  with  theological  hatred 
and  atyimofiy'% 

Charles,  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  hh 
troops,  encamped  at  Torwood,  in  avery  advantageoof 
lituation.  The  town  of  Stirling  lay  at  his  hack,  aod 
the  plentiful  county  of  Fife  fupplied  him  with  provi- 
lions.  His  front,  to  which  the  Englifh  army  adranccd, 
was  defended  by  (Irong  entrenchments  ;  and  his  fol- 
diers,  at  well  as  his  generals,  being  rendered  more  de- 
liberately cautious  by  experience,  Cromwell  in  vain 
attempted  to  draw  them  from  their  pofts  by  offering 
them  battle.  After  the  two  armies  had  faced  each 
other  about  fix  weeks,  Cromwell  fcnt  a  dcuchmcnl 
over  the  Forth,  into  Fife,  in  order  to  cat  ^>ff'die  king's 
provifions;  and,  fo  intent  was  he  on  that  objeft,  that, 
lofing  fight  of  all  befide,  he  paiTed  over  with  his  whole 
army,  and  cfFeAually  accompiifhed  his  purpofe.  The 
king  found  it  impoifible  to  keep  his  poft  any  longer. 

Ii«  thisdefperate  extremity,  Charles  embraced  a  r«- 
folution  worthy  of  a  prince  contending  for  empire.  He 
lifted  his  camp,  and  boldly  marched  into  England, 
with  ao  army  of  fourteen  thoufand  men.  Cromwell, 
whofe  mind  was  more  vigorous  than  comprchenfivc, 
was  equally  furprifed  and  alarmed  at  this  movemeot. 
But  if  he  had  b^en  guilty  of  an  error,  in  the  ardour  of 
diftrefling  his  enemy,  he  took  the  rooft  effe£lual  means 
to  repair  it.  He  difpatched  Lambert  with  a  body  of 
cavalry  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  royal  army :  he 
left  Monk  to  complete  the  redu£lion  of  Scotland ;  and 
he  himfelf  followed  the  king  with  all  pofliblc  expedi- 
tion. 

23.  Bttmet,  voL  i. 
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Charles  had  certainly  rcafon  tocxpcft,  from  thp  LETTER 
general  hatred  which  prerailed  againft  the  parliament^  ^_  1  ^ 
that iiis  prefence  would  produce  a  general  infurrefiiofi  A.  D.  t6ix. 
in  England.  But  he  found  himfelf  difappointed.  The 
Englifh  Prcfby terians^  having  no  notice  of  his  ddign^ 
were  not  prepared  to  join  him  ;  and  the  CavaHerS|  or* 
old  Royalifts,  to  whom  his  approach  was  equally  un- 
known,  were  farther  deterred  from  fuch  a  meafure,  by 
the  neceflity  of  fubfcribing  the  Covenant.  Both  parties 
were  over-awed  by  the  militia  of  the  counties,  whic)i 
the  parliament  had,  every  where,  authority  fufficient 
to  raife*  National  antipathy  had  alfo  its  influence  i 
and  the  king  found,  when  he  arrived  at  Worcefter, 
that  his  forces  were  little  more  numerpus  that  when  he 
left  the  borders  of  Scotland,  Cromwell,  with  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men,  attacked  Worcefter  on  all 
fides;  and  Charles,  after  beholding  the  ruin  of  his 
caufc,  and  giving  many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour,  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  flight.  The  duke  of  Ha- 
iniItOD,who  made  a  defperate  reiiftance^  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  Scots  were  almoft  all  either  killed 
'or  uken.  The  prifoners,  to  the  number  of  eight 
thoufand,  were  fold  as  flaves  to  the  American  planters  *♦• 

When  the  king  left  Worcefter,  he  was  attended  by 
Leflcy,  the  Scottifli  general,  and  a  party  of  horfe;  but 
feeing  them  overwhelmed  with  confternation,  and 
fearing  they  could  not  reach  their  own  country,  he 
withdrew  himfelf  from  them  in  the  night,  with  two 
or  three  friends,  from  whom  he  alfo  feparated  himfelf^ 
after  making  them  cut  off  his  hair^  that  be  might  the 
better  effefi  his  efcape,  in  an  unknown  charaAer.  By 
the  direftion  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  he  went  to  Bofco- 
bel,  a  lone  houfe  on  the  borders  of  StafibnUhire^  iDhzi^ 

94.  Wbitlocke.    Clarendon. 
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bltcd  by'onc  Pcndrcl,  an  obfcurc  but  honcft  fanner. 
Here  he  continued  for  fome  days,  in  the  difguifc  of  a 
pcafant,  employed  in  cutting  faggots  along  with  tlic 
farmer  and  his  three  brothers.  One  day,  for  the  bet- 
ter  concealment,  he  mounted  a  fpreading  oak ;  among^ 
the  thick  branches  of  which  he  fheltered  himfelf, 
while  fevcral  perfons  paflcd  below  in  fearch  of  their 
unhappy  fovereign,  and  exprefled,  in  his  hearing,  their 
carncft  defirc  of  (cizing  him,  that  they  might  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  his  father's  murders^''. 

An  attempt  to  relate  all  the  romantic  adventures  of 
Charles,  before  he  completed  his  efcapc,  would  lead 
me  into  details  that  could  only  fcrve  to  gratify  an  idle 
curiofity.  But  there  is  one  other  anecdote  that  muft 
not^hcomittecj,  asitlhews,  in  aftronglight,  the  loyal- 
ty and  liberal  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  gentry,  even  ia 
thofe  times  of  general  rebellion  and  fanaticifm. 

The  king  having  met  with  lord  Wilmot,  who  was 
Ikulking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bofcohel,  they  agreed 
to  throw  themfelves  upon  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Lane,  a 
zealous  Royalid,  who  lived  at  Bentley,  not  many  miles 
diftant.  By  the  contrivance  of  this  gentleman,  who 
treated  them  with  great  refpcft  and  cordiality,  they 
were  enabled  to  reach  the  fea-coaft ;  the  king  riding, 
on  the  fame  horfe,  before  Mr.  Lane's  daughter  to  Bris- 
tol, in  the  charafter  of  a  fcrvant.  But,  when  Charles 
arrived  there,  he  found  no  fhip  would  fail  from  that 
port,  for  either  France  or  Spain  for  more  than  a 
month  :  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  look  elfcwherc 
in  queft  of  a  paflagc.  In  the  mean  time,  he  entruftcd 
himfclf  to  colonel  Wyndham  of  Dorfetlhirc,  agentlc- 

15.  ThU  tree  was  afterward  called  th«  Royal  0*k,  and  long  regard- 
ed with  great  vcn«ration  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 

man 
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man  ofdiftinguiflicd  loyalty.  Wyndham,  before  he  re-  LETTER 
ceived  the  king,  afkcd  leave  to  impart  the  fecret  to  his  ^^^If 
mother.  The  requcft  was  granted;  and  that  vener-  A.P.265t. 
able  matron,  on  being  introduced  to  her  loyal  gueft, 
cxpreffed  the  utmoft  joy,  that  having  loft,  without  re- 
gret, three  fons  and  one  grandfon  in  defence  of  his  fa- 
ther, Ihe  was  ftill  rcfervcd,  in  her  declining  years,  to 
be  inftrumental  in  his  prcfervation.  The  colonel  him- 
felf  told  Charles,  that  his  father,  fir  Thomas,  in  the 
year,  1636,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  called  to  him 
his  five  fons,  and  faid,  **  My  children  !  you  have  hi- 
**  thcrto  fecn  fcrene  and  quiet  times ;  but  I  muft  warn 
**  you  now  to  prepare  for  clouds  and  ftorms.  Faflions 
•*  arifc  on  every  fide,  and  threaten  the  tranquillity  of 
V  your  native  country.  But  whatever  happen,  do  you 
**  faithfully  honour  and  obey  your  prince,  and  adhere 
"  to  the  crown.  I  charge  you  never  to  forfake  the 
**  crown^  though  it  (hould  bang  upon  a  bujh!^* — **  Thcfe 
«<  laft  words,*'  added  Wyndham,  "made  fuch  im- 
**  prefiion  on  our  breafts.  that  the  many  affliftions  of 
<<  thefe  fad  times  could  never  efface  their  indelible 
•^  <;haraaer»^" 

While  the  king  remained  at  the  houfe  of  colonel 
Wyndham,  all  his  friends  in  Britain,  and  over  Europe, 
were  held  in  the  moft  anxious  fufpence,  with  refpcft  to 
his  fate.  No  one  could  conjefture  what  was  become 
of  him,  or  whether  he  he  was  dead  or  alive ;  but  a  re- 
port of  his  death  being  generally  credited,  happily  re- 
laxed the  fearch  of  his  enemies.  Meantime  many 
attempts  were  made  to  procure  aveffel  for  his  efcape, 
though  without  fuccefs.  He  was  obliged  to  fliift  his 
quarters,  to  affume  new  difgnifes,  and  entruft  himfeif 
to  other  friends,  who  all  gave  proofs  of  incorruptible 
fidelity  and  atpchmeot.     At  lail  g  fmall  veiTe)  wa9 

26.  Clarendon.    Batei.    Heathc. 
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FART  IT.   found  at  Shoreham  in  SulTex,  where  he  embarked,  anj 

J^Jj-'^  J    arrived  fafcly  at  Ficfchamp,  in  Normandy,  after  one 

and  forty  days  concealment,  during  which  the  fecret 

of  his  life  had  been  entrufied  to  forty  different  perfonsS 

The  battle  of  Worcefter,  wkich  utterly  cxtinguiflicd 
the  hopes  of  the  Royalifts,  afforded  Cromwell  what  he 
called  his  crowning  mcrcy^*;  an  immediate  profpefi  of 
that  fovereignty  which  had  long  been  the  objeA  of  his 
ambition.  Extravagantly  elated  with  his  good  fortune, 
be  would  have  knighted  in  the  field  of  viftory  Lambert 
find  Fleetwood,  two  of  his  generals,  if  he  had  notbeea 
difTuaded  by  his  friends  from  exercifing  that  aft  of  regal 
authority*^.  Every  place  now  fubmitted  to  the  ami$ 
pf  the  commonwealth  :  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  Ire« 
land,  and  the  contiguous  idands,  but  alfo  on  the  cod- 
tinent  of  America,  and  in  the  Eaft  and  Weil  Indiesj 
fo  that  the  p:^rliamenthadfoon  leifure  to  look  abroad, 
?ind  to  exert  its  vigour  againf^  foreign  natioDf,  The 
Dutch  firft  felt  the  weight  of  its  vengeance* 

The  independency  of  the  United  Provinces  being 
fccured  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  that  republic  was 

now  become  the  grcateft  commercial  ftatc  in  Europe. 
The  Englifh  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  profperity  of 
the  Hollanders  ;  but  the  common  intereflsof  religion, 
for  a  time,  and  afterward  the  alliance  between  the 
houfc  pf  Stuart  and  the  family  of  Orange,  prevented 
any  rupture  between  the  two  nations.  This  alliancchad 
alfo  led  the  States  to  favour  the  royal  caufe,  during 
the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  to  overlook  the  murder 
of  Donflaus,  one  of  the  regicides,  who  was  aflfaffinated 
at  the  Hague  by  the  followers  of  Montrofe,  But  after 

ay.  Ibid.  18.  Purl,  ffifi,  vol. «.  p.  ^j.  #^.  Wbit- 

lockc,  p.  523. 
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the  death  of  William  II  prince  of  Orange,  who  was   letter 
carried  off  by  the  fmall-pox,  when  he  was  on  ihe  point  ' 

ofcnflavingthe  people  whom  his  anceftorshad  reftorcd  A.  0.1651. 
to  liberty,  more  refpeft  was  fhewn  to  the  Englifh 
comnionwcalth  by  the  governing  parly  in  Holland, 
which  was  chiefly  compofed  of  violent  republicans. 
Through  the  influence  of  thai  party,  a  perpetual  edift 
was  iffued  againft  the  dignity  of  ftadtholdcr.  En- 
couraged by  this  revolAition,  the  Englifh  parliament 
thought  the  feafon  favourable  for  cementing  a  clofe 
confederacy  with  the  States;  and  St.  John,  who  was 
ient  over  to  the  Hague,  in  the  charafier  of  plenipo- 
tentiary, had  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  fuch  a 
coalition  between  the  two  republics  as  would  have 
rendered  their  interefts  infeparable.  But  their  High 
Mightineffes,  unwilling  to  enter  into  fuch  a  folemn 
treaty  with  a  government  whofe  meafures  were  fo  ob* 
Doxious,  and  whofe  fituation  feemed  yet  precarious, 
offered  only  to  renew  their  former  alliances  with  Eng- 
land. And  the  haughty  St.  John,  difgufted  with  this 
difappointment,  at  well  as  incenfcd  at  fome  affronts 
which  had  been  put  upon  him  by  the  retainers  of  the 
Palatine  and  Orange  families,  returned  to  London 
with  a  determined  refolution  of  taking  advantage  of 
die  national  jealoufy,  in  order  to  excite  a  quarrel  be^ 
tween  the  two  commonwealths'^* 

The  parliament  entered  into  the  refentment  of  their 
ambalTador ;  and,  through^his  influence,  in  conjunAion 
with  that  of  Cromwell,  was  framed  and  palTed  the  fa- 

30.  The  duke  of  York  being  then  at  the  Hague,  St.  John  had  the 
prefumption,  in  a  public  walk,  to  difpute  the  precedency  with  him. 
Fired  at  this  infult,  the  prince  Palatine  pulled  off  the  ambaflador*!  hat, 
and  bade  him  rcfpcdl  the  ff)n  and  brother  of  his  king.  St.  John  put  hit 
hand  tu  hi&  fword,  and  rcfufed  to  acknowledge  either  the  king  or  dakt 
of  York;  but  the  populace  taking  part  with  th«  princci  the  proud  rc« 
publican  wasvbligcd  tw  Ml  rofugt  in  hit  lodginga.    Baftiage,  p.  til. 
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^ART  II.  mous  An  of  Navigation^  which  provided,  among  other 
A.D.165X.  regulations  of  lefs  importance,  That  no  goods  fhoutd 
be  imported  into  England,  from  Alia,  Africa,  or  Ame- 
rica, but  in  Englifh  (hips  :  nor  from  any  part  of  Eu* 
rope,  except  in  fuch  velTcls  as  belong  to  that  country  of 
i;<rhich  the  goods  are  the  growth  or  manufaSure.  This 
a£t,  though  neceifary  and  truly  political,  as  a  domefiic 
meafure,  and  general  in  its  reftriflions  on  foreign 
powers,  more  efpecially  affefled  the  Dutch,  as  was 
forefeen  ;  becaufe  their  country  produces  few  commo- 
dities, and  they  fubfifted  and  ftill  fubfift  chiefly  by  be- 
ing the  carriers  and  fa£lors  of  other  nations.  A  mu- 
tual jealoufy,  accfbmpanied  with  mutual  injuries  ac- 
cordingly took  place  between  the  two  republics;  add 
a  defperate  naval  war,  ultimately  occafioned  by  adif- 
pute  about  the  honour  of  the  flag,  was  the  confequcnce. 

Van  Tromp,  an  admiral  of  great  renown,  bad  r^ 
ceived  from  the  States  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  forty 
fail,  in  order  to  prote£t  the  Dutch  merchantmen  againft 
the  Englifli  privateers.  He  was  forced,  as  he  pretend- 
ed, by  ftrefsof  weather,  into  the  road  of  Dover,  where 
he  met  with  the  celebrated  Blake,  who  commanded  aa 
Englifh  fleet  of  only  fifteen  fail.  Elated  with  his  fu- 
periority,  the  Dutch  commander,  inflead  of  obeying 
the  fignal  to  ftrikc  his  flag,  accordingto  ancient  cuftom, 
in  the  prefence  of  an  Englifh  man  of  war,  is  faid  to 
have  poured  a  broadfide  into  the  admirars  fhip.  Blake 
boldly  returned  the  falute,  notwithftanding  hisflendcr 
force  ;  and  being  afterward  joined  by  a  fquadron  of 
eight  fail,  he  maintained  a  defperate  battle  for  fire 
Jiours,  and  took  one  of  the  enemy's  fhips  and  funk  an- 
other.    Night  parted  the  two  fleets. 

Several  other  engagements  enfued,  without  any 
f^ecidcd  advantage.    At  length  Van  Tromp,  fccoodcd 

by 
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by  the  famous  de  Rnyter,  met  near  the  Groodwins  with 
the  Englifh  fleet  commanded  by  Blake;  who,  although 
inferior  as  formerly  in  force,  did  not  decline  the  com-  A.D.  165U 
bat.  A  furious  encounter  accordingly  took  place ;  in 
which  the  admirals  on  both  fides,  as  well  as  the  infe- 
rior  officers  and  feamen,  exerted  uncommon  bravery. 
But  the  Dutch,  as  might  be  expected,  were  ultimately 
conquerors.  Two  Englifh  fliips  were  taken,  two  burnt,  ^ 
and  one  funk. 

After  this  viftory  Tromp,  in  bravado,  fixed  abroom 
to  the  top  of  his  main-mafl,  as  if  determined  to  fweep 
the  fea  of  all  Englifh  vefTels.  But  he  was  not  fuflFered 
long  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  Great  preparations  were 
made  in  England,  in  order  to  avenge  fo  mortifying  an 
infult,  and  recover  the  honour  of  the  flag.  A  gallant 
fleet  of  eighty  fail  was  fpecdily  fitted  out.  Blake  was 
again  invefted  with  the  chief  command,  having  under 
him  Dean  and  Monk,  two  worthy  affociates. 

While  the  Englifh  admiral  layoff  Portland,  he  def^ 
cried,  by  break  of  day,  a  Dutch  fleet  of  feventy-fixfhips 
of  war,  failing  up  the  Channel,  with  three  hundred 
merchantmen  under  its  convoy.  This  ficct  was  com- 
manded by  Van  Tromp  and  de  Ruy  ter,  who  intrepidly 
prepared  themfelves  to  combat  their  old  antagonifl,  and 
fuppoTt  that  glory  which  they  had  acquired  The  hat- 
tie  that  enfued  was  accordingly  the  moft  furious  that 
had  yet  been  fought  between  the  hoflile  powers.  Two 
days  was  the  contefl  maintained  with  the  utmoft  rage 
and  obflinacy  :  on  the  third,  the  Dutch  gave  way,  and 
yielded  the  fovereignty  of  the  6ccan  once  more  to 
its  natural  lords.  Tromp,  however,  by  a  maflerly  re- 
tf  cat^  faved  all  the  mcrchantment  except  thirty.    But 
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FART  H.     he  loft  eleven  fhips  of  war^  and  had  two  tboufand 


A.  D.  1651. 
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i\FTBR  this  fignal  overthrow,  the  naval  power  of 
the  Dutch  feemed,  for  a  time,  to  be  utterly  annihilatcdi 
and  with  it  their  trade.  There  commerce  by  the  Chaa- 
nel  was  cut  off;  even  that  to  the  Baltic  was  much  re- 
duced; and  their  fifheries  were  totally  fufpended.  Al- 
jnoft  twothoufand  of  their  fhips  had  fallen  into  thehaodi 
of  the  Englifh  feamen.  Convinced  at  laft  of  the  necef* 
fity  of  fubmiflion,  they  refolved  to  gratify  the  pride  of 
A.D.  1653.  the  Englifh  parliament  by  foliciting  peace.  Bat  their 
advances  were  treated  with  difdain*  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, without  pleafure  the  States  received  aa  accooat 
of  the  difiblution  of  that  haughty  aflembly. 

The  caufe  of  this  diflfolutton  it  muft  now  be  our  btt> 
finefs  to  inveftigate,  and  to  relate  the  circamftanccs 
with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

The  zealous  republicans,  who  had  long  entertained 
a  well-founded  jealoufy  of  the  ambitious  views  oi 
Cromwell,  took  every  opportunity  of  extolling  the  ad> 

vantages  of  the  fleet,  while  they  endeavoured  to  dif- 
credit  the  army  ;  and,  infifting  on  the  intolerable  ex- 
pence  to  which  the  nation  was  fubjcfled,  they  now 
urged  the  neceflity  of  a  reduftion  of  the  land  forcci. 
That  able  commander  and  artful  politician,  who  clear- 
]y  faw,  from  the  whole  train  of  their  proceedings,  they 
were  afraid  of  his  power,  and  meant  to  reduce  it,  bold- 
ly refolved  to  prevent  them,  by  realizing  their  apprc- 
bcnfions.  He  immediately  fummoned  a  council  0/ 
officers  i  and  as  moft  of  them  had  owed  their  advance- 
ment to  his  favour,  and  relied  upon  him  for  their  fu- 

31,  Burchct's  Naval  Hijtory,    Campbcrs  Lhts  •/the  ^Jmm^^  vol.  a. 
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tnrc  preferment,  he  found  them  entirely  deyoted  to  his  1-Ettbr 
will.     They  accordingly  agreed  to  frame  a  remon*    ^       ^ 
flrancetothe  parliament,  complaining  of  the  arrears  A.  1x1651. 
due  to  the  army,  and  demanded  a  neur  reprefentative 
body.     The  commons  were  offended  at  this  liberty, 
and  came  to  a  refolution  not  to  difTolve  the  parliament, 
but  to  fill  up  their  number  by  new  ele£tions. 

Enraged  at  fuch  obftinacy,  Cromwell  haftened  to 
€he  Houfe  with  three  hundred  foldiers;  fomeofwhooa 
he  placed  at  the  door,  fome  in  the  lobby,  and  fome  on 
the  flairs.  He  firft  addrcflcd  himfelf  to  his  friend,  St. 
John  ;  telling  him  he  had  come  with  apurpofe  of  do- 
ing what  grieved  him  to  the  very  foul,  and  what 
lie  had  earneftly  befought  the  Lord  not  to  impofc  upoa 
him :  but  there  was  a  neceffity,  he  added,  for  the  glo- 
ry of  God  and  the  good  of  the  nation.  He  fat  down 
for  fome  time,  and  heard  the  debates.  Afterward 
ftarting  up  fuddenly,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  in* 
fpiration  or  infanity,  he  loaded  the  parliament  with 
Ae  keeneft  reproaches,  for  its  tyranny,  oppreiTion,  and 
robbery  of  the  public.  Then  ftamping  with  his  foo^ 
which  was  a  (ignal  for  the  foldiers  to  enter,  ••  For 
•*  fbame  !**  faid  he  to  the  members,  **get  you  gone! 
•*  and  give  place  to  honefter  men  ;  to  thofe  who  wiJI 
«•  more  faithfully  difcharge  their  trull.  You  are  no 
*•  longer  a  parliament !  I  tell  you,  you  arc  no  longer 
**  a  parliament.  The  Lord  hath  done  with  you  :  he 
^  hath  chofen  other  inftruments  for  carrying  on  his 
*«  work."  Sir  Henry  Vane  remonftrating  againft  this 
outrage,  Cromwell  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  <*  O, 
**  fir  Harry  Vane !  fir  Harry  Vane  !  the  Lord  deliver 
*«  me  from  fir  Harry  Vane  !**  words,  by  which  it 
ihould  feem,  that  he  wifhed  fome  of  the  foldiers  to  dif« 
patch  him.  Taking  hold  of  Martin  by  the  clokc, 
*<  Thou  art  a  whoremafler  !''  faid  he ;  to  another, 
**  Tbpu  ait  an  adulterer  !"  to  a  third,  "  Thou  art  a 

*<  druakard 
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PART  IT.  €€  drunkard  and  glutton  !"  and  to  a  fourth,  "  Thou  irt 
ArD.i6cj.  **  ^^  extortioner  !**  He  commanded  a  foldier  to  fciic 
^  the  mace,  faying,  ^' What  (hall  we  do  with  tbithmAUf 
<«  Here,"  added  he,  "  take  it  away  !  It  is  you,"  fub- 
joined  he,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  members,  *<  that 
<<  have  forced  me  to  proceed  thus.  I  have  fought  the 
<'  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather  flay  me 
«  than  put  me  upon  this  work  !**  And  having  preTi- 
oufly  commanded  the  foldiers  to  clear  the  houfe,  he 
ordered  the  door  to  be  locked,  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  and  retired  to  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall'*, 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  did  Oliver  Cromwell,  id  a 
manner  fo  fuitable  to  his  general  chara&er,  and  with- 
out bloodfhed,  annihilate  the  very  fhadow  of  the  par- 
liament ;  in  confcquence  of  which  daring  ftep,  he  re* 
^.^.  roained  poirelTed  of  the  whole  civil  and  military  power 

of  the  three  kingdoms.     And  difpaflionate  reafooen 
of  all  parties,  who  had  fucajpvdy  tnjoytd  the  milaMtbt^ 
pleafure  of  feeing  thi  injuries  they  had  nciprocally  fufferei 
revenged  on  their  enemies^  were  at  laft  made  feofiblCi 
That  licentious  liberty,  ander  whatever  pretence  its 
violences  may  be  covered,  muft  inevitably  end  in  the 
arbitrary  and  defpotic  government  of  a  fingle  pcrfon. 
Nor  were  the  people,  confidered  as  a  body,  difplcufcd 
at  the  violent  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  from  whom  they 
expefled  more  lenity  than  from  the  imperious  Repub- 
licans, who  had  hitherto  held  the  reins  of  government. 

This  extraordinajy  man,  who  now  lorded  it  over 
his  fellovv-fubjcas,  was  born  at  Huntingdon  in  th: 
laft  year  of  the  fixteenth  century,  of  a  good  family; 
though  he  himfelf,  being  the  fon  of  a  fecond  brother, 
inherited  but  a  fmall  paternal  eftate.  The  line  of  hii 
education  was  liberal ;  but  his  genius  being  little  fitted 

32.  Whitlockc,  p.  554.    Ludlow,  vol.  ii.     Clarendon,  tiA  ti. 
^ume^  vol.  vii. 
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he  elegant  and  tranquil  purfuits  of  literature,  he    LETTER 

J  fmall  proficiency  in  his  ftudies  at  the  univerfity.     ^  _      ^ 

rven  threw  himfelf  into  a  diifolute  courfe  of  life,   A.  0.1653. 

I  fent  to  fiudy  the  law  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 

:onfumed  the  more  early  years  of  his  manhood  in 

ng,  drinking,  and  debauchery.     But  all  of  a  fud* 

be  was  feizcd  with  a  religious  qualm ;  afFe£ted  a 

e  and  fan£tified  behaviour,  and  was  foon  diftin* 

led  among  the  puritanical  party,  by  the  fervour  of 

cvotional  exercifcs.     In  order  to  repair  his  injured 

me,  he  betook  himfelf  to  farming;  but  he  fpent  fo 

\i  time  with  his  family  in  prayers,  morning  and  af- 

x)n,  that  this  newoccupation  ferved  only  to  involve 

in  greater  difficulties.     His  fpiritual  reputation,  ; 

:ver,  was  fo  high,  that,  notwithflanding  the  low  > 

of  his  temporal  affairs,  he  found  means  to  be  cho- 

i  member  of  the  Long  Parliament.     The  ardour 

s  zeal  frequently  prompted  him  to  rife  in  the  houfe, 

ic  was  not  heard  with  attention  ;  his  perfon  being 

aceful,  his  voice  untunabie,  his  elocution  embar« 

d,  and  his  fpeeches  tedious,  obfcure,  confufed,  and 

1  unintelligible.     But,  as  a  profound  thinker  very 

f  obferves,  there  are,  in  the  great  variety  of  hu- 

gcniufes,  fome  who,  though  they  fee  their  objeds 

ly  and  diflinflly  in  general,  yet  when  they  coa^e 

ifold  their  ideas  by  difcourfeor  writing,  lofethat 

nous  conception  which  they  had  before  attained. 

EVER  was  this  philofopbical  truth  more  fully  exem- 
jd  than  in  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whofe 
ms  were  as  deciiive,  prompt,  and  judicious,  as  his 
dies  were  wavering,  prolix,  and  inconcluiive.  Nor 
:  his  written  compofitions  much  fuperior  to  his 
:hes ;  the  great  defe£l  of  both  coniifting,  not  in 
7ant  of  expreifion,  but  in  the  feeming  want  of  ideas. 
Cromwell^  though  upward  of  forty  years  of  age, 

before 
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P/^RT  H.  {>efore  he  embraced  the  military  profelHoQ,  foon  be* 
j^"^^  came  an  excellent  ofEcer^  without  the  help  of  a  matter. 
He  firft  raifed  a  troop,  and  then  a  regiment  of  horfe; 
and  it  was  he  who  ioftituted  that  difcipline^  and  in* 
fufed  that  fpirit,  which  rendered  the  patliameotaij 
forces  in  the  end  vidorious.  He  introdaced  and  rc- 
commeniled  the  pra£lice  of  eolifting  the  Tons  of  farmen 
and  freeholders,  infiea'd  of  the  debauched  and  enenrati 
ed  inhabitants  of  great  cities  or  manufadoring  towns. 
He  preached,  he  prayed,  he  fought,  be  pimiibed,  he 
jewardcd  ;  and  infpired  firft  his  own  regiment,  and 
afterward  the  whole  army,  with  the  wildefi  and  boldet 
enthuliafm.  The  fteps  by  which  he  rofe  to  high  cooi- 
mand,  and  attained  to  fovereignty,  we  have  abpeadf 
had  occafion  to  trace.  Let  us  now  view  kim  in  the 
.exercife  of  his  authority. 

When  Cromwell  affumed  the  reins  of  gOTernmeat, 
he  had  three  parties  in  the  nation  againft  him;  the 
Royalifts,  thePrefbytcrians,  and  the  Republicans.  5ot 
as  each  of  thefe  had  a  violent  antipathy  againft  both 
the  others,  none  of  them  could  become  formidable  to 
the  army  :  and  the  Republicans,  whom  he  had  de- 
throned, and  whofe  rcfentment  he  had  moft  occafioo 
to  fear,  were  farther  divided  among  thcmfclres.  Be- 
fide  the  Independents,  they  confiftcd  of  two  fcts  of  men, 
who  had  a  mutual  contempt  for  each  other  ;  namely 
the  Millenarians,  or  fifth  monarchy  mcriy  who  expedcd 
fuddcnly  the  fecond  coming  of  Chrift ;  and  the  Dcifts, 
who  utterly  denied  the  truth  of  Revelation,  and  con- 
fidcred  the  tenets  of  the  various  fefts  as  alike  founded 
in  folly  and  error.  The  Deifls  were  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  Cromwell;  partly  from  the  remains  of  re- 
ligious prejudice,  but  chiefly  bccaufe  he  could  have  no 
hold  of  them  by  enthufiafm.  He  therefore  treated 
them  with  great  rigour,  and  ufually  denominated  them 

the 
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the  HtaibfHi".    The  heads  of  this  fraall  divifion  were   JLErxER 

TV 

Algernon  Sidney,  Henry  Ncvil,  Challoncr,  Martin,  y^,^^!^^ 
Wildman,  and  Harrington ;  men  whofe  abilities  might  ^D.  '^ij. 
have  rendered  them  dangerous,  had  not  the  freedom  of 
their  opinions  excited  the  indignation  of  all  parties  ^*. 

Cromwell  paid  more  attention  to  the  Millenari- 
ans,  who  had  great  intereft  in  the  army,  and  whofe 
narrow  underdanding  and  enthufiaftic  temper  afforded 
full  fcope  for  the  exercife  of  his  pious  deceptions. 
Thefe  men,  while  they  anxioufly  expe£led  the  fecund 
coming  of  Chrifty  believed  that  the  faints,  among  whom 
they  coniidered  themfelves  to  (land  in  the  firft  clafs, 
were  alone  entitled  to  govern  in  the  meantime.  Crom- 
well, in  conformity  with  this  way  of  thinking,  told 
them  he  had  only  ftept  in  between  the  living  and  the 
diody  to  keep  the  nation,  during  that  interval,  from 
becoming  a  prey  to  the  common  tnemy  '^  And  in  order 
to  (hew  them  how  willing  he  was  they  fhould  (hare  his 
power,  (ince  God  in  his  providence  had  thrown  the 
whole  load  of  government  upon  his  fhoulders,  he  fent, 

33.  Burnet,  vol.  i. 

34.  Each  of  the  other  fedt  was  deiiroiit  of  ere^ing  a  fpiriMal  ai  well 
as  a  teipporal  doninion;  but  the  Deiib,  who  aded  only  on  the  princi« 
plei  of  ciTil  liberty,  were  for  aboliihiiig  the  very  appearance  of  a  national 
church,  and  leaving  religion  free,  as  they  called  ic,  without  cither  en- 
courafcment  or  rsHraint.  (Burnet,  ▼»!.  i.)  Such  a  projed  was  parti- 
cularly alarming  to  the  fpiritnal  pride  of  the  Prtfbyterians ;  who,  fioce 
the  iigning  of  the  Covenant,  had  confidcred  their  religion  as  the  hierar- 
chy.  And  CStomwell  not  only  quieted  them  on  this  fcore,  by  afluriog 
them  that  he  would  ftill  maintain  a  public  mlniftry  with  all  due  encou- 
ragement, but'  even  in  forae  meafnre  conciliated  their  affcdions,  by 
joining  them  ift  %  commHfion  with  fome  Independents,  to  be  triers  ef 
thoTe  that  were  t«  be  admitted  to  beaefices,  and  alfo  to  difpoTe  of  all  the 
churches  thikt  were  id  the  gift  of  the  crown,  of  the  bifluips,  and  ef  the 
cathedral  churches,  (id.  ibid.)  The  Epiicopaliant  were  merely  tole- 
rated.   Burnet,  ubi  fnp.  ^^^ 

35.  Burnet,  vol  i.        ^ 

by 
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PART  n.  by  the  advice  of  his  council  of  officers,  fummons  to  an 
JL^D^6  \  hundred  and  twenty- eight  perfons,  chiefly  gifted  tntn, 
of  different  towns  and  counties  of  England  ;  to  five  of 
Scotland,  and  to  fix  of  Ireland.  On  thefe  illiterate 
enthufiafts,  chofen  by  himfelf,  he  pretended  to  devolfe 
the  whole  authority  of  the  (late,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  Parliament ;  and  as  one  of  the  moft  adi?e 
and  illuminated  among  them,  a  leather-feller  in  Lon- 
don, bore  the  name  oi  Pralje-God  Barboney  this  con- 
temptible aflfcmbly  was  ludicroufly  called  Btfr^Wj F«r- 

Cromwell  told  thefe  fanatical  legiflators,  on  their 
firft  meeting,  that  he  never  looked  to  fee  fuch  a  day, 
when  Chrift  fhould  be  fo  owned  J^:  and  they,  elated 
with  that  high  dignity  to  which  they  fuppofed  them- 
felves  exalted,  as  well  as  encouraged  by  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thought  it  their  duty  to  prO* 
ceed  to  a  thorough  reformation,  add  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  Reign  of  the  Redeemer^*.  Meanwhile  the 
Dutch  ambaifadors  endeavoured  to  enter  into  a  neg6« 
ciation  with  them.  But  although  Proteftants,  and  even 
Prcfbytcrians,  thej^ct  witha  bad  reception  from  fe- 
nators  who  had  pretenfions  to  fuch  fupcrior  fanftity ; 
being  regarded  as  wordly  minded  men,  intent  only  oa 
commerce  and  induftry,  and  whom  it  was  befitting  the 
faints  fliould  extirpate,  before  they  undertook  the  fub* 
cluing  of  Antichrift,  the  i^«of  5/«,  and  the  extendin<«^ 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  to  the  uttermoft  corners  of 
the  eari]i39.  The  ambafTadors,  who  were  ftrangers  to 
fuch  wild  doftrincs,  remained  in  aftonifhment,  at  find- 
ing themfclvcs  regarded  as  the  enemies,  not  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  Chrift  ! 


*> 


36.  Whltlocke.     Clarendon.  37.  Milton's  State  Papcrx^  p-  106. 

33.  Farl  Hijl.  vol.  xx.  39.  Thurloc,  ▼ol,  i.  p.  273,  391. 
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Etek  Cromwell  himfclf  b^tn  to  be  ifliixDcd  of 
tte  pageant  be  had  fet  up  at  a  l^llatare,  and  widi 
iriiidi  he  meant  only  to  amnfe  die  populace  and  the  ar«  SLD^Ush 
ny.     But  what  particularly  difpleafed  him  wat^  diat 
the  memben  of  this  enthufiaftic  parliament*  though 
diey  derived  their  authority  folely  from  him,  b^anto 
pretend  powers  from  the  Lord  4*  ;  and  as  he  had  beea 
carefol  to  fomroon  in  his  writs,  (eyeral  peribns  warm 
in  his  intereft,  he  hinted  tofome  of  them,  that  die  fit* 
ting  of  fach  a  parliament  any  longer,  would  be  of  no 
fimrice  to  the  nation.    They  accordingly  met  (boner 
than  ufaal,  as  had  been  concerted,  and  along  with 
Roafe,  the  fpeakcr  of  the  hoofe  of  commons,  repaired 
to  Cromwell  and  his  council  of  officers,  declaring 
themfelves  unequal  to  the  talk  which  they  had  unwa* 
rily  undertaken,  and  refigned  their  delegated  power. 
But  general  Harrifon,  and  about  twenty  other  fana* 
tics,  remained  in  the  houfe ;  and  that  they  might  pre* 
Tent  the  Reign  of  the  Saints  from  coming  to  an  un- 
timely end,  they  placed  one  Meyer  in  the  chair,  and 
were  preparing  to  draw  up  protefts,  when  they  were 
interrupted  by  colonel  White  and  a  party  of  foldiers. 
The  colonel  aflccd  them,  what  they  did  there  ?  <•  We 
are  feeking  the  Lord,"  faid  they :— "  Then  you  may 
<<go  elfe  where,"  replied  he;  **  for,  to  my  certain 
^  <<  knowledge,    he  has  not    been    here  thcfe  many 
"  years ♦*/' 

The  council  of  officers,  by  virtue  of  that  pretend- 
ed power  which  the  mock  parliament  had  refigned  in- 
to their  hands,  now  voted,  That  it  was  neceflary  to 
temper  the  liberty  of  a  republic  by  the  authority  of  a 
iingle  perfon.  And  being  in  being  in  poflefiion  of  diat 
argument  which  filenccs  all  others,  namely  force,  they 
prepared  what  was  called  the  Infirumint  •/  GiVernmiMtf 

40.  Thurloe.  vol.  i.  p.  393.  41.  /*«»*  BiJ.  voL  xx. 
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PART  n.  and  declared  Oliver  Cromwell  PrcttHsr^  or  fuprora? 

A.Da^S^x.  niagiftrate  of  the  coinmonwcalih,  the  name  of  king  Ik- 
ing  ftill  odious  to  their  ears^.  He  was  accordingly  con- 
dufled  to  Whitehall  wi-lh  great  foleiiinity,  Laiiiberc 
parrying  the  fvvord  of  (late  before  him  r  he  waslionoor- 
ed  with  the  title  of ///^ii7£/J;  and  having  taken  the  oath 
required  of  him,  he  was  proclaimed  over  all  tfbe  tbrce 
ifcingdoms,  without  the  fuiailcft  oppofition  **• 

The  chief  articles  in  the  Inftrumcntof  Govcrmncnt 
fpcre,  that  the  Proteflor  fhould  beailided  by  a  council 
of  ftate,  which  fhould  not  confift  of  more  than  tweoty- 
onCy  nor  of  lefs  than  thirteen  perfons;  that  in  his 
Aamcall  juftice  (hould  be  adminiftered^  and  frona-bim 
all  honours  derived  ;  that  he  fhould  have  the  right  of 
peace  and  war;  that  the  power  of  the  fword  (hould  be 
vefted  in  him  jointly  with  the  parliament  while  fitting, 
and  during  the  intervals,  jointly  with  the  council  of 
fiate ;  that  he  fhould  fununon  the  parliament  every 
fhree  years,  and  allow  it  to  fit  five  months,  without 
adjournment,  prorogation,  or  difTolution^^.  The  coun- 
cil of  flate,  named  in  the  Inftrument,  confided  of  f.f- 
teenperlbns,  flrongly  attached  to  the  Protc£tor;/vho, 
in  cafe  of  a  vacancy,  had  the  power  of  chufing  one  out 
of  three  prcfentcd  by  the  remaining  members ''K  Ke 
had,  thereTorc,  little  rcaron  to  apprehend  any  oppo- 
fition from  them  in  the  ahitrary  exereife  of  his  autho- 
rity. An  implicit  lubmifiionto  fome  firfl  magiftratc, 
it  muft  bcG%vned,  was  become  ablblutely  neceilary,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  people  from  relapfing  into  civil 
ilaughtcr;  i'o  that  we  may  partly  admit  Croinwcirs 
plea  odhc public  goody  as  an  apology  for  his  ufurpation; 
though  we  fhould  not  give  entire  credit  to  hij-  decU- 

4t.  clarendon.     \Vlutlock«»  43.  Ibid. 
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ration,  that  he  would  rallicr  have  i*kcn  ^J?-^fhtrdsfaf  ^^JJ^ 

While  Cromwell  was  thus  compietiog  hu«fiar« 
patioa  over  his  fellow-fuhicds,  he  did  not  Deleft 
thp  hoagur  or  the  ii|terefi$  of  the  natioiu  Ncrer  did 
Soglaod  appear  more  formidable  thaa  during  his 
adaiiniflratioQ.  A  fleet  of  ?a  hundred  iiil  was  fitted 
our,  under  the  copaxand  of  Monk  and  Dean«  They 
met  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  equally  numerous^  near  ihft 
coaft  of  Flanders  i^  and  the  officers  and  icamen  on 
both  fides,  fired  with  emulation,  and  animated  with  the 
defire  of  remaining  fole  lorJsof  Uie  ocean,  dilputcd  the 
vldory  with  the  uioft  fierce  and  obtlinate  courage. 
T^ugh  Dean  was  killed  in  tJie  heat  of  the  adion,  the 
Dutch  were  obliged  to  retire,  with  great  lots,  after  a 
battle  of  two  days;  and  as  Blake  had  joined  his  coun« 
trymen  with  eighteen  fail,  toward  the  clofeof  the  en« 
gagement,  the  Englifli  fleet  lay  off  die  coaft  of  Hoi* 
lajid,  and  totally  interrupted  the  commerce  of  tlie  rt* 
public* 

45.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  C<m'ley*s  ol/fervatIon»  on  this  fubj^ft  arc  mort 
fprightly  than  found.  **  The  government  wat  broke/'  fjy*  he,  •*  who 
•*  broke  it?  It  was  diflblved,  %vho  ditfMvcd  it }  It  wat  extingiiifked— 
«•  ^[^  yfy^  \i  but  Cromwell,  who  not  only  put  out  tiie  light,  but  ctit 
«  away  cveri  the  very  fnufi*  of  it  ?  At  if  a  aian  (bould  murMr  a  wUUfi" 
*'  milyy  and  then  pofTefs  hinxfeif  of  the  wWe  hMij%  becanfc  it  it  k'tfcr  hep 
«*  than  that  only  rati  ftiould  iiic  there  /  (  Difcourje  on  the  Gov.  0/  07.  Crm.) 
The  refirxiont  of  Hubbei ,  on  the  neceflity  of  the  fubmidion  of  the  people 
in  fuch  cmergeDcy,  are  more  to  the  pnrpofe.  **  The  oUi^attM  of  fmhjfffs 
"  to  thc/bverei^n  it  underftood  to  lad  a»  longi  and  no  longer,  than  the/mv* 
«'  cr  lafteth,  by  which  he  i^  able  xo  protcH  them  ;  for  the  right  mcti  luure 
**  ty  matnre  to  ^roteH  themjel'ju,  tuhen  nont  eljt  can  f^iate^}  th^m,  call  by  00  #t- 
•*  tenant  be  reiinquijbcl.  The /over  ei^tity  1%  the /cw/  nf  the  com*nontveattb  \ 
*•  which,  once  departed  from  the  ^cJy,  the  memhert  do  no  niof«  rec«ffo 
"  their  tncflan  from  it.  The  eiki of  obeJiince  il  PRO T£C T 1  ON  ;  which,  wbtre^ 
**f9evtra  nan  ftrttb  ity  nature  applicth  h'mbtB^Mie  to  tint  fcu-er,  and  hif 
**  auUd'-jonr  to  maintain  it."     Lt'jiuibun,  p.  114,  fol.  edit. 
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BffT  the  States  made  oneeffbrt  more  to  retrieve  the 
honour  of  their  flag ;  and  never,  on  an j  ocesfioo^  £d 
their  vigour  appear  more  confpicuout.   They  not  o&lj 
repaired  and  manned  their  fleet  in  a  few  weeks,  bat 
launched  and  rigged  fome  Ihipt  of  a  larger  fizethao  aoj 
they  had  hitherto  fent  to  fea.    With  this  new  arma- 
medt  Tromp  iflhed  forth,  determined  i^n  to  fight  the 
vifiort,  and  to  die  rather  than  yield  the  conteft*    He 
foon  met  with  the  Englifti  fleet,  commanded  by  Monk; 
both  fides  rufhed  into  the  combat ;  and  the  battle  n^ 
from  morning  till  night,  without  any  ienfible  advan- 
tage in  favour  of  either  party*    Next  day  the  aAioa 
was  continued,  and  the  fetting  fun  beheld  the  conteft 
undecided.    The  third  morning  the  ftruggle  was  re- 
newed;   and   viAory    feemed  flill   doubtful,  when 
Tromp,  while  gallantly  animating  his  men,  with  hb 
fword  drawn,  was  fhot  through   the  heart  with  a 
muiket  ball.    That  event,  at  once,  decided  the  (bve- 
reignty  of  the  ocean.    The  Dutch  loft  thirty  (hips; 
A.V.  1654.  ^^^  ^^^  g^*^  ^°  purchafc  a  peace,  by  yielding  to  die 
Engliih  the  honour  of  the  flag,  and  making  foch  other 
conceffions  as  were  required  of  them  ^. 

This  fuccefsful  conclufion  of  the  Dutch  war,  which 
ftrengthened  Cromweirs  authority,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  encouraged  him  to  fummon  a  free  parliament, 
according  to  the  ftipulation  in  the  Inflrument  of  Go- 
vernment. He  took  the  precaution,  however,  to  ex- 
clude all  the  Royalifts  who  had  borne  arms  for  ths 
king,  and  all  dieur  fens.  Thirty  members  were  re- 
turned from  Scotland,  and  as  many  from  Ireland. 
But  the  Proteftor  was  foon  made  fcnfibic,  that  erea 
this  circumfcribcd  freedom  of  ele&ion  was  incoops- 

46.  Wbitkcke.    Clarccdoo. 
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tible  vi^  Ui  vfvpcd  Jnminioiu    The  new  ptriS*.  inrta^ 
met  began  ittddibciatkMtt  witk  quettomng  hk  rigtkt  .    -  -■# 
ID  dut  aatkoritj  which  he  had  ifliuaied  over  the  m«  ib^^  «4s^ 
tioo.    Cramwell  (kir  ha  miftike^  lad  eodcivoiiitd  !• 
conrcftiu   Eanged  at  the  rcfea^Kj  fpiril  of  the  coi 
OMosy  heftat  fiDT  them  to  the  Paiated  Qiambcr ;  whcftft 
mAer  ioYd^og  agaiaft  their  coadoft^  aad  cndemYOVf^ 
i^  to  (hew  the  abfordity  of  difputing  the  legality  of 
diat  laftniaienty  b j  vhich  the j  theoifelTts  were  coo« 
Tokcd,  he  required  them  to  fign  a  recogoitioa  of  hit 
aothoritjy  and  aa  ei^pgemeat  not  to  propofe  or  coa« 
£»t  toany  akeratioa  ia  the  goveramcai,  as  it  was  (et« 
tied  ia  a  fiagle  perfoa  and  a  parliaoMau    Aad  he 
placed  guards  at  the  door  of  the  lower  hottiV>  who  al« 
lowed  none  but  fubfcribtrs  to  enter^7,    MoA  of  iht 
membersy  after  Ibme  hefiution9  fabmitted  to  this  def* 
potifim ;  bat  retained^  notwithftandiag^  the  fame  indt« 
.  pendcat  fpirit  which  they  had  difcovered  at  their  iirft 
meeting.    Cromwell»  therefore^  found  it  neceflaiy  to 
put  an  end  to  their  debates*    He  accordingly  diflolved  A«  Qk  k%%u 
the  parliament,  before  it  had  fat  five  months;  the  time 
prefcribedby  thatlnftrument  of  Government  which  he 
had  lately  fworn  to  obferve. 

The  difcontents  of  the  parlisment  communicated 
thcmrelves  to  the  nation,  iir  Henry  Vsne  and  the  old 
Republicansywho  maintained  the  indiflbluble  authority 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  encouraged  the  murmur  I 
againft  the  Protefkor;  and  the  ]&oy alifts  obfcrving  the 
general  difTatisfaftion,  without  confidering  the  di  verfuy 
of  parties,  thought  every  one  had  embrsccd  t\t  fame 
views  with  thcmfclvcs.  They  accordingly  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  throughout  every  part  of  tngland ;  and  the 
moft  fanguinc  hopci  were  entertained  of  fuccefs.  But 
Cromwell,  having  information  of  their  purpofe,  wai 

47.  Thurloe,  toI.  i), 
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PART  It.  enabled  effeflually  to  defeat  it.  Mady  of  them  we« 
A  D^iCff.  immediately  thrown  intoprifon,  and  the  reft  wcrcgcfte- 
rally  difcouraged  frortirifirig.  Inohe  place  only  the  con- 
fpiracy  broke  out  into  aAion.  Jones,  Penruddock,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  Weft,  proclaimed  the  king  at 
Salifbury;  \)ut  they  received  no  acccflion  of  force  equal 
to  their  expefiations,  and  were  foon  fupprefled.  The 
chief  confpirators  were  capitally  punifhed :  the  lower 
clafs  were  fold  for  (laves,  and  tranfpOrted  to  &arba- 
does  +•. 

The  eafy  fupprcflion  of  thisconfpiracy  more  firmly 
cftablifhed  the  the  Protcftor's  authority.  It  at  oticc 
fhewed  the  turbulent  fpirit  and  the  impotence  of  his 
enemies,  and  afforded  him  a  plaufible  pretext  for  all  hit 
tyrannical  fcverities.  He  refolyed  dO  longer  to  keep 
any  terms  with  the  Royalifts.  With  codfent  of  hit 
council,  he  therefore  ifTued  an  edi£l,  for  exaflingthe 
tenth  penny  from  the  whole  party :  and  in  order  to 
raife  that  impofition,  which  commonly  pafTed  by  the 
flame  of  decimation^  lie  conftitutcd  twelve  major-gene- 
rals, and  divided  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  intofo 
many  military  jurifdiflions  -^9.  Thefc  officers,  aflifted 
by  commifTioncrs,  had  power  to  fubjefk  whom  ihcy 
plcafcd  to  decimation,  to  levy  all  the  taxes  impofcd  by 
the  Protcftor  and  his  council,  and  to  imprifon  any  pcr- 
fon  whofhould  bcocpofcd  to  their  jealoufy  or fufpicioa. 
They  aftcd  as  if  abfolutc  mailers  of  the  liberty  and  pro- 
perty of  every  Englifh  ful)je£l;  and  all  reafonable  men 
were  now  made  fcnlihle,  that  the  nation  was  cruelly 
fuhjeded  to  a  military  and  defpotic  government. 

That  government,  however,  direfted  by  the  vigor- 
pus  fpirit  of  Cromwell,  gave  England  a  degree  of  con- 
fequence  among  the  European  powers,  which  it  had 

^8.  Whitlockc.    Clarendon.  49.  Pari,  IJiJl,  toI.  xx. 
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never  enjoyed  fincc  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  France  LETTER 
and  Spain  at  the  fame  time  courted  the  alliance  of  ^_  J^^j 
the  ProtcQor;  and  had  CromwcH  underflcod  and  re-  A,0.a65S. 
gardcd  the  inicrefts  of  his  country,  it  has  been  faid, 
lie  would  have  endeavoured  to  prefcrvc  that  balance  of 
power,  on  which  the  welfare  of  England  fo  much  de- 
pends, by  fupporti-ng  the  declining  condition  of  Spain 
againft  the  dangerous  ambition  aad  ri^oggreatnefs  of 
ihc  boufe  of  Bourbon  •<*.  But  the  Protector's  politics, 
though  found,  were  lefs  exterilive.  An  Invafion  from 
France,  in  favour  of  the  Royal  .Family,  which  he  had 
reafon  to  apprehend,  on  a  rupture  with  that  court,  he 
forcfaw  might  prove  ruinous  to  bis  authority,  in  the 
prcfent.d4(ratisficd  (late  of  England.  From  Spain  he 
liad  nothing  of  equal  danger  to  fear,  while  he  was 
tempted  to  l>egin  hoftilitics,  by  tlie  profpcS  of  making 
liimfclf  maftcr  of  her  moft  valuable  poflTeflions  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  a^  well  as  of  her  plate  fleets,  l^y 
means  of  iLe  fuperiority  of  his  naval  force.  He  there- 
fore entercil  into^  negociaiion  with  Mazarine;  who, 
as  a  facrifice  to  the  jealous  pride  of  the  ufurper,  gave 
the  Englifh  princes  notice  to  leave  France.  They  re- 
tired to  Cologne  :  and  a  clofer  alliance  was  aftci  ward 
concluded  between  the  rival  powers;  in  confequence 
of  which  England,  as  we  have  already  fepo,  obtained 
pofleffioQ  of  Dunkirk. 

Having  refolved  on  a  war  with  Spain,  Cromwell 
fitted  out  two  formidable  fleets,  while  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates,  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  remained  in  an- 
xious fufpence,  no  one  being  able  to  conjefture  where 
ihe  blow  would  fall.  One  of  thefe  fleets,  confifting  of 
.  thirty  Ihips  of  the  line,  he  fent  iuto  the  Mediterranean, 
under  the  famous  admiral  Blake;  who,  casing  anchor 
before  Legliorn^  demanded  and  obtained^  from  the 

jo.  Hume,  toL  vii. 
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>ART1L  Juke  of  Tufcany,  reparation  for  fomc  iDJuries  wUdi 
A.  0. 16J5!  ^^  Engli(h  commerce  bad  formerly  fuftaioed  from 
that  prince.  Blake  next  failed  to  Algiers^and  compelled 
the  Dey  to  reftrain  his  pyratical  fobjeAs  from  farther 
depredations  on  the  Englifh.  Heprefented  himfelfalib 
before  Tunis ;  and  having  there  made  the  faune  de« 
mandy  the  Dey  of  that  place  defired  him  to  look  to 
the  caftles  of  Porto  Farino  and  Goletta^  and  do  his 
utmoft.  Blake,  who  needed  little  .to  be  roufed  by  fuch 
a  defiance,  drew  his  (hips  clofe  up  to  the  caftles,  and 
tore  them  in  pieces  with  his  artillery ;  while  he  (ent  a 
detachment  of  failors  in  long«boats  into  the  harbonr, 
and  burned  every  (hip  that  lay  there.  The  coafts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  from  one  extremity  to  the  otheri 
rung  with  the  renown  of  Engli(h  valour;  and  no 
power,  Chriftian  or  Mahometan,  dared  to  oppofe  die 
vidorious  Blake. 

The  other  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Penn,  and 
which  had  four  thoufand  troops  on  board,  under  the  di« 
reftion  of  general  Venables,  failed  for  the  Weft  Indies; 
where  Venables  was  reinforced  with  near  five  thou(and 
militia,  fromthe  iilandsofBarbadoesand  St.  Chrifto* 
pher.  The  objeft  of  the  enterprizc  was  the  conqucft 
of  Hifpaniola,  the  mod  valuable  iiland  in  the  Ameri- 
can archipelago.  The  commanders  accordingly  re- 
folved  to  begin  with  the  attack  of  St.  Domingo,  the 
capita',  and  at  that  time  the  only  place  of  ftrcngth  ia 
the  iiland.  On  the  approach  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  the 
intimidated  Spaniards  abandoned  their  habitations,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  woods;  but  obferving  that  the  troops 
were  imprudently  landed  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
town,  and  fcemcd  unacquainted  with  the  country,  they 
recovered  their  fpirits  ;  and  falling  upon  the  bewildered 
invaders,  when  exhaufted  with  hunger,  thirft,  and  a 
fatiguing  march  of  two  days,  in  that  I'ultry  climate, 
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they  put  the  whole  Englifli  army  to  flight;  killtd  fix  Lsmn 
hundred  men,  and  chafed  the  reft  on  board  their  y        *   f 
ihips  >^     In  order  to  atone  for  this  failure,  Penn  and  A«D.i65s» 
Venablesbent  their  courfe  to  Jamaica,  which  was  fur- 
rendered  to  themwith  out  oppofition :  yet,  on  their  re- 
turn to  England^  the  Proteftor,  in  the  firft  eiBOtions  of 
his  difappointment,  ordered  them  both  to  be  fent  to  the 
Tower.    Eut  Cromwell,  although  ignorant  of  the 
importance  of  the  conqueft  he  had  made,  took  care  to 
fupport  it  with  men  and  moneys* ;  and  Jamaica  became 
a  valuable  acceffion  to  the  Englilh  monarchy. 

No  fooner  was  the  king  of  Spain  informed  of  the(e  ^^*  >^i4> 
unprovoked  hoftilities  than  he  declared  war  againft 
England,  and  ordered  all  the  fhips  and  goods,  belong* 
ing  to  the  Englifh  merchants,  to  be  feized  throughout 
his  extenfive  dominions.  The  Spanifh  commerce,  {o 
profitable  to  England,  was  cut  ofiF,  and  an  incredible 
number  of  veflels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  eneniy* 
Nor  were  the  lofiTes  of  the  Spaniards  lefs  confiderable. 
An  Englifh  fquadron  being  fent^to  cruize  off  Cadiz  for 
the  plate -fleet,  took  two  galleons  richly  laden,  and  fet 
on  fire  two  others,  which  had  run  on  fhore  ss.  This 
inccefs  proved  an  incentive  to  a  bolder,  though  a  lefi 
*  profitable  enterprize.  Blake  having  got  intelligence^ 
that  a  Spanifli  fleet  of  fixtecn  fail,  much  richer  than  the 
former,  had  taken  (belter  among  the  Canaries,  imme- 
diately fleered  his  courfe  thither;  and  found  them  in 
the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  a  very  ftrong  pofture  of  de- 
fence. The  bay  was  fecured  by  a  formidable  caftle, 
and  feven  inferior  forts,  in  diflerent  parts  of  it,  all 
united  by  a  line  of  communication.  Don  Diego  Di- 
agues,  the  Spanifti  admiral,  had  moored  his  fmaller 
veffels  near  the  (hore,  and  flationed  the  larger  gal- 

51.  BurchctS  Kaval  Hi/my,    Thurloe,  vol.  iii. 

^1.  Id.  ibid.  53.  Thu^toc,  ?ol.  it. 
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PART  II.  Icons  farther  out,  with  their  broadiides  to  the  (du 
!^[^]^^^  Rather  animated  than  intimidated  by  this  hoftika^ 
pearance,  Blake,  taking  advantage  of  a  favonrabk 
wind,  failed  full  into  the  bay^  and  foon  found  bimiiK 
ia  the  midft  of  his  enemies.  After  an  obftinatedif* 
pute,  the  Spaniards  abandoned  their  galleonsi  mm 
were  feton  fire,  and  confumed  with  all  their  treafoR} 
and  the  wind  fortunately  (hifting,  while  the  Eog^ 
fleet  lay  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  caflle,  and  of  d 
the  other  forts,  Blake  was  enabled  to  weather  At 
bay,  and  left  the  Spaniards  in  adonilhment  atbisfoci 
ccfsful  temerity  5*. 

These  vigorous  exertions  rendered  Cromwelft 
;»Uthority  equally  refpefted  at  home  and  abroad:  al 
to  his  honour  it  muft  be  owned,  that  his  domeftica^ 
miniftration  was  as  mild  and  equitable  as  his  fituatioi 
would  permit.  He  again  ventured  to  fummoa  tbi 
parliament;  but  not  truding,  as  formerly,  tothegood* 
will  of  the  people,  he  employed  all  his  influence  toiD 
the  houfe  with  his  own  creatures,  and  even  placed 
guards  at  the  door,  who  permitted  none  to  enter  but 
luch  as  produced  a  warrant  from  his  council.  Ana* 
jority  in  favour  of  the  Protc£lor  being  procured  bf 
A  D  i6<T  ^^^^^  undue  means,  a  motion  was  made  for  invcfliflf 
him  with  the  dignity  of  king;  and,  notwithfiaadii| 

54.  Burthct,  wbi  fup.  This  was  the  laft  and  prcatcfl  adloDoflkil 
gallant  naval  commander,  who  died  in  his  way  home.  He  mi, kf 
priuciptc,  an  inflexible  republican,  and  zea!  for  the  intercfti  of  his  cocci 
only  made  him  ferve  under  the  ufurpcr.  Though  paft  fifty  yean  of  ifi 
before  he  entered  into  military  fcrvicc  of  aiiv  kind,  aiducar  iixtjbi 
fore  he  commanded  at  fca,  he  railed  the  rav-l  g!('ry  of  EngLod  toagr* 
cr  height  than  it  had  ever  attained  to  in  any  former  period.  Clt)Bl1«^ 
fully  fenfiblc  of  his  merit,  ordered  him  a  pompous  funeral  at  the pA 
lie  cxpcnce;  and  people  of  ah  parties,  by  their  tears,  bore  telliajoflj" 
•  his  valour,  gtncrofity,  and  public  fpirit.  I.:fi  of  Adauid!  BUUf^:]^ 
Samuel  Johnl'on.    Lht:*  bj  the  AJtntruls^  Vol.  ii. 
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thcoppofition  of  the  Republicans,  a  bill  to  this  purpofc  letter 
was  voted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  reafon  with  ^  -^-^^ 
him,  in  order  toovercomehis  pretended  fcruples.  The  A.D.  1657. 
conference  laded  for  feveraldays;  and  although  Crom- 
ivell's  inclination,  as  well  as  his  judgment,  was  wholly 
on  the  (ideof  the  committee,  he  found  himfelf  obliged 
to  refufc  fo  tempting  an  offer.  Not  only  the  ambiti- 
ous Lambert,  and  other  officers  of  the  army,  were  pre- 
pared to  mutiny  00  fuch  a  revolution ;  the  Protc£tor 
faw  himfelf  ready  to  be  abandoned  even  by  thofe  who 
were  fUoCt  intimgcely  connected  with  him  by  family- 
interefl.  Fleetwood^  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
and  Defborowhis  brother-in-law,  aduated  merely  by 
principle,  declared,  if  he  accepted  the  crown,  that  they 
would  inftantly  throw  up  their  commiflions,  andfhould 
never  have  it  in  their  power  to  ferve  him  more  ^'« 

Cromwell  having  thus  rejeftcd  the  regal  dignity, 
liis  friends  in  parliament  found  thcmfelvcs obliged  to  re- 
tain the  name  pfacommon wealth  and  Prote£lor;andas 
the  government  was  hitherto  a  manifeft  ufurpation,  i( 
was  thought  proper  to  fandify  it  by  a  Teeming  choice 
of  the  people  and  their  reprefcntatives.  A  new  politi- 
cal fyftem,  under  the  name  of  /fn  humble  Petition  and 
jithuke^  was  accordingly  framed  by  the  parliament,  and 
prefented  to  the  Proiedlor.  It  differed  very  little  from 
the  Injlrumeni  of  Governments  but  that  being  the  work 
of  the  general  officers  only,  was  now  reprefented  as  a 
rotten  piank,  upon  which  no  man  could  truft  himfelf 
with  fafety,  Cromwell,  therefore,  accepted  the  humble 
Petition  and  Adwee^  as  the  voluntary  deed  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  three  united  nations;  and  was  anew  inau- 
giirated  in  Weftminfter-hall,  with  great  pomp  and  ce* 

55.  Tbnrloc,  voL  tL    Ludlow>  vol.  ii.    Burpctj  vol  i. 

remony, 
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PART  n.    reinony,  tt  if  his  power  bad  jnft  taken  its  rife  from 
A.Dri657!  ^'^^  popular  inftrament  J*. 

Emboldened  by  the  appearance  of  legal  anthoritji 
the  Proteftor deprived  Lambert  and  otherfadious  offi. 
cers  of  their  commiffions.  Richard^  hit  eideft  foo^  a 
man  of  the  moft  inofFenfive,  unambitious  charader, 
^ho  had  hitherto  lived  contentedly  in  the  country,  on 
a  fmall  eftate,  which  he  inherited  in  ri|^t  of  his 
wife,  was  now  brought  to  court,  introduced  to  public 
bufincfs,  and  generally  regarded  as  heir  to  the  protec- 
torfhip.  But  the  government  was  yet  by  no'means 
fettled.  Cromwell,  in  confequence  of  that  authority 
with  which  he  was  vefted  by  the  humble  Petition  and 
A.D  lijS,  Advice,  having  fummoned  a  boufe  of  peers^  or  pcribns 
who  were  to  a£t  in  that  capacity,  fbon  found  that  he 
had  loft  his  authority  among  the  national  reprefenta* 
tires,  by  exalting  fo  many  of  his  friends  and  adherenu 
to  the  higher  aflembly.  A  decided  maiority^  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  refufed  to  acknowledge  die  jurif- 
diAion  of  that  other  houfe,  which  he  had  eftabliflied, 
and  even  queftioned  the  legality  of  the  authority  by 
which  it  was  conftituted;  as  the  humble  Petition  ami 
Advice  had  been  voted  by  a  parliament,  which  lay  uo- 
der  conftraint,  and  was  deprived  by  military  force  of  i 
confiderable  number  of  its  members.  Dreading  a  com- 
bination between  the  commons  and  the  malcontents  in 
the  army,  the  Proteftor,  with  many  expreifions  of  an- 
gcr  and  difappointment,  dilTolved  the  parliament''. 
When  entreated  by  Fleetwood,  and  others  of  bis  friends, 
not  to  precipitate  himfelf  into  fo  raih  a  meafure,  he 
fwore  by  the  living  God  that  they  fhould  not  fit  a  mo« 
ment  longer,  be  the  confequences  what  they  might* 

56.  Whiilocke.    Clarendon.  57-  Whitlockc, 

Tiirs 
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Th  1 1  violent  breach  with  the  parliament  left  Crom*- 
Hell  no  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  eftablifli,  with  gene- 
ral confent,  a  legal  fettlement,  or  to  temper  the  mili-  A.D.  i€sf  • 
tary  vrith  any  mixture  of  civil  authority :  and  to  in- 
creaiehis  tineafinefs,  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft 
him  by  the  Millenarians  in  the  army,  under  the  con- 
dad  of  Harrifon  and  other  difcarded  officers  of  that 
party.    The  Royalifts  too,  in  conjunAion  with  the 
-heads  of  the  Prefbytcrians,  were  encouraged  to  attempt 
an  infurreAion.     Both  thefe  confpiracies,  by  his  vigi- 
lance  and  adivity,  the  Prote£tor  was  enabled  to  quell; 
but  the  public  dilcontents  were  fo  great,  that  he  was 
vnder  continual  apprehenfions  of  aflaffination.   He  no* 
.?€r  moved  a  ftep  without  ftrong  guards :  he  wore  ar- 
mour under  his  cloaths,  and  farther  fecured  himfelf  by 
offenfive  weapons.     He  returned  from  no  place  by  the 
dm€t  road,  or  by  the  fame  way  which  he  went :  he  per- 
formed every  journey  with  hurry  and  precipitation  : 
he  feidom  lay  above  three  nights  together  in  the  fame 
chamber,  and  he  never  let  it  be  known  before-hand  in 
which  he  intended  to  pafs  the  night;  nor  did  he  truft 
himfelf  in  any  that  was  not  provided  with  a  back-door, 
where  centinels  wye  carefully  placed  s*. 

E<^7  ALL  Y  uneafy  in  fociety  and  foIitude,the  Protec- 
tor's body  began  to  be  affeAed  by  the  perturbation  of  his 
mind,  and  his  health  feemed  vifibly  to  decline.  He  was 
feized  with  a  flow  fever,  which  changed  into  a  tertian 
ague,  attended  with  dangerous  fymptoros  ;  and  he  at; 
length  faw  the  neceiEty  of  turning  his  eye  toward  tkff, 
future  flate  of  exiftence,  the  idea  of  which  had  at  one 
time  been  intimately  prefent  tohim,  thooghlately  fome. 
what  obfctired  by  the  projeds  of  ambition,  the  agita- 
^ionof  public  affairs,  and  the  pomp  of  worldly  greatnefs« 

,|8.  LtMllow.    Whttlocke.    Bato. 

Con- 
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Confciousof  this,  he  anxioufly  aflccd Goodwin,  oneof 
aTd  Ts  ^'^^  favourite  chaplains,  if  \t  was  certain  that  the  cleft 
could  never  fuffcr  a  final  reprobation.  **  On  tliatyai 
**  may  with  confidence  rely,*'  faid  Goodwin.  ••  Thea 
«*  am  I  fafe,"  replied  Cromwell ;  ••  for  I  am  fare  that  I 
**  once  was  in  a  ftate  of  grace  !**  Elated  by  new  r\6t^ 
tions  and  affurances  be  began  to  believe  his  life  out  of 
all  danger,  notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  the  mot 
experienced  phyficians  to  the  contrary.  **  I  tell  you,* 
cried  he  to  them,  with  great  emotion, — •*  I  tell  yoa  I 
*'  fhall  not  die  of  this  diilemper !  Favourable  anfwen 
•«  have  been  returned  from  Heaven,  not  only  to  my 
•*  own  fuppHcations,  but  alfo  to  thofc  of  the  godly, 
*<  who  carry  on  a  more  intimate  correfpondence  witb 
<*  the  Lord  «^. 

Notwithstanding  this  fpiritual  coDfolatioiv 
vrhich  proves  that  Cromwell,  to  the  laft,  was  noleiiu 
cnthufiaft  than  a  hypocrite,  his  diforder  put  a  period  to 
his  life  and  his  fanatical  illufions,  while  his  intfini 
chaplains  were  employed  in  returning  thanks  Co  Provi- 
dence, for  the  undoubted  pledges  which  they  received 
of  his  recovery  ^<>! — and  on  the  |^ird  of  September, 
the  day  that  had  always  been  efteemed  fo  fortunate  to 
him,  being  the  anniverfary  of  the  battles  of  Dunbar 
and  Worccfter.  The  moft  ftriking  features  of  hischa- 
raAcr  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  delineate^  in  trac- 
ing the  progrefs  of  his  ambition.  It  can,  thereforei 
only  be  ncceffary  here  to  combine  the  feparate  iketcbesy 
^d  conclude  with  Ibme  general  remarks* 

59.  Bates,  fee  alfo  Tliurioc,  vol.  vii. 

60.  Id.  ibid.  Goodwin,  who,  but  a  few  minute*  before  tlic  Proteficr 
expired,  fays  Burner,  had  pretended  to  affure  the  people^  in  a  frxfcri 
that  he  was  not  co  die,  had  afterward  the  impudence  to  ftj  to  God, 
<*  Thou  hafl  deceived  us  I  and  wcare  deceived!**  Jli/f.  •Jb'u  Q'otm  Tma, 
vul.  i. 

Oliter 
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Oliver  Cromwell,  >ho  died  in  the  fifty-nlnth    Better 
year  of  his  age,  and  who  had  rifen  from  a  private  fta-  '  ^ 

tion  to  the  abfolute  fo^ereignty  of  three  ancient  king-  a.  D.  1651^ 
doms,  was  of  a  rohyU  but  ungraceful  make,  and  of  a 
manly  but  clownifh  and  difagreeablc  afpeft.  The  vi* 
gour  of  his  genius  and  thebolJncfs  of  his  fpirit,  rather 
than  the  extent  of  his  underftanding  or  the  luftrcof  his 
aGcompIilhmcnts,  firft  procured  him  diftinSion  among 
his  countrymen,  and  afterward  made  him  the  terror 
and  admiration  of  Europe.  His  abilities,  however, 
have  been  much  over-rated.  Fortune  had  a  confider- 
ablc  fhare  in  his  moft  fuccefsful  violences.  The  Sclfr 
dinytrtg  Ordinance^  and  the  confcientious  weaknefs  of 
Fairfax,  led  him,  by  cafy  fteps,  to  the  fuprcme  com- 
mand ;  aod  the  enthufiaftic  folly  of  the  Covenanters 
ftrved  to  confirm  his  ufurped  authority.  But  that  au- 
thority could  neither  be  acquired  nor  prcferved  with* 
out  talents:  and  Cromwell  was  furniflied  with  thofc 
that  were  admirably  fuitcd  to  rhe  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  to  the  part  he  was  deftrned  to  aft.  He 
pofleffed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  power  of  difcern- 
ing  the  charafters  of  men,  and  the  rare  felicity  of  cm- 
ploying  their  abilities  to  advantage;  of  difcovering 
the  motives  of  others,  and  of  concealing  his  own; 
of  blending  the  wlldeft  fnnaticifm  with  the  moft  pro- 
found policy;  of  reconciling  a  fceming  incoherence  of 
ideas  with  the  moft  prompt  and  deciiive  meafures,  and 
of  commanding  the  higheft  refpeft  amid  the  coart 
eft  familiarity^*.     By  thcfc  talents,  together  with  a 

coincidence 

61.  AmoT»gr  his  ancient  fricDds,  wc  are  told,  he  would  frequcitly  re- 
lax himfdf  hy  trifling  amvfeincott:  by  jetting,  or  nnakiiJg  buricrquc 
▼erfcs:  and  that  he  fomctimc*  pulhcd  matters  to  tJic  length  of  rvilc  ' 

buffoonery  and  horfe-play  *,  fuch  as  patting  kuf&ing  coaU  into  the  hco's 
and  hofeDf  the  ofiicexs  who  attended  him,  blacking  their  faces  or  thro 'ty- 
ing cufhions  at  them,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  return.  (VVhiilocke. 
Ludlow.  Bates)  We  are  alfo  informed  by  the  fiime  authi?,  th.ir, 
when  he  had  any  pajticular  poirt  to  gain  with  the  army,  it  WHt  ufu^l 
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coincidence  of  interefts,  he  was  able  to  attach  and  to 
A.Dri6c8.'  ni^Q^S^  ^^  military  fanatics;  and  by  their  affiftanceto 
fobdoe  the  parliament^  and  to  tyrannize  oTcr  the  three 
kingdoms.  Bat  in  all  this  there  was  nothing  extraor- 
dinary ;  for  an  army  is  fo  forcible^  and  at  the  bmc 
time  fo  rude  a  weapon,  that  any  hand  which  wields  it 
may,  without  much  dexterity,  perform  any  opeiatiooi 
and  attain  any  afcendant  in  human  fociety  ^. 

Th£ 

for  him  to  take  fome  of  the  moft  popuUr  (erjemts  lod  corponb  t»  W 
with  him»  and  to  ply  them  there  with  prayers  and  religunu  dif^Twrftr 
62.  Mr.  Cowley  exprefles  himfelf  admirably  on  this  fnbfeA.  *ff 
«  craft  be  wtfdom»  and  diffimulation  wit,**  fays  he,  <*  I  mnft  oeedcfj 
»  Cromwell  to  have  been  Angular  in  both :  bnt  fo  grols  was  the  nume 
^  in  which  he  made  ufe  of  them,  that,  as  wife  men  ]  ought  Mt  t» 
*  have  believed  him  at  firft,  fo  no  man  was  fool  enough  to  beiieft  hoi 
**  at  laft ;  neither  did  any  man  feem  to  do  it^  bnt  thofe  who  thomk 
**  they  gained  as  much  by  their  diifembling  as  be  did  by  hit.  Hit  wrf 
*'  a^ogs  of  godlinefs  grew  at  laft  fo  ridiculous  as  if  a  player,  by  pattii| 
'*  on  a  gown>  (hould  think  that  he  excellently  reprefeoted  a  womis, 
'^  though  his  beard  at  the  fame  time  were  feen  by  all  the  fpedaton.  If 
«« you  aik  me  why  they  did  not  hifs  and  explode  him  off  the  ftage,  I  oi 
•«  only  anfwer.  That  they  durft  not  do  fu )  becaufe  tJic  aAor*  and  tk 
*'  door-keepers  were  t©o  ftronp  for  the  company."  ( Difnmrfe  MKtrwm 
the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  J  The  military  eftablifliment,  dorisf 
Cromwell's  adminiftration,  feljom  cooiUled  of  lefs  than  forty  thoe&B^ 
men.  The  foot  foldlsrs  had  commonly  a  (hilling,  and  the  horfcmen  tv9 
ihlUings  and  fix -pence  a  day.  (Thurioe,  voL  i.  p.  395.  vol.  ii.  p.  414.) 
This  dciireable  maintenance,  at  a  time  when  living  wu  much  cheaper 
than  at  prefent,  induced  the  fons  of  farmers  and  fmall  freeholders  to  es- 
liil  in  the  aimy,  and  proved  a  better  fecurity  to  the  Prote<Sor*s  sadi^ 
rsty  than  all  his  cinting,  praying,  and  infidious  policy.  Men  who  fi>l- 
lowed  fo  gainful  a  profeffion  were  naturally  attached  to  the  perfoo  wb 
encouraged  it,  and  avcrfe  againft  the  re-ellabli(hment  of  civil  govenh 
ment,  which  would  render  it  unncceffary. 

Cromwell  is  faid  to  have  expended  fixty  thoufand  pounds  annoallf,  if 
procuring  private  intelligence  :  and  it  was  long  foppofed,  that  he  was  ia- 
tlmately  acquainted  with  the  fecret  councils  of  all  the  courts  of  £orope| 
butiince  the  publication  of  Thurioe*s  State  Papers^  it  appears,  that  Htm 
money  was  chiefly  employed  in  procuring  informacioa  of  the  intripei 

of 
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The  moral  charafter  of  Cromwell  is  by  no  means    letter 
fo  exceptionable  as  it  is  generally  reprefented.  On  the  \_     i^ 
contrary,  it  is  truly  furprifing,  how  he  could  temper  A.  D.  1658. 
fuch  violent  ambitiod,  and  fuch  enraged  fanaticifm^ 
with  fo  much  regard  to  juftice  and  humanity.     Even 
the  murder  of  the  king,  his  moft  atrocious  meafure, 
was  to  him  covered  under  a  cloud  of  republican  and  fa- 
natical illufions;  and  it  is  poflible  that,  like  many 
others  concerned  in  it,  he  confidered  it  as  the  moft 
meritorious  a£^ion  of  his  life.     For  it  is  the  pecu« 
liar  chara£leriftic  of  fanatacifm  to  give  a  fan£tion  to 
any  meafurc,  however  cruel  and  unjuft,  that  tends  to 
pronxote  its  own  interefts,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  thofc  of  the  Deity ;  and  to  which,  confc^ 
quently,  all  moral  obligations  ought  to  give  place. 

of  the  Boya1ift8»  and  that  the  Protedor  had  little  intelligence  •£  foreign 
councils,  except  of  thofe  of  Holland,  which  are  not  expe^cd  tu  be  coa« 
ccaled. 


VoL.m.  Kk  LET. 
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PART  tl. 

^'^^^^  LETTER      X. 

Ti*  Commonwealth  of  Encl  ANU,  from  the  Dicth  of  tii 
ProU^or  to  the  Rfjkr alien  of  the  Monarchj. 

LETTER    TT  was  generally  believed,  that  Cromwcll*s  artsaoJ 
X.        X  policy  were  exhaufted  with  bis  life  ;  that,  having 

A.D.  1658.  fo  often,  by  fraud  and  falfe  pretences,  deceived  every 
party,  and  almoft  every  ixrdividual,  he  could  not  much 
longer  have  maintained  his  authority.    And  when  the 
potent  hand,  which  had  hitherto  condiii£lcd  thegovem- 
ment  of  the  commoqwealih,  was  removed,  cvciy  one 
ezpefled,  that  the  unvyieldy  and  >ll«conftrufied  ma* 
chine  would  fall  to  pieces.    All  Europe,  tborefore,  be- 
held with  aftonifhment  h>s  fon  Richard,  an  inezpcri- 
f  need  and  unambitious  man,  quietly  fuccetd  to  the 
protc£tor(hip.    The  eounci'l  recogrvized  his  authority : 
his  brother  Henry,  who  governed  Ireland  with  popu- 
larity, infured  him  the  obedicnccof  that  kingdom;  and 
Monk,  whoflill  poffefled  the  chief  command  in  Scot- 
land, and  who  was  much  attached  to   the  family  of 
Cromwell,  there  proclaimed  the  new  protcftor  witliout 
oppoiition    The  fleet,  the  army,  acknowledged  his  title: 
he  received  congratulatory  addrefles  from  the  couDtIc3 
and  moft  confiderablecorporations,  in  terms  of  the  moil 
dutiful  allegiance,  and  foreign  minifters  were  forward 
in  paying  him  the  ufual  complimcms;  fo  that  Rich- 
ard, whofe  moderate  temper  would  have  led  him  ta 
decline  any  conteft  for  empire,  was  tempted  to  accept 
of  a  fovereignty  which  feemed  tendered  to  him  by  nci- 
▼crfal  confent. 

But  jhis  confent,  as  Richard  had  foon  after  ©cca- 

lion  to  experience,  was  only  a  temporary  acquiefceoc^ 

5  u&iU 
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until  each  party  could  concert  meafures,  and  aft  cfFec-  I-ETTER 
tually  for  its  own  intereft.  On  the  meeting  of  the  par-  ^  J-nj 
liament,  which  it  was  found  necefTary  to  fummon,  in  A.D.  1659* 
order  to  furnlfh  fupplies,  the  new  proteflor  found  hioi- 
felf  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  The  moft 
confiderable  officers  of  the  army,  and  even  Fleetwood^ 
his  brother-in-law,  and  Dcfborow,  his  uncle,  who  were 
extremely  attached  to  republican  principles,  if  not  tp 
the  fifth  monarchy  or  dominion  of  the  faints,  began  to 
enter  into  cabals  againft  him.  Overton,  Ludlow,  Rich^ 
and  other  officers  whom  Oliver  had  difcarded,  again 
made  their  appearance,  and  alfo  declaimed  againft  the 
dignity  of  Prote£lor ;  but,  above  the  reft,  Lambert^ 
who  was  now  roufed  fron)  his  retreat,  inflamed  by  hit 
intrigues  all  thofe  dangerous  humours,  aad  threatened 
the  nation  with  fome  great  convulfion*.  As  the  dif- 
contented  officers  ufually  met  at  Fleetwood's  apart-- 
mcnts,  the  party  was  denominated,  from  the  place 
where  he  lived,  The  Cahal  of  fVallingferd'houfe. 

Richard,  whopoiTefted  neither  vigour  nor  fuperior 
difcernment,  was  prevailed  upon,  amid  thefe  comma- 
lions,  to  give  his  confent  inadvertently  to  the  calling 
of  a  general  council  of  officers,  who  might  make  him 
propofals,  as  was  pretended,  for  the  good  of  the  army. 
But  they  were  no  fooner  affembled  than  they  voted  a 
rcmonftrance,  in  which  they  lamented,  that  tht  good  old 
€auft^  as  they  termed  it,  was  utterly  neglcSed,  and 
propofcd  as  a  remedy,  that  the  whole  military  power 
Ihould  be  vefted  in  fome  perfon  in  whom  they  could 
all  confide.  The  Proteflor  was  juftly  alarmed  at  thcfc; 
mill  ary  cabals,  and  the  commons  had  no  lef?  rcafon  to 
befo.  They  accordingly  voted,  that  there  fhould  he 
Bo  future  meeting,  or  general  council  of  officers,  cx-« 

I.  Whltlocke.    Lttdlow. 
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cept  with  the  Protcftor's  confent,  or  by  his  ordcrf. 
This  vote  brought  matters  to  extremity.  The  officer* 
haftened  to  Richard,  and  rudely  demanded  the  diflToIu- 
tion  of  the  parliament.  Unable  to  refift,  and  wanting 
rcfolution  to  deny,  the  Proteftor  complied  with  thcrr 
requeft.  With  the  parliament  his  authority  was  fup- 
pofed  to  expire,  and  he  foon  after  figncd  his  refigna- 
tion  in  form.  His  brother  Henry,  though  endowed 
with  more  abilities,  alfo  quietly  reCgned  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  *.  Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  fell  from 
an  enormous  height,  but,  by  rare  fortune,  without 
bloodfhed,  the  family  of  the  Cromwells,  to  that  hum- 
ble ftation  from  which  they  had  rifen.  Richard  with- 
drew to  his  eflale  in  the  country  ;  and  as  he  had  done 
hurt  to  no  man,  fo  no  roan  ever  attempted  to  hurt' 
him ' :  a  ftriking  inftance,  as  Burnet  remarks,  of  the 
inftability  of  human  greatnefs,  and  of  the  fecurity  of 


The  council  of  officers  being  now  poflTcffed  of  fa- 
premc  authority,  began  to  deliberate  what  form  of  go. 
vernment  they  fhoulJ  eftablifh.  Many  of  them  fecmcd 

2»  Ibid. 

3.  Even  after  the  Refloration,  he  remained  mimolcftcd.  He  thru^bt 
proper,  however,  to  travel  for  foine  years;  and  had  frequently  the  mcr- 
tification,  while  in  difguifc,  to  hear  himfe  f  treated  as  a  blnckhcid,  for 
reapinjT  no  greater  benefit  from  his  father'*  crimes.  But  Richard,  w?ia 
was  of  a  gentle,  humane,  and  generous  dilpofiiion,  wifely  preferred  tU 
peace  of  virtue  to  the  glare  of  guilty  gr^ncicur.  VVhcr.  f.mc  of  his  pi'- 
tizans  ofTered  to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  uf  the  ollicers,  by  the  dt;rh 
of  Lambert,  he  rfjeclcd  the  propof.d  with  hoirwr.  *<  I  willnevLr, " 
faid  he,  <•  purchafe  power  or  domifiion  by  fuch  fanguiiiary  meafwrcsk 
He  lived,  in  contentment  and  tranquillity,  to  an  extreme  old  age,  isi 
died  tow^ard  the  latt^rr  p^rt  of  queen  Anne's  reJgn.  he  ap(>cars  to  ha\c 
had  nothing  of  the  ciuhiifuid  about  him  ;  for  wv  arc  told  that,  vYzi 
murmurs  were  made  againfl  certain  promotions  in  the  army,  he  fmart'y 
replied,^*  What !  would  you  have  me  to  prefer  none  but  the  godly? 
"  Now  here  i^  Dick  Ingoldfby,  who  can  neither  pray  cor  preach,  jtl 
"  will  I  trufl  bim  before  yc  all  I''     Luulow'a  Mem. 
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inclined  to  cxercife  the  power  of  the  fvvord  in  the  moft 
open  manner ;  but  as  it  was  apprehended  the  people 
would  with  diiiiculty  be  induced  to  pay  taxes  levied  by  A.  D.  1659. 
arbitrary  will  and  pleafure,  it  was  thought  fafer  to  prc- 
ferveforaelhadow  of  civil  authority.  They  according- 
ly agreed  to  revive  the  Rump ^  or  that  remnant  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  which  had  been  expelled  by  Crooi* 
well ;  in  hopes  that  thefe  members,  having  already  felt 
their  own  weaknefs,  would  thenceforth  be  contented  to 
slSL  in  fubordination  to  the  military  commanders. 

But  in  this  expeSation  they  were  deceived.  Though 
the  parliament,  cxclufive  of  the  officers  of  the  army, 
confiftcd  only  of  about  forty  Independents  (for  th^ 
Prefbyterians,  who  had  formerly  been  excluded,  were 
flill  denied  their  feats),  yet  thefe  being  all  men  of  vio- 
lent ambition,  and  fome  of  them  of  experience  and  a- 
bilities,  refolved,  fince  they  enjoyed  the  title  of  fupreme 
authority,  not  to  aft  a  fubordinate  part  to  thofe  who 
acknowledged  thcmfelves  their  fervants.  They  there- 
fore  cleded  a  council,  in  which  they  took  care  that 
the  members  of  the  cabal  of  Wallingford-houfefhould 
not  be  the  majority.  They  appointed  Fleetwood  lieu- 
tenant-general, but  inferted  an  exprefs  article  in  his 
commiilion,  that  it  fhould  continue  only  during  the 
pleafure  of  the  houfe.  They  chofc  feven  perfons,  who 
were  to  fill  up  fuch  commands  as  became  vacant;  and 
they  voted,  that  all  commiffions  fhould  be  received 
from  the  fpeaker,  and  figned  by  him  in  the  name  of  the 
houfc  *. 

These  precautions,  the  purpofe  of  which  was  vlfi- 
blc,  gave  g#tat  difgufl  to  the  principal  military  officers ; 
and  their  difcontent  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
iiQmediately  broke  out  in  fome  refolution  fatal  to  the 

4^  Whitlocke.    Ludlow.    Ciarendon. 
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PART  It.  parliament,  had  it  not  been  checked  by  apprehenfions 
J^p-^g^  of  danger  from  Ac  common  enemy.  The  bulk  of  the 
nation  now  confiftcd  of  Royalifts  and  Prefbyterians. 
To  both  thefe  parties  the  dominion  of  the  pretended 
parliament,  and  of  the  army,  was  become  equally  ob- 
noxious :  a  fecret  reconciliation,  therefore,  took  place 
between  them ;  and  it  was  agreed,  That,  burying  for- 
mer  animoiities  in  oblivion,  every  poflible  effort  (hould 
be  made  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Rump,  and  the  rc- 
floration  of  the  royal  family.  A  rcfolution  was  ac- 
cordingly taken,  in  many  counties,  to  rife  in  arms; 
and  the  king,  attended  by  the  duke  of  York,  had  fc- 
cretly  arrived  at  Calais,  with  a  refolution  of  putting 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  loyal  fubjeds. 

But  this  confederacy  was  difconcerted  by  the  trea- 
chery of  fir  Richard  Willis ;  who  being  much  truftcd 
by  fir  Edward  Hyde,  the  king*s  chief  counfellor,  and 
by  the  principal  Royalifts,  was  let  into  all  the  dcfigns 
of  the  party.  He  had  been  corrupted  by  Cromwell, 
whom  he  enabled  to  difconcert  every  cnterprize  againft 
Ills  ufurped  authority,  by  confining,  before  hand,  the 
pcrfons  who  were  to  be  the  aftors  in  it :  and  he  conti- 
nued the  fame  traiterouscorrefpondcnce  with  the  par- 
liament, without  fufpicion  or  difcovery  ^  The  Pro- 
teftor,  and  Thurloehis  fecretary,  now  fccretary  to  the 
parliament,  were  aloneacquainted  with  thistreachery'; 
and  by  the  penetration  and  craft  of  Moreland,  Thur- 
loe's  under  fecretary,  the  whole  was  at  laft  difcovercd  in 

5.  Burnet,  vol.  i. 

6.  Id.  ibid.  This  was  one  of  the  msiftcr-ftrotes  of  Cromwell's  po- 
licy. Having  all  the  king's  party  in  a  net,  and  plcafed  that  the  fupcrior 
lenity  of  his  adminiftration  fhould  be  remarked,  he  let  them  dance  in  it 
at  plcafurc ;  and  when  he  confined  any  of  them,  as  he  afterward  rcflorcd 
them  to  liberty,  his  precaution  paflcd  only  for  the  refult  of  general  jca- 
loufy  and  fufpicion.  For  he  never  brought  any  of  them  to  trial,  except 
for  cutifpiracicd  that  admittad  of  th«  fulka  proof. 
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fuflScient  time  to  put  the  king  on  his  guard,  though  not    LETrER 
to  prevent  the  failure  of  the  concerted  infurrcflion,    ^_J^_f 
Many  of  the  confpirators,  in  the  different  counties,  A.D.  1659. 
were  thro^rn  into  prifon;  and  the  only  conliderable 
party  that  had  taken  arms  (under  fir  George  Booth, 
by  reafon  of  his  not  being  feafonaWy  informed  of  the 
treachery  of  Wiilis),  and  which  had  feized  Chcfter, 
was  difperfed  by  a  body  of  troops  under  Lambert^. 

Lambert's  fuccefs  haftened  the  ruin  of  the  parltsi- 
inent.  At  the  requeft  of  his  officers,  whom  he  had 
debauched  by  liberalities,. he  tranfmilted  a  petition  to 
the  commons,  demanding  that  Fleetwood  Ihould  be 
appointed  commander  in  chief,  himfelf  lieutenant- 
general,  Dclborow  major-genera!  of  the  horfe,  and 
Monk  of  the  foot.  The  parliament  alarmed  at  the 
idanger,  voted  that  they  would  have  no  more  general 
officers ;  vacated  Fleetwood's  commiiGon,  and  vefted 
the  command  of  the  army  in  feven  perfons,  of  whom 
he  was  one.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  even  propofcd  the 
impeachment  of  Lambert.  But  that  artful  and  able 
general,  defpifing  fuch  impotent  refolutions,  advanced 
with  his  hardy  veterans  to  London  ;  and  taking  pof- 
feffion,  early  in  the  mornings  of  all  the  flreets  that  led 
to  Weftminfter  hall,  intercepjted  thefpeaker,  and  ex* 
eluded  the  other  members  from  the  houfc^. 

Finding  themfelves  thus  once  more  poflfefled  of 
the  fupreme  authority,  the  fubftance  of  which  they 
intended  for  ever  to  retain,  though  they  might  beftow 
on  others  the  fhadow,  the  officers  ele6ted  a  committee 
of  twenty-three  perfons,  of  whom  feven  were  of  their 
own  body.  Thcfe  they  pretended  to  invcft  with  fovc- 
ireign  power,  under  the  name  of  a  drnmitue  of  Safety^ 

7.  Burnee,  ubi  fnp.  %,  Whitl«cke.    Ludlow.    Garendoa. 
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PART  II.  They  frequently  fpoke  of  fummoning  a  parliament 
%  )rU^^'  ^  chofcn  by  the  people,  though  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  their  intentions  ;  but  they  really  took  fome  fieps 
toward  afTemblinga  military  parliament,  compofed  of 
officers  elefted  from  every  regiment  in  the  array  ••  The 
moft  melancholy  appreheniions  prevailed  among  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  throughout  the  three  kingdomi, 
^  of  a  general  maflfacre  and  extermination;  and  among 
the  body  of  the  people,  of  a  perpetual  and  cruel  fervi- 
f  ude  under  thofe  fandtified  robbers,  who  threatened  the 
extirpation  of  all  private  morality,  as  they  bad  already 
expelled  all  public  law  and  juftice  from  the  Britifhdo. 
pinions »°. 

While  England,  and  her  iifter-kingdpms,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  were  thus  agitated  with  fears  and  intef- 
tine  commotions,  Charles  II.  their  lawful  fovereign, 
was  wandering  on  the  continent,  a  negleftcd  fugitive. 
After  leaying  Paris,  he  went  to  Spa,  and  thence  to 
Cologne,  where  he  lived  two  years,  on  a  fmall  peniion 
paid  him  by  the  court  of  France,  and  fome  contribu- 
tions fcnt  him  by  his  friends  in  England.  He  next 
removed  to  Bruflels,  where  he  enjoyed  certain  emolu- 
ments from  the  Spanifh  government.  Sir  Edward  Hyde, 
^ho  had  fliared  all  iiis  misfortunes  as  well  as  thofe  of 
his  father,  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  were  his  chief 
friends  and  confidants.  At  laft,  reduced  to  dcfpair, 
by  thp  failure  of  every  attempt  for  his  reftoration,  he 
refolved  to  try  the  weak  refource  of  foreign  aid,  and 
went  to  the  Pyrenees,  when  the  two  prime  miniftcrsof 
France  and  Spain  were  in  the  midfl  of  their  nc^^ocia- 
tions.  Don  Lewis  de  Haro  received  Jiim  with  warm 
expreffionsof  kindnefs,  and  indicated  a  dciire  of  afli fl- 
ing him,  if  it  had  been  confident  with  the  low  con- 

9.  Ludlow- •  Mrm*  10.  Hume,  vol.  v-i. 
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dition  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  ;  but  the  cautious'  LETTER. 
Mazarine,  pleading  the  alliance  of  France  with  the  ^  _  _  j 
Commonwealth  of  England,  refufed  fo  much  as  to  fee  A.D.  1659. 
him". 

At  this  very  time,  however,  when  Charles  feemed 
abandoned  by  all  the  world,  fortune  was  paving  the 
way  for  him,  by  a  furpriling  revolution,  to  mount  the 
throne  of  his  anceftors  in  peace  and  triumph.  Ic  was 
to  general  Monk,  commander  in  chief  in  Scotland,  that 
the  king  was  to  owe  his  refloration,  and  the  three  king* 
iJoms  the  termination  of  their  bloody  difTeniions.  Of 
this  man  it  will  be  proper  to  give  fome  account. 

George  Monk,  defcended  from  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family  in  Devonfhirc,  butfomewhat  fallen 
to  decay,  was  properly  a  foldier  of  fortune.  He  had 
acquTred  military  experience  in  Flanders,  that  great 
fchool  of  war  to  all  the  European  nations  ;  and  though 
alike  free  from  fuperftiiion  and  enthufiafm,  and  re- 
markably cool  in  regard  to  parly,  he  had  diftinguiflicd 
himfelf  in  the  royal  caufe,  during  the  civil  wars  of  Eng* 
land,  as  colonel  in  the  fervice  of  Charles  I.  But  be- 
ing taken  prifoner,  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  endured,  for  above  two  years,  all  the  rigours 
of  poverty  and  imprifonmenr,  he  was  at  laft  induced 
by  Cromwell  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  fent,  according  to  his  agreement,  to  zSt 
againft  the  Irifh  rebels;  a  command  which,  he  flatter- 
ed himfelf,  was  reconcilable  to  the  ftridlcft  principles 
of  honour.  Having  once,  however,  engaged  with  thp 
parliament,  he  was  obliged  to  obey  orders,  and  found 
himfelf  neccflitated  to  ad,  both  againft  the  marquis 
pf  Ormond  in  Ireland,  and  againft  Charles  li.  in  Scot- 
ia •  Clarcudon. 
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PART  11.  land.  On  the  reduflion  of  the  latter  kingdom,  Monk, 
A^D  i6c^  *•  ^^  ^^^^  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  was  veft- 
cd  with  the  fuprcme  command  ;  and,  by  the  equality 
and  juftice  of  his  adminiftration,  he  acquired  the  good- 
will  of  the  Scots,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  kept  their 
rcftlefs  fpirit  in  awe,  and  fccpred  the  attachment  of 
his  array  »*• 

The  connexions  which  Monk  had  formed  with  Oli- 
ver, kept  him  faithful  to  Richard  Cromwell ;  and  not 
being  prepared  for  oppofition,  when  the  Long  Parlia* 
ment  was  reftored,  he  acknowledged  its  authority,  and 
was  continued  in  his  command.  But  no  fooner  was  the 
parliament  expelled  by  the  army,  than  he  protefted 
Ugainft  the  violence.  And  refolved,  as  he  pretended, 
to  vindicate  the  invaded  privileges  of  that  afiembly, 
though  in  reality  difpofcd  to  efFeft  the  reftofation  of 
his  fovereign,  he  colIe£led  his  fcattered  forces,  and  6c* 
Glared  his  intention  of  marching  into  England.  The 
Scots  furnifhed  him  with  a  fmall,  but  feafonable  fup« 
ply  of  money,  and  he  advanced  toward  the  borders  of 
the  two  kingdoms  with  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  men. 
Lambert,  he  foon  learned,  was  coming  northward  with 
a  fupcrior  army  ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  time,  he  pro- 
pofed  an  accommodation.  The  Committee  of  Safety 
fell  into  the  fnare.  A  treaty  was  figned  by  Monk's 
commillioncrs;  but  he  refufcd  to  ratify  it,  under  pre- 
tence that  they  had  exceeded  their  powers,  and  drc^ 
the  Committee  into  a  new  negotiation. 

12.  Guin^)le's  Life  nf  Monk.  Ludlow's  Memoirs.  Monk  is  faidta 
have  advifcd  CromweU  to  attack  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  even  before  they 
Itft  fhwir  roontalnous  fiiuatiou.  "They,"  obfcrvcd  he,  in  fupport  of  his 
opinion,  **  have  numbers  and  tl.e  hills,  wc  difciplinc  and  dcfpair !"  (Id. 
ib  d.)  A  fcntiment  truly  mihtary,  und  utterly  devoid  of  that  faQatkiiO 
which  governed  CiomwcU  on  the  pccail9U. 
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In  the  meantime  Hazelrig  and  Morlcy  took  poflcf*  letter 
n  of  Portfmouth,  and  declared  for  the  parliament.   .    -,-.^ 
le  parliament  was  reftored  :  and  without  taking  any  A. 0.1659. 
tice  of  Lambert,  the  commons  fent  orders  to  the 
rccs  under  his  command  immediately  to  repair  to  ccr- 
n  garrifons  which  were  appointed  them  as  quarters, 
confcquence  of  thefe  orders,  Lambert  was  deferted 

the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  was  taken  prifoner, 
i  fent  to  the  Tower.  The  other  officers,  who  had  A.ai66Q, 
tnerly  been  cafhiered  by  the  parliament,  but  who 
d  refumed  their  commands,  were  confined  to  their 
ufes;  and  fir  Henry  Vane,  and  fome  other  members, 
10  had  concurred  with  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
re  ordered  into  a  like  confinement.  Monk,  though 
'ormed  of  the  reftoration  of  the  parliament,  conti- 
cd  to  advance  with  his  army  ;  and,  at  laft,  took  up 
5  quarters  in  Weftminfter.  When  introduced  to  the 
ufe,  he  declared.  That  while  on  his  march,  he  ob- 
'ved  an  anxious  expe£tation  of  a  fettlement  among 

ranks  of  men  ;  that  they  had  no  hope  of  fuch  a 
riling  but  from  the  diflblution  of  the  prefent  parlia- 
:nt,  and  the  fummoningof  a  new  one,  free  and  full; 
lich,  meeting  without  oaths  or  engagements,  might 
lally  give  contentment  to  the  nation.  And  it  would 
!  fufficicnt,  he  added,  for  public  fecurity,  as  well  as 
r  liberty,  if  the  fanatical  party  and  the  Royalifts 
:rc  excluded". 

This  fpeech,  though  little  agreeable  to  the  aflcm- 
y  to  which  it  was  addreffecl,  difFufed  univerfal  joy 
Qong  the  people.  The  hope  of  peace  and  concord 
oke,  like  the  morning  fun,  from  the  darknefs  in 
bich  the  nation  was  involved,  and  the  memory  of  pad 
ilamities  difappeared.  The  Royalifts  and  the  Pref- 
^tcrians^  forgetting  former  animofities^feemed  tohave 

13.  Gumblc*s  Li/i  of  Motti. 

but 
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PART  IL  but  one  wi(h,  and  equally  to  laoient  the  dire  effefii  of 
]ui>^i66o.  thcircalamitoufdivifiont.  The  Republican  parliamcoti 
though  reduced  to  defpair,  made  a  laft  c£Fort  for  the 
recovery  of  its  dominion.  A  committee  was  (eot  intk 
offers  to  the  general.  Propofals  were  e^eo  made  by 
fome,  though  enemies  to  a  fupreme  roagiflrate,  for  in. 
▼efting  him  with  the  dignity  of  Protefior  ;  (6  great 
were  their  apprehenfioos  4>f  the  royal  refestment,  or 
the  fury  of  the  people !  He  refufed  to  hear  thtm  ex- 
cept in  the  prefenoe  of  the  fecluded  members ;  and 
having,  in  the  meantime,  opened  a  correfpoodeDce 
with  the  city  of  London,  and  placed  iu  teilitia  in  furs 
hands,  he  purfued  every  meafure  proper  for  the  fettle, 
ment  of  the  nation,  though  he  ftill  pretended  to  main* 
tain  republican  principles* 

The  fecluded  members,  encouraged  by  the  generaPi 
declaration,  went  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  enter* 
ing  without  obftrudion,  immediately  found  tbemfeUet 
to  be  the  majority.  They  began  with  repealing  the 
ordinances  by  which  they  had  been  excluded :  they 
renewed  the  generars  commiffion,  and  enlarged  his 
powers:  they  eftablifhcd  a  Council  of  Sute,  confiftiog 
chiefly  of  thofe  men  who»  during  the  civil  war,  had 
made  a  figure  among  the  Prcfbyterians  ;  and  baviog 
pjiflTcd  thcfc,'and  other  votes,  for  the  prefent  compo- 
fure  of  the  kingdom,  they  diiToived  themfelves,  aod 
iflued  writs  for  the  immediate  aifembiing  of  a  new  par- 
li^ment'S 

The  Council  of  State  conferred  the  command  of  the 
fleet  on  admiral  Montague,  whofe  attachment  to  the 
royal  family  was  well  known  ;  and  thus  fecured  the 
pav^l^  as  well  as  military  force,  in  hands  favourable 

If.  Whielocke.    CIaren<ioo. 

to 
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:o  the  projeftcd  revolution.    But  Monk,  notwithftand-    LETTER 
ng  all  thcfe  ftcps  toward  the  re-eftablilhment  of  mo-         ^^'^^. 
larchy,  ftill  maintained  the  appearance  of  zeal  for  a    A.D.i66ob 
rommonwealth;  and  had  neverdeclared,otherwifethaa 
by  his  aftions,  that  he  had  adopted  the  king's  interefts. 
At  laft  a  critical  circumftance  drew  a  confeffion  from 
lim.    Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  a  commiflion  from 
Charles,  applied  foraccefs  to  the  general,  and  abfoiute- 
ly  Tcfufed  to  communicate  his  bufinefs  to  any  other 
pcrfon.     Monk,  plcafed  with  this   clofenefs,  fo  con- 
Formable  to  his  own  temper,  admitted  Granville  into 
his  prefcnce,  and  opened  to  him  his  whole  intentions. 
He  rcfufed  however,  to  commit  any  thing  to  writing; 
but  delivered  a  verbal  mcflage,  affuring  the  king  of  his 
fcrviccs,  giving  advice  for  his  conduft,  and  exhorting 
him  inftantly  to  leave  the  Spanifh  territories,  left  he 
fhould  be  detained  as  a  pledge  for  the  rcftitution  of 
Dunkirk  and  Jamaica*  \ 

•  The  clefiions  for  the  new  parliament  were  every 
where  carried  in  favour  of  the  friends  of  monarchy  ; 
for  although  the  parliament  had  voted.  That  no  one 
ihould  be  elc£led  who  had  himlelf,  or  whofe  father  had 
borne  arms  for  the  late  king,  little  regard  was  paid  to 
this  ordinance.  The  paffion  for  liberty,  which  had 
been  carried  to  fuch  violent  extremes,  and  produced 
fuch  bloody  commotions,  began  to  give  place  to  a  fpi- 
rit  of  loyalty  and  obedience.  The  earl  of  Manchef- 
tcr,  lord  Fairfax,  lord  Roberts,  Denzil  Holiis,  fir 
Anthony  Afhlcy  Cooper,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Prcf- 
bytcrians,  were  refolved  to  atone  for  their  paft  tranf- 
grcffions  by  their  prefent  zeal  for  the  royal  caufe**. 
Nor  were  the  affairs  of  Ireland  in  a  condition  lefs  fa- 
vourable to  the  rcftoration  of  monarchy.    Lord  Brog- 

J5.  Landfdown.    Clarendon.  i6.  Clarendon.    WBitlocke. 
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PART  IL  hill,  prefiJent  of  Munflcr,  and  fir  Charles  Cootc,  pre 
A.D776oi  fi^cnt  of  Con  naught,  had  even  gone  fo  far  at  to  enter 
into  acorrcfpondence  with  the  king  ;  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  lir  Theophilus  Jones,  and  other  officers,  they 
took  pofleffion  of  the  government,  and  excluded  ge- 
neral Ludlow,  who  was  zealous  for  the  parliament,  but 
whom  they  reprefented  as  in  league  with  the  Commit, 
tee  of  Safety  «7. 

All  thofe  promifing  views,  however,  had  almo8 
been  blafted  by  certain  unfortunate  circumftanccs.  On 
the  admiffion  of  the  fecluded  members  into  parliament, 
the  heads  of  the  republican  party  were  fcizcd  with  the 
decpeft  dcfpair,  and  endeavoured  to  infufe  the  fame 
fcntiments  into  the  army.    The  king's  death,  the  exe- 
cution of  fo  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  fc- 
qucl^ration  and  imprifonment  of  the   reft,  were  ifl 
their  eyes  crimes  fo  black,  that  they  muft  be  profecoted 
with  the  mod  implacable  rcfentment.     When  thefe 
fuggcftions  had  begun  to  operate  upon  the  troops, 
Lambert  fuddenly  made  his  efcape  from  the  Tower. 
Monk  and  the  Council  of  State,  who  were  well  ac-  j 
quainted  with  his  vigour  and  activity,  as  well  as  with 
his  popularity  in  ihc  army,  were  thrown  into  the  ut- 
moft  confternation  at  this  event.     But  happily  colonel 
Ingoldfby,  who  was  immediately  difpatched  after  him, 
overtook  him  at  Davcntry,   before  he   had  affcmblcd 
any  conlidcrable  force,  and  brought  him  back  to  hii 
place  of  confinement.     In  a  few  days  he  would  have 
been  formidable. 

When  the  parliament  firfl:  met,  th«  leading  mem* 
bers  exerted  thcmfclves  chiefly  in  bitter  invedlivcs  a- 
gainft  the  memory  of  Cromwell,  and  in  execrations 
againft  the  inhuman  murder  of  the  late  king;  no  one 

17.  Clarendon.    Whitlocke. 

yet 
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Jet  daring  to  make  any  mention  of  the  fccond  Charles. 
At  length  the  general,  havir^g  fufficiently  founded  the  _ 
loclinacions  of  the  commons,  gave  direfiions  to  An-  A.D.  i66a 
aefl]r»  prcfidcnt  of  the  council,  to  inform  them,  That 
fir  John  Granville,  one  of  the  king's  ferrants,  was  now 
lit  the  door  with  a  letter  from  his  miatjefly  to  the  par* 
liaoaent.  The  loudeft  acclamations  refoundcd  through 
lIic  faoufe  on  this  intelligence.  Granville  was  called 
in  ;  and  the  letter,  accompanied  with  a  declaration, 
BfaB  greedily  read.  The  declaration  was  well  calculat- 
ed to  promote  the  fatisfaftion  infpired  by  the  profpcS 
Df  a  fcttlemcnt.  It  offered  a  general  amncfty,  leaving 
particular  exceptions  to  be  made  by  parliament :  it 
proroifed  liberty  of  confcicnce  :  it  affured  the  foldierg 
Df  their  arrears,  and  the  fame  pay  they  then  enjoyed  ; 
and  it  fubmitted  to  parliamentary  arbitration  an  in* 
|uiry  into  all  grants^  purchafes,  and  alienations"* 

The  peers  perceiving  the  fpirit  with  which  the  na- 
tion, as  well  as  the  houfe  of  commons,  was  animated, 
haftened  to  reinftate  themfelves  in  their  ancient  rights, 
atfd  take  their  fhare  in  the  fcttlement  of  tlie  govern- 
ment. They  found  the  doors  of  their  houfeopen,  and 
were  all  admitted  without  exception.  The  two  houfcs 
attended  while  the  king  was  proclaimed  in  Palace-yard, 
at  Whitehall,  and  at  Temple- bar  ;  and  a  committee 
•f  lords  and  commons  was  difpatched  to  invite  hi^ 
ibajefty  to  return,  and  take  pcffeflion  of  the  kingdom^ 
The  refpeft  of  foreign  powers  foon  followed  the  alle- 
giance of  his  own  fubjefts  ;  and  the  formerly  ncgleft- 
ed  Charles  was,  at  the  fame  time,  invited  by  France, 
Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces,  to  embark  at  one 
of  their  fea-ports.  He  chofe  to  accept  the  invitation 
K^f  the  latter;  and  had  the  fatisfadion,as  he  pafTcd  fron^ 

jS.  Clarendon. 
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FART  IK  Breda  to  the  Hague,  to  be  received  with  the  lotideft 
acclamations.  The  States- general,  in  a  body,  made 
their  compliments  to  him  with  the  greateft  folemnity; 
and  all  ambaiTadors  and  foreign  miniilers  cxpreiTedthe 
joy  of  their  matters  at  his  change  of  fortune  *9, 

The  Englifh  fleet  came  in  fight  of  Scheveling;  and 
lHontague,  who  had  not  waited  the  orders  of  the  par- 
liament, perfuaded  the  officers  to  tender  their  duty  to 
their  fovcrcign.  The  king  wenton  board,  and  the  duke 
of  York  took  the  command  of  the  fleet,  as  high  admi- 
ral'®. When  Charles  difembarked  at  Dover,  he  was 
received  by  general  Monk,  whom  he  cordially  em- 
braced, and  honoured  with  the  appellatioa  of  Father. 
He  entered  London  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
iwhich  happened  to  be  his  birth-day,  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people^  whofe 
fond  imaginations  formed  the  happieft  prefages  fron 
the  concurrence  of  two  fuch  joyful  occaiions;  and  the 
nation  In  general  exprefled  the  mod  fincere  fatisfadion 
at  the  reftoration  of  their  ancient  conilitufion  and 
their  native  prince,  without  the  efFufion  of  blood *% 

We  muft  now,  my  dear  Philip,  take  a  retrofpcflivc 
view  of  the  Progrefs  of  Navigation,  Commerce,  and 
Colonization,  before  wc  carry  farther  the  general  tranf- 
aclions  of  Luropc.  Without  fuch  a  furvey ,  wc  flioulJ 
never  he  able  to  judge  diftinflly  of  theinterefts,  claims, 
quarrels,  and  treaties  of  the  fevcia!  European  natiooj, 

19.  Ibid.  20.  Whitlodtc,    Clarendon.  4x.  ftid. 
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the  Eafi  Indies,  uk]  of  the  Spinitrds  in  America, 
00a  excited  the  vdoar,  the  avarice,  and  the  ambition 
f  other  European  nations.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch 
rere  particularly  tempted,  by  their  maritime  (ituation 
nd  commeixrial  ipirit,  as  well  as  by  their  great  progrefs 
B  narigation,  to  ufi  every  effort  to  (hare  in  the  riches 
f  the  Eaft  and  Weft ;  and  the  Reformation,  by  abo- 
(hing  the  papal  jurifdi&ion,  left  them  free  from  rtli- 
ious  reftraintt.  Nor  did  the  Dutch  long  Want  other 
lotives,  which  neceffiiy  made  them  obey,  for  entering 
ito  a  competition  with  the  deftroyers  of  the  New 
V^orld  and  the  conquerors  of  India,  in  thofe  diftant 
»ts  of  their  wealth  and  power.  Before  I  relate  the 
old  enterprizes  of  thefe  republicans,  however,  it  will 
c  proper  to  trace  the  farther  progrefs  of  the  Portu* 
uefe  and  Spaniards  in  navigation,  commerce,  and 
olonization*. 

No  fooner  had  Cortez  completed  the  conqueil  of  che  A.  E^  t5S|« 
lexican  empi  re,  than  he  ordered  fhip- builders  to  repair 
>  Zacatula,  a  port  on  the  South  Sea,  in  order  to  equip 
fleet  deftined  for  the  Molucca  illands.  From  their 
ade  with  thofe  iilands  the  Portuguefe  drew  immenfe 
ealth  ;  all  which  he  hoped  to  fecure  for  the  crown  of 
aftile,by  a  (horter  navigation^.  But  he  was  ignorant, 
lat  during  the  progrefs  of  his  vidorious  arms  in  the 

I.  For  an  account  of  their  firft  difcovericf  and  conqo ;ftf,f;;e  Pirt  L 
L.  LVn.  2.  Rcrrersi^  dec.  HI.  lib.  ii«  c«  s* 
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PART  n.  New  Worlds  the  very  plan  he  was  attempting  to  cxe- 
A^D.7s%i.  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^^  profeculcci  with  fttcccfs  by  a  navigaioi 
io  the  fervice  of  his  country, 

Ferdinand  Maoellak,  t  Portoguefc  gentle- 
xnan,  whohadaftcd  feveral  years  in  the  Eaft  Indies  with 
-  diftinguifhed  valour,  as  an  officer  under  the  famoas 
Albuquerque,  difgufted  with  his  general^  and  flighted 
by  his  foverei^n,  renounced  hit  allegiance  to  an  un- 
grateful mafter,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  Spaio^io  hopes 
that  his  merit  would  there  be  more  juftly  eftimaled. 
He  endeavoured  to  recommend  himfclf  by  reviving 
CoIumbus*s  original  projeft  of  difcovering  a paffige to 
India  by  a  wefterly  courfe,  and  without  encroachi^on 
that  portion  of  the  globe  allotted  to  the  Portuguefe  by 
the  pope^s  line  of  demarcation.  Cardinal  Ximeaei, 
who  at  that  time  direQed  the  Spanifli  councils^  liftened 
with  a  favourable  ear  to  Magellan's  propoTal,  and  le* 
commended  it  to  his  matter  Charles  V.whoentcriogioto 
the  meafure  with  ardour,  honoured  MagelUn  with  the 
habit  of  St.  Jago  and  the  title  of  Captaia-g^neral,  and 
furnifhed  him  with  five  (hips,  viAualled  for  two  years, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  accomplifh  his  undercakiog. 

With  this  fquaJron  Magellan  failed  from  Seville oa 
the  lOth  of  Auguft,  1519  ;  and,  after  touching  at  the 
Canaries,  flood  dircftly  fouth,  toward  the  cquinodial, 
along  the  coaft  of  America,  fiut  he  was  fo  long  retarded 
by  tedious  calms,  and  fpent  fo  much  time  in  fearchinj 
every  bay  and  inlet,  for  that  communication  withibe 
South  Sea  which  he  wifhed  to  difcover,  that  be  did 
not  reach  the  river  de  la  Plata  till  the  12th  of  Jaauiry 
1520.  Allured  to  enter,  by  the  fpacious  openiof 
through  which  that  vaft  body  of  water  pours  ilfelf  in* 
to  the  Atlantic,  he  failed  up  it  for  fome  days  ;  but  con* 
eluding,  at  lafl,  from  the  fhaliowneliof  the  ftrtsuupud 
8  ttt 
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the  frcflinefs  of  the  water,  that  the  wiflied-for  itralt  LETTER 

was  not  fituatcd  there,  he  returned,  and  continued  his '^^ 

courfc  toward  the  fouth.  On  the  31ft  of  March  he  A.  D.  1521* 
arrived  ^t  Port  St  Julian,  about  forty -eight  degrees 
foQth  of  the  line,  where  he  refolved  to  winter,  the  fc- 
vere  feafon  then  coming  orv  in  tiiofe  latitudes.  Here 
he  loft  one  of  his  (hips,  and  the  Spaniards  fufFcred  fo 
much  from  the  exceflive  rigour  of  the  climate,  that 
they  infifted  on  his  relinqui(hing  the  viiionary  projed, 
and  returning  to  Europe..  JBut  Magellan,  by  ordering 
the  principal  mutineer  to  be  aflaflinated,  and  another 
to  be  publicly  executed,  overaweJ  the  remainder  of  his 
followers,  and  continued  his  voyage  dill  toward  thf 
fouth.  In  holding  this  courie,  he  at  length  difcovered^ 
near  the  fifcy-third  degree  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a 
firaity  into  which  be  entered,  notwithftanding  the 
murmurs  of  his  officers.  After  failing  twenty  days  in 
that  winding  dangerous  paflfage,  which  ftill  bears  bit 
nam^y  and  where  one  of  his  (hips  deferted  him,  thd 
greatSouthern  Ocean  opened  to  his  view,  and  infpired 
him  with  new  hopes  while  his  adventurous  foul  efFufed 
itfclf  to  Heaven  in  a  tranfport  of  joy  for  the  fuccefa 
which  had  already  attended  bis  endeavours'. 

Magellan,  however,  was  ftill  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  objcft  of  his  wiflics ;  and  greater  far  than  he 
imagined.  Three  months  and  twenty  days  did  he  fail 
in  an  uniform  direflion  toward  the  norih-wcft,  with- 

:  out  discovering  land  ;  during  which  voyage,  the  long- 
eft  that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  unbounded  ocean^ 
his  people  fufFcred  incredible  diftrefs  from  fcarcity  of 
proyifions,  putrid  water,  and  all  their  attendant  mala- 

'dies.  One  circumftancc,  and  one  only,  afFarded  them 
fomc  confolation:  ^  they   enjoyed  an   uninterrupted 

3;  Hctrcf«,'Hcto  It  Kfc.H,  c  }.  lib.  fil.  c.  ». 
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cOTirfe  of  fair  weather,  with  fuch  mild  winds  a»  indued! 
Magellan  to  beftow  on  that  oecan  the  epithet  of  pacific. 
At  length  they  fell  in  with  a  ctufter  of  fmall  iilands, 
which  afforded  them  refrelhments  in  fuch  abundance 
that  their  health  was  Toon  reftqred.  From  thcfe  iflands, 
which  he  called  Ladrones,  he  continued  bis  voyage, 
and  foon  made  a  difcovery  of  the  Manillas  ;  fince  de- 
liominatcd  the  Philippine  IJlandi^  from  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  who  firft  planted  a  colony  in  them.  In  Zebu, 
one  of  the  Philippines,  Magellan  got  into  an  unfor* 
^  tunate  quarrel  with  the  natives,  who  attacked  him  with 

a  numerous  body  of  well-armeil  troops  ;  and  while  he 
April  26.    fought  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  men,  he  was  flaio, 
together  with  feveral  of  his  officers,  by  thofe  fierde  bar- 
bariansS 

Om  the  death  ofthis  great  navigator,  the  expedition 
was  profecuted  under  different  commanders.  They 
encountered  many  difficulties  in  ranging  through  the 
fmalle^iflands  icattered  in  the  eafternpart  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  touched  at  the  great  ifland  of  Borneo,  and  at 
laft  Uoded  at  Tidore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  the  afto- 
ment  of  the  Portugucfe  \  who,  ignorant  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  could  not  comprehend  how  the  Spaniards, 
by  holding  a  weftcrly  courfc,  had  reached  that  fequcf- 
tcrcd  feat  of  their  moft  valuable  commerce,  which 
they  thcmfclvcshad  difcovered  by  faiting  in  an  oppo- 
fite  direftion  \ — At  this,  and  the  adjacent  ilTands,  the 
Spaniards  found  a  people  acquainted  with  the  benefits 
of  extenfive  trade,  and  willing  to  open  an  intercourfc 
A. D.  1522.  with  a  new  nation.  They  took  in  a  cargo  of  fpicw, 
the  diilrnguifhed  produce  of  thofe  iflands ;  and  with 
that,  together  with  fpecimens  of  the  commodities 
yielded  by  the  other  rich  countries  which  they  had  vi- 
fited,  the  Viftory,  which  of  the  two  remaining  fhips 

4.  Kerrera»  dec.  II.  lib.  iz.  c.  3. 

was 
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moft  fit  for  a  long  voyage,  fct  fail  for  Europe,  letter 
VDder  the  command  of  Juan  Sebaftian  del  Cano.    He       ^ 
followed  the  courfc  of  the  Portuguefe  by  the  Cape  of  a.d.  i5»f. 
Good  Hope;  and,  after  a  variety  of  difafters,  arrived'  Sept.  6. 
fa£6  at  St.  Lucar'.  t 

The  Spanifli  merchants  eagerly  engaged  in  tliat 
alluring  commerce,  Which  was  thus  unexpededly  open-  > 
ed  to  them ;  while  their  men  of  fcience  were  employed 
in4)emon(lrating,  That  the  fpice  iflands  were  fo  fituat- 
ed  as  to  belong  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  in  confequence 
of  the  partition  made  by  pope  Alexander  VL  But  the 
Portuguefe,  alarmed  at  the  intrufion  of  fuch  formidable 
rivals,  reroonftrated  and  negociated  in  Europe,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  obftrudted  in  Afia  the  trade  of  the 
Spaniards;  and  Charles  V.  always  needy,,notwith- 
{landing  his  great  refources,  and  unwilling  to  add  a 
rapture  with  Portugal  to  the  numerous  wars  in  which 
be  was  then  engaged,  made  over  to  that  crown  Jiit  A«D.i5af, 
claim  to  the  Moluccas  for  a  fum  of  money  ^ 

In  confequence  of  this  agreement,  the  Portuguefe 
continued  undifturbed,  and  without  a  rival,  mafters  of 
the  trade  of  India;  and  the  Manillas  lay  neglefted,  till 
Philip  II.  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Soon  after  A.  D.iisj. 
his  acceffion,  Philip  formed  the  fcheme  of  planting  a 
colony  in  thofe  iflands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Philippines.  This  he  accomplilhed  by  means  of  an  ar- 
mament fitted  out  for  NewSpain.  Manilla,  in  theifland 
of  Luconia,  was  the  ftation  chofen  for  the  capital  Qf  the 
new  eftablifhment ;  and,  in  order  to  inducf  the  Spa«^ 
niards  to  fettle  there,  the  rifing  colony  was  authorifed 
to  fend  India  goods  to  America,  in  exchange  for  tbf 

1^  IJcrrcra^  dec.  IL  IJb.  i^  c.  j.  6.  Vprr^i  4cCr  Illf 

lib,  iv.  c.  5. 
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PAUT  It  ''prtcimiy  metalA^.  Froin  Mai>ilU  a*  t£iive  eonimer- 
Jtq^  I  ci>l  ioieroourfe  began  with  At  CtiiDcre,  and  a  cosfi- 
dtfrabtf  iiumber  of  Ithac  iiidttftricraapoof^e^  allured  bjr 
the  proippd  of  gaio,  {titled  ip  the  BhilippiDca  aader 
the  SpaniQ)  protedioD.  By  their  fi^ajia  the  qtriooj 
was  fo  amply  fupplied  with  all  the  valuable  prpdudioos 
ftnd  mf  nofa^ures  of  thf  Eaft^  aa  (oon  enabled  it  to 
ppen  ao  adrantageout  trade  with  Americay  by  appurfe 
of  navigatipu  thp  loogeft  froiQ  laqd  to  land  oa  our 
glol^^  Thi^  trade  wat  origiDally  carried  oa  witl^ 
jpallao,  the  port  of  Liroataod  tht  mod coroii^odiooshai- 
hour  oa  tho  eoaft  of  r'eru ;  but  experience  hairiog  dif- 
qovered  many  difl$caltiesin  A^t  mode  of  conimiuiir 
cation,  tnd  the  fuperior  facility  of  an  intercoorfe  wiA 
New  Spain,  the  ftaple  of  the  commeirct  between  Ane* 
riea  and  Afil  waa  removed  frcMn  CfUaoto  Acmpnlco^ 

The  Spanifh  colony  in  the  Philippineay  having  no 
iminediate connexions  with  JLuropey  gavono  uneafiaeif 
to  the  Portilgutfe,  and  received  no  annoyance  from 
them.  In  the  mean  time  the  Portuguefe,  not  only 
continued  to  monopolize  the  wbok  Commerce  of  the 

%  when  Pbil'ip  graDted  thii  ind^J^ciife,  nmleTs  be  me«nft  ilteffvar4 

to  wUhcUaw  i^  he  W2i  ceruip  y  lu^  acqv^  nt^d  with  Uie  commereiii 
inter cfl^  of  0«d  Spain. 

8.  Torquemada,  lib.  v.  c  14.  RobcrtTon^  ffijf.  Spantjh  Amer,  book 
viH. 

9.  Many  r'*jnoaftraiKes  haTr  bean  prc^nud  a^rvAft  thia  tradci  u 
detriment^  t0  Qld  Spain,  by  divcrt'ug  into an>ithcc  channel  a.  large  por- 
tion of  that  treaiure  which  ought  to  ^uw  iotu  the  parent-kingdom ;  as 
^erdiiig  to  give  rife  ti>  a  fpirit  of  independency  in  the  co!on(es,  and  to 
encourage  imnmieniblc  f'ludi,  againft  which  it  it  iaipifiblc  togoard, 
in  traiiiadtiunf  P>  far  remofed  from  the  infpc^ion  of  gotemmcBC  Bat 
as  it  lequiret  no  flight  effurt  of  political  wiU  <m  and  vigour  t9  abolifh 
any  p'a^ice  whic^i  numbers  are  intercAcd  in  fapport'Dg,  and  to  which 
time  has  add.d  the  faudion  of  its  authority,  the  cummcrcc  betireeo 
Acapuleo  and  Nfanifia  is  dill  carried  un  to  a  coiiflderable  cxtenty  and  aU 
lowed  under  certain  rcilridions« 

Eaft, 
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Eaft,  bot  were  inaiftfrs  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea  as  well  LEmM 
as  of  chat  of  Arabia,  Periia,  and  the  two  peoiBfulas  of  ^  ^'"j,,^ 
India.  Thty  poflcfled  the  Moluccas,  Ceylon,  and 
the  ifletof  Suoda,  with  the  trade  of  China  and  Japas; 
atnd  they  had  made  their  colony  of  Brazil,  which  oc« 
cupiet  that  immenfe  territory  that  tics  between  the 
'Maragnon  akid  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  one  of  the  moft 
▼atuable  diftrifis  in  America.  Bat,  like  every  peopte 
who  have  fuddenty  acquired  great  riches,  the  Portil-» 
guefe  began  to  feel  the  enfeebling  efFefls  of  luxury  and 
eil^inacy.  That  hardy  valour,  which  had  fobdued 
{o  many  nations,  exifted  no  longer  among  them:  they 
were  with  difficulty  brought  to  fight,  except  whero 
there  was  a  profpe A  of  plunder.  Corruption  prevailed 
in  all  the  departments  of  government,  and  the  fpirit 
of  rapine  among  all  ranks  of  men.  At  the  fame  time 
that  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  all  thofe  exceflea 
which  make  ufurpers  hated,  they  wanted  courage  to 
make  themfelves  feared.  Equally  detefled  in  every 
quarter,  they  at  length  faw  themfelves  ready  to  be  ex« 
peiled  from  India  by  a  confederacy  of  the  princes  of  A.D»i57a« 
the  country  ;  and,  although  they  were  able,  by  adef* 
perate  efibrt,  to  break  this  ftorm,  their  deftruAion  wai 
at  hind  *^ 

Wrbn  Portugal  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  A.o.i5to. 
in  confequence  of  the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  Don  Sebad 
tian  and  his  gallant  nobility  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
Philip  11.  became  poiTeiTed  of  greater  reiburces  than 
any  monarch  in  ancient  or  modern  timers.  But  inftead 
of  employing  his  enormous  wealth  in  procuring  the  ic- 
curity,  the  happinefs,  and  the  profperity  of  his  widely 
extended  empire,  he  profufcly  diffipated  it,  ta  endea* 

10.  Faraa/  Sou^,  lib.  r.  cap.  i.    Gujon,  Hifi.  in  ttti,  Owitmi,  lorn. 

ill. 
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vouring  to  render  himfelf  at  defpotic  in  Europe  as  lii 
was  already  in  America^  and  in  no  inconfiderable  pOF> 
tion  of  Afia  and  Africa^  While  Philip'Was  employed 
in  this  ambitious  projeA,  his  pofleilioiM  ia  India  were 
negkfied;  and  as  the  Portugaeiis  bated^the  dominioa 
of  the  Spaniards,  they  paid  little  attention  to  thefcca- 
rity  of  thpir  fcttlements«  No  one  purfncd  any  other 
objeft  but  his  ewn  immediate  intereft:  there  was  bo 
unioa>  op  zpal  for  the  public  good  '\ 

Things  conld  not  continue  long  in  f^ch  a  fitoa- 
tion;  and  a  new  regulation,  in  regard  to  trade,  coin- 
pletcd  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguefc  fettlcments  in  In- 
dia. Fhilip  ir.  wbofc  bigotry  and  defpotifm  bad  in- 
duced him  to  attempt  to  deprive  the  inhabitanisoftfae 
Low  Countries  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
A.r.  X594.  in  order  more  ciFedually  to  accorapUih  bis  aim,  pio» 
hibited  his  new  fubjcfts  from  holding  any  corref^nd* 
rncc.  with  the  rev<>ltcd  provinces* 

This  was  a  fevere  blow  to  the  trade  of  the  Hoi* 
landers,  which  confided  chiefly,  as  at  preleot,  in  fup- 
plyiog  the  want^i  of  on^  nation  ivith  the  produce  o( 

another.  Their  merchants,  ambitious  of  aqgaieotio<' 
their  commerce,  had  got  the  trade  of  Lifbon  into  their 
bands.  There  they  purchafed  India  goods,  which 
they  fold  again  to  all  the  different  ftaics  of  Europe. 
They  were  therefore  ftruck  with  confternation  at  a 
prohibition,  which  excluded  them  from  fo  cffcntial  a 
branch  of  their  trade;  and  Philip  did  not  forcfce, 
that  a  reftriftion,  by  which  hp  hoped  to  weaken  the 
Putch,  would  in  the  end,  render  them  more  formidable. 
Had  they  been  permitted  to  continue  their  inicrcourf? 
with  Portugal,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  thev  would 

11.  Td.ib|d. 
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have  conteoted  themrdves  witK  the  commerce  they   X^ETTER 
carried  on  in  the  European  feas  ;  but  finding  it  impo£-    ^   ,  1  , 
fible  to  preferve  their  trade  without  the  commodities  A.D.  1594. 
of  the  Eaft,  they  refolred  to  feck  them  at  the  original 
market,  as  they  were  deprived  of  every  other'*. 

Im  confequence  of  this  refolution,  the  Hollander! 
fitted  ont  fbmc  fhips  for  India;  and,  after  an  unfoc- 
cefsful  attempt  to  find  a  paflage  thither  through  the 
North  Sea,  they  proceeded  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ^,  P^ifoc, 
under  the  direAion  of  Cornelius  Houtman,  a  Dutch 
merchant,  who  had  refided  fome  time  at  Lifbon,  and 
made  himfeif  perfedlly  acquainted  with  every  thing 
Relative  to  the  obje^  of  his  voyage.  His  fuccefs^ 
though  by  no  means  extraordinary,  encouraged  the 
merchants  of  •  Amfierdam  to  form  the  project  of  efta« 
blifliing  a  fettlemept  in  the  idand  of  Java.  Admiral 
Van  Neck,  who  was  fen  ton  that  important  expedition  a,  z\  1597, 
with  eight  (hips,  found  the  inhabitants  of  Jiva  preju« 
duced  againft  his  countrymen.  They  permitted  him^ 
)iowever,  to  trade  ;  and  having  fent  home  four  veflela 
Uiden  with  fpices,  and  other  India  commodities,  be  fail, 
cd  to  the  Molnccas,  where  he  met  with  a  more  favour- 
able reception.  The  natives,  he  learned,  had  forced 
the  Portuguefe  to  abandon  fome  places,  and  only  wait- 
ed an  opportunity  of  expelling  them  from  the  reft. 
He  entered  into  a  treaty  with  fome  of  the  fovereigns^ 
he  eftabliOied  faAories  in  fevcral  of  the  iflands,  an4 
he  returned  to  Europe  i^ith  his  remaining  (hips  richly  AJ>.i594r 
laden '^ 

The  fuccefs  of  this  voyage  fpread  the  mod  extra*r 
Y9gaot  joy  over  the  United  Provinces,    New  aflbcia^ 

la.  Advebtiskmint,  m  im  *€te  de  RecueUdes  F^tyage/,  pa  aid  firm  k 
X  FfimUlfivKni^  it  OWT  ^r9gres  ^  h  Cgmfa^nit  dcs  Indut  Onemt^lit. 

ttont 
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FART  a  ficms  were  inilj  formed  for  carrying  en  the  trade  to 
^^^!is99'  India,  and  new  fleets  fitted  out  from  erery  port  of  die 
repoblic.  But  the  ardour  of  forming  thefe  ailbcii* 
lions,  tlunigh  terrible  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  nerrr 
knew  when  they  were  in  fafety,  or  where  the?  coM 
with  certainty  annoy  the  enemy,  had  almoft  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  Dutch  trade  to  the  Eaft.  The  rage  of 
fnsrchafing  raifed  the  *va)oe  of  commodities  in  Afit, 
and  the  neceffity  of  felling  made  them  bear  a  low  price 
is  Eorope.  The  adventurers  were  in  danger  of  faninf;' 
a  facrifice  to  their  own  efforts,  and  to  their  laudable 
jealoufy  and  emulation,  when  the  wifdoai  of  govern* 
AJ).i6es.  xnent  faved'them  from  ruin,  by  uniting  the  diftrent 
focietits  into  one  grelt  body,  under  the  name  of  tlit 
Sdfi  India  Company*^. 

This  company,  which  was  invefted  with  authority 
to  make  peace  or  war  with  the  Indian  )irihces,  to  exeft 
forts,  chufe  governors,  maintain  garrifons,  and  nont* 
pate  officers  for  the  condu£t  of  the  polio  and  the  adflu* 
niftration  of  juflice,  fet  out  with  gpreat  advaatagei; 
The  incredible  number  of  vefTcIs  fitted  out  by  the  pri- 
vate aflfociations  had  contributed  to  make  all  the 
branches  of  eaflcrn  commerce  perfcftly  underftood; 
to  form  many  able  officers  and  fcamcn,  and  to  encou- 
rage the  moft  reputable  citizens  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  new  company.  Fourteen  fhips  were  ac- 
cordingly fitted  out  for  India,  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Warwick,  whom  the  Dutch  look  upon  as  the 
founder  of  their  lucrative  commerce  and  powerful 
eftablifhments  in  the  Eaft.  He  ercftcd  a  factory  in 
the  jfland  of  Java,  and  fecurcd  it  by  fortifiations:  he 
founded  another  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Ja- 

14.   T'oyaget  dela  CcpiJia^U  da  India  Oricr.taks,     Salci!grc,  £fu/a^ 
Hip.  du  Prwv,  Units, 

lor, 
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md  formed  alliances  with  feveral  prioces  in  "Bttim 
He  bad  frequent  eDgagenoents  with  the  Portu*    _ 
»  in  which  he  was  generally  fuccefsfuli^.    A  a^\^u 
u  war  cnfoed  between  the  two  ns^tions. 

rRXKQ  the  conrie  of  this  war^  which  lafted  for 
ycarsy  the  Dutch  were  continually  fending  to. 
fre(h  fuppUes  of  men  and.fhips^  while  the  Por* 
je  received  no  foccours  from  Europe.    Spain j  it 
i  feem,  wifhed  to  humble  her  new  fubjeds^  wtiom. 
id  not  think  fufficiently  fubmiffive^  and  to  per* 
te  her  authority  over  them  by  the  ruin  of  timr 
h  and  power :  (be  neither  repaired  their  fortifica*. 
nor  renewed  their  garrifdns,    Yet  the  fcale  re*! 
sd  even  for  a  while,  and  the  fuccefs  was  varipua^ 
th  fides;  but  the  perfevering  Hollanders,  by  their 
aried  effiarts^  z%  length  deprived  the  Portuguefe 
ylon^  the  Moluccas,  and  all  their  valuable  po(}-. 
as  in  the  £aft»  except  Goa,  at  the  fame  time  that 
acquired  the  almoft  exclufive  trade  of  China  and 
I  'K    The  ifland  of  Java,  however,  where  they 
reded  their  6rft  fortification,  and  early  bi^It  tho 
lid  city  of  Salvia,  continued  to.  be,  as  it  is  at 
it«  the  feat  of  their  pi^incipal  fettlement^  and  the 
rof  their  power  in  India. 

♦  .     .   . , 

T  theft  new  republicans,  fluflied  with  fuccefi, 

not  fatisfied  with  their  acquifitions  in  the  Eaft. 

turned  thei,r  eyes  alfo  toward  the  Wed :  they . 
ifhed  a  colony,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 

Belgia,  on  jHudfon's  River,  in  North  America  ; 
innoyed  the  trade,  and  plundered  the  fettlements . 
i  Spaniards,  in  every  part  of  the  New  World; 
hey  made  themfelve^  matters  of  the  important 

f.  U.  i^  i9i  8alen|re|  ubt  fop. 
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f  ART  It.  colony  cf  Brazil  in  South  America.  But  this  was  not 
'  a  permanent  conqueft.  When  the  Portugucfe  haJ 
fhaken  ofF  the  Spanifh  yoke  in  Europe,  they  bore 
with  impatience  in  America  that  of  the  Dutch  :  they 
rofc  againft  their  oppreflbrs ;  and,  after  a  variety  of 
firugglei,  obliged  them  finally  to  evacuate  Brazil,  in 
1654 '^  Since  that  aera  the  Portuguefe  have  conti- 
nued in  polFcffion  of  this  rich  territory,  the  principal 
fupport  of  their  declining  monarchy,  and  the  moft  va* 
luablc  European  fcttlemcnt  in  America. 

The  EngTifli  Eaft  India  company  was  eftablifhed 
«s  early  as  the  year  1600,  and  with  a  fair  profpefiof 
fuccefs.     A  fleet  of  five  ftout  fliips  was  fitted  out  tbe 
year  following,  under  the  command  of  captain  Jamei 
Lancafter  ;  who  was  favourably  received  by  the  kicg 
of  Achep,  and  other  Indian  princes,  with  whom  be 
formed  a  commercial  treaty,  and  arrived  in  tbeDowoii' 
after  a  profperous  voyage  of  near  two  years.     Otter 
voyages  were  performed  with  equal  advantage.    But* 
notwilTiftanJing  thefe  temporary  ehcourgemcnts,  tk 
Engtifh  Eaft  India  company  had  to  flruggle  with  mu 
ny  diiTiculties,  and  laboured  under  eflfential  inconvcoi- 
encics.     Their  rivals,  the  Portuguefe  and  Dutch, hail 
harbours  of  which  they  were  a!)folute  mafters  ;  places 
of  flrength,  which  they  had  built,  and  fecurcd  by  gv- 
rifons  and  regular  fortifications  ;  whol^  provinces,  of 
which  they  had  acquired  poflcflion  either  by  forcfor 
fraud,  and  over  which  they  exerted  an  arbitrary  f#ay. 
Their  trade  was  thicrcfore  protefted,  not  only  agaioi 
the  violence  or  caprice  of  the  natives   of  India,  but 
alfo  ag^aiiift  the  attempts  of  new  competitors,    TTjci 
had  every  opportunity  of  getting  a  good  fale  fcrthe 
g^nimodities  they  carried  out  from  Europe,  andof  purt 

17.  Hi^.  Gen,  ies  Voyages^  torn.  xiv. 
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baiiag  thofe  they  brought  home  at  a  moderate  price  ;  lette& 
rhcreas  the  Engliih^  who  at  firft  afled  merely  as  fair  ^  ^_^^ 
raderSy  having  none  of  thefe  advantages,  were  at  once 
xpofed  to  the  uncertainty  of  general  markets,  whick 
rerc  frequently  anticipated  or  over-flocked,  to  the  vari- 
able humour  of  the  natives,  and  to  the  imperious  will 
»f  their  European  rivals,  who  bad  the  power  of  exr 
:ludiag  them  from  the  priocipal  poru  of  the  £aft'^ 

In  order  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  the  Eog-  A.D.i<iiL 
ilh  company  faw  the  necefiky  of  departing  from  their 
original  principles,  and  of  oppofing  force  by  foxce. 
But  as  fuch  an  effort  was  beyond  the  refources  of  aa 
infant  fociety,  they  hoped  to  receive  alHftancefrom  go- 
vernment. In  this  reaiboable  expeciatioo,  however, 
they  were  difappointed  by  the  weak  and  timid  policy 
of  James  L  who  only  enlarged  their  charter :  yet,  by 
their  aQivity,  perfeverance,  and  the  judicious  choice 
of  their  officers  and  other  fcrvants,  they  not  only 
maintained  their  trade,  but  ereded  foru  and  efUbliJhed 
faftories  in  the  iflands  of  Java,  Poleron,  Amboyna, 
and  Banda  '9. 

The  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  thefe  eflablifhmects. 

Having  driven  the  Portuguefe  from  the  Spice  illands^ 

they  never  meant  to  fuffer  any  European  nation  to 

fttde  there ;  much  lefs  a  people,  whofe  maritioie  fbrdc; 

|overnment,  and  charafi^r  woulcf  make  them  danger^' 

ous  rivals.  They  accordingly  endeavoured  todifpoiTefs 

the  Englifli  by  every  poffible  means.    They  began 

with  attempting,  by  calumnious  accufations^  to  rea« 

der  them  odious  to  the  natives  of  the  countries  where, 

they  had  fettled.    But  finding  thefe  fhamcful  ezpe* 

dients  inefie£lual,  they  had  recourfe  to  force :  and  the 

i9.  Ibid,  com.  Us    R^jtai,  Kfo.  i.  i,.  IluitiM  C«X^.  t/ 

^^^*'t  vol.  Till. 
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FART  It  Indian  Ocean  became  a  fcetie  of  tbe  moft  bloody  en* 
SLn^L  S*S^™^"^  betweea  tlie  ntiriciKie  forces  of  tiie  two 
companies*^. 

At  length  an  attempt  was  made  to  pot  a  period  to 

thofe  hoftiltties  by  one  of  the  moft  extraordintry 

treaties  recorded  in  tbe  annalt  of  mtokiod  ;  and  which 

does  little  honour  to  the  politkrd  fagncity  either  of  Oe 

Englifh  or  Dutch,  if  the  latter,  as  is  ailedged,  did  not 

mean  it  as  a  Tcil  to  their  future  rioleoces.    It  wis 

A.D»iii9.  agreed,  That  the  Moluccas,  Amboynn,  and  Bandi, 

fliould  belong  Hi  com     ti  to  tbe  companies  of  tbetira 

nations ;  that  the  Engl     t  (booli  hare  ooc-ditrd,  tsd 

the  Dutch  two-      r     >f  ihc  produce  at  a  6aed  price ; 

that  cadi,  it  pn     ti    n  to  their  intereft,  IhowM  eon* 

tribute  to  the  defe    e  of  thofe  iflaods;  tbat  tikis  tmty 

fhould  remain  in  force  twenty  ytars,  during  wUchAe 

entire  trade  of  India  (hoold  remain  equally  free  toM 

nations,  neither  of  them  endeavouring  to  injure  tfe 

other  by  feparate  fortifications,«r  dandeftino  trenies 

with  the  natives;  and  that  all  difptttes,  wMcfc  coikl 

not  be  accommodated  by  the  councils  of  tbe  coaifT 

nieS|  (hould  be  finally  fettled  and  determined  by  the 

king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States  General  of  tk 

United  Provinces »*. 

The  fate  of  this  treaty  was  fuch  as  might  have  beefi 
expeded  from  one  party  or  the  other.  The  avarice  of 
the  Dutch  prompted  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  / 
confidential  fecurity  of  the  Englifh,  and  to  plundertbc 
faAories  of  Lantore  and  Poleron,  after  exercifingtbe 
moft  atrocious  cruelties  on  the  fervants  of  the  eoo- 
pany .  The  fupinenefs  of  the  Englifh  goyernoKdt  cfl* 
couraged  them  to  aft  the  fame  tragedy,  atcompaoi^ 

wiA 
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with  iiill  more  horrid  circumftaoces  of  barbarity,  at  UTTEH 
Amboy  na** :  where  coofeffions  of  a  pretended  confpt-    ^^!_  . 
racy  were  extorted,  by  tortures  at  which  humaaity  A.D.i6ii« 
(h udders,  and  whidi  ought  never  to  be  forgot  or  for^ 
given  by  Englilhmea. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  vnexpe&ed  vlolenccsi  for 
which  the  feeble  and  corrupt  adminiftrationof  Jamet  I. 
obtained  ao  reparation,  the  Eoglifh  Eaft  India  com^ 
pany  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  Spice-iflandi  to  tha 
rapacity  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  though  they  were  left  uiw* 
fortaoate  on.  the  eoailt  of  Coromandei  and  Malabar^ 
tbe  civil  wars  in  which  England  was  involved  toward 
tbe  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  and  whick 
took  off  all  attention  from  diftant  object,  reduced 
^fadr  ^flurA  to  a  very  low  condition.  Their  trade  ra« 
Hired  durbg  the  commonwealth  ;  and  Cromwellj  oa 
.  the  eondafion  of  the  war  with  Holland,  obtained  i^v«« 
:,  Jul  ftipulatiens  in  their  favour  ;  but  jrhicb,  from  tba 
.j  confo6oQi  that  enfued,  were  never  executed.  On  tk^ 
acceffion  of  Charles  II.  they  hoped  to  recover  tbeir 
con&quence  in  India,  But  that  needy  and  proAigaie 
prince,  who  b  faid  to  have  betrayed  their  imerefts  to 
tlic  Dutch  for  a  bribe^  cruelly  extorted  loans  from 
them,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  hurt  their  trade^  fagr 
felling  licences  to  interlopers ;  and  by  thefe  a^eaoi 
icdoced  tkem  to  the  brink  of  rain, 

Thb  £oglifl?i  were  more  fuccefsful  in  efiaUiftiag^ 
Ibemfelvesi  during  this  period  in  Nortk  America  afMl 
the  W^ft  Indies,  As  early  as  the  year  1496,  Joh» 
Cahotf  a  Venetian  mariner,  in  the  fervice  of  Hen*, 
ry  Vli.  had  difcovered  the  ifland  of  Newfoundlandp 
^ad  iaiUd^long  the  northern  ikoro  of  tba  Amerieao 

is.  Id.  ibid. 
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rART  If.  continent  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laarence  to  Cape  ?!(► 
k^D^UiL  '^'*  ^"^  ^^  advantage  was  taken  of  thefediicoveriei 
before  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  when 
the  bigotry  and  ambition  of  Philip  IL  roofed  the  in- 
dignation of  all  theproteftant  powers,  but  moreefpe* 
cially  of  England,  and  incited  many  bold  adTentnrert 
to  commit  hofiiiities  againft  his  fubjcAs  in  the  New 
World.  The  moft  difttnguifhed  of-  thofe  was  fir 
Francis  Drake ;  who,  having  acquired  confiderable 
wealth  by  his  depredations  againft  the  Spaniards  in  the 
ifthmns  of  Darien,  pafled  with  four  (hips  into  the 
'•*  South  Sea,  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  took  many  rich 
prizes,  and  returned  to  England,  in  1579,  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope*'.  His  fuccefs  awakened  the  avidity 
of  new  adventurers ;  and  the  knowledge  which  was, 
by  thefe  means,  acquired  of  the  diffirrent  parts  of  the 
American  continent,  fuggefted  to  the  celebrated  fir 
Walter  Raleigh  the  idea  of  a  fettlcment,  within  the 
limits  of  thofe  ooafts  formerly  vifitcd  by  John  Cabot. 

A  COMPANY  was  accordihgly  formed  for  that  par* 
pofe»  in  confequence  of  Raleigh*s  magnificent  prooufes; 
a  patent  was  obtained  from  the  queen,  conformable  to 
their  views,  and  two  fliips  were  lent  out,  commandd 
by  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  in  1584.  Tbcy 
came  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Roanoke,  ia  the  county 
now  known  by  the  name  of  North  Carolina,  of  which 
thf  y  took  formal  pofleffion  for  the  crown  of  Englaoi 
On  their  return  they  gave  fo  favourable  an  account 
of  the  climate,  foil,  and  temper  of  the  inhabitants  that 
a  colony  was  eftabliflied  the  following  year**:  and 
Elizabeth,  in  order  to  encourage  the  undertaking,  ho- 

«3.  Hickiuyt't  C#//(r<f?.  Tol.  iii.  14.  Smith*!  i?}l.  (^ 
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4  die  oolopy  with  thenamoof  VineiHiA^  in  utter 
DO  to  htv  favourite^  but  mucb  dieted  Tirtuai^^ 

ix$icttleii»e9t^  howcvcjr,  oever.  grriired  at  aoy 
c  q£  profperityy.  aad  wai  fioally,  sdModooed  in 
,  Frpip  that  tim^  tQ^.tbc^  ycat  i6o6»  when  two 
M^np^ic^we/!^  |€Mrmed)«Qd  A' charter  granted  to 
qt  theni  \}f  JaDMtjlt  ^M>  ^tttiept  appears  to  have 
Bia4e  by  the  Ebglilh:  to  fettle  qd  the  eoafb  of 
\k  JksaPtic^.  :Qf^Q(  the  new:  moipaaitt  coofiftied 
lf<^turers  refidiqgviixthe  city  of  Xondoft,- itfao 
dcfirousofictUii|gtov(^ard.the  Souths  or  in  what 
p.refiuit  called  Virginia ;  9ind  thc:Otbc^  of  adYca- 
i  belonging  to  Plyaioutby  Briftol^  ^iqd  £x0ter» 
cho^..tbe  cooatry  more  to  the  Northy  or  what,  ia 
fr^Uied  l^ew^.Engladd.  .  The  London  Goalpeipy 
^iately  fitted  out:  three  YcflQU^  under. the  c0ni^ 
Lqf  ^riftophecKe^wporjt^an  able  and  ejcperjepped 
aer^ vpth  an  hundir^  and  ten  adventurers  ofk  board^ 
iQ  manher  of  implements  for  building  and  agri- 
pg^asJireU  as  ihe  aeceflary  arms  for  theirdefeoce. 
r  a.  tedious  voyage^  and  many  difcontents  among 
afiirei^plooiftiy  their  littkt/fijuadron  reached  the 
d£r.p)iefapeaht  One  of  the  adventurers^  in  the 
rof  fhq  whole^  war  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
e^s.  frOTQ  whom -he  obtained  leave  to  plant  a  co- 
pn^a  cpAvenient;  fpot,  idx>nt  fifty  miles  from  the 
;h  G^  the  river  Powhatan,  by  the  Englifli  called 
fs  J^iver»  .'Here  fhey  ereded  a  flight  fort,  ban* 
:d.wi[^^  trunks  o£ueeS|apd  furrouoded  by  a  nomn 
>f  Kttle  hn^Sy  to.whif^h  they  gave  the  name  of 
:t  Town,  in  honour  of  the  king^s.  Such  was  the 
er  beginning  of  the  colony  of  Virginia ;  which, 
gh  it  had  to  ftruggle  at  firft  with  many  difficulties^ 

OL.  III.  .  M  m  became. 
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FAET  n.  boctoie^  evea  beforo  Ac  RefiontioD^  of  very  gmt 
^  ^^^*^  iiati(Mudcooiequeiice* 

Thb  rapid  prorperity  of  ViigtnU  wit  cliiefly  ov* 
log  to  the  eidtitre  of  tobacco^  its  ftaple  comiaodiqrf 
and  to  the  number  of  Royaliftt  diit  todL  lefogedn^ 
in  order  to  efeape  die  tynnny  of  the  pftfUaniesC.  A 
like  caufe  gire  popniadon  and  profperity  u»  the  ad|^ 
bonring  province  of  Maryland,  wholb  fiiple  aUb  ii 
A.D.  iSjt.  tobacco.  This  territory  bring  granted  by  Chaiki  L 
to  CecUint  lord  BaltimoiOy  %  Roman  cadiolio  noble- 
sian  (whoie  father,  fir  Greorge  Calvert,  had  ibfl|^ 
an  afy  lorn  in  Newfoundland,  in  order  to  enjoy  die  finee 
cxeieife  of  hii  religion),  he  formed  die  Idwane  ef  a 
lettlement ;  where  he  mig^t  not  only  enjoy  Ebeity  ef 
oonfesence  himfelf,  bat  alio  be  enabled  to  grant  it  ta 
fndi  of  his  friends^  at  (honld  prefer  an  enfy  banifli^ 
ment  mth  freedom,  to  the  conveniencea  of  Eoi^av^ 
embittered  as  they  then  were  by  the  (harpnefi  of  die 
laws  againft  fedaries,  and  the  pedlar  odiom  tlit 
hung  over  papifts.  The  projeft  fucceeded  ;  the  Ko- 
man  catholics  flocked  to  the  new  fettlement  in  gieat 
numbers,  efpectaliy  on  thedeclioe  of  the  royal  caufe; 
and  Maryland  foon  became  a  flourifliing  colony  **• 

New  England  owed  its  rife  to  fimilar  circaiB* 
ftances*  A  fmall  body  of  the  moft  enthufiaftic  Pari* 
tans,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  IndependeotS| 
in  order  to  avoid  the  fevcrity  of  the  Englifh  lawst- 
gainft  nonconformity,  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland, 
foon  after  the  accefTion  of  James  I«#  fiut  altheii{lk 
Holland  is  a  country  of  the  greateft  religions  ^eedoo, 
they  did  not  find  themfelves  better  fatisfied  there  this 

26.  Douglas's  Summary^  Part  l\*  fed.  zr. 
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in  Eoglaiid.  They  were  tolerated  indeed,  bat  watch- 
ed t  their  zeal  began  to  have  dangerous  languors  Ux 
want  of  oppofition  ;  and  being  without  power  or  con- 
lequence,  they  grew  tired  of  the  indolent  fecurity  of 
their  ianduary.  They  were  defirous  of  removing  to 
a  country,  where  they  fhould  fee  no  fuperior.  With 
tilts  Tiewy  they  applied  to  the  Plymouth  Company^ 
for  a  patent  of  part  of  the  territory  included  in  their 
grant.  Pleafed  with  this  application,  the  company 
readily  complied ;  and  thefe  pious  adventurers  having 
made  the  neceflary  preparations  for  their  voyage,  em« 
barked  in  one  fhip,  in  1620,  to  the  number  of  an  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  perfons,  and  landed  at  a  place  near 
Cape  Cod,  where  they  founded  a  fettlement,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  New  Plymouth  •^.  Other  ad- 
Tenturers,of  the  fame  complexion,  fucceilively  follow^ 
cd  tbofe*' ;  and  New  England,  in  Icfs  than  fifty  years, 

became 

17.  Dooglat.    Hutchinfoii.     Window,  sp.  Purchat. 

s8.  Among  the  number  of  peifont  fu  difpolcd,  we  are  told,  appeared 
Jolm  Hampden  and  OliTer  Cromwell,  who  were  only  prevented  from 
cxecttting  their  porpofe  of  going  into  voluntary  exile,  by  a  royal  pro» 
clamatSon,  iflbed  after  they  were  on  flitpboard,  in  163;,  prohibiting 
fntoll  emigratioiit,  undl  a  licence  fliouM  be  obtained  frwm  the  privy 
CMUBciU  (Neal*t  i9^bry  ^<i#  iWr^M,  vol  ii.)  The  exultation  of  the 
pitritfuiical  writert  on  this  fobjed  it  exceffive.  They  afcribe  all  the 
fabfe^Qcnt  mii^onunet  of  Chariet  !•  in  connexion  with  the  fcheme  of 
Providence,  to  that  tyrannical  edid>  is  they  are  pleafed  to  call  it. 
(NeaJe,  nbi  fti^  Harrtt*t  Zifi  tf  Oiher  Cr^mwU,  &c. )  Nor  can  the  fpe« 
dilative  poltcicitnhelp  indxilginga  conjcdure  on  the  poilible  confcquencet 
^  the  emigration  of  IWOffiich  extraordinary  men,  with  that  o(  other« 
wbtf  wonld  have  followed  them,  at  fuch  a  crilis.  Charles  I  roufed  to 
arms,  but  nofcruflied  by  the  parliament,  might  have  eilabli(hed  ibfolute 
Sovereignty  in  Erigland ;  while  Hampden  founded  a  commonwealth,  or 
Cromwdl  ereded  a  military  defpotifm  in  America.  PolSefled  of  a  bounds 
leis  canntry,  (for  wherever  they  had  gone  they  muft  have  become  lead* 
€tt)p  they  Would  never  have  fabmitted  to  the  controut  of  any  power 
OD  this  fide  of  the  AthMitic.  The  work  of  ages  would  have  been  ac« 
ia  a  few  yean.  Sooner  than  have  borne  fuch  controni, 
M  m  a  Hampden 
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became  a  great  and  populous  colony,  confifting  of  ie* 
veral  independent  govjernmentt,  which  were  littk 
inclined  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country. 

Beside  thefd  large  colonies  in  North  America,  the 
fnplifh  had  eftablifhed  a  colony  at  Surinam,  on  the 
coaft  of  Guiana,  in  South  AmerJca,  and  taken  poG> 
feflion  of  feveral  of  the  Weft  India  ifiands,  ea^y  ia 
the  feventeenth  century.  Barbadoes  aad  St.  Chrifto- 
pher*6  were  thriving  colonies  before  the  conqueft  of 
Jamaica ;  and  the  rapid  cultivation  of  that  large  ao4 
fertile  iflandi  which  had  been  much  negle£]led  by  the 
Spaniards,  together  with  the  improvement  of  her  other 
plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  foon  gave  £nglandthc 
command  of  the  fugar-trade  of  Europe^'. 

Foa.  the  benefits  of  this,  however,  and  of  her  whole 
colony-trade,  England  is  ultimately  indebted  to  the 
fagacity  of  the  heads  of  the  Ck)mmon  wealth -parlia- 
ment. They  perceived  that  thofe  fubje£ls  who,  from 
various  motives,  had  taken  refuge  in  Aiarrica,  would 
be  loft  to  the  parcnt-ftatc,  if  the  fiiips  of  foreign 
powers  were  not  excluded  from  the  ports  of  thephu' 
tations.    The  difcuffion  of  that  important  point,  with 

Hampden  would  have  taken  refuge  in  the  woods;  have  aflbdated  witk 
the  wild  natives,  and  enrolled  them  among  the  number  of  his  citizcx^ 
Cromwell,  in  fuch  emergency,  would  alfo  have  led  his  fanatical  herd 
into  the  bofom  ef  the  foreft ;  have  hunted  with  the  Savages ;  han 
preached  to  them ;  have  converted  them ;  and  when  he  had  made 
them  Chriftiani,  they  would  have  found  they  w^e  fl a vjc  ! -Though 
daftitutc  of  the  talcnu  of  a  Hampden  or  a  Cromwell,  tlie  emigrants  t» 
the  northern  plantations  had  ftrongly  imbibed  the  fcntimcnts  of  polidal 
••  well  as  religious  independency,  which  they  have  ever  fincc  cootisoed 
to  cheriih. 

29.  Acscunt  9/tSt  EunfuaM  idtUmenis  in  Amcrita^^l,  ii. 

other 
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Dt^er  political  cpnfiderations,  brought  on  the  famous 
b7avigatiop  AQ,  which  prohibits  all  foreign  {hips,  un- 
lefs  under  fpme  particular  exc^ptiopsy  from  entering  A.  0.1651. 
the  harbours  of  die  Englilh  colonies,  and  obliges  their 
principal  produce  to  be  exported  diredily  to  countries 
on^er  the  dominion  pf  England. 

Before  this  regulation,  which  was  with  difficulty 
fubmitred  ;p  by  fome  of  the  colonies,  and  always  eva4- 
ed  by  the  fanatical  and  faftious  inhabitants  of  New 
England,  the  colonifts  ufed  to  fend  their  produce  whi- 
thcrfocver  they  thpugbt  it  could  be  difpofcd  of  to  moft 
advantaj^e,  and  indifcriminately  admitted  into  their 
^rbours  fhips  of  all  nations.  In  confequencc  of  that 
unlimited  freedom,  the  greater  part  of  their  trade  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  ;  who,  by  reafon  of  the 
low  intereft  of  money  in  Holland,  and  the  reafonable* 
nefs  of  their  port  duties,  could  afford  to  buy  at  the 
deareft,  and  fell  at  the  cheapeft  rate  ;  and  who  feized 
upon  the  prpfits  of  a  variety  of  produftions,  whic^ 
they  had  neither  planted  nor  gathered '^  The  Na- 
vagation  ASt  remedied  this  evil ;  and  the  Englifh  par- 
liament, though  aware  of  the  inconveniencies  of  fuch 
a  reflation  to  the  colonies,  were  not  alarmed  at  its 
jprobabie  effefts.  They  confidered  the  empire  only 
as  a  tree,  whofe  f^p  muft  be  returned  to  the  trunk, 
when  it  Qows  too  freely  to  fome  of  the  branches. 

To  all  thofe  fettlements  England  thenceforth  ex- 
ported, without  a  rival,  her  various  manufaflures.  From 
her  iilands  in  the  Weft  Indies  they  pafled  to  the  Spanifli 
main,  whence  large  fums  were  returned  in  exchange^ 
and  as  it  was  long  before  her  North  American  colonies 

3a  Id,  ibid. 
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FART  n.  began  to  think  of  mtnufafturing  for  themfelTet,  A& 
^■^"'  export  thither  was  verjr  great.  Nor  was  her  trade 
confined  merely  to  America  and  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies.  Early  in  the  fixteenth  century  (he  had  open- 
ed a  beneficial  trade  to  Rulfia,  by  difcovering  a  paf- 
fage  round  the  North  Cape;  and  the  ingenutyof 
her  manufafturers,  who  now  excelled  the  Flemings, 
to  whom  the  greater  part  of  her  wool  ufed  formerly 
to  be  fold,  infured  her  a  market  for  her  cloths  in  aU 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic 

France,  though  at  prefent  fo  diftinguiflied  for  her 
commerce  and  naval  power,  was  late  in  eftablilhing 
any  permanent  colony.  She  had  yet  no  fettlement  in 
the  Eaft  Indies :  the  colony  of  Canada  was  only  in  its 
infancy  :  her  fettlements  in  Hiipaniola  were  not  form- 
ed ;  and  the  plantations  in  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe 
were  very  inconfiderable.  Nor  had  her  filk  manufac- 
ture  yet  attained  that  high  degree  of  perfe^on,  which 
afterward  rendered  itfo  great  a  fource  of  wealth '*• 

Spain  continued  to  receive  annually  immenfe  fums 
from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Contiguous  fct- 
tlements  and  new  governments  were  daily  formed,  and 
the  demand  for  European  goods  was  exceffive.  But  as 
the  decline  of  their  manufaftures  obliged  the  Spani- 
ards to  depend  upon  foreigners  for  the  fupply  of  that 
demand,  their  wealth  became  the  common  property  of 
Europe.  The  indufirious  manufadurcr  of  every  coun- 
try had  his  fliare ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  Ncv 
World  found  tbemfclves  dwindle  into  the  faflors  of 
England  and  Holland. 

31.  Rayial,  ffijf,  PIUI0/,  &e, 
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Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  commercial  ftate  of  LETmt 
Europe,  when  Lewis  XIV,  affumcd  the  reigns  of  ,  ^^L^ 
government,  and  Charles  II.  was  refiored  to  the  throne  A.D.i€4o» 
of  his   anceftors.    War  continued  to  rage  betweea 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe ;  but,  after  an  arnUd* 
ous  ftniggle  of  twenty-eight  years,  Spain  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  in  1668,  the  right  of  the  family  of 
Braganza  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.    The  reft  of 
Europe  was  in  peace. 
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